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PREFACE. 


INGE  this  book  appeared  for  the  second  time,  much 
thorough  work  has  been  done  in  the  department  of 
New  Testament  theology.  It  was  therefore  my 
duty,  not  only  to  make  my  readers  acquainted  in 
the  proper  place  with  all  the  works  that  bear  upon  the  subject, 
but  also  to  come  to  as  thorough  an  understanding  as  possible 
with  them.  I  hope  that  this  time  also  I  have  succeeded  in 
giving,  throughout  the  whole  book,  not  only  my  own  concep- 
tion of  things,  but  also  a  picture  of  the  various  leetding  con- 
ceptions of  them  and  of  the  principal  points  around  which  the 
scientific  discussion  of  them  turns.  If,  indeed,  I  have  paid  far 
more  attention  to  some  publications  than  to  others,  it  is  not  any 
predilection  whatever,  far  less  their  size,  that  has  led  me  to  do 
so,  but  the  definiteness  and  importance  of  their  results,  as  well 
as  the  solidity  of  the  arguments  with  which  these  results  are 
supported.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  treatises  which  arrive  at  no  clear,  comprehen- 
sible result,  or  are  destitute  of  any  thorough  argument 
Where  both  are  found,  it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  gain  to 
give  a  careful  consideration  even  to  opinions  that  are  very 
different  from  one's  own,  and  I  trust  that  this  time  also  such 
a  comparison  has  contributed  much  to  the  more  precise 
statement  and  complete  establishment,  especially  exegetically, 
of  my  own  view. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  book ;  the 
numbers  of  all  the  chapters  and  paragraphs  remain  the  same. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  great  inward  satisfaction  to  me  that, 
notwithstanding  the  most  accurate  renewed  working  out  of 
every  detail,  I  found  nothing  to  alter  in  this  respect.  I,  for 
my  part,  do  not  know  how  to  represent  the  various  systems 
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of  doctrine  more  succinctly  and  lucidly.  I  have  also  satisfied 
myself  once  more,  that  of  the  material  furnished  by  the  New 
Testament  for  our  science,  nothing,  not  even  that  which  is 
apparently  most  trivial,  has  been  overlooked.  In  matters  of 
detail,  indeed,  the  expert  will  easily  perceive  that  my 
continued  exegetical  labours,  and  the  constant  direct  or 
indirect  comparison  with  other  views,  have  led  to  numerous 
improvements  and  changes,  particularly  in  the  portions  that 
are  more  important  dogmatically.  If,  notwithstanding  these, 
and  notwithstanding  the  comprehensive  notice  taken  of  the 
more  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  the  size  of  the  book  has 
not  increased,  this  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  brevity 
has  been  most  carefully  studied  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  without  prejudice  to  the  question  considered,  and  that 
all  detailed  discussions  have  been  avoided  which  did  not 
improve  my  own  statement  of  the  case,  or  referred  to  treatises 
which  were  of  no  abiding  significance. 

For  the  third  time  this  book  begins  its  career,  and  the  fact 
that  it  may  venture  to  do  so  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
make  the  apologies  with  which  I  had  to  introduce  it  the  first 
and  second  time.  The  number  of  those  who  have  found  in 
it  a  serviceable  guide  through  the  rich  world  of  Scripture 
truth  in  its  manifold  forms  has  steadily  increased,  and,  God 
willing,  will  henceforward  increase.  I  believe  that  my 
statements  of  biblico- theological  questions,  and  of  the  various 
forms  under  which  they  are  conceived,  are  objective  enough 
to  be  of  value  even  to  those  who  do  not  share  my  opinions  in 
detail,  and  my  presuppositions  in  points  of  importance.  It 
may  also  be  granted  to  the  book  to  open  up  the  way  still 
further  for  a  truly  historical  method  of  regarding  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  support  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
arrived  at,  on  the  ground  of  that  method,  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament  age  and  its  records.  And 
although  it  cannot  in  every  particular  adduce  the  reasons  in 
support  of  these  conclusions,  which  I  have  elsewhere  done 
abundantly  with  respect  to  the  most  of  the  points,  yet  it 
is  sufScient  to  show  that  they  have  been  arrived  at  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  them  out  in  a 
scientific  manner  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  believe  I  have  shown  that  I  know  how  to  appreciate  every 
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objection  to  them  that  is  supported  by  means  of  argument, 
and  also  that  I  know  how  to  come  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing with  it 

It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since,  in  my  inaugural 
academical  discourse,  I  for  the  first  time  expressed  my  love 
for  the  science  which  this  book  is  meant  to  serve,  and 
thorouglily  discussed  the  questions  regarding  its  right  con- 
ception and  its  methodical  representation.  I  believe  that 
since  that  time  I  have  shown  in  earnest  labour  that  this  love 
was  no  mere  ebullition  of  youthful  enthusiasm ;  and  that  the 
same  love  still  inspires  me  to-day  is  also  shown  by  this  book 
in  its  new  form.  May  it  then  still  continue  to  find  friends 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  may  it  help  to  introduce  men  more  and 
more  profoundly  into  the  full  riches  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
and  bring  its  hidden  treasures  to  the  light. 

Here  also  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
heartiest  thanks  to  my  young  friend,  Albert  Hirsch,  student  of 
theology  in  Berlin,  who  has  most  carefully  verified  all  the 
quotations  of  Scripture  and  the  registers,  and  has  thus  much 
furthered  the  use  of  the  book. 

B.  WEISS. 
Berlin,  Au^ftiH  1879. 
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BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


INTKODUCTION. 


§  1.  The  Problem  of  the  Science. 


[HE  biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament  is-- 
the  scientific  representation  of  the  religious  ideas 
and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  Q>)  It  assumes  that  the  specific 
historical  significance  and  the  normative  character  of  the 
writings  which  are  united  in  the  New  Testament  have  been 
proved  by  New  Testament  introduction  and  by  dogmatics. 
(c)  It  has  to  represent  the  individually  and  historically  con- 
ditioned manifoldness  of  the  New  Testament  forms  of  teaching, 
forms  whose  unity  lies  in  the  historical  saving  facts  of  the 
revelation  of  God  which  has  appeared  in  Christ,  {d)  It  is 
distinguished  from  biblical  dogmatics  by  this,  that  the  latter 
seeks  to  give  a  universally  valid  systematic  doctrinal  expres- 
sion to  the  truth  which  is  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 

(a)  The  name,  biblical  theology,  can  denote,  in  the  first 
place,  that  division  of  theological  science  which  has  to  do 
specially  with  the  Bible  (cf.  c,g.  Eosenkranz,  EncyUopddu  dcr 
theoloff.  WisscnscJiaften,  2d  ed.  1845,  p.  115).  In  more  recent 
times,  however,  it  has  been  generally  used  as  the  designation 
of  that  discipline  which  has  to  do  with  the  representation  of 
the  theology  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  Naturally  this 
representation  must  embrace  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  follows  from  the  correct  definition  of  the 
nature  and  task  of  our  discipline  that  it  is  only  separately 
that  these  two  can  be  dealt  with.  Here  we  have  to  do  solely 
with  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament.     By  theology,  as 
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we  employ  the  name  here,  we  are  to  understand,  not  the 
doctrine  of  God  as  such,  but  the  totality  of  those  ideas  and 
doctrines  which  refer  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  Among 
these  are  to  be  included  not  merely  religious  ideas  in  the 
narrower  sense,  but,  since  even  ethical  questions  are,  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  treated  of  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament  must  exclude 
nothing  which  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  regarding  the 
natural  or  religious  life  of  fellowship.  Within  the  province 
of  biblical  theology  there  cannot  be  a  distinction  between 
dogmatics  and  ethics.  It  will  have  to  bring  within  its  sphere 
even  the  cosmological,  anthropological,  and  psychological  ideas 
of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
interwoven  with  their  religious  ideas.  Inasmuch  as  our 
science  has  to  do  only  with  the  objective  representation  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  excluding  all  subjective  criticism,  it  is  a  purely 
historical  discipline. 

(6)  The  justification  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  theological 
import  of  the  writings  which  are  united  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  subject  of  a  separate  scientific  representation,  is 
found  in  their  specific  significance.  The  theology  of  the  New 
Testament  cannot  begin  by  proving  this  significance ;  it  must 
take  it  for  granted.  It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  New 
Testament  introduction  has  proved  that  these  writings  are  the 
earliest  and  most  original  monuments  of  Christianity,  i.e. 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  religious  consciousness  and  life  which 
have  received  their  character  from  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
that  we  are  justified  in  separating  them  from  the  monuments 
of  the  later  and  secondary  forms  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
w^hose  development  is  represented  by  the  history  of  doctrines.^ 

^  It  is  self-evident  that  we  can  speak  here  only  of  such  a  proof  in  regard  to 
these  writings  on  the  whole.  The  possibility  is  not  thereby  excluded  of  doubts 
still  remaining  as  to  the  right  of  individual  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to 
belong  to  these  monuments  ;  but  these  doubts  do  not,  per  ae,  hinder  us  from 
treating  of  these  books  also  in  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament  (cf.  §  2,  h). 
If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  these  books  belong,  as 
to  their  origin,  to  the  post-apostolic  age,  it  would  be  altogether  unreasonable  to 
treat  of  the  contemporary  non-canonical  Christian  writings  apart  from  them, 
and  so  to  make  the  latest  of  the  New  Testament  writings  the  boundary  line  of 
the  first  period  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines. 
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But  however  desirable,  from  a'  practical  point  of  view,  the 
historical  position  and  significance  of  these  writings  would 
make  their  separate  treatment  in  a  theological  discipline 
appear,  it  would  not  be,  as  regards  method,  justifiable,  unless 
they  had  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  their  historical 
position  and  significance,  a  specific  character  which  none  of 
the  other  Christian  writings  possess.  Such  a  character,  of 
course,  they  could  not  have,  if  the  development  of  the 
Christian  religious  consciousness  and  life  had  had  a  purely 
human  beginning ;  because  in  that  case,  while  its  real  nature 
could  have  been  contained,  after  the  manner  of  a  germ,  in 
its  original  monuments,  it  could  only,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  human  development,  have  gradually  xmfolded 
itself  more  and  more  perfectly  from  imperfect  rudiments. 
It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  perfect  revelation 
of  God  is  given  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  i.e.  in  His 
person  and  His  work,  as  it  was  commenced  during  His  earthly 
life  and  continued  after  His  exaltation,  and  that,  in  the  oldest 
and  most  original  monuments  of  the  religious  consciousness 
and  life  which  that  manifestation  produced,  there  is  secured 
a  documentary  attestation  of  that  revelation  of  God  as  it  ought 
to  be  understood  and  in  its  full  saving  value — an"  attestation 
which  is  normative  for  all  time ;  it  is  only  on  this  assumption 
that  the  representation  of  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines 
which  are  found  in  these  writings  can  be  a  special  subject  of 
theological  science.  The  theologj'  of  the  New  Testament 
must  assume  that  this  normative  character  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  is  proved  by  dogmatics,  if  it  is  not  to 
surrender  the  right  of  being  an  independent  discipline  along- 
side of  the  history  of  doctrines.  Still  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  itself  will  represent,  in  their  proper  place, 
those  ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  which  rests  their  assurance  of  the  absolute  trustworthiness 
and  the  specific  significance  of  their  attestation  of  the  divine 
saving  deeds  which  constitute  the  perfect  revelation  of  God. 

(c)  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  writings  which  are  united 
in  the  New  Testament  are  written  by  different  authors  and .  at 
different  times.  According  to  all  analogy,  therefore,  a  variety 
of  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  is  to  be  looked  for  in  them. 
This  could  not,  indeed,  be  the  case  if  the  revelation  of  God 
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in  Chrisfc  coDsisted,  as  to  it6  nature,  in  the  snpemataial  com- 
munication of  a  sum  of  reb'gious  ideas  and  doctrines^  whose 
correct  transmission  must  also  have  been  secured  by  an 
absolutely  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
the  writers  of  the  Xew  Testament.  On  this  assumption  the 
biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament  would  have  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  collect  those  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are 
scattered,  in  a  very  inappropriate  manner,  in  the  heterogeneous 
writings  of  the  Xew  Testament,  to  arrange  them  systematically, 
and,  since  a  certain  variety  unquestionably  presents  itself  at 
the  first  look,  to  show  their  unbroken  unity  and  conformity. 
The  theology  of  the  New  Testament  would,  in  that  case,  be 
no  longer  a  purely  historical,  but  a  systematic  discipline.^  That 
assumption,  however,  has  been  substantially  disproved  by  the 
results  of  biblical  theology,  and  the  whole  of  our  representa- 
tion will  show  how  untenable  it  is.  The  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  has  been  effected,  not  by  the  communication  of  certain 
ideas  and  doctrines,  but  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  upon  earth,  which  has  brought  to  the  lost, 
sinful  world  a  salvation  whose  God -given  commencement 
has  guaranteed  its  completion.  ^  Tlie  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  are  certainly  the  authentic  recoi*ds  of  this  fact ;  but 
this  is  far  from  excluding  the  possibility  that  this  fact  is 
apprehended  and  represented  in  them  from  different  sides. 
This  diversity  is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  individuals  or  of  the  whole  tendencies  that  found  in 
Christ  the  full  satisfaction  of  their  various  religious  needs ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive  historical  development  upon 
which  the  salvation  which  has  once  appeared  in  the  world 
must  enter  with  a  view  to  its  complete  realization  in  the  world 
and  in  accordance  with  its  general  law  of  life.  Accordingly, 
the  religious  consciousness  and  life  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  revelation  in  Christ  must  have  assumed  different  forms 
in  its  different  leading  representatives,  and  at  the  different 

'In  such  a  case  we  should  more  naturally  call  this  systematic  discipline 
biblical  dogmatics;  and,  where  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  sole  immediate 
source  of  a  revealed  system  of  doctrine,  this  must  be  at  the  same  time  imme- 
diately the  dogmatics  of  the  Church.  From  the  old  orthodox  view  of  Scripture 
there  is  no  more  a  biblical  theology  as  distinguished  from  biblical  (or  Church) 
dogmatics,  than,  from  the  negative-critical  view,  there  is  a  biblical  theology  as 
distinguished  from  the  history  of  doctrines. 
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stages  of  its  development.  Kovv,  since  the  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  only  the  immediate  expi-ession  of  this  consciousness 
and  life,  biblical  theology  will  have  a  priori  to  do  with  a 
manifoldness  of  religious  ideas  and  doctrines,  whose  unity  lies 
in  the  divine  saving  deeds  in  which  they  have  their  origin.* 

(d)  For  the  right  understanding  of  the  problem  of  biblical 
theology,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  distinguish  it  from 
biblical  dogmatics.  As  the  former  is  a  historical,  the  latter  is 
a  systematic  science ;  as  the  former  has  to  do  with  the  variety 
of  biblical  forms  of  teaching,  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  unity 
of  the  truth  which  is  recorded  in  these.  Now  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  in  the  first  place  records 
of  the  revelation  of  God  during  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Covenant,  records  of  the  manner  in  which  this  revelation  was 
effected  in  a  series  of  historical  deeds ;  but  in  so  far  as  the 
truth  consists  in  the  adequate  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  of 
their  significance,  it  must  allow  itself  to  be  expressed  in  a  con- 
nected series  of  propositions  which  are  capable  of,  and  demand, 
a  systematic  connected  arrangement.  For  the  very  reason 
that  Holy  Scripture  does  not  present  the  truth  in  this  sense  in 
the  form  of  a  connected  doctrinal  system,  but  only  allows  it  to 
be  discovered  from  the  manifoldness  of  the  foniis  of  the  religious 
consciousness  and  life  which  are  produced  by  divine  revelation, 
there  is  need  of  a  special   discipline  for  this  latter  task.* 

*  Baor  maintains,  in  his  lectures  on  the  theology  of  the  Kew  Testament 
C1S64,  p.  34),  that  there  cannot  be  a  diversity  of  doctrinal  systems  without 
there  being  possibly  also  antitheses  and  contradictions  which  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  In  abstrticto  this  is  true  ;  but  on  the  concrete  presupposi- 
tions under  which  alone  there  is  a  theology  of  the  New  Testament  (note  6),  it 
19  false.  If  the  writings  of  the  Kew  Testament  are  the  normatiye  records  of 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  then  there  can  be  in  tliem  only  ''the  pure, 
undiluted  truth  ;  and  where  there  is  truth,  there  must  also  be  unity  and 
harmony  "  (p.  33).  But  this  unity  lies,  not  in  the  form  of  teaching,  but  in  the 
historical  saving  facts  which,  even  when  they  are  represented  under  various 
forms,  arc  nevertheless  always  represented  in  a  manner  which  corresponds 
with  the  design  of  their  truthful,  vivid  conception.  The  "  revelation  character  *' 
of  Scripture  lies,  not  in  an  essentially  uniform  system  of  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines,  in  a  ''doctrine  of  revelation,"  but  in  the  authentic  attestation  of  the 
revelation  of  God  which  has  appeared  in  Christ,  i.e,  in  the  attestation  which 
secures  its  right  and  complete  comprehension. 

^  Katundly,  we  can  assign  this  task  also  to  a  concluding  part  of  biblical 
theology,  as  I  myself  have  done  in  the  Deutsche  ZeiUchriJt  for  1852,  p.  811 ; 
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Biblical  dogmatics  takes  the  results  of  biblical  theology  for 
granted,  and  works  with  them  as  its  material  It  examines 
the  doctrines  and  ideas  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  which 
biblical  theology  brings  out,  to  see  how  fjEur  they  are  capable 
of  forming  the  universally  valid  expression  of  the  many-sided 
knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  which  the  whole 
history  of  revelation  lias  in  view.  Inasmuch  as  those  doctrines 
which  express  the  truth  only  from  one  side,  or  as  they  were 
individually  conceived,  are  mutually  supplementary;  inas- 
much as  the  doctrines  which  are  still  somewhat  undeveloped 
lind  their  stricter  definition  in  those  that  are  developed  more 
fully;  inasmuch  as  those  ideas  which  the  writers  have  simply 
brought  over  with  them  from  their  religious  past,  or  which  are 
owing  to  the  passing  influence  of  contemporary  forces  and  im- 
pressions, without  being  necessarily  conditioned  or  modified  by 
the  saving  deeds  which  are  testified  to  in  Scripture,  lose  their 
significance,  there  arises  out  of  the  manifold  forms  of  teaching 
a  uniform  type  which  has  stripped  oflf  everything  which  is 
individual  and  temporal  It  will  only  be  necessary  that 
biblical  dogmatics  make  no  given  Church  or  philosophical 
system  the  criterion  of  its  critical  or  systematizing  operations ; 
it  must  take  as  its  rule  only  the  essential  significance  of  the 
facts  of  revelation  which  appears  from  the  harmonizing  state- 
ments of  Scripture.  That  in  this  way,  however,  it  will  find  a 
uniform  type  of  doctrine,  which  proves  itself  by  its  methodical 

but  as  regards  method,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  reserve  it  for  a  special  dis- 
cipline. For  it  is  as  certain  that  it  is  not  a  historical  task,  as  that  the  biblical 
records  of  revelation,  conformably  with  their  historical  origin  and  with  the 
character  that  corresponds  to  their  practical  aims,  are  not  designed  to  tmfuld  the 
truth  of  salvation  on  all  sides  and  in  a  systematic  form,  and  that  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  their  authors  do  not  have  their  origin  in  a  system  of  supernatural 
knowledge  which  has  been  communicated  to  them,  and  whose  fragments  we 
should  have  only  to  piece  together  again.  It  is  much  rather  a  scientific  need 
which  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  historical  research,  which  urges  us  to 
connect  together,  in  a  constructive  manner,  the  truths  which  arc  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture  into  the  unity  of  a  system.  For  a  discipline  which  performs 
this  task,  the  customary  term,  dogmatics,  would  be  as  suitable  as  it  would  have 
been  inappropriate  for  biblical  theology  in  our  sense.  Only  we  must  not  take 
that  term  as  implying  a  contrast  to  ethics,  a  contrast  which  is  WTong  in  other 
respects  (and  which,  according  to  note  a,  biblical  theolog}'  already  refuses  to 
admit) ;  but  we  must  thereby  think  of  a  system  of  proi)ositions,  and  here  more 
particularly  of  tliat  system  which  gives  a  connected  expression  to  the  truth 
which  is  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture. 
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arrangement  to  be  the  complete  expression  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture, — the  pledge  of  this  is  the  presupposition,  which  it 
shares  in  common  with  biblical  theology,  that  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  are  the  authentic  records  of  the  perfect 
revebUion  of  God  in  Christ,  which  again,  for  its  part,  points 
back  to  the  records  of  the  preparatory  revelation  of  God ;  for 
firom  this  assumption  it  naturally  follows  that  it  must  be 
possible  to  obtain  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  truth  from 
these  writings.^ 

§  2.  Division  and  Arrangement. 

The  biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament  has  to  give  a 
separate  representation  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  indi- 
vidual books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  authors  by  whom 
several  of  these  are  written.  (()  It  borrows  the  results  of  New 
Testament  introduction  regarding  the  date  of  composition  and 
the  authors  of  the  separate  books,  with  reservation  of  the  deci- 
sion which  it  itself  can  assist  us  in  coming  to  as  to  individual, 

^  If  Church  symbolics  describes  the  contents  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  the  symbols  of  a  definite  Church,  and  if 
Church  dogmatics  is  the  systematic  representation  of  their  teaching  in  its 
inner  connection,  then  biblical  dogmatics  is  related  to  biblical  theology  as 
Church  dogmatics  to  Church  symbolics.  The  dogmatics  of  a  Church,  however, 
which  declares  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  its  teaching,  will  have  to 
seek  the  justification  of  its  system  in  the  proof  that  it  is,  in  all  points,  in 
agreement  with  biblical  dogmatics,  or  is  bgically  derived  from  it.  The  latter, 
accordingly,  is  still  far  from  being  the  same  as  Church  dogmatics  ;  as  the  dog- 
matics of  a  definite  Church,  the  latter  will  always  have  an  individually  and 
historically  conditioned  shape  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  a  particular  biblical 
form  of  teaching,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  riches  of  the  saving  truth 
of  the  Bible  \  while,  on  the  other  hand,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  oppositions  with  which  the  particular  Church  has  had  to  contend  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  more  developed 
striving  after  knowledge,  Church  dogmatics  will  follow  up  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  various  sidesi  into  its  ultimate  grounds  and  its  further  consequences, 
whereas  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  still  no  occasion  to  inquire  into 
these.  Naturally,  we  can  also  pursue  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  we 
assign  to  biblical  dogmatics,  hand  in  hand  with  the  representation  of  Church 
dogmatics,  which  must  indeed  be  continually  tested  by  means  of  the  former  ; 
hut  it  is  self-evident  that  in  doing  so,  the  scheme  of  the  latter  obtains  an 
influence  over  the  connected  arrangement  of  the  truth  of  salvation  as  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  which,  according  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  two,  cannot  be  conducive  cither  to  a  complete  or  to  an  organic  reproduc- 
tion of  it. 
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critically  doubtful,  questions,  (c)  It  borrows  from  the  histoij 
of  the  apostolic  age,  to  which  it  itself  affords  the  material  f6r 
the  representation  of  its  inner  development,  the  knowledge  cl 
the  circimistances  and  tendencies  of  the  time,  in  accordance 
with  which  it  arranges  the  individual  doctrinal  systems. 
(d)  There  are,  accordingly,  four  principal  divisions  under 
which  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
are  to  be  discussed. 

(a)  Since  biblical  theology  has  to  represent  the  manifold- 
ness  of  the  forms  of  teaching  which  are  found  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  (§  1,  c),  it  falls  into  a  series  of  different 
doctrinal  systems  (Zehrhegnffc).  By  this  common,  although 
not  very  happy  expression,  we  mean  the  representation  of  the 
religious  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  same  author.^  We  have,  however,  a  number  of  New 
Testament  books  which  stand  altogether  isolated  as  the  only 
monuments  of  their  authors'  mode  of  teaching.  If  these  are 
somewhat  extensive,  and  if  their  principal  contents  are  of  a 
didactic  nature,  as  e.g.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  then  one 
has,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  to  object  to  the  separate  repre- 
sentation of  their  doctrinal  system.  So  much  the  more  fre- 
quently has  it  been  maintained,  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
speaking  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  books, 
particularly  of  those  whose  import  is  predominantly  hortatory. 
But  there  would  be  ground  for  this  objection  only  if  we  were 
to  understand  by  its  doctrinal  system  the  whole  import  of  the 
religious  ideas  and  doctrines  of  its  author  (and  certainly  the 
name  might  lead  us  to  understand  this),  since  we  cannot 
assume  that  every  short  writing,  especially  if  it  be  also 
hortatory,  afforded  an  occasion  to  the  author  of  stating  these 
in  their  full  extent  But  even  in  the  case  of  those  writers 
for  whose  doctrinal  system  we  possess  richer  sources,  we 
should  err  exceedingly  if  we  believed  that,  with  the  sum  of 
the  ideas  and  doctrines  which  their  writings  afford,  we  were 
acquainted  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  their  author  in 

1  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul's,  these  books  have  been  written  at  very 
different  times,  and  where,  therefore,  a  historically  conditioned  diversity  in 
his  method  of  teaching  can  still  be  found  even  in  them,  the  representation  of  the 
doctrinal  system  will  also  have  to  keep  in  view  the  stages  of  its  development 
which  are  at  all  apparent. 
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its  whole  extent  Biblical  theology,  however,  is  far  from 
making  any  such  claim.  It  has  only  to  bring  out  the  religious 
ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  given  New 
Testament  records ;  and  since  every  detail  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood only  when  it  is  looked  at  in  the  peculiar  circle  of  ideas 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  author  who  is  being  considered,  it 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  of  separately  representing  even  the 
doctrinal  systems  of  the  smaller  or  isolated  books.  Where 
it  may  permit  itself  a  deviation  from  this  rule,  will  appear 
naturally  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

(6)  Biblical  theology  must  not  enter  into  detailed  critical 
investigations  regarding  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  it  is  only  a  historico-descriptive,  not  a  historico- 
critical,  science.  It  must  therefore  borrow  from  historico-critical 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament  the  results  I'egarding  the 
authors  and  dates  of  the  separate  books  which  it  cannot 
do  without,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  decide  what  books 
it  has  to  regard  as  sources  of  a  definite  doctrinal  system, 
and  in  what  connection  it  has  to  exhibit  the  separate  doctrinal 
systems.  Where  historical  criticism  is  so  greatly  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  a  book  that  it  does  not  appear  advisable 
to  give  a  final  decision  regarding  it,  that  book  will  neverthe- 
less, even  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  other  books  that 
bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  so  different  a  time,  and  show 
so  many  peculiarities  in  its  manner  of  teaching,  that  a  special 
discussion  of  it  appears  expedient.  The  more  impartiaUy  its 
manner  of  teaching,  in  aU  its  peculiarity,  is  investigated,  so 
much  the  more  will  the  biblico-theological  investigation  be 
able  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  historico-critical  question.  Even  where  criticism  raises 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  a  book  to  belong  at  all  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  apostolic  age  (§  l,h),  the  representation  of  its 
doctrinal  contents  and  of  its  relation  to  the  other  forms  of 
teaching  of  the  apostolic  age  will  essentially  contribute  to  the 
settlement  of  the  question  whether  these  doubts  are  weighty 
enough  to  exclude  this  book  from  our  canon.^ 

*  It  might  appear  advisable  to  borrow  nothing  at  aU  from  the  province  of  New 
Testament  introduction,  since  only  a  few  of  its  results  are  above  all  doubt,  and 
to  regard  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  simply  as  representatives  of  the 
tendencies  which  biblical  theology  independently  brings  out  in  them.    But  this 
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(c)  Biblical  theology  must  not  arbitrarily  arrange  the  several 
doctrinal  systems  which  it  represents,  since  the  related  doc- 
trinal systems  are,  when  rightly  arranged,  mutually  illustratiye. 
Since,  however,  the  manifoldness  of  the  New  Testament  forms 
of  teaching  is  conditioned,  partly  by  the  individuality  of  the 
separate  authors  or  of  the  tendencies  to  which  they  belong, 
and  partly  by  the  standpoint  within  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  upon  which  they  stand,  neither  the 
individual  relationship  nor  the  date  of  the  several  books  alone 
can  furnish  the  criterion  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
doctrinal  systems.  The  more,  however,  that  both  these 
moments  together  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  division  of 
biblical  theology,  so  much  the  more  it  appears  that  here  also 
it  must  borrow  from  another  discipline,  viz.  the  history  of  the 
apostolic  age.  From  this  discipline  it  must  assume  as  well 
known  the  individualities  of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  entitled 
to  assign  the  several  books,  or  of  the  tendencies  in  which  it 
gives  them  a  place.  From  it,  it  must  also  assume  the  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiarities  of  the  epochs  to  which  it  attributes 
the  several  books,  and  of  the  questions  and  controversies  by 
which  they  were  stirred.* 

{d)  The  history  of  the  apostolic  age  teaches  that  the  two 
leading  tendencies  which  determine  its  inner  development  are 

procedure  cannot  be  carried  ont  without  artificially  ignoring  results  of  historical 
criticism  which  are  established  for  the  impartial  investigator,  without  depriving 
ourselves  of  the  key  which  the  historically  known  idiosyncrasy  of  individual 
apostolic  men  affords  for  the  comprehension  of  their  manner  of  teaching,  and 
without,  in  many  respects,  losing  the  safe  rule  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sepa- 
rate doctrinal  systems.  Lastly,  it  appears  illogical  to  declare  that  it  is  altogether 
unjustifiable  to  borrow  any  such  results ;  for,  according  to  §  1,  &,  it  is  only 
by  means  of  such  a  borrowing  that  biblical  theology  can  justify  itself  as  an 
independent  discipline. 

'  Here  also,  it  is  true,  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  adopt  a  different 
method,  and  to  give  biblical  theology  (which,  indeed,  professes  also  to  be  a  his- 
torical discipline)  itself  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  development  of  theology  in 
the  apostolic  age,  in  so  far  as  it  can  independently  bring  out  such  a  development 
from  its  own  sources.  But  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  this  inner  history 
of  the  apostolic  age  can  never  be  adequately  represented  without  attention  being 
paid  to  much  which  belongs  to  the  outer  history,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
borrowed  from  some  other  quarter,  no  historical  development  can  be  described 
without  historical  criticism,  and  biblical  theology  is  not  a  historico-critical,  but 
a  historioo- descriptive  discipline.  According  to  note  a,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  theology  could  not,  in  regard  to  many  points,  be  satisfied  with 
that  which  our  monuments  afford  regarding  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
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the  oiiginal-apostolic  and  the  Pauline.  Biblical  theology  will 
therefore  have,  first  of  all,  to  represent  the  doctrinal  systems 
of  those  monuments  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  original- 
apostolic  circle,  and  belong  to  the  time  which  still  lies  on  this 
side  of  the  thoroughgoing  activity  of  Paul,  or  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  peculiar  theology.  By  the  grouping  together 
of  these  in  the  first  division,  there  comes  out  what  is  known 
to  us  of  the  original-apostolic  type  of  doctrine  previous  to  the 
time  of  Paul.  Then,  in  the  second  division,  there  must  follow 
the  representation  of  Paulinism  in  the  various  stages  of  its 
development,  including  those  literary  monuments  as  to  whose 
direct  Pauline  origin  criticism  still  remains  doubtful  The 
third  division  wiU  represent  the  doctrinal  systems  of  those 
books  which  belong,  as  to  their  fundamental  type,  to  the 
original-apostoHc  tendency,  but  which  are  written  at  a  time 
when  the  influence  of  Paulinism  is  already  traceable,  or  at 
least  conceivable.  The  grouping  of  these  together  will  bring 
out  what  we  know  of  the  original-apostolic  type  of  doctrine 
after  the  appearance  of  Paul  Since,  lastly,  in  the  latest 
period  of  the  apostolic  age  one  of  the  original-apostolic  doc- 
trinal systems  has  received  its  most  individual  shape  in  the 
theology  of  John,  the  fourth  division  will  have  to  represent 
this  by  itself.  What  books  are  to  be  used  as  sources  for  the 
representation  of  the  various  divisions,  and  what  influence  the 

their  anthors,  or  of  the  tendencies  to  which  they  belong ;  it  must  form  that  into 
a  complete  picture  by  means  of  historical  combination,  or  by  means  of  material 
drawn  finom  other  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  history  would  find  no 
room  in  its  complete  picture  for  many  details  which  our  sources  afford  us ; 
whereas  biblical  theology  has  to  refrain  from  every  criticism  as  to  what  appears 
esMntial  or  non-essential ;  it  has  to  represent,  with  equal  carefulness,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines.  Biblical  theology,  accordingly,  in 
so  far  as  it  investigates  the  literary  monuments  of  the  apostolic  age  as  to  their 
theological  contents,  will  furnish  the  history  of  that  age  with  the  material  for 
the  representation  of  its  inner  development ;  but  it  cannot  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  latter  science  without  passing  over  its  own  boundaries  and  en- 
dangering the  solution  of  its  own  special  problem.  We  find  an  instructive  parallel 
in  the  recent  attempts  to  give  New  Testament  introduction  the  form  of  a  literary 
history  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  likewise  only  drag  foreign  matter  into  the 
discipline,  and  hinder  the  complete  solution  of  its  own  problem.  New  Testa- 
ment introduction  and  biblical  theology  are  auxiliary  sciences ;  they  have  to 
furnish  the  material  which  is  first  turned  to  full  account  in  other  disciplines. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that,  there  any  more  than  here,  this  material  must 
be  heaped  together  in  a  chaotic  fashion,  since  it  bears  in  itself  the  rules  of  a 
sjitimitifi  anangement. 
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iudividuality  of  their  author  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  time  on  the  other,  have  had  upon  the  working 
out  of  their  doctrinal  systems, — ^these  are  points  which  the 
special  introduction  to  the  several  divisions  will  have  to  con- 
sider. In  what  sense  a  representation  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  to  be  prefixed  to  these  four  leading  divisions  must  be 
reserved  for  a  special  investigation. 


§  3.  Investigation  of  Sources. 

In  ascertaining  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have, 
firet  of  all,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Old  Testament  In  doing 
so,  however,  we  must,  of  course,  regard  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conceived  in  the  apostolic  age.  (b)  How  far  the 
religious  ideas  of  later  Judaism,  or  the  doctrines  of  Jewish 
theology,  have  influenced  the  formation  of  the  ideas  and  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  can  be  ascertained  only  after  we 
have  brought  out  the  latter  by  means  of  biblical  theology. 
(c)  The  principal  task  remains  the  ascertaining  of  these 
from  the  connections  of  thought  of  the  sources  themselves,  a 
fundamental  principle  being  that  each  writer  can  be  explained 
only  out  of  himself,  (d)  As  a  preliminary  condition  of  this 
there  is  need  of  grammatico-historical  exegesis,  which,  how- 
ever, must  continue  in  constant  reciprocal  action  with  biblical 
theology. 

(a)  In  order  to  understand  the  several  doctrines  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  right  determination  of  the 
ideas  which  they  connect  with  the  expressions  which  they 
employ  is  of  paramount  importance.  We  must  neither,  with- 
out more  ado,  import  into  these  expressions  dogmatic  ideas 
which  a  later  age  has  coined  and  designated  with  biblical 
expressions,  nor  make  the  philosophical  idea  which  can  some- 
how or  other  be  attached  to  the  philological  analysis  of  an 
expression  the  criterion  of  the  meaning  which  the  author 
connects  with  it  As  a  historical  science,  biblical  theology 
is  referred  only  to  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  in  which  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  stand  historically,  and  in  which 
they  have  grown  up.  Now,  since  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
principal  source  of  this  circle  of  ideas,  it  is  mainly  from  it 
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that,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the  meaning  which  they  connect 
with  their  expressions  is  to  be  elucidated.  In  doing  so,  of 
course,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  apostolic 
age,  the  Old  Testament  was  by  no  means  always  read  and 
understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  written. 
We  shall  therefore  have  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  trans- 
ferring the  ideas  which,  according  to  the  results  of  Old  Tes- 
tament theology,  were  connected  with  certain  expressions  in 
this  or  that  epoch  of  Old  Testament  history,  without  more  ado, 
to  the  analogous  expressions  of  the  New  Testament,  We  must, 
from  the  first,  remember  (and  in  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tion this  will  be  more  particularly  proved)  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  read  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  they 
had  a  particular  knowledge  of  it,  as  a  word  of  God  which  was 
equally  sacred  in  all  its  parts,  and  which  therefore  contained 
only  one  doctrine,  and  that  they  gathered  its  meaning,  not 
from  the  context,  or  the  historical  presuppositions,  of  each 
individual  passage,  but  from  the  sense  of  it  that  seemed  the 
most  obvious.  We  shall  not  therefore  have  to  measure  the 
circle  of  ideas  from  which  they  start  according  to  our  exege- 
tical  and  historico-critical  way  of  conceiving  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  going  back  upon  it  we  shall  have  to  keep  by  the 
simplest  sense  of  the  words,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  confine 
ourselves  to  these  Old  Testament  passages,  books,  and  ways  of 
representing  matters  which  .can  be  expressly  shown  to  be 
familiar  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  to  remember  continually,  that  the  Old 
Testament  can  only  furnish  the  starting-point  for  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  form 
and  shape  which  they  have  in  the  several  writers  depend  also 
upon  many  other  moments. 

(b)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  separated  by  cen- 
turies from  the  epoch  whose  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  we 
become  acquainted  with  in  the  latest  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment That,  during  this  interval,  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Judaism  had  gone  through  a  peculiar  development,  which  in 
many  points  and  on  various  sides  passed  beyond  the  Old  Tes- 
tament circle  of  ideas,  we  learn  from  its  literary  monuments 
(cf.  Bretschneider,  systerrvatischc  Darstellung  der  Dogmatik  und 
Moral  der  Apokryphischcn  Schriftcn  des  A.  T.,  Leipzig  1805, 
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and  the  biblico-tlieological  works  of  de  Wette  and  v.  Colin ; 
cf.  §  6,  b).  But  since  these  were  far  from  attaining  the  same 
diffusion  and  universal  authority  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, neither  will  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are 
to  be  found  in  them  have  been  the  common  property  of  the 
New  Testament  time  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  In  this  interval,  also,  falls  the  beginning  develop- 
ment of  a  Jewish  science  of  Scripture  and  of  a  Jewish 
theology,  both  in  its  Palestinian-rabbinical,  and  in  its  Alex- 
andrian-philosophical form  (cf.  the  Neutestamenttiche  ZeU- 
geschichte  of  Hausrath,  2d  ed.,  Heidelberg  1873-75,  and 
Schlirer,  Leipzig  1874).  But  in  proportion  as  the  former 
stood  nearer  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the 
more  difficult  to  bring  out  the  extent  of  its  development  in 
the  apostolic  age  from  the  sources  which  are  partly  late,  and 
which  mix  up  what  is  old  with  what  is  more  recent  (cf. 
Schoettgen,  horae  hebraicae  et  talmvdicae,  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
1733,  1742  ;  Gfrorer,  das  Jahrhundert  des  McUs,  Stuttgart 
1838 ;  J.  Langen,  dm  Jvdenthum  in  PcUdstina  zur  ZeU 
CAm^i,  Freiburg  1866);  and  in  proportion  as  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  latter  (cf.  Dahne,  geschichUiche 
Darstellung  der  jUdisch-cUexandrinischen  Bdigionsphilosophief 
Halle  1834),  it  is  the  more  imcertain,  historically,  how  far 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  come  into  contact  with 
it.  However  certainly,  therefore,  the  religious  ideas  of  later 
Judaism,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Jewish  theology,  had  an 
influence  upon  the  forming  of  the  religious  consciousness  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  in  which  these  ideas  and  doctrines  lay  within 
the  field  of  vision  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  far 
from  being  precise  enough  to  permit  us  to  start  from  them  in 
ascertaining  that  religious  consciousness.  It  is  only  in  the 
rarest  cases  that  biblical  theology  will  be  able  to  make  use 
of  them  with  certainty  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation.  As  for 
the  rest,  it  will  have  to  limit  itself  to  this,  viz.  to  bring  out, 
as  occasion  arises,  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  contemporary  ideas  which 
are  known  from  other  sources;  and  it  will  have  to  leave 
it  to  history  to  decide  how  far  it  is  able,  by  means  of  other 
historical  considerations,  to  show  an  influence  of  these  ideas 
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upon  the  historical  development  of  theology  in  the  apostolic 
age.^ 

(c)  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  accordingly,  we  must  give 
up  the  attempt  of  explaining  the  ideas  of  the  New  Testament 
by  means  of  contemporary  ideas.  For  such  an  explanation 
even  the  Old  Testament  can  be  regulative  only  as  a  starting- 
point,  and  that,  too,  only  in  the  sense  in  which  biblical,  theology 
shows  it  to  have  been  conceived  of  on  the  pait  of  the  writers 
of  the  Kew  Testament  In  ascertaining  these  ideas,  we  are 
therefore  limited  mainly  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  lie  before  us.  The  essential  import  of  every  idea 
will  have  to  be  ascertained  from  the  heterogeneous  context 
of  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  from  its  con- 
nection with  other  ideas  which  are  already  known,  from  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  the  authors,  and  their  place 
in  the  history/ of  the  apostolic  age.  It  follows  that,  in 
ascertaining  the  ideas  of  a  book,  we  are  referi*ed,  in  the  first 
place,  exclusively  to  that  book  itself  or  to  the  books  which 
belong  to  the  same  author.  It  is  only  when  these  are  not 
sufficient,  or  when  we  wish  to  obtain  a  secondary  elucidation 
of  that  which  is  already  ascertained,  that  we  are  referred,  in 
the  second  place,  to  the  books  which  belong  to  a  kindred  ten- 
dency and  to  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  earlier 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  if  we  can  prove  or 
assume  that  they  were  known  to  the  author  whose  ideas 
we  are  investigating.      On  the   other  hand,  the  explanation 

^  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  claim  which  is  made  upon  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament,  when  it  is  demanded  of  it  that  it  should  set 
forth  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines,  which  are  found  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  from  the  various  moments  which  influenced  their  authors. 
In  90  far  as  these  show  themselves  to  be  the  product,  on  the  one  liand,  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  as  well  as,  on  the  other,  of  the  individuality  and 
time  of  the  authors,  biblical  theology  will  certainly  have  always  to  refer  also  to 
these  factors.  But  if  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  ideas  that 
it  goes  back  even  upon  the  Old  Testament,  then  it  is  for  the  critical  activity  of 
biblical  dogmatics  (§  1,  ef)  that  their  causal  connection  with  the  contemporary 
ideas  which  are  independent  of  that  revelation — a  connection  which  may  be 
brought  to  lig^t  by  history — must  first  come  into  consideration.  In  opposition 
to  those  who  deny  a  historical  character  and  value  to  biblico-theological  investi- 
gations as  soon  as  they  do  not  enter  in  detail  into  all  their  relations  to  the  non- 
biblical  contemporary  ideas,  the  word  of  Baur  is  valid:  "the  teaching  which 
these  books  contain  is  so  limited  in  itself,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  drawn 
cut  of  no  other  soorces  than  these  very  books  "  (p.  30). 
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by  means  of  one  another  of  books  which  stand  far  apart, 
both  as  regards  their  date  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  writers, 
is  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  has  caused  only  ambiguity  and 
confusion  in  biblical  theology.  We  can  only  altogether  ignore 
the  individuality  of  a  Peter  and  a  James  if  we  measure  them 
by  means  of  the  Pauline  circle  of  ideas ;  we  can  only  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  Paul  and  John,  if  we 
attempt  to  explain  the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  If  even 
each  idea  receives  its  peculiar  shape  from  the  spiritual 
individuality  of  the  several  writers,  then  each  doctrine  can  be 
understood  in  its  full  significance  only  if  we  learn  to  under- 
stand it  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  other 
doctrines  of  the  same  author.  By  means  of  this  connection, 
doctrines  of  different  authors,  which  appear  very  similar,  may 
receive  a  very  different  colouring.  Of  course,  biblical  theology 
cannot  on  that  account  be  satisfied  with  having  found  one 
proof  passage  for  a  doctrine ;  it  must  examine  every  passage 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  peculiar  connection  of  thought  in 
which  it  stands,  in  order  that  it  may  discover,  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  threads  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected 
with  other  ideas  and  doctrines.  Not  till  this  is  done  does  it 
find  out  the  series  of  ideas  and  the  circles  of  thought  from 
which  it  can  obtain  the  complete  picture  of  a  writer's  manner 
of  teaching. 

{d)  Accordingly,  a  methodical  exegesis,  ix.  an  exegesis 
which  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammatico- 
historical  interpretation,  is  the  most  important  auxiliary  of 
biblical  theology.  No  doubt  biblical  theology  cannot  always, 
without  more  ado,  make  use  of  the  results  of  such  an  exegesis. 
The  more  exegesis  teaches  us  to  understand  each  book,  in  all 
its  details,  from  its  historical  situation  and  the  aim  which 
that  involves,  so  much  the  more  will  biblical  theology  often 
have  first  to  divest  the  statements  whose  meaning  exegesis 
has  ascertained  of  that  which  is  due  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  come  at  the  real  contents  of  the  idea  or 
doctrine  of  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  biblical  theology 
will  have  to  go  much  more  thoroughly  into  the  analysis 
of  the  lines  of  thought  and  the  associations  of  ideas,  than 
the  most  careful  exegesis  requires  for  the  understanding  of  a 
passage  of  the  New  Testament.     Biblical  theology,  however, 
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can  never  b^n  its  work  until  exegesis  has  explained  its 
soorces  on  all  sides.'  Now  it  is  a  fundamental  hermeneutical 
principle  of  methodical  exegesis  not  to  explain  the  Scriptures 
by  means  of  a  dogmatic  or  philosophical  system  of  doctrine, 
or  by  means  of  imaginary  parallel  passages  whose  similarity 
we  first  of  all  produce  ourselves  by  arbitrarily  explaining 
them  by  means  of  each  other,  but  to  explain  each  writer  by 
means  of  himself,  so  that  we  may  understand  every  individual 
word  &om  out  of  the  whole  circle  of  ideas  from  which  it  is 
written.  Such  an  exegesis,  of  course,  requires  the  assistance 
of  biblical  theology,  which  alone  can  supply  it  with  this 
complete  picture  of  the  circle  of  ideas,  as  it  represents  it  in 
the  decimal  systems  of  the  several  writers.  Thereby  both 
disciplines  enter  into  a  relation  of  fruitful  reciprocity,  which 
opens  up  for  each  the  prospect  of  an  ever  richer  perfection, 
bat,  on  that  very  account,  hardly  permits  them  to  come  also 
to  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  conclusion.  Because  of  this  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  exegesis,  biblical  theology  is,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  growing  science. 
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The  representation  of  the  several  doctrinal  systems  will 
have  to  start  from  the  central  point  around  which  the  doc- 
trinal view  of  each  individual  writer  moves,  and  from  that 
point,  following  the  lines  of  thought  which  are  found  in  the 
writer  himself,  it  will  have  to  describe  the  whole  circle  of  his 
ideas  and  doctrines.  From  this  it  will  naturally  appear — 
(i)  at  what  points  he  has  accepted,  without  independent  in- 
vestigation, ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  more  generally 
diffused,  and  (c)  at  what  points  he  has  peculiarly  developed 
these,  or  reproduced  them  in  new  forms,  {d)  Letstly,  there 
will  come  into  view  the  unity  of  the  revelation  of  salvation 

*  A  representation  of  biblical  theology  cannot  enter  into  detailed  exegetical 
inrect^tionB  without  altogether  losing  its  succinctness.  In  the  use  it  makes 
oC  ereiy  indiyidnal  passage  it  will  let  the  view  which  it  takes  of  it  exegetioally 
come  oat  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  in  cases  which  are  specially  important  and 
difficult  it  will  state  the  leading  reasons  for  that  view.  The  justification  of  its 
ei^etical  views  in  opposition  to  others  lies  only  so  far  in  its  province  as  it  is 
dematided  by  the  rejection  of  other  opinions  in  biblico-theologioal  questiono. 
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their  relation  to  the  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  found 
IhrDUghout  the  New  Testament,  although  it  may  he  in  dif- 
ferent individual  forms.  Since  the  representation  every  time 
takes  its  peculiar  course,  the  place  in  which  the  matter  of 
detail  comes  to  be  discussed  is  generally  a  different  one.  But 
this  misfortune,  which  is  removed  in  great  measure  by  means 
of  references  to  the  places  in  which  the  same  subject  was 
discussed  in  previous  doctrinal  systems,  is  far  outweighed  by 
this,  that  every  detail  is  now  considered  only  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  actually  occurs  in  the  individual  writer.  It 
cannot  occur  that,  in  the  interest  of  a  scheme  which  has  once 
been  fixed,  statements  are  extracted  from  him  regarding  ques- 
tions upon  which  he  nowhere  actually  enters ;  it  will  rather 
naturally  appear  from  the  connection  in  which  each  question 
is  discussed,  whether  the  writer  has  at  all  looked  at  it  inde- 
pendently, and  answered  it  in  a  fashion  of  his  own,  or  whether 
he  has  only  simply  adopted  and  reproduced  ideas  and  doc- 
trines regarding  it  which  were  common  to  the  tendency  or 
time  to  which  he  belonged.  It  might,  indeed,  appear  as  if 
this  could  be  attained  still  more  simply,  viz.  by  expressly 
representing  the  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  common  to  all, 
or  which  at  least  occur  in  many  writers  in  the  same  way  (espe- 
cially the  Old  Testament  presuppositions  which  are  more  or  less 
common  to  all),  apart  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  each,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  would  simplify  much,  and  render 
many  wearisome  repetitions  unnecessary.  But  thereby  the  lively 
connection  of  the  cude  of  thought  in  each  individual  writer 
would  be  broken  up ;  that  which  is  peculiar  would  be  isolated, 
and,  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  common  basis,  put 
in  a  false  light,  and  the  finer  shade  of  meaning  which  that 
which  is  common  often  receives  from  its  connection  with  that 
which  is  peculiar  would  be  easily  overlooked.^ 

(c)  If,  in  the  sense  of  note  a,  the  central  point  has  been 
correctly  found,  around  which  the  doctrinal  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual writer  moves,  then  those  points  in  which  his  peculiarity 
is  to  be  sought  will  naturally  come  into  the  full  light.  Where 
the  question  considered  is  not  something  which  is  quite  new 

^  In  respect  of  the  primitiye  Christian  anthropology  we  have  allowed  oarselves 
an  exception  to  this  role  (cf.  §  27)  >  but  it  is  self-evident  that  the  above* 
mentioned  evils  cannot  occur  here. 
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and  altogether  peculiar  to  a  writer,  this  peculiarity  may  con- 
sist in  this,  that  ideas  and  doctrines  which  aie  found  else- 
where are  more  deeply  and  richly  developed,  or  that  they  aie 
reproduced  in  new  forms.     In  oider  to  bring  this  out,  the 
representation  must  always  keep  in  view  the  comparison  of 
the  later  with  the  earlier  doctrinal  systems.     This  compara- 
tive activity  must  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  positively 
expository.     In  doing  so  theie  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of 
manufacturing  differences  in  a  hair-splitting  fashion  where 
there  are  really  none,  or  at  least  making  too  much  of  them 
by  neglecting  what  is  common,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  obliterating  real  differences  by  looking  only  at  what  is 
common,  and  overseeing  that  which  is  peculiar  in  the  shape 
or  development    Both  dangers  can  be  avoided  only  by  making 
the  representation  of  the  particular  doctrinal  system,  in  its 
whole  extent  and  in  its  inner  economy,  the  leading  point  of 
view,  with  which  the  comparative  activity  is  only  connected. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  is  disconnected  from  the  former,  the 
temptation  is  natural  to  isolate  individual,  perhaps  ingeniously 
conceived,  points  of  view  of  the  comparison,  which  neverthe- 
less express  the  actual  relation  of  the  doctrinal  systems  only 
from  one  side,  and  to  place  other  equally  important  sides  in 
the  shade. 

Xd)  Biblical  theology,  as  distinguished  from  biblical  dog- 
matics, can  represent  no  connected  system  of  New  Testament 
truth,  because,  according  to  §  1,  c,  it  has  to  do  with  the  mani- 
foldness  of  the  forms  of  tcacliing.  As  distinguished  from 
the  history  of  theology  in  the  apostolic  age  (§  2,  c),  it  can 
present  no  progressive  development  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines.  Doctrinal  systems,  which  it  has  to  represent  as 
later,  may  preserve  more  undeveloped  forms  of  the  religious 
consciousness ;  various  forms  of  the  religious  ideas  and  doc- 
trines, although  following  one  another  in  point  of  time,  may 
exist  alongside  of  one  another  with  perfect  justification. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  representation  of  the  theology  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  unity  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  diversity 
of  the  modes  of  teaching  will  and  must  also  come  into  view ; 
and  that  not  in  consequence  of  a  system  which  is  imposed 
upon  it,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inner  necessity  which  lies 
in  the  matter  represented.     If  this  unity  lies  in  the  saving 
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fact  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  this  revelation 
will  be  ever  anew  apprehended  in  the  central  pointy  ground 
which  every  individual  doctrinal  view  tnms  (note  a),  and 
looked  at  from  ever  new  sides.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
further  development  which  starts  from  this  pointy  that  which 
is  general  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
each,  that  unity  will,  like  the  red  thread,  run  through  the 
representation  of  both,  and  be  the  guiding  point  of  view  for 
the  comparative  establishing  of  both.  If,  lastly,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  doctrinal  systems  is  determined,  not  alone, 
it  is  true,  but  at  least  partly,  by  their  succession  in  time,  and 
if  the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  time  must, 
notwithstanding  the  declensions  from  the  straight  line  which 
attach  to  all  human  development^  nevertheless  lead  on  the 
whole  to  an  always  more  complete  and  deeper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  salvation  which  is  given  in  Christ,  then  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament  will 
be  a  continued  proof  that  the  Spirit  which  ruled  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  and  secured  the  preservation  in  its  purity  of 
the  saving  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  was  always  guiding  it 
more  and  more  unto  all  truth. 

§  5.  The  Origin  of  the  Science. 

So  long  as  the  theology  of  the  Church  was  conscious, 
in  a  naive  manner,  of  its  unity  with  the  theology  of  tlie 
Bible,  no  need  was  felt  of  a  scientific  representation  of  the 
latter.  (&)  The  first  impulse  to  such  a  representation  was 
given  by  the  separate  discussion  of  the  biblical  proof  passages, 
whether  this  was  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  or  in  opposition  to  it  (c)  This  naturally  led 
to  the  attempt  to  arrange,  in  an  independent  manner,  the 
results  so  obtained  alongside  of  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church, 
either  as  its  support  or  as  its  corrective,  {d)  Gabler  was  the 
first  who  asserted  the  purely  historical  character  of  biblical 
theology,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  since  his  time  been 
almost  universally  acknowledged  in  principle. 

(a)  In  the  course  of  the  second  century  the  Church  was 
compelled  to  go  back  from  the  living  tradition  of  the  teaching 
of  the  apostles  to  the  literary  monuments  of  the  apostolic  age. 
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iu  order  to  show  from  them  the  reason  and  justification  of  its 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heretics,  and  since  then 
the  theology  of  the  Church  has  professed  to  be  essentially 
nothing  else  than  a  biblical  theology.     But  neither  was  a 
methodical  derivation  of  this  theology  from  Scripture  then 
attempted,  nor,  with  the  dominant  unmethodical  mode  of 
interpretation,  could  such  an  attempt  have  succeeded ;  for  it 
was  very  easy  for  that  method  to  trace  back  new  forms  of 
doctrine,  in  the  formation  of  which  totally  different  moments 
had  had  an  influence,  in   the   most   ingenuous   manner,  to 
Scripture.     Moreover,  the  more  tradition   asserted  itself,  in 
principle,  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  alongside  of  Scripture,  so 
much   the   moi*e   must   the   theology   of  the   Church  have 
deviated,  in   its   further   development,  from   that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bible.     No  doubt  there  were  never  awanting 
men  who,  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  Church  doctrine, 
pointed  to  the  pure  teaching  of  the  word ;  but  the  Beforma- 
tion  first  brought  the  difference  between  the  doctiine  of  the 
Church  and  the  Bible  into  clear  consciousness,  and  demanded 
a   renovation   of    theology   in   accordance   with   its    formal 
principle,  the  sole  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.     The  first 
representations    of    evangelical    theology    professed    to    be 
nothing  else  than  a  reproduction  of  the  teaching  which  is 
oontained  in  Scripture.      But  although   exegesis  was   very 
much  furthered  in  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  revival  of  classical  studies,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  comprehension  of  the  essential  import  of  Scripture  as  a 
revelation  which  the  Eeformers  had  in  consequence  of  their 
deep  sense  of  their  religious  need,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
dominant  doctrine  of  inspiration,  the  principle  of  the  per- 
spicuitas  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  self-interpreting,  could 
be  understood  only  in  the  sense  of  an  explanation  of  the 
separate  parts  by  the  analogia  fidei.     Just  as  certainly,  more- 
over, as  the  believing  consciousness  of  the  Eeformers  was 
produced  by  the  word,  so  certainly  did  it  receive  its  form 
from  the  system  of  ideas  which  they  had  in  common  with 
Catholicism,  or  which  was   developed  in  their   controversy 
with  it ;  and  by  means  of  exegesis  this  form  was  carried  back 
into  Scripture.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  doctrine  which 
was  developed  from  Scripture  was,  no  doubt,  one  that  was 
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essentiaUy  purified  by  their  going  profoundly  into  the  meaning 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  corresponded  in  its  inmost  kernel 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  but  it  was  not  a  doctrine  that 
was  methodically  developed  from  it.  The  more  the  scholastic 
working  out  of  this  doctrine  advanced,  so  much  the  further  did 
it  deviate,  both  formally  and  materially,  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the 
Kew  Testament  Fully  convinced  of  the  scriptural  character  of 
the  system  of  the  Church,  they  treated  its  independent  working 
out  as  of  primary  importance,  its  demonstration  firom  Scripture 
as  secondary;  ex^esis  imported  the  formulated  doctrines  of 
the  system  into  Scripture,  instead  of  developing  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  out  of  itself  independently,  and  thus  made  it 
more  and  more  impossible  for  a  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  the  theology  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  the  Church  even 
arising. 

(V)  The  first  step  by  which  they  began  again  to  separate 
the  import  of  Scripture  from  dogmatics  was  an  independent 
grouping  together  and  an  exegetico-dogmatic  discussion  of  the 
so-called  dicta  prohantia,  which  they  had  up  to  this  time 
annexed,  within  dogmatics  itself,  to  the  several  loci  as  proofs. 
(Cf.  Sebastian  Schmidt,  collegium  biblicum,  Strassburg  1671, 
3d  ed.  1689  ;  Joh.  Hiilsemann,  mndidae  S.  S.  per  loca  dassica 
system,  theolog.,  Leipzig  1679  ;  Joh.  GuiL  Baier,  analysis  et 
vindicatio  illustritim  Script  dictorum  sinceram  Jidei  doctrinam 
assererUium,  Altorf  1716  ;  C.  E.  Weissmann,  institutiones  theoL 
exeg.  dogm.,  Tubingen  1739;  F.  G.  Zickler,  ausfiihrliche  JBr- 
kldrung  der  Beweisspriichc  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Jena  1753-65.) 
Here  the  representation  of  the  doctrinal  matter  of  the  Bible 
is  only  a  means,  not  an  end ;  the  arrangement  is  determined 
altogether  by  the  dogmatic  loci ;  the  exegesis  of  the  individual 
passages,  which  are  torn  from  their  context,  has  quite  a 
dogmatic  character.  The  case  remained  the  same  when 
Bationalism,  which  had  broken  with  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  and  would  yet  keep  in  harmony  with  Scripture, 
employed  this  form  in  order  to  master  the  dogmatics  of  the 
Church  upon  its  own  soiL  The  treatment  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  was  by  no  means  freed  thereby  fh)m  the  bondage 
of  a  system  which  was  foreign  to  it ;  only  the  place  of  the 
Church  system,  which  had,  nevertheless,  originally  grown  out 
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of  Scripture,  was  taken  by  a  lationalktic  sjrstem  which  had 
grown  upon  an  altogether  foreign  soil,  and  in  whose  interest 
the  collected  proof  passages  were  now  misinterpreted  or 
emptied  of  their  real  contents  (cfl  Tdler,  t€pie$  saerae 
Bcripturcu,  Leipzig  1761 ;  Sender,  histarische  und  Kriiudu 
Sammlungen  uber  die  sogenannUn  BeweissUlUn  in  der  Dogmatik^ 
Halle  1764, 1768.  Ct  Exegdisches  Edndbuehjur  die  biblisdun 
BewissUUen  in  der  Dogmatik,  Halle  1795,  1802;  Hofiiagel, 
Handbuch  der  biblisehen  Theologie,  Erlangen  1785, 1789). 

(c)  Pietism,  with  its  living  practical  piety,  had  already 
deeply  felt  the  difierence  between  the  formalism  of  the 
dominant  Church  system  and  the  direct  expression  of  the 
religious  consciousness  in  the  mode  of  teaching  employed  by 
Scripture,  and  had  therefore  attempted  to  represent  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  a  manner  which  was  simpler,  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  Bible  itself,  without  breakiug 
essentially  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  But  these 
representations  are  meant  rather  for  practical  use,  and  are  of 
no  scientific  importance  (c£  A.  F.  Biisching,  epttonu  theologiae 
e  salts  Uteris  sacris  concinncUae,  Lemgo  1757 ;  also  his 
Oedanlccn  von  der  Beschafferiheit  und  dem  Varzuge  der  hibUseh- 
dogmatischen  Theologie  vor  der  Scholastischen,  1758).  But  in 
consequence  of  the  criticism  of  the  biblical  arguments  on  the 
part  of  Rationalism,  the  feeling  was  aroused  even  on  the 
orthodox  side  that  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church  was  in  need 
of  new  supports,  and  that  it  could  obtain  these  only  firom  an 
independent  and  connected  representation  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  although  this  representation  still  borrowed  firom 
dogmatics  its  systematic  form  (ct  Storr,  doctrinae  christ.  e 
soils  sacris  lihris  rq>ctitae  pars  theorctica,  Stuttgart  179S, 
1807;  translated  into  German,  with  additions,  by  C.  Ch. 
Flatt,  1803,  1813).  Zachariae  allows  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  agrees  indeed  as  to  its  matter,  but  not  as  to  its 
terminology  and  arrangement,  with  Holy  Scripture,  whose 
ideas  and  whole  manner  of  thinking  are  in  many  respects 
quite  different  from  ours.  He  will  separately  represent  the 
teaching  which  is  found  in  Scripture  according  to  its  biblical 
sense  and  the  arguments  which  are  drawn  from  Scripture 
in  its  support,  and  in  the  order  which  is  implied  in  Scrii)ture 
and  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  salvation ;  he  will  then  compare 
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tlib  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  in  the  hope  that  the 
latter  will  not  be  thereby  invalidated,  but  only  be  represented 
in  a  new  light  However,  he  also  still  confines  himself 
substantially  to  the  individual  passages  of  the  Bible ;  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  its  concrete  representations  become, 
in  his  hands,  abstract  ideas,  the  influence  of  rationalism  is 
already  very  apparent  (c£  Bihlische  Thedogie  oder  Vnter- 
suehung  des  hiUischen  Grundes  der  vomehmsten  theologischen 
Lehren^  Gottingen  and  Leipzig  1772,  3d  ed.  by  VoUborth, 
1786).  From  the  rationalistic  side,  K.  F.  Bahrdt  {Ver^ch 
eines  biblischen  Systems  der  Dogmatik,  Gotha  and  Leipzig 
1769,  1770,  2d  ed.  1784)  attempted,  by  going  back  upon 
Scripture,  to  put  a  system  of  general  truths  founded  on 
reason  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  Church.  C.  F.  Ammon 
{ErUwwrf  einer  reinen  Jnblischen  Theologie,  Erlangen  1792, 
2d  ed.  under  the  title,  Biblische  Theologie,  1801,  1802) 
r^ards  biblical  theology  as  a  pioneer  and  auxiliary  of  dog- 
matics, for  which  it  has  only  to  provide  materials,  without 
troubling  itself  about  their  connection.  It  arrives  at  these 
materials  as  the  pure  results  (i.e.  the  results  separated  from 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  statement)  of  those 
passages  fix)m  which  the  propositions  of  biblical  dogmatics 
are  derived.  But  although  he  speaks,  in  the  introduction,  of 
peculiarities  of  the  sacred  writers,  of  stages  of  revelation,  and 
of  various  types  of  doctrine,  his  work  is  little  more  than  an 
arranged  discussion  of  the  several  proof  passages  in  the  spirit 
of  rationalism. 

(d)  So  long  as  rationalism  exerted  itself  to  prove  that  its 
peculiar  doctrines  were  contained  in  Scripture,  it  could  no 
more  attain  to  a  real  biblical  theology  than  the  science  which 
stood  upon  the  standpoint  of  orthodoxy.  Now,  however, 
Semler,  in  his  treatises  regarding  a  free  investigation  of  the 
canon  (Halle  1771-1775),  had  broken  with  the  old  Protestant 
dogma  of  inspiration,  and  had  found,  in  all  the  canonical  books, 
ideas  which  were  purely  human  and  conditioned  by  the  time 
of  the  writer,  alongside  of  eternal  and  divine  truth.  If  we 
were  thoroughly  in  earnest  with  this  distinction,  we  could 
leave  it  to  biblical  theology  to  ascertain,  in  a  perfectly 
unprejudiced  manner,  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Bible,  with 
everything  individual,  local,  and  temporal  which  has  been 
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attached  to  them,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  dedaie 
the  most  meagre  extract  of  general  religions  or  moral  tmths 
to  be  the  eternally  valid  kernel  which  dogmatics  has  to 
recognise  and  build  up  into  a  system.  This  step  J.  Ph. 
Gabler  took  in  his  epoch-making  academical  discourse,  '^dc 
justo  discrimine  theologiae  biblicae  et  dogmaticae  legundisque 
recto  utriusque  finibus,"  Altdorf  1789  (reprinted  in  his  minor 
theological  writings,  1831,  voL  ii).  Herewith  the  purely 
historical  task  of  biblical  theology  was  recognised,  and  it  was 
demanded  that  we  should  have  regard  to  the  manifoldness  of 
the  biblical  modes  of  teaching,  a  manifoldness  which  was 
conditioned  by  the  individuality  and  time  of  the  several 
authors.  But  this  right  conception  of  our  discipline  by  no 
means  depended  upon  the  rationalistic  assumptions  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  gained.  Wherever  the  conception  of 
the  character  of  Scripture  as  a  revelation  left  room  for  the 
recognition  of  a  human  factor  in  the  origin  of  the  several 
boote,  a  manifoldness  of  biblical  forms  of  teaching  could  also 
be  recognised ;  and  wherever  a  unity  was  found  lying  at 
the  root  of  this  manifoldness,  the  most  unqualified  normative 
validity  of  Scripture  could  be  reconciled  with  the  fiee 
historical  investigation  of  its  forms  of  teaching.  Accordingly, 
the  conception  of  biblical  theology  which  was  gained  by 
Gabler  has,  in  principle,  obtained  an  almost  general  acceptance 
in  theological  science  (cf.  Stein  in  Keil  and  Tzschimer's  Ana- 
lekten,  vol.  iii,  1,  1816;  Schirmer,  die  btblische  Dogmatik  in 
ihrer  Stcllung  und  in  ihrem  Verh&Uniss  zum  Oanzen  der 
Thcologie,  Breslau  1820  ;  Schmid  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrifi, 
1838,  4;  Schenkel  in  Stud,  u,  KHtik.  1852,  1;  Weiss  in 
the  deutsche  Zeitschrift  fUr  christ.  Wise,  u,  christ.  Leben,  1862, 
Nos.  38,  39). 

§  6.  Earlier  Works  an  Biblical  TJieology. 

The  first  attempt — ^that,  viz.,  of  Bauer — to  carry  out  Gabler's 
conception  of  our  science,  was  still  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  rationalistic  dogmatism,  (b)  The  works  of  de 
Wette,  Riickert,  and  v.  Colin  are  far  more  scientific,  although 
even  in  them  justice  is  not  done  to  its  historical  character 
either  formally  or  materially,      (c)  In    Baumgarten-Crusius, 
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however,  the  right  point  of  view  which  had  already  been 
gained  for  the  treating  of  biblical  theology  is  again,  for  the 
most  part,  surrendered. 

(a)  According  to  6.  L.  Bauer,  biblical  theology  should  be 
''the  development,  pure  and  purged  of  all  heterogeneous 
ideas,  of  the  religious  theory  of  the  Jews  previous  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  according  to  the 
diffeient  ages  and  views  of  the  sacred  writers."  Accordingly 
he  had  first  of  all  to  give  a  separate  representation  of  the 
biblical  theology  of  the  Old  (Leipzig  1796)  and  of  the  New 
Testament  (1800-1802);  and  in  the  latter  he  had  to  dis- 
tinguish the  religious  theory  of  the  first  three  evangelists, 
of  John,  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  Peter  and  PauL^  But  each  of 
the  doctrinal  systems  which  are  here  represented  separately 
for  the  first  time  is  divided,  according  to  the  same  dogmatic 
scheme,  into  Christology,  theology,  and  anthropology;  and 
since  Bauer  distinguishes  throughout  between  the  real  view 
of  Jesus  and  of  His  apostles  and  that  wherein  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  people,  a 
real  historical  comprehension  of  the  several  doctrinal  systems 
(which,  besides,  stand  alongside  of  each  other  in  a  far  too 
isolated  maimer)  is  not  to  be  gained  from  him.  In  fact, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  definition  of  the  science  which 
is  borrowed  from  Gabler,  such  is  not  his  aim.  Bauer  will 
impartially  investigate  the  records  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  order  to  decide  tiie  great  question  whether  Christianity  is 
a  rational  and  divine  religion,  and  whether  it  deserves  to 
become  a  universal  religion.  Since,  however,  he  is  convinced 
that  only  that  which  does  not  contradict  the  principles  of 
experience  and  of  sound  reason  (naturally  in  the  rationalistic 
sense)  can  be  imiversally  valid  truth,  the  rationalistic  doctrine 
must,  in  an  attack  upon  the  system  of  the  Church,  ultimately 
be  proved  to  be  the  real  kernel  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
and  everything  else  must  be  rejected  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  ideas  of  the  people.^ 

^  YoL  v.,  which  was  to  contain  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews  and  James,  was 
not  pohlished ;  the  biblical  ethics  of  the  N.  T.  (Leipzig  1804)  is  discussed 
aeptntely.     Cf.  also  his  breviarium  Iheol  bibiicaef  1803. 

»  Folitz  {das  UrchristerUhvm  nach  dem  Oeiste  der  sammtiichen  Neutestament* 
Uehen  Sehriften  eniwkhelt,  Danzig  1802),  Cludins  {(/ranaichten  des  Christen' 
tkmms,  Altona  1808),  and   Schwarz  {die   Lehre  des  Evangeliums   aus  den 
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(b)  The  works  of  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  {BMischt  Dogmatik 
des  A.  und  N.  T.,  Berlin  1813,  2d  ed.  1830)  and  of  Dan.  v. 
Colin   (Biblischc    Theologie,  edited   by   Dav.  Schulz,  Leipzig 
1836)  mark  an  essential  advance.     Both  treat  first  of  Hebra- 
ism and  Judaism,  then  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His 
apostles,  to  which  they  prefix  a  historical  section,  and  in 
which  they  distinguish  a  Jewish-Christian,  a  Pauline,  and  an 
Alexandrian  tendency.     Both,  however,  represent  the  teaching  , 
of  the  apostles  in  a  connected  system  according  to  a  thoroughly 
dogmatic  scheme,  so  that  those  distinctions  (which  are  also, 
according  to  v.  CoUn,  almost  simply  formal)  are  considered 
only  in  the  case  of  particular  doctrines.    As,  in  this  way,  the 
historical  method  in  the  representation  is  still  prejudiced  by 
the  systematic  method,  so  neither  in  the  conception  of  the 
task,  at  least  in   the  case  of  de  Wette,  is  the  purely  his- 
torical character  of  our  discipline  yet  fully  accepted.     For 
although,  according  to  p.  40,  he  purposes  to  give  that  which 
we  call  biblical  theology,  he  nevertheless  distinguishes,  ac- 
cording to  his  philosophical  idea  of  religion  (§  1-45),  the 
purely  religious  elements  which  are  found  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  from  those  factors  which  he  conceives  to  be 
heterogeneous,  in  order  that  he  may  thus  obtain  the  material 
for  his  "biblical  dogmatics,"  which  represents  Christianity  in 
its  relation  to  contemporary  Judaism  (§  46-61).     On  the 
other  hand,  v.  Colin  means  to  carry  out  the  historical  principle 
more  strictly  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  to  represent  the 
way  of  thinking  which  was  characteristic  of  the  several  ages 
and  teachers  altogether  independently  of  any  Church  system, 
and  of  any  philosophical  party  interest.    But  although  he  has 
worked  up  the  material  of  biblical  theology  more  thoroughly 

Vrlftindm  dargestelllf  Heidelberg  1808)  have  a  similar  standpoint.  The  work 
s\t  KaiiMT  (Biblisdie  Theologie  oder  Jtulaismus  und  Chriatiamsmus  nath  der 
M'HminntUch-historischen  Interpi'etcUionametJiode  und  nach  einer  freinUUlugen 
^thhif  in  du;  kritiscli-vergleichende  Universalgeschichte  der  Religion  und  in 
vli^  mtlwraale  Jieligion,  Erlangen  1813,  18H)  has  little  more  than  the  name 
^  sHmniioii  with  our  science.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  several  religious  ideas, 
v^^i\mN  (MiMtoms,  and  ethical  principles,  in  the  development  of  which  Judaism 
■MM^  \^Urtiitiaiiity  are  interwoven.  It  does  not  give  an  independent  connected 
K'l^^ywnttiitlun  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  ;  and  here  also  the  historical  repre- 
-^H^iii^^H^^  ^  u^t  the  ultimate  aim  ;  for  the  guiding  interest  of  the  author  is  to 
^tiHi^  «kt«ry  whoro  from  the  husk  of  the  ideas  of  the  Bible  the  kernel  of  his 
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than  bis  predecessors,  his  distinction  of  a  symbolical  and  an 
nnsjrmbolical  doctrine  of  religion  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  his  concep- 
tion of  biblical  ideas  and  doctrines  is  often  influenced  by 
Ms  own  rationalistic  views.  In  his  Christian  philosophy, 
Btickert  (voL  iL :  die  Bibel  d.  h.  systematische  Darstdlung  dcr 
Hudogischen  AnsiclUen  des  N,  T,,  Leipzig  1825)  has  also 
reduced  th^  teaching  of  the  apostles  to  a  system ;  but  it  is 
only  incidentally  that  regard  is  had  to  the  difference  of  the 
ipostolic  modes  of  teaching.  Yet  he  no  longer  traces  this 
difiTerence  back  to  the  distinction  between  what  is  Jewish- 
Christian  and  what  is  Hellenistic,  but  to  the  individuality  of 
the  chief  apostles.' 

(c)  The  book  of  L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten-Crusius  (^Grrundzuge  der 

Jnblischen  Thedogie,  Jena  1828)  marks  a  retrogression  in  the 

history  of  our  science,  considered  as  always  realizing  its  idea 

more  and  more  perfectly.     No  doubt  the  doctrines  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments  are  kept  apart  historically ;  still  they 

are  always  represented  together  in  every  individual  point.    A 

manifoldness  of  types  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is 

not  recognised,  or,  at  least,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 

individual  moods,  and  modes  of  expression  and  reasoning; 

different  tendencies  and  a  progressive  development  of  the 

teaching  of  the  New  Testament  are  expressly  denied.  Yet  the 

author  professes  to  give  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 

ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  regarding  God 

and  the  destiny  of  man,  and  busies  himself  in   the   first 

general  part  with  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  nature  and 

historical  relations,  as  well  as  with  the  characteristics  of  their 

books  and  writers.    The  special  part  treats  of  the  ideas  of  the 

kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  children  of  God  as  the  fundamental 

ideas  of  both  dispensations,  but  then  discusses,  according  to  a 

thoroughly  dogmatic  scheme,  the  doctrine  of  God,  of  man,  and 

man's  salvation.    The  representation  contains  much  that  is  fine 

and  ingenious  in  details,  but  is  very  unequal  and  aphoristicaL 

*  Among  smaner  works,  cf.  also  C.  F.  Bohme,  die  Religion  Jesu  Christi  aw 
ihren  Urhmden,  Halle  1S25 ;  Die  Religion  der  Apoetel  Jew  Christi,  1829. 
HatUiai,  der  Religianaglavbe  der  Apodel  Jesu,  GottiDgen  1826-1829.  L.  D. 
Cramer,  Vorlesungen  Hber  die  biblieche  Theologie  dee  N,  T.,  edited  by  Naebe, 
LeiiMdg  1880. 
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§  7.  The  more  recent  Works, 

Inspired  by  KTeander,  Schmid  has  sought  to  develop  the 
manifoldness  of  the  New  Testament  types  of  doctrine  from 
the  religious  individuality  of  the  writers,  and  has  found 
many  followers,  (b)  From  the  other  side,  the  labours  of  the 
Tubingen  school  have  taught  us  to  conceive  the  peculiarity 
of  these  types  of  doctrine  rather  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  (c)  Inspired  by 
that  school,  Bitschl  and  Beuss  have  represented  the  several 
doctrinal  systems  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic age ;  while  Baur,  in  his  theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
brings  to  the  light  all  the  advantages,  but  also  all  the  defects, 
of  this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject. 

(a)  A  new  impulse  to  the  deeper  conception  and  more 
thorough  performance  of  the  problem  assigned  to  our  science 
was  given  by  Neander,  who,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Planting 
and  Training  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles"  (Hamburg  1832, 
4th  ed.  1847  [translated  in  Bonn's  Series]),  represented  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  separately,  viz.  of  Paul,  of  James, 
and  of  John  (section  ii  6,  p.  653-914  [K  Tr.  voL  i  414- 
voL  ii.  58]).  With  his  deep  comprehension  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  religious  life  in  its  various  shapes  and  forms  of 
expression,  he  had  traced  back  the  diversity  of  the  types  of 
doctrine  to  the  individuality  of  the  apostles,  and  had  shown 
the  living  imity  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness 
of  the  human  forms  of  conceiving  it.  Chr.  Fr.  Schmid,  in 
his  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament"  (edited  by  Weiz- 
sacker,  Stuttgart  1853,  4th  ed.  by  A  Heller,  Gotha  1868 
[translated  in  Clark's  Series]),  maintained  this  point  of  view 
in  express  opposition  to  de  Wette  and  v.  Colin,  who  made 
the  difference  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  apostles  de- 
pendent rather  upon  historical  influences  which  lie  outside 
of  Christianity.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  Christianity  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  old  covenant,  which  consists  of  law  and 
promise,  and  that  it  may  be  conceived  either  rather  in  its  unity 
with  that  covenant,  or  rather  in  its  contrast  to  it,  he  obtains 
a  fourfold  possibility  of  types  of  doctrine,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  has  left  its  imprint  in  the  four  apostolic  person- 
alities,    James  represents  Christianity  as  the  fulfilled  law^ 
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Peter  as  the  fulfilled  promise,  Paul  in  its  contrast  to  the  law, 
and  John  in  its  contrast  to  law  and  prophecy.  Although  this 
classification  has  found  much  acceptance,  and  has  certainly 
led  US  in  many  points  upon  the  right  track,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  an  d  priori  scheme  is  here  applied  to  the  individual 
manifoldness  of  the  apostolic  modes  of  teaching  into  which  it 
could  fit  only  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  accident,  or 
of  a  play  of  divine  providence.  In  reality,  however,  it  does 
not  fit  into  it ;  for  we  cannot  even  speak  of  a  contrast  to  the 
promise  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  even  the  slight  modifica- 
tion which  Schmid  gives  to  this  fourth  form  is  by  no  means 
in  congruity  with  the  specific  peculiarity  of  John.  Moreover, 
Schmid  assigns  biblical  theology  by  far  too  great  a  task  when 
he  describes  it  as  the  historico-genetic  representation  of  Chris- 
tianity as  given  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  accordingly,  even  before  he  comes  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  describes  their  life  (ii  p.  7-69  [K  Tr.  273-322]) 
in  far  greater  detail  than  had  been  done  by  de  Wette  and 
V.  Colin.  His  treatment  of  the  several  types  of  doctrine  has 
apprehended  many  right  points  of  view,  and  has  made  them 
the  rule  for  the  development  of  these  types  in  detail,  but  it  is 
still,  both  formally  and  materially,  far  too  much  dependent 
upon  dogmatic  categories,  and  is  frequently  deficient  in  com- 
pleteness and  sharpness  in  the  conception  of  their  peculiarity. 
In  dose  dependence  upon  Neander  and  Schmid,  H.  Messner 
{Lehre  dcr  Apostel,  Leipzig  1856)  has  treated  of  the  several 
doctrinal  systems  (those  of  the  smaller  books,  however,  in 
greater  detail  than  they),  and  has,  with  great  care,  sought  to 
develop  each  of  them  in  its  inner  connection,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  others.  6.  B.  Lechler  {das  apastolische  und  das 
naehapostolische  Zeitalter,  Stuttgart  1851,  2d  ed.  1857)  follows 
the  same  method,  though  far  less  thoroughly.  He  prefixes 
to  the  Pauline  doctrinal  system  the  representation  of  the 
preaching  of  the  original  apostles,  and  follows  it  up  with  the 
doctrines  of  James,  Peter,  and  John  in  the  shape  which  they 
assumed  in  the  period  after  Paul  (cf.  also  Jul.  Eostlin,  ^'uber  die 
Einheit  und  Mannigfiedtigkeit  der  N.  T.  lehre,"  in  the  Jahrb.fur 
deiUsekt  Theol  1857,  2;  1858,  1).  The  handbook  of  J.  J.  van 
Oosterzee  {die  Theologie  des  If.  T.,  Barmen  1869),  which  is  far 
from  independent,  and  very  deficient  in  scientific  definiteness. 
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discusses,  besides  the  theology  of  Jesus  Christ  (according  to 
the  Synoptists,  and  according  to  John),  the  theology  of  the 
apostles  as  Petrine,  Pauline,  and  Johannean.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Petrine,  Pauline,  and  Johannean  theology  by 
Lutterbeck  (die  Xtntc^amenilichcn  Lehrbegriffe,  Mainz  1852, 
ii.  4)  shows  how  one  could  accommodate  oneself  to  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  New  Testament  even  on  the  Soman  Catholic 
side.  The  historical  nature  of  this  representation,  however, 
is  only  apparent,  as  we  may  see  from  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  he  determines  the  relation  of  these  three  to  one  another 
(of.  p.  139,  specially  p.  152-154). 

(h)  If,  since  Xeander,  the  diversity  of  the  New  Testament 
types  of  doctrine  was  traced  back  rather  to  the  religions  indi- 
viduality of  the  several  \yriters,  so  now  the  other  side  also 
was  l)rought  into  prominence,  viz.  the  fact  that  this  diversity 
was  determined  by  the  position  of  the  individuals  within  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.     The  Tubingen  school 
iDgardod  this  development  as  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the 
original  opposition  between  the  Jewish-Christianity  of  the 
original  apostles  and  the  anti- Judaism  of  PauL     It  had  taught 
lucu  to  apprehend  more  exactly  the  questions  which  stirred 
thu  ui)()Htolic  age,  and  therefore,  also,  their  influence  upon  its 
theology ;  it  had  given  them  a  sharper  eye  for  the  difiTerences 
\»f  tlio  apostolic  tendencies,  since  it  conceived  them  as  con- 
tH4\UotIoii8;  and  with  a  view  to  the  establishing  of  its  historical 
\\\\\\  iM'itical  apcrgm,  it  had  subjected  the  books  of  the  New 
'r\«tumi'Ut  to  a  much  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  whole  of 
\\\\<\x  thtu)li)gical  peculiarity  than  had  previously  been  done 
Lsxf.  rhvuk,  Judcnchristenth^im  und   Urchristenthum ;  Kostlin, 
"  4kUV  Uurtohiiilito  des  Urchristenthums,"  in  the  iheologische  Jahrb. 
^SlV,  4  ;   IHaO,  2  ;  Baur,  das  Christenthum  und  die  christluJu 
\ii\Ao  ihr  dni  crskn  JaJirhttnderte,  Tubingen  1853,  2d  ed. 
U^H*;  Uilgonfold,    daa    Urchristenthum   in    den    Eduptnuh 
n*.4^M   mintr    EntwkUungsganges,  1855).     In   consequence 
ss!  iihs>  \Vi4ullrt  «»r  this  school,  a  great  number  of  the  books  of 
.«\i  Now  Torttuniont  were  brought  down  to  the  second  century, 
•>c;i  iiHHntlo  wignilicunco  in  the  sense  of  §  1, 6,  was  destroyed, 
^.a  ih4Av\\v  U\o  theology  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  a 
x^voi;v  vf  tho  doctrinos  of  the  apostolic  and  post- apostolic 
^vo,  ia  which  many  writings  of  the  second  century  were 
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equally  entitled  to  find  a  place  alongside  of  those  of  the  New 
Tefltaxnent  From  this  point  of  view  Schwegler  has  represented 
"  The  Post-apostoUc  Age  in  the  Leading  Moments  of  its  Deve- 
lopment "  (das  naehapostolische  ZeitcUter  in  den  Hauptmomenten 
seiner  Entwicklung,  Tubingen  1846),  in  which  he  thoroughly 
discusses  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  most  important  books 
of  the  New  Testament  But  even  he  who  cannot  adopt  the 
results  of  these  investigations  will  find  in  them  a  great 
stimulus  for  the  sharper  definition  and  the  historical  compre- 
hension of  the  New  Testament  types  of  doctrine ;  especially 
as,  in  accordance  with  its  conception  of  the  nature  and  history 
of  Christianiiy,  the  Tubingen  historico-critical  school,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  older  rationalism,  which  never  altogether 
got  rid  of  the  inclination  to  prove  that  its  doctrine  founded 
upon  reason  was  also  the  kernel  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
does  not  feel  itself  in  any  way  bound  to  the  oldest  conceptions 
of  it,  and  can  therefore  devote  itself,  with  perfect  impartiality, 
to  the  investigation  of  them. 

(e)  After  attaining,  from  an  equally  free  historico-critical 
point  of  view,  to  a  fundamental  and  thoroughgoing  opposition 
to  the  results  of  the  Tubingen  school,  A.  Bitschl  has  given,  in 
his  "  Origin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  '*  (Entstehung  der 
oUkaiAolischen  Kirche,  2d  ed.,  Bonn  1857),  an  excellent 
representation  as  well  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  as  of  the  manner 
of  teaching  of  those  books  which  represent  Jewish-Christianity 
in  the  apostolic  age.  In  his  Histoire  de  la  thiologie  chrdtienne 
au  sidcle  apostolique  (Strasbourg  1852, 3d  ed.  1864  [translated 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton]),  Eeuss  treats  of  the  whole  material 
of  our  science  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  no  doubt  some- 
what related  to  that  of  the  Tubingen  school,  but  which  never- 
theless modernizes  and  modifies  its  results  in  many  respects. 
Notwithstanding  his  brilliant  gift  of  exposition,  however,  the 
detailed  investigation  of  the  doctrinal  systems,  which  are, 
moreover,  always  ingeniously  apprehended  and  luminously 
developed,  often  interrupts  the  historical  narrative  as  violentiy 
as  the  consideration  of  the  moments  which  are  of  importance 
for  the  latter  hampers  the  former  (cf.  §  2,  c).  After  a 
representation  of  the  history  of  Judaism,  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  development  of  the  apostolic  Church,  he  dis- 
cusses, first  of  all,  the  Jewish-Christian  tendency  and  Paulinism. 

VOL.  L  c 
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Then  follow  the  1x)ok8  of  the  mediatfaig  tendency,  Bmong 
which  are  counted  not  only  the  Epistle  to  the  Hel»ewB,  Hist 
Peter,  and  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  birt  also 
the  EpiBtles  of  Barnabas  and  Clemens, and  finalljihe  flieologjr 
of  John.  It  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  Banr's  lectuies 
on  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament  {Varlemngm liber Nm- 
testamenilieke  Theologie,  Leipzig  1864)  appeared,  in  the  form  in 
which  he  had  delivered  them  in  the  years  185 2-60.  Although 
he  describes  onr  science  as  that  portion  of  historical  theology 
which  has  to  represent  the  teachii^  of  Jesus  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  systems  which  rest  npon  it,  so  fir  as  this  can  be 
done  by  means  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
is,  from  his  critical  standpoint,  which  logically  permits  only 
such  a  representation  as  that  of  Schw^ler,  no  justification  in 
principle  for  this  " so  tar"  For  him  there  really  belong  to 
the  ''  teaching  of  the  apostles  "  only  the  doctrinal  systems  of 
Paul  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  treats  of 
as  the  original  antitheses  within  apostolic  Christianity  during 
the  first  period  The  second  period,  which  treats  of  the 
doctrinal  systems  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
(spurious)  Pauline  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  of  James, 
Peter,  and  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
third,  which  closes  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  of  the  Grospel  of  John,  no  longer  represent  "  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,"  but  that  of  much  later  Christian 
writings,  alongside  of  which  the  doctrinal  systems  of  other 
contemporary  writings  could  stand  with  equal  justification. 
Apart  from  this,  Baur  has  clearly  recognised  and  carried  out, 
with  his  usual  ability,  the  task  of  searching  out  the  ''  charac- 
teristic fundamental  view  "  of  each  system  of  doctrine,  and  of 
developing  from  it  **  the  whole  import  of  the  ideas  which  are 
related  to  one  another  in  its  natural  connection,"  although  his 
historico-critical  assumptions  regarding  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  and  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  often,  d  priori,  cause  him  to  put  "  the  individual 
conformation "  of  the  several  systems  of  doctrine  in  a  £EJse 
light.  In  general,  however,  it  comes  out  clearly  in  his  repre- 
sentation that  the  consideration  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  standpoint  of  thecdogical  development 
is  not  less  one-sided  than  that  which  starts  exclusively  from 
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the  religious  individuality  of  the  "vnriters.  Tor  '^e  point  in 
question  in  these  systems  is  not  only  as  to  the  solution  of 
religious  philosophical  problems,  or  the  opposition  and  .recon- 
ciliation of  theological  contradictions,  but  also  as  to  peculiar 
forms  t>f  the  Teligions  life,  forms  which  determine  Otte  several 
writers'  manner  of  teaching ;  and  the  lively  manifoldness  of 
these  cannot  issue  in  mutually  exclusive  contradictions,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  was  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
which  gave  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  its  religious  impulses. 
Afisr  our  handbook  had  appeared  in  two  editions  (1868, 1873), 
there  was  published  Dr.  A.  Immer^s  ''Theology  of  the 
New  Testament"  {Theologie  des  K.  T.,  Bern  18T7),  sub- 
stantially according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Tiibingen  schooL 
After  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
rel^on,  he  represents  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Jewish- 
Christianity  of  the  original  apostles  and  the  mother  Church, 
Faulinism,  the  Jewish-Christianity  of  the  time  after  Paul  (James, 
Apoa),  the  tendency  which  mediated  between  Faulinism  and 
Jewidi-Christianity  (Luke,  Peter),  and  that  which  had  sur- 
mounted this  opposition  (John).  Apart,  however,  from  its 
historioo-critical  and  dogmatic  assumptions,  the  standpoint  of 
the  school  is  far  from  being  clearly  represented  here.  The 
discussion  of  the  standpoint  of  the  original  apostles  is  exceed- 
ingly meagre ;  an  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Apocaljrpse  is 
«8  fer  ftom  being  proved  as  a  mediating  tendency  in  the 
Epistles  of  Peter.  In  general,  notwithstanding  exact  exegesis 
on  the  whole,  and  a  diflfuseness  which  is  often  very  wearisome, 
a  precise  and  concise  expression  is  scarcely  anywhere  given  to 
the  several  ideas  and  lines  of  thought.  What  is  of  little 
importance  is  discussed  very  diffusely;  what  is  of  decisive 
importance  is  often  not  discussed  at  all,  often  very  briefly, 
still  more  frequently  it  is  left  in  suspense  or  distorted. 
Besides,  much  exegetical,  historical,  and  critical  matter,  which 
is  remote  from  the  rightly  conceived  task  and  method  of 
biblical  theology,  is  interwoven  with  the  representation. 

§  8.  Auxiliary  Labours. 

The  attempts  to  represent  a  connected  system  of  biblical 
doctrine  are  of  assistance  to  biblical  theology  in  proportion  as 
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they  enter  into  the  repiodaction  of  the  lines  of  thought  of 
the  several  writers,  (b)  It  is  still  more  directly  assisted  by 
the  representation  of  particular  doctrinal  systems  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  by  dissertations  on  particular  ideas  and  doctrines 
of  these  systems,  (c)  Dissertations  on  particular  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology  also  furnish  much  acceptable  material  in 
proportion  as  they  enter^  somewhat  in  detail,  into  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  (d)  Lastly,  the  leidcography  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  can  also  enter  into  the  service  of  our  science. 

(a)  The  attempts  to  develop  a  system  of  biblical  doctrine 
directly  out  of  Scripture  start  from  the  assumption,  which  is 
confuted  by  biblical  theology,  that  a  uniform  series  of  religious 
ideas  and  doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  parts.  In  this 
sense  J.  T.  Beck  (die  christliche  Zehrunssenschaft  nach  den 
hiblischen  Urhinden,  Stuttgart  1841)  has,  without  more  ado, 
worked  up  the  doctrinal  material  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  a  whole  ;^  while  J.  Chr.  K.  v.  Hofmann  (der 
Schriftbetveis,  Nordlingen  1852-55, 2d  ed.  1857-59),  although 
strongly  opposed  to  every  assumption  of  different  biblical 
types  of  doctrine,  establishes  in  its  several  parts  the  system 
("  Lehrganze ")  with  which  he  commences  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  advances  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and 
from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  to  those  of  His  apostles.  As  here 
already  he  gives  a  closely  connected  consideration  of  the 
sections  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  each  point  of  doctrine,  so 
he  has  later,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Bible  {die  Tieilige  Schrift 
neuen  Testaments  zitsammenhdngend  untersudU,  7  vols.,  Nord- 
lingen 1862-76),  carried  out  his  exceedingly  original  exegesis 
through  almost  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
Although  more  inclined  to  the  historical  point  of  view,  H. 
Ewald  {die  Zehre  der  Bibel  von  Gott,  oder  die  Theologie  des 
cUten  und  neiLen  Bundes,  4  vols.,  Leipzig  1871-76)  also  finds 
already  in  the  Old  Testament  "  such  a  perfect  picture  of  life  in 
the  true  fear  of  God  "  (religion),  that  for  the  delineation  of 
"  the  way  to  God  through  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which 

*  Only  the  first  part  has  appeared,  in  which  he  begins  with  the  doctrine  of 
God,  and  then  treats  of  the  creation,  fall,  and  reconciliation  of  the  world  as  *'  the 
logic  of  Christian  doctrine,*'  or  as  "the  truth  which  has  been  made  known  as 
wisdom  in  Christ"  Cf.  also  Beck,  Einleitung  in  das  System  der  christliehen 
Lehre,  Stuttgart  1838,  2d  ed.  1870L 
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is  to  show  that  it  is  "  only  through  Christ  and  the  H0I7 
Spirit  that  that  way  could  now  be  securely  trodden  and  passed 
over"  (iiL  p.  303)^  he  needs  only  about  80  of  the  1600  pages 
or  80  of  his  work  which  discusses,  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
doctrine  of  the  word  of  God»  and  then,  in  three  principal 
parts,  the  doctrine  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  life,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom.  Although  Sam.  Lutz  (biblische  Dogmatik, 
edited  by  B.  Suetschi,  Pforzheim  1847)  rightly  distinguishes 
his  task  from  that  of  biblical  theology,  he  nevertheless  develops, 
in  a  professedly  purely  historical  manner,  and  with  frequent 
reference  to  the  historical  difference  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  a  very  artificially  constructed  system  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  ideas  which  are  in 
his  opinion  essentially  the  same  throughout,  and  then  the 
conception  of  history,  or  the  divine  economy  of  revelation  in 
history,  which  is  connected  with  these  ideas.  6.  L.  Hahn 
(l%eologie  des  N.  T.,  Leipzig  1864)  also  prefixes  (in  the 
first  part,  which  has  alone  appeared)  to  his  intended  repre- 
sentation of  the  development  of  the  religious-ethical  views 
of  the  apostolic  age,  from  which  the  formation  of  the  several 
systems  of  doctrine  can  first  be  explained,  the  system  of  ideas 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
in  which  not  only  the  Old  Testament  fundamental  presupposi- 
tions, but  also  God  as  "executor  of  an  eternal  decree  with 
r^ard  to  the  world"  (§  70-80),  and  the  Son  of  God  as 
well  as  the  Spirit,  both  in  their  inner-trinitarian  relation 
(§  40-50)  and  in  their  relation  to  the  world  (§  84-98),  are 
already  considered,  so  that  in  substance  the  ideas  and  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  are  already  discussed,  only  without 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  writers.  Although 
occupying  the  standpoint  of  the  newer  critical  school,  which 
usually  contends  most  strenuously  against  the  presupposition 
of  a  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture,  Dr.  A.  E.  Biedermann 
{4Aristliehe  J)ogmatik,  Zurich  1869)  nevertheless  considers  it 
possible,  by  means  of  the  results  of  the  purely  historical  science 
of  biblical  theology,  to  give  a  systematic  expression  in  its  inner 
connection  to  the  original  Christian  believing  consciousness 
which  records  itself  in  Scripture ;  he  does  so  by  bringing  out 
the  several  moments  of  the  whole  system  of  faith  contained  in 
the  Bible,  both  in  the  diversity  of  their  individual  forms  as 
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they  lie  before  ns  in  Scripture,  and  in  their  development  &om 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  that 
which  18  common  and  uniform  therein  that  appears  as  what  is 
eegential  (p.  163).  In  the  first  division  (the  biblical  presuppo- 
sitions of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ),  his  representation  of  the 
tfffAliiTig  of  Scripture  (p.  163-302),  which  is  distinguished  by 
sharpness  and  deamess,  naturally  only  incidentally  takes 
account  of  the  specialities  of  the  biblical  writers ;  while  the 
second  (the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ)  is  divided  into  the 
Christology  of  the  Sjmoptists,  of  Paul  and  of  John ;  and  the 
third  (the  lealization  of  Christian  salvation  in  humanity), 
embracing  soteriology  and  eschatology,  for  the  most  part  points 
out  in  the  several  doctrines  the  course  of  development  from 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  theology  of  John.  Following  the 
example  of  C.  J.  Nitzsch  {System  der  christlichm  Zehre,  Bonn 
1829,  6th  ed.  1853),  E.  Kiibel  attempts  to  represent  "The 
Christian  system  of  doctrine  according  to  holy  Scripture  "  (das 
christliche  Ldvrsystem  nach  der  keiligen  Sckrift,  Stuttgart 
1873),  expressly  distinguishing  his  task  from  the  historical  or 
descriptive  task  of  biblical  theology.  But  although  he  also» 
in  many  doctrines,  enters  into  the  diversities  of  the  several 
types  of  doctrine,  yet  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  obtain  a 
system  which  is  derived  &om  the  testimony  of  Scripture  in  its 
various  forms, — a  testimony  which  is  fuU  of  life,  and  given, 
in  accordance  with  experience,  and  therefore  in  the  form  of 
intuition, — and  developed  in  the  form  of  discursive  scientific 
knowledge  (p.  9).  In  the  second  edition  (1874,  75),  Dr.  K 
F.  A.  Kahnis  has  very  much  abbreviated  the  biblico-dogmatic 
discussions  which  his  "Lutheran  Dogmatics"  (LtUheruche 
Bogmaiik^  Leipzig  1861)  contained  in  voL  i  §  14,  15,  and 
{^portioned  them  among  the  various  articles ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  precise  summaries  of  biblical  teaching  which 
Dr.  R  A.  Lipsiufi  (LskrhuxJi  der  cvangdiseh-protestafUisehen 
Dogmatik,  Braunschweig  1876)  prefixes  to  the  several  articles 
of  doctrine  often  enter  also  into  the  development  of  the  various 
types  of  doctrine  within  the  New  Testament. 

(6)  The  ind^>endent  representations  of  particular  doctrinal 
syst^ns  form  exceedingly  valuable  pioneers  of  our  science, 
especially  as  they  often  furnish  very  careful  comparisons  of 
the  system  which  is  represented  with  the  other  systems  of  the 
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New  Testament.  Of  such  we  have,  for  the  Pauline  doctrine, 
Meyer,1801;  U8teri,1832^51;Dfthne,1835;  Pfleiderer,1873: 
for  the  Johannean,  Frommann,  1839;  KSetlin,  1843;  Hilgen- 
feld,  1849  ;  Weiss,  1862 :  for  the  Petrine,  Weiss,  1855  ;  we 
have  also  the  doctrine  of  James  (Schmidt,  1869),  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (BieHm,  1858,  59),  and  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Grebhardt,  1873) ;  but  these  cannot  be  considered 
more  particularly  till  we  come  to  the  several  systems.  Indi- 
vidual ideas  and  doctrines  of  these  systems  have  often  been 
treated  of  separately.  The  writings  relating  to  these  will  be 
cited  in  the  course  of  our  representation  of  them. 

(e)  Prom  another  side  the  treatises  on  particular  articles  of 
systematic  theology  furnish  biblical  theology  with  materials  of 
various  kinds,  whether  they  rather  represent  the  common 
fundamental  view  of  the  New  Testament,  or  take  more  parti*> 
cular  account  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  its  several  writers. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  transverse  sections  through  the  whole  of 
our  discipline;  and  although  they  are  always  somewhat 
defective,  inasmuch  as  no  individual  doctrine  can  be  fully 
appreciated  outside  of  the  connection  of  the  system  in  which 
it  is  found,  yet  they  have  their  peculiar  value  in  this,  that  the 
relationship  of  the  various  systems  comes  out  more  directly  in 
a  definite  point  than  in  the  complete  representation  given  by 
our  discipline.  As  especially  comprehensive,  we  must  here 
mention  the  altogether  new  edition  of  his  Zehre  von  der  Person 
Christi  (Basel  1856 ;  cf.  also  his  articles  on  the  development 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  in  the  Jakrb, 
fur  d.  TheoL  1857-59)  by  W.  F.  Gess  {Christi  Person  und 
Werk  nadb  Christi  Selbstzeugniss  und  der  Zeztgnissen  der  Apostd, 
Basel  1870,  78,  79),  which  discusses  not  only  all  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  which  refer  to  this  subject,  in  their  historical  order, 
but  also  those  of  the  apostles  according  to  the  individual 
Epistles ;  in  doing  which,  it  is  true,  there  is  often  a  want  of 
succinctness  in  stating  the  resulta  In  the  second  volume  of 
his  ''  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Beconciliation " 
(Bonn  1874),  containing  the  biblical  material  of  the  doctrine, 
A.  Bitschl  has  gathered  together  and  amplified  his  previous 
biblico-dogmatic  labours  (c£  Jahrb.  fUr  d.  Theol.  1863,  2,  3, 
de  ira  dei,  Bonn  1859).  His  exceedingly  original  conceptions 
of  individual  types  of  doctrine  are  often  based  upon  a  peculiar 
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view  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
he  traces  them  back  (cf.  especially  Diestel  on  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God,  in  the  JaJirh.  fiir  d,  ITieol,  1859,  1, 
1860,2;  Teichmann, "  die  Opferbedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu,"  ibid. 
1878,  1).  Lastly,  there  appeared  das  Christusbild  der  Apostd 
und  der  nachapostolischen  Zcit,  of  Dr.  Dan.  Schenkel  (Leipzig 
1879),  which  interweaves  into  its  historical  division,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows,  a  comprehensive  biblico- 
theological  description  of  each  of  the  apostolic  and  post-apo- 
stolic writings.  Since  it  is  now  rather  the  dogmatic,  now  rather 
the  exegetical,  now  rather  the  biblico-dogmatic,  and  now  rather 
the  biblico-theological  point  of  view  which  is  predominant  in 
the  other  works  that  fall  to  be  mentioned  here,  they  are  of 
very  unequal  value  for  our  discipline.  We  cite  the  most 
important  of  them,  without  being  able  to  claim  completeness 
for  our  list.  For  Christology,  cf.  Kleuker  (Johannes,  Petrus  und 
Paulus  ah  Christologen,  Riga  1785),  Schumann  {Christus  oder 
die  Lehre  des  A,  und  iV".  T,  von  der  Person  des  Erlosers,  Ham- 
burg and  Gotha  1852),  Beyschlag  (die  Ghristologie  des  N,  T,, 
Berlin  1866),  Hasse  (das  Leben  des  verkldrten  Erlosers  im 
Himmel  nach  den  eigenen  Aussprilchen  des  Herm,  Leipzig 
1854),  R  Ziemssen  (Christus  der  Herr,  Kiel  1867),  also 
Zeller  in  the  Theologisclie  Jahrbiicher  for  1842,  1,  cf.  1842,  3. 
Hofiing  (das  Sacrament  der  Taufe,  Erlangen  1846),  A.  Gaspers 
(der  Tdu/begriff  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Bredstedt  1877), 
Scheibel  (das  Abendmahl  des  Herm,  Breslau  1823),  David 
Schulz  (die  christliche  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Abendmahl  nach 
dem  Grundtext  des  iV.  T.,  Leipzig  1824),  Lindner  (die  Lehre 
vom  Abendmahl  nxich  der  Schrift,  Hamburg  1831),  Eahnis 
(die  Lehre  vmn  Abendmahl,  Leipzig  1851),  Ruckert  (das 
Abendmahl,  Leipzig  1856),  treat  of  the  sacraments.  Biblical 
psychology  has  been  recently  discussed  by  J.  T.  Beck  (Umriss 
der  biblischen  Seelenlehre,  Stuttgart  1843,  3d  ed.  1871), 
Delitzsch  (System  der  biblischen  Psychologic,  Leipzig  1855, 
2d  ed.  1861  [translated  in  Clark's  Series]),  and  H.  H.  Wendt 
(die  Begriffe  Fleisch  und  Geist  im  biblischen  Sprachgebrauch, 
Gotha  1878).  Cf.  also  J.  Miiller,  die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
SUnde  (5th  ed.,  Breslau  1867  [translated  in  Clark's  Series]); 
Winzer,  de  daeirumologia  in  s,  Ni  Ti  libris  (Wittenberg  1812) ; 
Lticke  on  the  Lehre  vom  Teufel  (deutsche  Zeitschr.  /.  christL 
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Wissmschafi  und  christl.  Zeben,  1851,  Feb.);  6.  Soskoff, 
GeschickU  des  Teufeh  (Leipzig  1869).  Eschatologj  has  been 
discussed  "with  special  frequency  bj  Weizel  (die  urchrisUiehe 
UnsUrbliehkeiisUhre,  Stvd.  u.  Krit.  1836,  3,  4;  c£  the  same 
author  in  the  Stxidien  der  WilrtembergiseJun  GeistlichkeU,  ix.  2, 
X.  l),Keni  (BeUrdge  zur  NeviestarnerUlichen  Eschaiologie,  Tiibinger 
tJuoL  ZeUschrift,  1840,  3),  Georgii  (jiber  die  eschatologiscJien 
VargUUungen  der  If,  T.  Schriftsteller,  theol.  Jahrbucher,  1845, 1), 
Zeller  (die  Lehre  des  If.  T.  vom  Zuslande  nach  dem  Tode,  ibid. 
1847,  3),  Schumann  (die  Unsterblichkeitdehre  des  A.  und 
If.  T.,  Berlin  1847),  Hofinann  (die  Wiederkunft  Chrisii  und 
das  Zeichen  des  Menschensohns  am  Himmel,  Leipzig  1850), 
Hebart  (die  zweite  siefUbare  Zukunft  Christi,  eine  Darstellung 
ier  gesammten  biblischen  Eschatologie  in  ihren  Hauptmomenten, 
Eriimgen  1850),  Glider  (die  Lekre  von  der  Erscheinung  Chrisii 
unter  den  Todten  in  ihrem  Zusamrnenh/mge  mit  der  Lehre  van 
den  letzten  Dingen,  Bern  1853),  Luthardt  (die  Lehre  von  den 
letzttn  Dingen,  Leipzig  1861),  H.  Gerlach  (die  letzten  Dinge, 
Berlin  1869) ;  cf.  also  0.  Zockler,  de  vi  ac  notione  vocabuli 
cX7ft9  in  novo  test.,  Giessen  1856.  Of  books  relating  to  particular 
articles  of  doctrine  there  should  also  be  mentioned :  Kahnis, 
die  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Geiste  (Halle  1847) ;  Schaf,  die  Sunde 
wider  den  heiligen  Geist  (Halle  1841)  ;  Fr.  Hosseus,  de  notioni- 
has  providentiae  praedestinationisque  (Bonn  1868) ;  Ed.  Freuss, 
die  Bechtferiigung  des  Sunders  vor  Gott  (Berlin  1868);  Tholuck, 
dcLS  Heidcnthum  nach  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Berlin  1853); 
Tholuck,  das  A.  T.  im  If.  T.  (5th  ed.,  Gotha  1861) ;  Kahler, 
das  Gewissen  (L  1 :  Alterthum  und  Neues  Testament,  Halle 
1878). 

(d)  The  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  possibly 
avoid  entering  into  biblico-theological  investigations.  Just  as 
certainly  as  it  has  a  purely  philological  side,  so  certainly  it 
cannot,  from  that  side,  meet  aU  the  requirements  of  its  task. 
For  although  it  is  mainly  from  the  analogous  usns  loquendi  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  a  series  of  termini  technici,  which  the 
doctrinal  language  of  the  New  Testament  has  coined,  must  be 
explained,  yet  that  usage,  as  well  as  the  meaning  which  is 
commonly  given  to  the  words  in  profane  Greek,  has  in  many 
ways  received  a  peculiar  transformation  from  the  Christian 
consciousness  (cf.  v.  Zezschwitz,  Profangrdeit&t  und  biblischer 
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Spraehgeist,  Leipzig  1859).  But  if  a  manifoldnesB  of  modes 
of  representing  things  and  of  teaching  is  brought  out  in  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  then  neither  will  this  trans- 
formation have  been  by  anj.  means  the  same  throughout.  Of 
New  Testament  lexicographers  only  Schirlitz  {jgritchiKhn 
deutschss  Worterbuch  zum  N.  T.,  Giessen  1851,  2d  ed.  1858) 
has  purposely  set  himself  the  task  of  looking,  in  the  manner 
of  biblical  theology,  at  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the 
several  iermirm.  The  JHctiaruiry  of  the  If.  T.  for  the  purpose 
of  eaplaining  Christian  Doctrine,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Teller  (5th  ed, 
Berlin  1792),  professed  to  be  a  reil  biblico-theological  lexicon. 
But,  apart  from  its  shallow  rationalistic  standpoint,  it  is  meant 
only  for  practical  use,  and  makes  no  claim  to  be  scientific. 
The  composition  of  such  a  lexicon  has  recently  been  under- 
taken by  BL  Cremer  (biblisch'theologieckes  Worterbuch  der  N.  T. 
Gr(icUat,  Gotha  1866,  1868,  2d  ed.  1872).  No  doubt  it 
will  always  be  difficult  to  explain,  in  a  thorough  manner, 
the  significance  of  the  termini  of  a  doctrinal  system  outside  of 
the  connection  of  that  system ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  last 
aim  is  attained,  such  a  dictionary  will  always  be  one  of  the 
most  important  auxiliaries  of  the  biblical  theology  of  the  New 
Testament^ 

'  Where  individual  authors  are  cited  in  what  follows,  without  mention  being 
made  of  their  works,  their  biblico-theological  labours,  whidi  have  been  spoken 
of  in  the  Introduction,  or  are  still  to  be  dted  farther  on,  are  eyerywhere 
meant. 


PART   FIRST. 


INTEODUCTION. 

§  9.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jeme  in  their  relation  to 

Biblical  ITieology. 

It  is  neither  methodically  permissible  nor  conducive  to  the 
aim  of  onr  science  to  admit  into  it  a  historical  representation 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  (h)  It  is  not  the  life  of  Jesus  per  se  in 
its  historical  course,  but  the  conception  of  its  religious  signifi- 
cance upon  which  the  earliest  New  Testament  proclamation 
rests,  that  forms  the  starting -point  of  biblical  theology. 
{c)  This  conception,  however,  was  mainly  conditioned  by  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  authentic  explana- 
tion of  the  significance  of  His  person  and  of  His  manifesta- 
tion ;  and  hence  a  representation  of  this  teaching  must  form 
the  preliminary  section  of  biblical  theology. 

(a)  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  starting-point  of  biblical 
theology  must  be  a  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  If  its 
aim  is  to  represent  the  religious  import  of  the  ideas  and 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  inasmuch  as  these 
axe  the  authentic  records  of  the  revelation  of  Grod  in  Christ, 
then  it  appears  that  that  series  of  facts  must  first  of  all  be 
investigated  in  which  that  revelation  has  been  accomplished, 
seeing  that  it  is  with  them  that  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  is^ 
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necessarily  connected ;  and  it  is  a  representation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  would  have  to  bring  out  these  facts.^  But  if  we 
were  to  give  such  a  representation,  we  should  go  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  our  discipline.  Even  as  regards  method, 
the  scientific  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  demands  in- 
vestigations of  a  totally  different  kind.  It  presupposes  a 
historico-critical  examination  of  sources  which  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  the  method  of  biblical  theology.  The 
tatter  has  only  to  inquire  what  are  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
the  writings  that  lie  before  us ;  the  former  inquires  whether 
the  accounts  contained  in  these  sources  are  trustworthy  or  not. 
But  even  as  regards  contents,  every  scientific  representation 
(even  the  most  sketchy)  of  the  life  of  Jesus  must  contain  an 
abundance  of  concrete  details,  and  must  consider  a  number  of 
historical  questions  which,  because  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  purely  human  course  of  His  development,  or  with  its 
local  and  temporal  conditions,  are  of  no  significance  for  the 
character  of  this  life  as  a  revelation,  and  therefore  also  of  no 
significance  for  biblical  theology.  Above  all,  however,  we 
must  not,  without  more  ado,  identify  the  historical  picture  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  which  we  obtain  scientifically  from  our 
sources  with  that  from  which  the  earliest  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  started.  If  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  drawn  from 
the  immediate  perception  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  far  richer  and  more  vivid  than  that  which  we 
can  obtain  from  our  sources,  which  offer  but  a  limited  selection 
of  facts ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  conceivable  that, 
from  what  these  communicate  in  consequence  of  later  investi- 
gations or  of  individual  reminiscences,  we  are  able  to  discover 
other  facts  which  were  still  awanting  in  the  picture  of  the  life 

^  In  fact,  G.  L.  Bauer  has  interwoven  detailed  investigations  into  historical 
questions  connected  with  the  life  of  Jesns  into  the  first  division  of  his  lepie* 
sentation  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Synoptists  (vol.  i).  In  the  ''historico- 
critical  introduction  "  which  de  Wette  prefixes  to  the  representation  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesns  and  the  apostles,  he  gives  a  historical  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jetiis 
(§  207-224) ;  and  similarly  von  Colin  gives  a  representation  of  the  "circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  Jesus  looked  at  from  the  religious  standpoint  in  the 
''general  part"  which  stands  before  his  representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesns 
(§  182-138).  In  keeping  with  his  conception  of  the  task  of  biblical  theology, 
Schmid,  lastly,  has,  in  the  representation  of  the  "Messianic  age,"  oommenoed 
with  the  "  life  of  Jesus  "  as  the  first  division  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (I  p.  33-120 
[E.  Tr.  p.  25-81]). 
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of  Jesus  as  it  shaped  itself  in  the  common  tradition  of  the 
mother  Church — a  picture  which  was  limited  mainly  to  the 
public  working  and  suffering  of  Jesus,  and  which  was  confined, 
even  in  r^ard  to  these,  by  certain  points  of  view.'  Act^ord- 
ingly,  a  scientific  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  cannot 
possibly  be  the  starting-point  of  biblical  theology. 

Q>)  No  doubt  it  was  the  revelation  of  Grod  which  appeared 
in  Christ,  and  which  was  accomplished  in  His  person  and  in 
the  salvation-bringing  facts  of  His  life,  that  was  the  generating 
impulse  of  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines  which  biblical 
theology  has  to  represent  as  the  import  of  the  earliest  pro- 
clamation of  the  New  Testament  But  just  as  it  is  not  these 
facts  per  se,  but  as  conceived  in  their  right  significance,  that 
constitute  the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  so  the  manner  in 
which  this  revelation  was  conceived  and  employed  didactically 
by  the  earliest  witnesses  cannot  be  understood  from  these  facts 
per  M,  but  only  from  the  conception  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  It  is  not  what  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  knew  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  but  what  in  these  facts  was  regulative  for  their  view  of 

'  He  who,  e.^.,  regards  the  snpemataral  conception  of  Jesos  as  a  historical 
fact  in  consequence  of  the  histories  of  His  childhood  which  are  contained  in  our 
Gospels  (which  are  among  the  latest  writings  of  the  New  Testament),  mnst, 
nerertheless,  not  assume,  without  more  ado,  that  it  was  known  to  the  earliest 
tradition,  and  had  therefore  an  influence  upon  the  view  of  the  earliest  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus.  And  whoever  looks  upon 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  of  apostolic  origin,  wiU  find  in  it  many  reminiscences  of 
which  it  is  bj  no  means  evident  that  they  had  passed  over  into  the  earliest 
common  tradition,  and  had  therefore  been  operative  in  the  earliest  procla- 
mation regarding  Christ.  Whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes,  in  conse- 
quence of  historico-critical  investigation,  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  our  sources  with  their  "  glorifying  legendary  adorn- 
ment** represent  it  to  have  been,  will  have  to  allow  that  this  result  would  not 
only  be  worthless,  but  actually  misleading  for  biblical  theology.  For  if  our 
Gospels,  which  rest  upon  the  earliest  common  tradition,  already  show  such  a 
distorted  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  view  of  His  life, 
from  which  the  earliest  writers  of  the  New  Testament  started,  was  more  in 
hannony  with  the  state  of  the  case  which  criticism  is  alleged  to  have  brought  to 
the  light.  And  although,  in  accordance  with  §  1,  6,  we  are  convinced  that  our 
Gospeb,  as  authentic  records  of  the  facts  of  revelation,  can  offer  us  no  distorted 
and  perturbed  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  yet,  even  when  dealing  with  the 
earliest  form  of  tradition,  which  is  brought  out  by  means  of  criticism,  the 
scientific  representation  of  that  life  will  vetf  often  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  historical  matter  of  fact  and  the  idea  of  events  and  of  the  course  of  their 
development  which  has  left  its  mark  upon  that  tradition. 
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the  significance  of  His  person  and  manifestation,  and  therefore 
for  £he  forming  of  their  religious  ideas  and  doctrines,  that  is 
important  for  biblical  theology.  It  is  not,  however,  derogatoiy 
to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  view  of  the  religious  sig- 
nificance of  the  life  of  Jesus,  a  significance  which  we  must^ 
according  to  §  1,  &,  undoubtedly  presuppose,  if  all  the  fftctB 
of  revelation  were  not  yet  known  to  them  as  sucL  Aiid 
biblical  theology  must  not  inquire  how  we,  in  consequence  of 
the  complete  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  records,  have 
to  conceive  the  character  of  the  facts  of  this  life  as  a  revela- 
tion, but  only  how  it  was  conceived  by  the  earliest  pieachen 
of  the  gospel,  since  it  is  only  this  conception  that  can  have 
had  a  determining  influence  upon  their  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines.  For  just  as  certainly  as  it  was  only  gradually  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that  the  salvation  which  was 
given  in  Christ  was  known  more  and  more  deeply  and  com- 
pletely, so  certainly  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  religious  significance  of  the  primary  facts  of  revelation  has 
been  always  growing,  and  therefore  that  these  facts  are  not 
yet  appreciated  in  their  fullest  significance  in  the  earUst  pro- 
damation.' 

(c)  If  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus,  it  must  also  have  made  itself 
intelligible  as  such  to  the  world.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
revelation  that  it  cannot  consist  only  in  certain  facts,  but  that 
it  must  also  secure,  from  the  first,  the  essentially  correct  con- 
ception of  the  significance  of  these  facts ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  revelation  of  God  which  has  appeared  in  Christ,  this  can  be 

'  From  this,  however,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  scientific  representation  of 
the  life  of  Jesns  cannot  be  made  the  hosis  of  biblical  theology.    Suppose,  e,g„ 
that  we  can  actually  show  from  the  oldest  Gospel  what  the  historical  moments  were 
which  made  Jesus  what  He  was,  and  how  He,  under  the  influence  of  these,  has 
gradually  developed  His  views  and  purposes  during  His  public  activity,  yet  the 
question  always  remains,  whether  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  knew  these 
assumed  facts  as  such,  and  appreciated  them  in  their  significance  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  person  of  Jesus.     Or  if  we  suppose,  e,g.,  that  we  must  conceiye 
the  occurrence  related  in  the  Gospels  as  taking  place  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  to 
be  a  mere  vision  of  the  Baptist,  it  has  plainly  a  totally  different  significance  from 
what  it  would  have  if  we  conceived  it  to  be  an  experience  of  Jesus.    For  biblical 
theology,  however,  that  which  is  mainly  of  importance  is  not  at  all  which  of 
these  conceptions  is  the  historically  correct  one,  but  which  of  them  was  that  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  it  alone  could  be  regulative  for 
their  teaching. 
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effected  only  by  the  self-testimony  of  Jesos  (in  the  widest 
extent)  whidh  accompanies  His  manifestation.  It  is,  however, 
self-evident  and  a  matter  of  history,  that  it  is  upon  this  self- 
testimony  of  Jesus  that  the  conception  of  His  manifestation  in 
the  earliest  proclamation  of  the  New  Testament  rests.  We  have 
already  acknowledged  (note  h)  that  this  conception  cannot  yet 
exhaust  its  full  import  as  a  revelation.  The  reason  of  this  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
whole  riches  of  the  self-testimony  of  Jesus  has  already  passed 
over  into  the  comprehension  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
earliest  witnesses;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Jesus,  in  His 
activity  as  a  teacher  (and  therefore  also  in  His  self-testimony), 
was  restrained,  partly  by  the  pedagogic  regard  to  the  inability 
of  His  hearers  to  comprehend  the  revelation  which  was  making 
its  first  appearance  in  the  world  (cf.  John  xvL  12),  and  partly 
by  regard  to  the  circumstance,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
salvation,  that  the  fSacts  of  salvation  were  but  tending  towards 
their  completion,  and  that  therefore  the  fall  comprehension 
of  their  significance  was  still  unattainable.  From  tiiiis  it  is 
already  apparent  how  inadmissible  it  is  to  measure  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  more  fully  developed  apostolic  teaching  by  its  being 
tdready  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  doctrine  of  the  apostles  regarding  Jesus,  and  of  a 
teaching  of  Jesus,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  often  pre- 
viously made,  is  altogether  unhistorical.  If  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  had  been  essentially  ^  new  doctrine  of  God  or  of 
morals,  then  the  teaching  of  His  apostles  could  not  have  turned 
round  the  significance  of  His  person  and  manifestation  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  does.  As  to  its  essential  kernel,  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Himself  was  much  rather  nothing  else  than  a  doctrine 
of  the  significance  of  His  person  and  manifestation,  and  must, 
in  this  respect,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  original  ideas 
of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  regarding  these.^    The 

*  When  snch  questions  are  discnssed  in  the  representations  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
(note  a)  which  are  prefixed  to  His  teaching,  as  His  relation  to  the  Baptist  or  to 
the  psrties  in  the  nation.  His  aims  and  plan,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  means 
of  founding  it,  the  Messianic  idea  and  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  to  the  eipectation  of  the  nation,  the  significance  of  His  miracles  and 
death,  His  prophecies,  and  the  designation  of  His  apostles, — these  are  all 
<ine8tions  which  are  of  decisive  significance  for  the  conception  of  His  person  and 
manilestation ;  but  the  most  obvious  answer  was  given  to  them  in  the  sayings  of 
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more  we  conceive  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  this  its  historical 
significance,  and  therefore  in  its  real  character  as  a  revelatioD, 
the  more  simply  is  the  question  answered  as  to  the  relation 
of  biblical  theology  to  the  feu^ts  of  His  lifa  In  so  far,  viz.,  as 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  points  back  to  these  fiEtcts  in  order  to 
make  their  true  significance  known,  or  in  so  far  as  it  assumes 
them  for  its  own  comprehension,  they  will  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  biblical  theology,  and  will  be  presented  to  it 
by  the  tradition  from  which  it  draws  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Still  it  is  only  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  will  form  its  start- 
ing-point ;  for  it  is  in  that  teaching  that  the  conception  whidi 
the  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  of  the  significance  of 
Jesus  and  His  manifestation  is  rooted ;  and  it  is  therefore  in 
it  that  there  is  given  the  foundation  for  the  comprehension  of 
their  religious  ideas  and  doctrines. 

§  10.  Sources  for  the  Eepresentatum  of  the  Tedehinff  of  Jesus, 

The  biblico-theological  representation  of  the  teaching  <^ 
Jesus  has  not  to  ask  what  He  said,  but  what  were  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  which  the  earliest  tradition  possessed,  and  in 
what  form,  (i)  Accordingly  the  Johannean  tradition  is  alto- 
gether excluded  &om  the  sources  of  this  representation, 
(c)  But  even  from  the  synoptic  Grospels  it  is  only  by  means 
of  critical  investigation  into  their  origin  and  relation  to  one 
another  that  the  actual  substance  of  the  earliest  tradition  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  can  be  brought  out 

(a)  Even  the  scientific  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
has  to  occupy  itself  with  His  teaching ;  for  His  teaching  not 
only  formed  a  principal  part  of  EUs  activity,  but  also  gives  the 
most  direct  and  certain  answer  to  important  questions  relating 
to  His  historical  position  and  significance.  Hence  it  will  have 
to  ask  which  sayings  of  Jesus  authenticate  themselves  to 
historical  criticism,  and  what  is  the  idea  of  the  form  and  pur- 

Jesns,  and  this  answer  must  have  been  that  which  was  mainlj  regulative  for  the 
conception  of  them  by  the  apostolic  age.  All  these  questions  belong  therefore 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesns,  nay,  they  form  its  real  substance.  Whatever  other 
statements  of  a  theological  or  anthropological  import,  or  whatever  other  moral 
exhortations  occur  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  we  shall  have  first  to  see  how  far  they 
convey  anything  that  is  peculiar  to  His  teaching,  and  in  what  connection  they 
stand  with  that  its  central  points 
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port  of  His  teaching  which  is  given  by  as  complete  a  collection 
and  consideration  of  these  sayings  as  is  possible.  With  biblical 
theology  it  is  diflferent.  It  only  asks  what  are  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  with  which  the  earliest  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  originally  acquainted,  and  what  is  the  conception  of  His 
teaching  which  comes  out  from  the  form  in  which  they 
possessed  these  sayings.  Whether  the  circle  of  these  sayings 
gives  a  perfect  idea  of  that  which  Jesus  had  said  and  taught^ 
whether  their  oldest  literary  forms  originate  with  the  ear- 
witnesses  themselves,  and  can  therefore  pass  for  authentic, — 
these  are  questions  which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  of  no 
importance  for  it.  At  any  rate,  the  earliest  tradition  regarding 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  tradition  from  which  the  apostolic 
age  drew,  originated  with  the  ear-witnesses;  but  just  as 
certainly  as  the  guarantee  was  given  in  the  character  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  revelation  that  His  disciples  had  not 
misunderstood  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  essential 
significance,  so  certainly  we  cannot  assume,  &  priori,  that 
everything  which  Jesus  had  said  had  remained  in  the  memory 
of  the  first  witnesses,  and  so  had  passed  over  into  the  circle  of 
the  earliest  tradition,  or  that  everything  was  conceived  by  all 
in  its  original  meaning,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  which  was 
in  keeping  with  this  meaning.  Still  it  was  only  in  the  extent 
and  conception  of  it  which  the  earliest  tradition  represents, 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  could  influence  the  commencement 
of  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  New  Testament.  What- 
ever else  Jesus  had  said,  or  whatever  else  may  be  discovered 
as  to  the  meaning  of  His  teaching,  was  as  good  as  non-existent 
for  the  earliest  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Accordingly, 
biblical  theology  cannot  start  from  the  teaching  of  Jesnsperse, 
but  only  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
earliest  tradition. 

(b)  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  we  must  answer  the 
question  as  to  the  sources  &om  which  biblical  theology  has  to 
draw  its  representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  For  such  a 
representation  of  EUs  teaching  as  the  life  of  Jesus  demands, 
the  employment  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (whether  we  regard  it 
as  directly  apostolic  or  only  make  it  depend  upon  independent 
apostolic  tradition)  is  not  only  permissible,  but  altogether  in- 
dispensable, although  it  certtdnly  cannot  claim  an  unqualified 

VOU  L  D 
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aaihenticitj  for  the  discourses  of  Christ  which  it  contains. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  source  for  the  earliest  tradition 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  However  many  authentic  sayings 
of  Jesus,  both  as  to  import  and  form,  are  contained  in  it,  how- 
ever many  sides  of  His  teaching  it  lets  us  see  in  a  new  light 
or  with  greater  deamess,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  in  tfaSs,  the 
latest  Gospel,  that  we  first  hear  of  these  sayings,  and  have  light 
thrown  upon  these  sides,  shows  that  in  tiie  earliest  tradition 
these  sayings  were  awanting  and  these  sides  were  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  they  cannot,  therefore,  have  contributed  to 
determine  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  earlier  books  of 
the  New  Testament  And  even  though  it  were  possible  to 
show  that  a  few  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  we  owe  first 
to  the  Johannean  tradition  had  already  become  active  in  the 
earlier  doctrinal  types  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  that  would 
not  justify  us  in  mixing  up  the  so  very  peculiar  sphere  of 
thought,  in  which  the  discourses  of  Christ  contained  in  this 
Gospel  move,  along  with  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  or  in  placing  it  along  with  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  our  representation.  Even  the  consideration  which  is  so 
frequently  brought  under  our  notice,  the  consideration,  viz., 
that  the  Apostie  John  will  not  have  kept  to  himself  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  which  belong  to  his  individual  remembrance  or  con- 
ception untU  the  time  to  which  the  writings  which  bear  his 
name  belong,  cannot  furnish  us  with  an  occasion  to  do  sa  It 
cannot  do  so,  since  the  form  of  the  earliest  common  tracEtion 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus — a  form  whicB  is  so  pecoIiBify 
different  from  these  discourses — shows  that  these  have  had  at 
least  no  sensible  influence  upon  that  tradition.  Whetbor, 
therefore,  it  was  not  till  later  that  richer  reminiscences  axDse 
in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  John,  and  shed  their  peculiar 
light  over  much  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  whediar  they 
have  actually  slumbered  in  him  xmtil,  connected  as  they  were 
with  his  own  theological  development,  they  received  their 
peculiar  stamp,  stiU  it  ia  only  in  connection  with  the  Johannean 
theology,  which  grew  out  of  them  and  is  therefore  insepaiaUy 
incorporated  with  them,  that  their  treasures  can  be  represented 
in  a  fruitful  manner.^ 

^  While  G.  L.  Bauer  already  considered  "the  Christian  theory  of  religian 
according  to  the  three  first  Gospels  "  and  "according  to  John  "  separately,  in  thflJr 
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(c)  The  earliest  tradition  regarding  the  sayings  of  Jesus  is 
fonnd  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels.  Certainly  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  not  only  have  we  no  manner  of  pledge, 
bat  that  rather,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin,  we  can  only  doubt  that  we  still  possess  in  these  Gospels 
the  full  riches  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  from  which  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  drew  their  views.  But  biblical 
theology  possesses  no  other  authorities  for  the  representation 
of  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  must 
therefore  adhere  to  these  for  its  first  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  seeing  that  our  synoptic  Gospels  in  their  present  form 
are  probably  of  later  origin  than  the  most  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  possible  that  many  sayings  of 
Jesus  have  already  been  taken  up  into  them,  which  were 
either  altogether,  or  at  least  in  their  present  shape,  foreign  to 
the  earliest  tradition,  which  the  doctrinal  development  of  the 
New  Testament  alone  presupposes  at  its  commencement  The 
fact  that  many  sayings  are  testified  to  by  two  of  them,  or  by 
all  the  three,  while  others  are  contained  only  in  one,  makes  it 
natural  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  material  that  is  presented 
by  them ;  and  this  is  rendered  still  more  natural  when  we 
observe  that  even  in  them  the  same  saying  often  already  occurs 

representation  of  the  teacMng  of  Jesns  de  Wette  and  y.  Colin  start  from  all  the 
four  Gocpels.  The  former  (§  226)  sets  np  the  principle  that,  as  regards  the 
import  of  His  teaching,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  to  be  used  as  the  standard  for  criti- 
daa,  while  the  form  of  deliveiy  is  retained  more  faithfully  in  the  Synoptists ; 
and  the  latter  (§  139)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gospel  of  John  makes  it  easier  to 
ascertain  the  subjective  view  of  the  evangelist,  and  therefore  to  distinguish  the 
real  twielihig  as  delivered  by  Jesus  from  the  subjective  form  in  which  it  is 
traosmitted  by  His  disciples.  Without  more  ado,  Schmid  has  represented  the 
**iM*^fag  of  Jesus  according  to  all  the  four  Gospels  (cf.  §  3) ;  and  even  Reuse  has 
done  so  partially,  although  he  also  uses  the  discourses  of  Christ  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  Gospel  as  a  source  for  the  theology  of  John  (cf.  L  p.  156 
[£.  Tr.  L  188]).  It  is  equally  one-sided,  of  course,  when  Baur  regards  it  as 
proved  by  recent  criticism,  tha^  because  of  its  difference  from  the  Synoptists  and 
its  quite  peenliar  system  of  doctrine,  the  Gospel  of  John  oaiupt  be  used  at  all  as 
an  aathecity  for  ihe  teaching  ef  Jesus,  but  only  for  tl^jiiponer  in  which  the 
evangeKat  conceived  it  (p.  22).  But  even  the  manner  in  which  v.  Oostereee 
iizst  repteaents  the  theology  of  Jeeus  according  to  the  synoptic  Gospels  (§  10-16) 
and  aeooiding  to  the  Gospel  of  John  (§  17-22)  separately,  in  order  then  to 
embrace  them  both  in  a  higher  unity  (§  23,  24),  does  not  get  over  the  incon- 
Tenience  of  maldng  biblical  theology  place  at  its  commencement  a  representation 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  the  full  appreciation  of  which  at  l^t  cannot  appear 
tin  its  eloee.  '^T^ilti^ 
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in  verfT  different  shapes  and  differently  conceived.  Accordingly, 
it  is  only  by  means  of  a  careful  criticism  of  sources  that  a 
separation  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  tradition  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  from  the  complete  body  of  the  synoptic  tradition  can 
be  accomplished.'  Of  course  the  necessary  investigation  into 
the  origin  and  relationship  of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  cannot 
be  carried  on  here ;  it  belongs  to  historico-critical  introduction. 
Biblical  theology  can  only  axiomaticaUy  accept  its  results  as 
the  basis  for  its  representation.'  It  is  only  on  the  assumption, 
however,  that  these  results  justify  us  in  gathering  from  the 
synoptic  Gospels  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
and  show  us  the  way  to  do  so,  that  biblical  theology  can  even 
attempt  a  representation  of  that  teaching. 

'  Banr  is  quite  oonBequent  when,  in  accordance  with  his  critical  principle  n- 
garding  the  Gospels,  he  pats  Luke,  as  a  redaction  of  Matthew  with  a  tendenqr* 
and  Mark,  as  a  redaction  which  neutralizes  the  contradictions  of  both,  altogetlxr 
aside,  and  holds  ezdnsiyely  hy  Matthew ;  althoo^^  even  in  it  not  only  is  a 
nniyersalistic  redaction  to  be  distingmshed  from  a  Jewish  -  Christian  tot 
{Grund8chr\ft),  but  even  in  the  latter  the  Jadaism  which  assumed  a  mofe  defiaits 
form  after  the  death  of  Jesus  must  be  distinguished  from  the  original  teaching  of 
Jesus  {ct  p.  23).  But  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the  OQneetnea  ai  bii 
assumption  regarding  the  character  and  relationship  of  the  synoptic  Goapeli,  fhii 
whole  process  of  separation  ultimately  leads  the  critic  to  the  actual  ''prine^lM 
and  doctrines  of  Jesus"  (p.  24,  25),  with  which,  according  to  note  a^  bifalioil 
theology  is  not  at  first  at  all  concerned.  If  the  earliest  apostolic  traditum  hid 
already  actually  conceived  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  sense  of  a  limited  Judaini, 
then,  for  us,  the  history  of  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  would  hafs 
commenced  with  the  teeu^ing  of  Jesus  as  so  conceived.  Moreover,  that  whick 
is  imagined  as  to  an  "  original "  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  only  a  historical  coigeetaie 
without  any  firm  support 

3  It  is  very  unfair  to  raise  the  objection  against  biblical  theology,  that  It  hfdlds 
its  representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  upon  arbitrary  hypotheses  Tignding 
the  Gospels.  For,  since  imiversally  recognised  results  are  not  yet  gsinod  upon 
this  field,  nothing  remains  but  for  the  individual  to  start  from  those  coadnsioDi 
to  which  he  has  come,  and  upon  which  alone  he  can  base  his  repnsBUUtion. 
Besides,  the  views  which  are  developed  in  what  follows  are  nothing  less  fhaniiev 
hypotheses.  They  only  gather  together  the  most  approved  results  of  pretioos 
investigation,  and  put  them  into  the  form  of  a  complete  picture.  For  thdr  more 
particular  proof,  as  well  as  to  see  how  they  stand  related  to  other  views,  cH  WelHt 
"  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  "  {Siud, «.  KrU,  1861, 
p.  29-100,  646-753) ; ''  die  Redestficke  des  apostolischen  Matthiins  "X/oAfMdbcr 
/ttr  deut8che  Theohgie,  1864, p.  49-140) ;  "die  Erzahlungsstiicke  des  apostdUsohes 
Matthaus*'  [ibid.  1865,  p.  ^19-^7 6)  idcuMarcusevangdiumundaeinetffnopiitdkli 
ParcUlelen  (Berlin  1872) ;  dcL8  McUthdtuevangdlum  und  seine  lAMaipartM» 
(Halle  1876). 
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§11.  CrUiecU  PresujjposUians  for  the  Employ ment  of  the  Three 

Synoptic  Gospels, 

The  (jospel  of  Mark,  which  is  abeadj  used  by  the  other 
two  Synoptists,  depends  upon  direct  apostolic  tradition. 
(6)  There  is  also  an  apostolic  writing  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  the  three  Gospels,  a  writing  which  had  principally  aimed 
at  being  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  they  were 
circulating  in  the  earliest  common  tradition,  (c)  Whatever 
other  sources  Luke  has  employed,  are  probably  of  equal  value 
with  one  of  these  two  principal  sources,  {d)  So  far  as  the 
manner  in  which  these  sources  are  used  in  our  Gospels  can  be 
discovered,  it  begets  the  presumption  that,  both  as  to  import 
and  form,  the  earliest  tradition  can  still  be  gathered  from  them 
with  substantial  accuracy. 

(a)  The  assiimption  tiiat  our  second  Gospel  is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  Synoptists,  and  is  used  by  the  two  others,  made  its 
appearance,  it  is  true,  very  early  (cf.  G.  Chr.  Storr,  ttter  den 
Zweek  der  evangelischen  GescMchte  und  dtr  Briefe  Johannis,. 
mbingen  1786,  §  58-62),  and  found  in  Weisse  {Evangelische- 
6effAicA^«,  Leipzig  1838)  and  Wilke  {der  Urevangelist,  Dresden. 
1838)  a  defence  which  was  exceedingly  ingenious  audi 
perfectly  conclusive  in  everything  that  was  essential ;  but  it 
is  only  since  Ewald  adopted  it  in  his  Jahrbiicher  (1848-49 ; 
c£  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  Gottingen  1850,  2d  ed.  1871) 
that  it  has  come  into  more  and  more  general  acceptance.  The: 
once  almost  dominant  hypothesis  of  Owen  and  Griesbach,  which 
made  Mark  the  latest  of  our  three  evangelists,  has  recently- 
been  thoroughly  defended  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the: 
Ttibingen  "  Tendemkritik  "  (cf.  Schwegler,  das  Tuzcliapostolische- 
ZeiiaUer,  Tubingen  1846 ;  Baur,  kritische  UntersuchungeTU. 
aher  die  kanonischen  JB9mii00m,  Tubingen  1847;  Strauss,. 
Ldfen  Jem,  Leipzig  1864;  J^Uer,  Zeitschrift  filr  wisscTischaft- 
liehe  Thedogie,  1865,  3,  4 ;  Keim,  OeschiclUe  Je«ih  von  Nazara, 
Zfiricli  1867-72),  and,  within  that  school  itself,  it  has  been 
nnweariedly  combated,  and  with  emphasis  and  success,  by 
Hilgenfeld  (who,  however,  adheres  to  the  dependence  of  Mark 
upon  Matthew)  since  1850.  The  hypothesis  that  our  second 
Gospel  is  only  a  redaction  of  the  original  Mark  {Urmarkus), 
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ivhich  fonns  the  basis  of  the  other  two  Synoptists, — a  redaction 
which,  it  is  true,  stands  nearest  that  original  Mark,  both 
formally  and  materially  (Holtzmann,  die  syiwptischen  Evangdien, 
Leipzig  1863;  Weizsacker,  UrUersuchungenilherdieevangdischt 
Geschichte,  Gk)tha  1864), — ^has  been  more  and  more  given  up 
again  by  the  newest  defenders  of  the  Mark-hypothesis  (c£ 
Meyer,  Commentary  on  MdttTiew,  Introd.  §  4 ;  Scholten,  das 
dlteste  JSmngdinm,  Elberfeld  1869  ;  Yolckmar,  die  Bvanffdien 
Oder  Marcns  und  die  Synopsis,  Leipzig  1870).  Seeing  that, 
according  to  a  report  of  John  the  Presbyter,  which  is  being 
more  and  more  generally  acknowledged  to  be  trustworthy  and 
to  refer  to  our  second  Grospel  (in  Euseb.  hist,  ecd,  iiL  39),  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  is  derived  from  remimscences  of  the  oral 
narratives  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (cf  Klostermann,  das  Marcus- 
evangelium,  Gottingen  1867;  Gtslxx,  ErUtaieklungsgeschichte  des 
Neviestamentliclicn  Schriftthums,  Giitersloh  1871;  and  my 
Marcusevangdium,  Litroduction),  the  complete  picture  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  which  it  gives  is  the  direct  product 
of  the  living  apostolic  preaching,  which  was  naturally  veiy 
much  richer  than  the  traits  of  it  which  are  contained  in  the 
Gospel,  and  it  afiTords,  especially  in  the  discourses  which  are 
first  written  down  in  it,  an  abimdance  of  material  for  the 
representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

(6)  The  observation  that  our  first  and  third  Gospels  are  two 
writings  which  are  altogether  independent  of  one  another  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  the  further  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  our  Gospels  (cf.  besides  Weisse,  Ewald,  Holtzmann, 
Weizsacker,  also  Bitschl,  tlieologischc  Jahrlmcher,  1851 ;  Plitt, 
de  composit.  evangL  synopt,  Bonn  1860  ;  Beuss,  Geschichte  der 
hciligen  Sdiriften  N.  T,,  5th  ed.,  Braunschweig  1874). 
From  this  it  follows,  viz.,  that  wherever  both  Gospels  show  a 
literary  relationship  without  the  intervention  of  Mark,  another 
source  is  used  in  common  by  both,  but  by  each  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  In  this  source,  most  recognise  the  writing  of  the 
Apostle  Matthew  which  is  mentioned  by  Papias  (in  Euseb.  hisL 
ecd,  iii.  39),  a  writing  which,  it  is  true,  consisted  to  a  veiy 
great  extent  of  discourses  and  sayings  of  the  Lord,  but  which 
also,  according  to  the  result  of  that  analysis,  contained  narrative 
portions  (cf.  my  MattlUkisev.,  Introd.).  In  this  writing  we 
have  to  seek  the  richest  treasure  of  direct  apostolic  tradition 
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of  words  of  Jesus,  and  individaal  traits  of  His  life,  as  they 
group  themselves  specially  round  leading  sayings  of  Bis.  As 
this  writing  has  most  faithfully  reported  the  tradition  which 
had  become  current  in  the  eadiest  apostolic  circle,  so  it  has 
also  had  the  most  powerful  influence,  directly  and  indirectly,, 
upon  the  later  gospel  literature.  Our  first  Gospel,  which  has 
used  it  most  fEdthfally  and  completely,  and  has  worked  it  up, 
witiL  the  aasistanGe  of  Mark;  into  a  complete  history  of  the 
lifis  of  Jesus,  owes  to  it  the  name  of  Matdiew,  which  it  beaon;. 
We  shall  call  it  the  "^  apostolic  source  f  the  first  Gospel  we 
diall,  accoiding  to  custom,  call  Matthew.  Luke  has  used  it 
more  fireely  and  less  completely;  but  yet  he  has  retained 
much  out  of  it  which  our  Matthew  has  no  longer  known  how 
to  fit  into  the  frame  of  his  history  which  he  has  borrowed  from 
Maifc  It  is  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  this 
writing  to  a  mere  collection  of  discourses  or  sayings  that  its 
use  by  our  second  G^)spel  has  been  denied.  Mark  has  partly, 
by  means  of  Petrine  tradition,  amplified  its  narratiye  portions, 
which  are  short  and  sketchy,  but  thrown  off  in  lapidary  style, 
so  as  to  give  them  more  colour  and  completeness;  he  has 
partly  incorporated  within  his  pragmatism  individual  sayings, 
•end,  less  frequently,  even  longer  portions  of  discourses,  occa- 
sionally transforming  them  with  considerable  freedom.  This 
explains  why  it  is  that,  as  compared  with  the  first  Gospel, 
which  has  often  used  the  apostolic  source  with  greater  fidelity, 
and  has  even  adhered  to  it  where  its  redaction  by  Mark  lay 
before  him,  our  second  Gospel  often  shows  a  secondary  text, 
by  means  of  which  criticism  has  been  so  frequeutly  led 
astray.^ 

^  Where  Mattliew  and  Luke  agree  as  to  langnage,  withoat  the  inteirention  of 
Mark,  we  haye,  acoofdingly,  the  yeiy  words  of  tiie  apostolic  sonrce  which  was 
osed  bj  them.  Where  they  differ  from  one  another,  the  original  form  is  to  be 
lotorad,  according  to  the  critical  principle,  that  that  form  is  to  be  regarded  as 
mtaadMTf,  the  motive  of  which  is  stiU  recognisable.  According  to  what  has  been 
and  abo^  Matthew  has,  on  the  whole,  the  prejudice  of  originality  in  Ids  fi&yoar. 
Whenrer  there  appears  to  be  an  essential  dlBBerence  in  the  form,  we  cite  the 
pOBSge  in  which  the  form  shows  itself  to  be  the  most  original ;  otherwise,  we 
ahnply  dto  Matthew.  In  the  case  of  sayings  where  it  appeared  to  be  spedaUy 
important  to  show  that  they  occurred  in  the  apostolic  source,  or  where  the  text 
does  not  appear  to  be  preaenred  in  an  altogeth^  original  shape  in  either  of  them, 
«B  plaoe  the  parallel  passages  of  both  Gospels  alongside  of  one  another.  Whero 
■aintivB  portions,  expressions,  and  disooorses  oat  of  the  apostoHc  source  are 
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(c)  As  regards  the  longer  discourses  which  are  peculiar  to 
Matthew,  we  may,  even  without  checking  them  by  means  of 
Luke,  consider  it  as  very  probable  that  they  are  taken  from 
the  apostolic  source,  and  that,  after  deduction  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  the  evangelist,  they  are  rendered  with  sub- 
stantial fidelity.  Even  individual  expressions,  which  he 
alone  has  retained,  may  often  be  traced  back,  partly  to  this 
source,  partly  to  an  oral  tradition  which  is  of  equal  value. 
But  since  the  earliest  apostolic  source  certainly  had  no  history 
of  the  birth,  the  passion,  and  the  resurrection,  everything 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  evangelist  in  regard  to  these  is 
without  the  direct  guarantee  of  apostolic  tradition.  While  it 
cannot  be  shown  in  the  case  of  Matthew  that  he  has  used 
any  other  written  sources  besides  those  mentioned  in  notes 
a  and  \  in  the  case  of  Luke  this  is  exceedingly  probable  with 
regard  to  many  narrative  portions,  and  at  least  with  r^ard 
to  many  parables.  Now,  since  he  expressly  says  in  his 
introduction  that  he  has  followed  the  tradition  of  eye- 
witnesses, and  appeals  to  previous  works  of  an  analogous 
nature  (i.  1-3),  his  sources  must  either  have  been  of  direct 
apostolic  origin,  or  they  must  have  been  drawn  directly  out  of 
apostolic  tradition ;  they  are  therefore  either  of  equal  value 
with  the  apostolic  source  or  with  that  of  Mark.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  use  of  such  sources  can  be  made  probable  by 
criticism,  there  even  the  sections  which  are  peculiar  to  Luke 
prove  exceedingly  valuable  sources  for  the  earliest  tradition 
of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.* 

contained  in  aU  the  three  Gospels,  the  critical  operation  is,  it  is  tnie,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  complicated,  because  the  form  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  Luke  is  ofteD 
owing  to  that  of  Mark ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  is  also  often  so  mach 
the  more  certain.  We  shall  frequently  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  relatiyely 
most  original  form.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  that  which  is  absolutely  certain  (and, 
seeing  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  so  frequently  in  substantially  perfect  agree- 
ment, there  is  not  little  that  is  so)  affords  a  firm  basis  and  a  guiding  role  for 
the  criticism  of  that  which  remains ;  and,  on  the  other,  biblical  theology  may  b» 
satisfied  with  having  brought  out  the  relatively  most  original  form  which  w» 
have  received  of  tradition  relating  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (and  also  in  regard  to 
His  life,  so  far  as  it  comes  under  our  notice,  according  to  §  9,  c).  Where  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  original  source,  it  is  always  cited  without  r^^rd  to  the 
evangelists  who  use  it     In  such  a  case,  these  have  no  independent  value. 

^  Since  Luke,  indeed,  takes  much  greater  liberty  than  Matthew  in  the  use 
that  he  makes  of  the  apostolic  source,  the  portions  containing  discourses  that 
are  found  in  him  alone,  even  where  they  are  in  all  probability  to  be  regarded  as 
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(d)  It  is  only  the  maimer  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  used  Mark  that  can  be  directly  checked ;  but  even  the 
portions  of  the  apostolic  source  containing  discourses  which 
have  been  used  by  both,  independently  of  one  another,  are 
partially  preserved  with  such  agreement  in  language,  that 
we  can  easily  perceive  its  whole  character,  and  can,  accord-^ 
ingly,  also  show,  for  the  most  part  with  considerable  certainty, 
where  one  or  both  have  changed  the  original  form.  At  least, 
we  thus  obtain  a  wide  field  upon  which  we  can  make 
observations  as  to  how  far  the  freedom  of  the  evangelists  in 
using  their  authorities  went.  And  here  the  suspicion 
awakened  by  the  Tubingen  school,  that  they  have  sub- 
stantially transformed  their  material  in  accordance  with 
doctrinal  tendencies  and  varying  movements  of  the  age,  and 
have  amplified  it  by  altogether  free  compositions,  is  shown  to 
be  totally  groundless  (cf.  even  Biedermann,  p.  223).  The 
variations  of  the  evangelists  from  their  sources  are  explained, 
for  by  far  the  greatest  part,  by  literary  motives,  by  the  en- 
deavour to  illustrate,  to  explain,  to  m^e  the  thought  more 
emphatic,  or  to  weave  the  sayings,  which  are  contained  in  the 
earliest  tradition  in  a  disconnected  form,  into  a  definite  con- 
nection, in  which,  it  is  tnie,  their  original  meaning  is 
occasionally  altered.  That  which  appeared  apt  to  be  taken 
in  a  wrong  sense  they  have  rather  omitted  than  made 
unintelligible.  Even  where  figurative  utterances  or  parables 
are  plainly  applied  and  transformed  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
their  original  meaning,  their  original  reference  is  still,  for  the 
most  part,  apparent  in  some  way  or  another.  That  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  an  addition  of  an  evangelist  so  often 
shows,  so  far  as  we  can  still  check  it,  the  endeavour  to 
attach  itself  in  form  and  import  to  one  of  the  older  sources, 
that   the   same  can  be  assumed  with  good   reason  of  the 

doired  from  the  apostolic  source  or  from  a  tradition  which  is  of  eqnal  valcie,  do 
not,  at  least  as  to  their  form,  warrant  the  same  certainty  as  the  analogous 
•eetioiM  in  Matthew.  Yet,  even  here,  after  deduction  of  whatever  can  be 
•hown  to  be  a  doctrinal  peculiarity  of  the  evangelist,  we  may  nevertheless  count 
vpon  a  tubetantiaUy  faithful  tradition,  especially  where  the  original  meaning 
adU  ahinea  through  the  divergent  explanation  and  application  given  to  it  by 
Lake.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  tha 
in&ncj,  of  the  passion,  and  the  resurrection,  in  Matthew,  applies  also  to  the 
dmilar  aections  in  Luke. 
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comparatiyely  few  cases  where  such  a  check  is  no  longer 
possible.  The  proof  of  this  lies  cleady  before  our  eyes  when 
we  consider  that  which  turns  out  to  be  a  doctrinal  peculiarity 
of  our  three  Gospels  as  Gospels ;'  from  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  perceive  how  little  occasion  it  gave  to  make  a  substantial 
change  upon  the  oldest  tradition. 

§  12.  Prevums  Works  an  (his  SubjecL 

The  earlier  representations  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
start  from  points  of  view  which  are  too  difEsrent  fitmi  ours 
to  be  fruitful  for  the  task  that  we  have  assigned  ourselves. 
(5)  The  same  applies,  it  is  true,  also  to  Schmid  and  Beuss; 
but  they  have,  in  many  points  at  least,  shown  the  way  to 
represent  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  its  specific  peculiarity, 
(c)  Baur  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  an 
altogether  general  ethico-religious  principle,  (d)  Hence  the 
task  still  remained  to  represent  it  from  its  historical  central 
point,  and  in  its  inner  connection. 

(a)  Although  Bauer  has  this  advantage  over  de  Wetts  and 
V.  Colin,  that  he  treats  of  the  Synoptists  apart  from  John,  yet 
he  agrees  with  them  in  treating  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  same  scheme  as  the  teaching  of  the  apostles. 
In  the  first  section  ("  Christology,''  cfl  vol  i.)  doctrinal  and 
historical  matters  are  mixed  together  in  a  vague  manner ;  in 
the  other  two  sections  ("  Theology  "  and  "  Anthropology,"  cfl 
voL  iL  §  7-42)  he  discusses  the  names  of  God,  His  existence. 
His  imity  and  attributes,  creation  and  providence,  the  origin, 
name,  and  communication  of  sin,  etc.,  and,  with  special  detail, 
the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  whereas  it  is  shown  in  §  9,  c, 
that  all  this  does  not  make  us  acquainted  with  the  essential 
peculiarity  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  rather  places  it^  a 
priori,  imder  a  wrong  point  of  view.  In  de  Wette,  some 
essentially  cardiual  points  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  are  already 

*  Having  regard  to  the  poaitioii  of  our  Goapela  in  the  history  of  the  age,  we 
cannot  represent  thia  till  Part  IV.  section  4,  where  those  synoptic  expres- 
alons  whidi  I  cannot  reckon  to  the  earliest  tradition  will  also  be  Mnnxx^mtA. 
Where  such  secondary  tndts  of  onr  Gospels,  or  passages,  as  to  which  a  some- 
what certain  judgment  can  no  longer  be  pronounced,  are  quoted  by  way  of  com* 
parison,  their  use  is  neyertheless  expressly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  zeal 
proof  passages. 
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anticipated  in  the  sketch  of  His  life.  After  an  intro- 
duction as  to  its  '' principle  and  its  character/'  the  '' teaching 
of  Jesus  **  Himself,  like  that  of  the  apostles,  discusses,  first, 
the  doctrine  of  revelation  (§  230-233),  mainly  according  to 
expressions  in  John ;  secondly,  the  general  doctrine  of  Gk>d, 
of  angels  and  demons,  and  of  man  (§  234-245),  to  which 
that  which  has  been  said  of  Bauer's  two  last  sections  sub- 
stantially applies;  and,  finally,  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
($  246-254),  in  which  the  most  that  is  said  really  belongs  to 
the  question*  What  has  been  said  of  de  Wette  applies,  in 
sobatance,  to  v.  Colin,  in  whose  representation  the  ^'un- 
symbolical  doctrine  of  religion"  (§  141-153)  really  dis- 
cusses the  same  questions  as  de  Wette's  second  section, 
only  that  the  doctrine  of  revelation  appeals  here  as  the 
second  division  of  the  doctrine  of  man  and  his  relation  to 
Grod  within  revelation,  while  the  '^  symbolical  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ "  (§  154-168)  &st  comes  to  the  kernel  of 
the  preaching  of  Jesus. 

Q>)  Although  Schmid  also  discusses  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  four  Gospels,  yet  he  consciously  makes  an 
attempt  to  represent  it  in  conformity  with  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment which  is  derived  from  itself,  and  not  in  conformity  with 
current  dogmatic  formula  (cfl  p.  121,  125  [K  Tr.  90,  93]). 
In  doing  so,  he  starts,  correctly,  from  the  message  of  the 
salvation  which  has  appeared  (p.  122  [K  Tr.  90]);  but  when 
this  message  ia,  according  to  §  20,  discussed  imder  the 
following  heads:  the  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  (an  idea  which  is  formed  altogether  from 
discourses  in  John),  of  the  redemption  of  men  through  the 
Son,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  means  of  which  this 
glorification  and  redemption  are  realized,  it  is  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  to  make  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  appear  first  at 
the  close,  instead  of  at  the  beginning, — a  difficulty  which 
Schmid  has  indeed  felt,  but  which  he  has  by  no  means  got 
rid  of  (p.  124  [R  Tr.  92]).  It  is  only  in  appearance,  also, 
that  the  dogmatic  scheme  is  forsaken;  within  the  several 
divisions  it  frequently  reappears  in  substance,  and  hence 
thoroughly  dogmatic  definitions  of  the  nature  of  God  (who  is, 
according  to  p.  132  [E.  Tr.  98],  a  ''self-comprehending  and 
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self-existent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  self-communicating  life 
and  being  **),  of  the  divine  attributes,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
different  states  of  Christ,  of  the  Church  with  its  means  of 
grace,  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  Jesus.  Only  the  order  of  salvation 
is,  here  and  there,  treated  of  in  an  arrangement  which  is 
original,  but  by  no  means  always  lucid,  or  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Beuss  (I  p.  149-2 70 
[R  Tr.  i.  127-232])  ingeniously  connects  the  development  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  Mark  i  1 5,  and  accordingly  treats 
first  of  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  law;  then  there 
follow  the  sections :  du  royaume  de  dieu,  de  la  conversion, 
de  la  perfection,  de  la  foi,  de  la  bonne  nouvelle,  with  the 
latter  of  which  there  are  connected  the  sections :  de  fils  do 
rhomme  et  de  dieu,  de  I'^glise  and  de  Tavenir.  This  is  the 
most  successful  attempt  which  has  been  made  as  yet  to  give 
a  representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  so  far  as  it  has 
become  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  (cf.  L  p.  158 
[E.  Tr.  134  f.]),  although  here  also  the  intermixture  of  expres- 
sions from  John  is  not  to  be  approved  of  as  regards  method, 
and  the  arrangement  is  not  everywhere  in  keeping  with  the 
design. 

(c)  The  representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  by  Baur 
(p.  45-121)  starts,  it  is  true,  from  false  critical  postulates; 
but  since  it  is  in  our  Matthew  that  we  also  find  the  apostolic 
source  preserved  most  completely,  he,  more  than  any  of  the 
other  previous  labourers  in  this  department,  treats  of  the 
same  material  from  which  we  think  of  drawing  our  repre- 
sentation. Undoubtedly  it  is  unhistorical  in  Baur  to  regard 
Jesus  as  the  "  founder  of  a  new  religion  "  (p.  45),  for  this  is 
certainly  not  the  point  of  view  under  which  He,  in  His  teaching, 
has  placed  His  manifestation ;  and  although  Baur  starts  cor- 
rectly from  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  puts  His  person  and 
manifestation  to  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is 
forthwith  one-sided  in  taking  into  account  only  His  relation 
to  the  law,  whereas  it  is  with  prophecy  that  the  message 
regarding  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  which  Jesus  commences, 
finds  its  points  of  contact.  Hence  also  he  comes  to  the 
thoroughly  erroneous  conclusion,  that  the  substantial  kernel  of 
Christianity  is  its  ethical  element,  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  not  so  much  reUgion  as  ethics  (p.  65);  he  conceives  the 
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idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  that  of  a  new  ethico-religioas 
fellowship,  without  any  reference  to  the  Messianic  kingdom 
nrhicb  was  looked  for  in  consequence  of  prophecy  (p.  75) ; 
and  where  he  does  not  get  rid  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  to 
His  person  and  work  by  means  of  the  most  arbitrary  criticism 
(as  in  p.  86,  88,  99-105),  he  gives  them  an  interpretation 
which  empties  them  of  meaning  (p.  89-92),  and  strips  them 
as  &r  as  possible  of  everything  Messianic,  in  order  that  be 
may  retain,  in  the  name  of  Son,  only  the  expression  for  the 
new  principle  of  the  religious  consciousness,  a  principle  which 
be  finds  in  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Father  (p.  115).  There 
remain,  therefore,  as  the  sum  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  only 
**  fundamental  ideas  and  piinciples,  maTims  and  precepts,  as 
direct  utterances  of  the  religious  consciousness  "  (p.  46).  li, 
indeed,  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  is  to 
issue  in  diametrically  opposed  tendencies,  then  the  common 
root  of  these  can  only  have  been  such  an  altogether  general 
etbico-religious  principle ;  but  Baur  has  not  even  satisfactorily 
shown  the  connection  with  that  principle  of  the  doctrinal 
antitheses  which  he  has  discovered. 

(d)  The  representation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  will  have 
to  begin  with  the  message  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  the  historical  central  point  of  His  preaching  (chap.  L). 
When  we  have  once  established  the  meaning  of  this  message 
in  its  relation  to  Israel's  past  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
present,  it  will  then  branch  out,  of  itself,  into  these  divisions : 
that  the  kingdom  of  Otod  is  present  in  the  Messiah  and  His 
activity,  that  it  is  being  realized  in  the  company  of  the 
disciples,  and  that  it  is  coming  in  its  future  completion. 
Everything  else  can  be  only  the  amplification  of  these  out- 
lines. With  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Messiah  (§  13),  it  will  discuss  the  Messianic 
self-testimony  (chap.  iL)  and  the  Messianic  activity  (chap,  iii.) 
of  Jesus ;  with  reference  to  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  company  of  the  disciples  (§  14),  it  will  treat  of 
that  realization  as  consisting  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
Idngdom  of  God  (chap.  iv.)>  and  of  its  empirical  form  in  the 
Messianic  Church  (chap,  v.) ;  and,  lastly,  it  will  dose  with 
the  Messianic  consummation  (chap,  vi ;  c£  §  15).  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptista^ 
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which  is  given  in  the  work  of  v.  Oosterzee  (p.  44-79), 
which  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time  as  my  Biblical 
Theology,  follows  this  order  most  closely.  It  also  starts  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  founder,  then  treats  of  the  King 
of  kmgs  and  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  and,  finally,  (^ 
salvation,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  its  completion.  Immer 
builds  his  representation  of  the  "Beligion  of  Jesus'*  (p.  50- 
177)  upon  a  very  unstable  critical  foundation  as  regards 
the  synoptic  Grospeb,  which  he,  h  priori,  assumes  to  be  the 
only  source  (§  44);  and  he  also  mixes  up  the  historical 
point  of  view  with  the  biblico-theologicaL  His  arrangement 
of  the  "^  leading  ideas  of  Jesus "  is  simple  and  suited  to  the 
subject ;  but  as  he  prefaces  it  with  a  section  concerning  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Baptist,  so  he  follows  it  up  with  a 
discussion  as  to  His  relation  to  Judaism,  in  which  he  can, 
naturally,  only  either  repeat  what  he  has  already  said,  or  state 
what  ought  to  have  been  said  much  earlier,  and  concludes 
with  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  scene  in  Gethsemane 
and  of  the  words  on  the  cross.  Cf.  also  the  excellent  article 
by  H.  Weiss :  "  die  Grundziige  der  Heilslehre  Jesu  bei  den 
Synoptikem"  {Stvd.  u.  Krit.  1869,  1),  and  the,  in  many 
respects,  valuable  *'  Contributions  to  Biblical  Theology  "  by  C. 
Wittichen  (Grottingen,  1865-72:  die  Idee  Gk)tte8  als  des 
Yaters,  die  Idee  des  Menschen,  die  Idee  des  Seiches  Gtottes). 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  MESSAGE  BEGABDING  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 
(X.  F.  F.  Fleck,  de  regno  divino,  Lips.  1829. 

§  13.  The  Kingdom  qf  God  and  the  Messiah. 

The  central  point  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  was  the  glad 
tidings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  because  the  time 
was  fulfilled  in  which  its  coming  was  expected,  (b)  Thereby 
Jesus  attaches  Himself  to  Old  Testament  prophecy,  whidi 
had  looked  forward  to  the  perfect  realization  of  the  dominion 
of  God,  and  therewith  of  the  fullest  salvation,  in  Israel,  in  the 
^Messianic  time,  as  well  as  to  the  popular  expectation  which. 
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in  consequenoe  of  prophecy,  could  conceive  this  completion  of 
the  theocracy  only  nnder  the  fonns  of  the  national  comidon- 
wealth,  (c)  He  exhibited  in  His  activity  the  signs  of  the 
promised  time  of  salvation  which  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
messengers  of  God  must  introduce,  (d)  He  professed  to  be 
the  x^^omised  and  expected  Messiah ;  only  as  such  could  He 
announce  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(a)  It  is  neither  a  piece  of  religbus  information  nor  an 
ethiod  demand,  but  a  proclamation,  that  forms  the  historical 
central  point  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (tcrfpyaa-eiv,  Mark 
1  14,  38,  39).  According  to  the  apostolic  source,  Jesus 
Himself,  with  a  plain  allnsion  to  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  characterizes  His 
proclamation  as  a  message  of  joy  to  the  wretched  (Matt. 
XL  5  =Luke  vii  22  :  mwxol  eva^eXi^oprcu)}  With  special 
frequency  Mark  makes  Jesus  describe  His  proclamation  as  a 
message  of  joy  (chap,  i  15,  viiL  35,  x.  29,  xiii.  10,xiv.  9  :  to 
evvfiikiov).  Its  import  appears  from  the  apostolic  source, 
according  to  which  Jesus  sent  forth  His  disciples  on  their 
probationary  mission  with  the  message :  ijyyiKep  fj  fiaaikeia 
ToS  Oeov  (Luke  x.  9  =  Matt  x.  7) ;  and  it  is  with  the  same 
message  that  Mark  makes  Him  appear  upon  the  scene  Him- 
self (i  15).  What  this  kingdom  of  Gh)d  is,  is  nowhere 
expressly  said ;  the  idea  is  regarded  as  one  quite  familiar  to 
the  people.  In  fEict,  no  one  in  Israel,  which  was  from  the 
first  to  be  a  kingdom  whose  supreme  Lord  and  King  was 
Jehovah,  could  thereby  understand  anything  eke  than  a 
kingdom  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  fulfilled  as  perfectly 
upon  earth  as  by  the  angels  in  heaven  (Matt  vi  10).  The 
message  regarding  its  nearness  does  not  say  that  the  kingdom 
is  already  there,  but  neither  does  it  state  that  it  will  appear 
in  a  future,  however  near.  It  rather  assumes  that  its  coming 
was  expected  after  the  lapse  of  a  (divinely)  appointed  time,  and 
announces  that  this  time  has  elapsed  (Mark  LIS:  weirXiipoiTcu 
6  Koipo^),  and  that  therefore  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  immediately  at  hand. 

'  The  wwx*'  (O^)  >^  neither  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  literally  poor  in  the 

MHuwer  eense,  nor  as  the  spiritoally  poor  in  the  religious  sense ;  it  is  the 
nbole  nation  which  is  meant  in  its  national  wretchedness,  a  wretchedness 
iHiich,  it  is  true,  was  for  the  theocratic  nation  at  once  of  a  spiritual  and  political 
nature. 
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(b)  Jesus  brings  no  new  theology;  the  God  of  Abiaham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  is  His  God  (Mark  xii.  26).     Thereby  the  revdation 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  acknowledged.     The  central 
point,  however,  of  this  revelation  was  this,  that  in  consequence 
of  His  covenant  relation  with  Israel,  God  had  made  known 
His  will  to  that  people,  and  had  attached  the  promise  of  the 
fullest  salvation  to  its  fulfilment.     In  the  Israelitish  theocracy, 
accordingly,  the  realization  of  that  ideal  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt  vi  10)  had  always  been  striven  after;  as  yet,  however, 
it  had  not  been  attained ;  and  the  present,  in  which  the  nation 
sighed  under  the  burden  of  national  misery  in  consequence  of 
its  sins,  was  as  far  as  possible  from  corresponding  with  the 
demands  of  God,  or  the  picture  of  the  future  which  propheqr 
had  painted.     The  kingdom  of  Gk)d  which  was  announced 
could  therefore  be  only  the  realization  of  this  ideal.     Now 
the  prophets,  who  spoke  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mark  xiL  36), 
had  promised   this  realization  in  the  Messianic  time,  and 
therefore  the  message  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the  time 
stated  that  this  promised  Messianic  time  was  come.'    Naturally, 
prophecy  assumes  throughout  that  the  completion    of   the 
theocracy,  which  is  to  commence  at  that  time,  will  take  place 
under  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  whether,  as 
in  the  earlier  prophets,  it  is  conceived  of  as  a  restoration  of 
the  old  splendour,  and  a  supreme  glorification  of  the  Davidic 
kingdom,  or  as  in  Dan.  vii  13,  14,  as  the  founding  of  an 
everlasting  kingdom  which  makes  an  end  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.     Hereupon  is  based  the  hope  which  was  then 
cherished,  especially  by  the  pious  in  Israel,  of  an  everlasting 
kingdom  of  the  promised  Son  of  David  (Luke  L  32,  33),  of 
the  restoration  and  completion  of  the  theocracy,  a  preliminary 
condition   of  which    is    political    emancipation   (L    68-75, 
zxiv.  21).     In  this  sense  the  people  greet  in  the  Messiah  the 
coming  kingdom  of  His  father  David  (Mark  xL  10),  in  this 

'  Accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  God  which  draws  near  in  it  is  not  a  new 
religions-ethical  fellowship  to  be  instituted  by  Jesos  (Banr,  p.  76),  bat  tha 
completion  of  the  Israelitiysh  theocracy  which  was  promised  by  the  propheti. 
The  vineyard  of  the  theocracy  which  was  committed  to  Israel  (Matt  xxL  88) 
becomes,  in  the  futore  of  sahration  which  dawns  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  time^ 
the  kingdom  of  God  (yer.  48).  We  purposely  refrain  from  using  the  ni^w^^ 
kingdom  of  heaven,  because  this  term,  which  occurs  only  in  the  first  Gospel, 
cannot  have  belonged  to  the  apostolic  source.    Ct  §  138,  c 
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sense  they  expect  the  appearing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark 
X7.  43;  Luke  xviL  20,  xix.  11)  or  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (Acts  i.  6).'  It  was  only  in  the  sense  of 
this  expectation  that  the  people  could  understand  the  message 
of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  new  in 
it  is,  therefore,  simply  the  proclamation  of  the  joyful  fact  that 
the  time  is  come  in  which  the  promised  and  expected  com- 
j^tdon  of  the  theocracy  is  to  commenca  This  was  the  form 
lendered  necessary  by  the  history  of  salvation,  the  form  in 
vhich  Jesus  had  to  announce  the  revelation  of  God  which 
was  accomplished  in  His  manifestation,  and  which  laid  the 
basis  for  the  completion  of  salvation. 

(e)  According  to  the  apostolic  source,  Jesus  refers  the 
Baptist,  who  inquires  whether  He  is  the  expected  one,  to  the 
fact  that  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  time,  which  were  foretold 
in  Isa.  XXXV.  5,  6,  appear  in  His  miracles  of  healing  (Matt 
xL  3-5  =  Luke  vii.  19-22;  cf.  Matt.  xvL  2,  3  =  Luke 
xiL  54-56).^  In  it  also  Jesus  explains  to  the  Pharisees, 
when  He  has  shown  them  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  that 
He  is  able  to  cast  out  devils,  how  that  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Satanic  powers  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  earth 
(Matt  xii  28  -  Luke  xL  20).  Wherever  the  dominion  of 
the  powers  that  resist  God  is  broken,  there  the  dominion  of 
God  is  established.  If,  however,  it  is  in  His  activity  that  the 
realixation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  begins.  He  is  its  expected 
founder;  and  therefore  the  Baptist  should  not  be  deterred 
from  acknowledging  Him  as  the  expected  one,  although  He 
has  not  commenced  to  set  up  the  kingdom  in  the  manner  in 

'  Notwithstanding  the  investigations  of  Holtzmann  (Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche 
Theologk,  1867,  3),  I  believe  I  must  maintain  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  the  form  of  the  promised  Son  of  David, 
was  diffused  among  the  people.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  was  by  no  means 
a  direct  o£bhoot  of  the  old  Messianic  expectation  of  the  time  of  the  kings,  but 
a  product  of  the  study  of  Scripture,  which  must,  however,  have  necessarily 
become  a  part  of  the  national  consciousness  through  the  activity  of  the  scribc^s 
in  the  synagogue.     Cf.  Schiirer,  p.  565  ff. 

*  No  more,  of  course,  than  in  Isaiah,  are  these  miracles  conceived  of  as 
mere  credentials  of  a  divine  mission  ;  the  restoration  of  those  who  are  oppressed 
by  the  wretchedness  of  sickness  appears  rather  as  a  symbol  and  prelude  of  the 
lestoratioii  which  realizes  all  the  promised  salvation,  of  the  restoration  which 
must  bring  the  completion  of  the  theocracy  to  the  nation  which  is  sighing  under 
the  misery  of  the  present,  and  which  is  therefore  also  proclaimed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  miserable  in  Uie  glad  tidings  (xi  5). 

TOL.  L  S 
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which  the  people  expected  (Matt  xi  6).  When  He  calls 
Himself  a  messenger  of  God  (x.  40,  xv.  24,  xxL  34,  37, 
xxiL  3,  4),  He  appears  to  rank  Himself  only  in  the  category 
of  the  prophets,  as  He  does  expressly  in  Mark  vi  4.  But 
since  He  declared  that  the  time  of  prophecy  has  expired  with 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xL  13  «  Luke  xvL  16),  who  had 
pointed  to  the  Messiah  as  the  one  coming  after  him  (Matt 
iii.  11),  then  He  Himself  could  be  only  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  messengers  of  Qod,  the  one  who  was  to  bring  about 
the  completion  of  the  theocracy.  He  had,  indeed,  in  the 
same  connection,  declared  the  Baptist  to  be  the  messenger  of 
God  foretold  in  MaL  iii  1,  who  was  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Messiah  (Matt  xi  1 0  =  Luke  vii  2  7) ;  He  also  called 
him  His  Elias  (Mark  ix.  12,  13,  cf.  MaL  iv.  5),  and 
regarded  him  as  the  one  upon  the  recognition  of  whom  men's 
attitude  to  Himself  depended  (Mark  xi  28-33).  With  His 
appearing  there  has  commenced  a  time  of  joy  for  His  disciples, 
which  (Mark  ii  19,  20)  He  compares  with  the  joy  of  the 
companions  of  the  bridegroom  who  have  assembled  to  the 
marriage  feast  Nevertheless,  He  has  forbidden  the  demons 
who  recognised  Him  as  the  Messiah  (i  25,  34,  iii  12),  and 
even  His  disciples  (viii  30),  to  proclaim  His  Messiahship 
publicly.  The  proneness  of  the  people  to  make  Him  the 
hero  of  the  Messianic  revolution  in  the  sense  of  their  ex- 
pectation, which  conceived  political  emancipation  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition  of  the  theocratic  consummation,  compelled 
Him  to  refrain  from  directly  proclaiming  His  Messiahship. 

(d)  The  more,  however,  the  approaching  catastrophe  of  His 
life  relieved  Jesus  from  all  reserve,  so  much  the  more  openly 
has  He  avowed  His  Messianic  dignity.  At  Jericho  He  no 
longer  refuses  the  popular  invocation  as  the  Son  of  David 
(Mark  x.  47),  and  when  He  enters  Jerusalem  He  allows 
Himself  to  be  hailed  as  the  Messianic  King  (xi  8—10). 
Before  the  priests  He  declares  Himself  to  be  the  comer-stone 
of  the  theocracy  spoken  of  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  (xii.  10,  11 ;  cf. 
Matt  xxi.  44) ;  before  His  disciples  He  declares  Himself  to 
be  the  Shepherd  promised  in  Zech.  xiii.  7  (Mark  xiv.  27); 
and  before  the  tribunal  He  solemnly  avows  His  Messianic 
dignity  (xiv.  62  and  xv.  2).  He  has  not,  however,  imported 
any  new  meaning  into  the  Messianic  idea  (Baur,  p.  93),  and 
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trrested  it  to  suit  this  lueaning ;  he  was  convinced  that  He 
conceived  and  fulfilled  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.    Even  His  indirect  claim  of  Messiahship  (note  c) 
leads  thronghont  to  the  condusion  that  He  professed  to  be 
the  Miessiah  promised  by  the  prophets  and  expected  by  the 
people.     He  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  everything  wtdcb, 
stands  written  of  the  Messiah  must  be  accomplished  in  His 
&te  (Mark  xii  10, 11,  xiv.  21,  27, 49),"  and  that  the  disciples 
hffve  found  in  Him  what  the  prophets  and  pious  men  of  the 
Old  Testament  longed  to  see  (Matt  xiii  17=Lake  x.  24). 
However  far  He  still  came'  short  of  that  whidi  the  popular 
expectation  in  its  conception  of  prophecy  (a  conception  which 
was  in  many  ways  so  one-eided)  connected  mainly,  and  often 
exclusively,  with  the  Messianic  idea,  and  however  far  He  also 
excelled  even  the  richest  picture  of  hope  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  consciousness  of  His  divine  mission  which 
called  Him  to  be  the  founder  of  the  consummation  of  the 
theocracy  or  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  looked  forward  to 
by  all  prophecy,  He  could  represent  Himself  as  the  one  who 
was  come  to  bring  the  Messianic  time,  t.e.  the  time  of  the 
promised  completion  of  salvation.     In  His  working  in  con- 
formity with  His  vocation,  the  will  of  God,  which  aimed  at 
the  completion  of  the  theocracy,  began  to  be  realized  upon 
earth ;  in  the  Messiah  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the    kingdom   was    already   in   the    midst   of    His    people 
(Luke  xvii.  21). 

§  14.   The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Disciples, 

The  aim  of  the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  the  realization, 
viz.,  of  the  dominion  of  Gk)d  in  Israel,  begins  to  be  fulfilled 
when  a  company  of  disciples  gathers  around  Jesus,  in  whose 
midst  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  (b)  It  is  His  activity  in 
founding  the  kingdom  which  brings  this  fellowship  into 
existence,  and  this  activity  does  not  consist  in  a  violent 
interference  on  the  part  of  God  with  the  external  destinies 
of  the  nation,  but  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  (c)  Still,  Jesus 
nowhere  directly  designates  the  fellowship  of  His  adherents 

•  Regarding  the  emplojrment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  on  its  formal  side, 
see  more  particularly  §  74. 
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as  the  kingdom  of  God;  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
nation,  it  rather  requires  an  ever-increasing  realization  by 
means  of  a  gradual  development,  (d)  Not  even  in  their 
fellowship  can  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  be  yet  realized  in  an 
absolutely  perfect  manner^  because  the  Messianic  judgment 
does  not  precede  the  founding  of  the  kingdom,  but  falls  at 
the  close  of  its  development. 

(a)  Not  only  is  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  in  the  person 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  Messiah  comes  in  order  that  the 
kingdom  may  also  be  realized  in  IsraeL  His  activity,  how- 
ever, cannot  fail  to  be  successful,  and  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God  must  also  exist  somehow  or  other 
outside  His  person.  Now,  however,  in  Matt.  v.  3,  10,  and 
Mark  x.  14,  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
plainly  described  as  something  which  is  immediately  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  qualified  for  it,  and  in  Mark  x.  15  as 
something  which  can  be  received  even  in  the  present  life,  if 
sought  for  in  the  right  manner.  According  to  Matt.  xxL  31, 
there  are  some  who  already  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God; 
according  to  xi  11  (=Luke  vii.  28),  there  are  some  who  are 
already  therein.  If,  however,  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  greater  than  the  greatest  among  them  that  are  bom  of 
women,  who  still  inquires  after  the  expected  one,  and  stands 
in  danger  of  taking  offence  at  Him  who  has  come  (xi.  3,  6), 
it  follows  that  those  who  see  in  Jesus  the  expected  one,  and 
believe  that  with  Him  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come,  have 
the  infinite  advantage  over  the  former  of  being  already  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Already  they  have  part  in  this  kingdom ; 
in  their  fellowship  it  begins  to  be  realized. 

(6)  In  the  parable  of  the  field  of  various  kinds  of  soil, 
Jesus  represents  His  activity  in  founding  the  kingdom 
(Matt.  xiii.  3-9).  Since  its  success  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  men's  hearts,  just  as  the  success  of  the  labour  of 
the  sower  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  field  on  which 
the  seed  falls,  it  follows  that  this  activity  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  The  oldest  Gospel  makes  it  the  preaching  of  the 
word  (Mark  iv.  14).  The  real  point  of  the  parable,  how- 
ever, does  not  lie  in  the  description  of  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  field.  The  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  the  parable  unveils — a  mystery  which,  it  is  true,  is 
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intelligible  only  to  the  susceptible  hearers  (iv.  11) — ^lies  in 
this,  that  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  take 
place  in  the  manner  in  which  the  popular  expectation 
assumed.  According  to  that  assumption,  there  must,  first  of 
all,  be  a  political  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  a  restoration 
which  is  successfully  ^  accomplished  by  the  employment  of 
physical  force;  whereas* the  kingdom  is  realized  only  where 
the  spiritual  activity  of  the  Messiah  succeeds,  and  this 
success  depends  upon  the  condition  of  men's  hearts,  so  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  independent  of  its 
realization  in  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy.  It  does 
not  come  in  strikiog  events  which  attract  attention  {ovk  . . . 
fieri  'nraparripriaeto^  ovSk  epova-iv'  ISoif  &S€  fj  ixeT),  as  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  already  in  the  midst 
of  those  who  are  still  inquiring  after  its  coming  (Luke 
xviL  20,  21).  "'  The  striving  after  an  immediate  external 
dominion  of  the  world  Jesus  regarded  as  a  temptation  of 
Satan  (Matt  iv.  8-10). 

(c)  Jesus  teaches  even  His  adherents  still  to  strive  after 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  (Matt  vi.  33),  to  pray  for  its  coming 
(vL  10),  and  to  surrender  every  other  possession  for  this 
summum  honum  (xiii.  44-46,  xix.  12).  Although  it  is 
therefore  certainly  existing  in  His  adherents,  it  is  as  certainly 
not  yet  perfectly  realized  even  in  them;  they  are  rather 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God  only  inasmuch  as  they  strive 
to  realize  it,  and  are,  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  convinced  that  this  striving  will  attain  its  goal  In 
general,  however,  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  established  so 
far  as  regards  its  vital  germs,  must  grow  with  an  inherent 
productiveness  until  the  day  comes  which  brings  its  comple- 
tion. In  this  sense  the  oldest  Gospel  has  already  recast  one 
of  the  parables  of  the  apostolic  source  (Mark  iv.  26-29). 
Its  realization  cannot  be  limited  to  the  small  circle  of  the 
present  adherents  of  Jesus,  for  these  have  been  chosen  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  others  what  they  them 
selves  possess  (Mark  iii  14  ;  Matt  x.  26  f.).  The  kingdom  of 
€rod  must  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  like  the  mustard 
seed  which  grows  from  small  beginnings  to  a  disproportionate 
greatness;  it  must  permeate  the  whole  national  life  as 
leaven  permeates  bread  (Matt  xiil  31-33).     On  both  sides 
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it  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  established  upon 
earth  in  its  true  nature  by  means  of  the  individual  act  of  the 
expected  founding  of  the  kingdom^  but  by  means  of  a  gradnal 
development  Although  there  is  no  indication  in  these 
parables  that  the  kingdom  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
Israel,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  its  development  is  described  in 
such  a  manner  as  causes  it  to  appear  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  Israelitish  national  fellowship  and 
its  civil  commonwealth. 

(d)  In  the  parables  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat  and  the 
fishes  in  the  net  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30,  47  f.),  Jesus  shows  that 
the  sin  which  exists  in  the  world  mixes  as  a  disturbing 
influence,  not  only  during  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world,  but  even  at  its  foundation,  so  that  impure 
elements  are  always  anew  forcing  their  way  into  the  circle  in 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  being  realized.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  only  impossible,  but  also  inadmissible,  to  keep  these 
back,  or  to  cast  them  out ;  not  till  the  close  of  this  develop- 
ment can  the  separation  of  the  genuine  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  be  undertaken;  then,  however,  it  will  be 
effected.  Herein  also  Jesus  places  Himself  in  the  sharpest 
opposition  to  the  popular  expectation.  Even  the  Baptist  had 
announced  that  the  separation  of  the  unworthy  members  of 
the  kingdom,  or  the  Messianic  judgment,  would  be  the  first 
business  of  the  coming  Messiah  (iii.  10—12).  In  the  con- 
ception, however,  of  the  founding  and  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  is  exhibited  in  notes  h  and  c,  it  was 
naturally  implied  that  the  Messianic  judgment  must  be 
delayed  to  the  close  of  this  development.  When  BitschI 
(ii.  p.  S6  f.)  opposes  this  view  in  consequence  of  such  passages 
in  John  as  iiL  18,  v.  22,  27,  30,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  confirmed  by  John  iii  17, 
xii  47,  viii.  15  (compare  §  153  c^^  footnote  6). 

§  1.6.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  Consummation. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God»  as 
well  as  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  judgment  at  its  close, 
points  to  a  future  in  which  its  consummation  first  appears. 
(B)  Herewith  a   solution   of  the   contradiction  between   the 
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propbetic  description  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  rendered  possible ;  but  the  realization  of 
this  possibility  remains  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
people  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom. 
(c)  For  the  present,  it  is  onlj  important  that  from  this  pro- 
clamation the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  be 
apprehended;  it  is  a  kingdom  which  is  being  realized  at 
every  stage  of  its  development,  and  has  the  pledge  of  its 
consummation  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah. 

(a)  Althou^  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  existent  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  (§  13),  and  is  in  the  act  of  coming 
in  the  circle  of  His  adherents  (§  14),  it  is  nevertheless  still 
future  as  to  its  perfect  realization.  Accordingly,  even  for 
the  adherents  of  Jesus,  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
still  conceived  of  as  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore  as  fdture  (Matt.  v.  20,  xviiL  3); 
while  the  ultimate  decision  is  expressly  reserved  for  the 
Messianic  judgment  (Luke  xiii  24,  27;  Matt.  xxv.  34). 
Nay,  this  future  entrance  is  even  made  dependent  upon  their 
right  attitude  to  the  present  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  x.  15). 
It  is  to  this  future  completion  of  the  kingdom  that  Luke 
xiL  32  also  refers. 

(b)  With  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  or  the  Messianic 
time,  prophecy  had  always  connected  the  idea  of  a  future 
glorious  form  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  which  all  the 
promised  salvation  should  be  realized.  If  the  former  had 
appeared  while  the  latter  had  not  yet  taken  place,  then,  on  the 
one  hand,  prophecy  was  fulfilled ;  on  the  other,  it  still  waited 
for  its  fulfilment  If  it  lay,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  that,  from  the  time  of  its  being  founded,  it 
should  gradually  develop  to  its  completion,  then  on  the  way 
to  this  completion,  that  of  the  national  theocracy  might  stiU 
take  place  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets  had  promised. 
Jesus  has  not  said  that  this  expectation  will  be  fulfilled, 
but  neither  has  He  ever  spoken  against  the  popular  expecta- 
tion which  was  based  upon  the  prophetic  promise.  Now  in 
this  form,  now  in  that,  all  the  prophets  had  made  the  fulfilment 
of  their  promises  dependent  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  people. 
Whether  and  how  far,  therefore,  the  prophecy  regarding  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  could  be  fulfilled,  remained 
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dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus. 
This  question  could  not  be  answered  until  this  issue  began  to 
show  itself  in  a  more  and  more  decisive  manner,  and  even 
then  it  could  not  yet  be  answered  definitively  (cf.  §  28,  d;  42,  h). 
(c)  Still  it  appeared  as  if  prophecy  had  connected  together 
the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  the  future  Messianic 
time  of  salvation  in  an  inadmissible  manner.  But  as  soon  as 
only  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  rightly  conceived 
(cf.  Matt.  VL  10,  for  which  see  §  13,  a),  it  is  self-evident 
that  it  exists  at  every  stage  of  its  realization,  inasmuch  as  at 
each  stage  the  will  of  God,  which  aims  at  the  completion  of 
s^vation,  is  being  realized,  and  that,  therefore,  the  promised 
future  time  of  salvation  has  really  commenced  with  the 
appearing  of  the  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pledge  of 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  given  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  in  so  far  this  con- 
summation is  always  ideally  present  For  the  very  reason 
that  the  sending  of  the  Messiah  is  a  di\ine  deed  which  bears 
in  itself  the  certainty  of  its  accomplishment,  the  whole  future 
time  of  salvation  is  already  ideally  given  with  it  in  the 
present  time  of  salvation.  It  has  been  thought  that,  to  be 
philologically  correct,  we  must  always  explain  the  /ScuriKeui 
Tov  Beov  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  make  it  refer  to  the 
future  Messianic  kingdom.  But  the  point  in  question  here  is 
not  the  different  meanings  of  a  word,  but  that  the  idea 
^expressed  by  this  word  is  no  mere  ideal  which  waits  a  future 
realization,  but  an  idea  which  is  always  being  immediately 
realized  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  certain  of  its  fullest 
realization.  It  is  this  interpenetration  of  present  and  future,  of 
ideal  and  reality ;  it  is  this  certainty  of  its  completion  at  eveiy 
stage  of  the  empirical  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
has  become  an  inalienable  moment  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness in  consequence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
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THE  TESTIMONT  OF  JESUS  TO  HIMSELF  AS  THE  MESSIAH. 
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§  16.  !I%e  Son  of  Man, 
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Kebe,  iiber  den  Begrifdes  Namens,  •  mt  t»v  mfff,,  Herbom  1860. 

Most  frequently  Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  man, 
for  the  very  reason  that  this  was  not,  at  least,  one  of  the 
current  designations  of  the  Messiah,  (b)  For  His  hearers  it 
implied  that  He  was  not  a  son  of  man  like  all  others,  but  that 
He  was  the.  Son  of  man  who  claimed  to  be  known  to  all 
through  that  which  was  peculiar  to  Him.  (c)  Now,  however, 
all  His  sayings  regarding  this  Son  of  man  point  to  His  unique 
calling,  whose  duties,  powers,  and  divinely-appointed  destiny 
indirectly  characterize  it  clearly  enough  as  the  Messianic. 
(d)  Finally,  however,  Jesus  has,  by  His  use  of  the  name  in 
the  prophecy  of  His  return,  pointed  so  clearly  to  Dan.  vii.  13, 
that  the  tradition  could  not  but  understand  by  it  the  Son  of 
man  who  was  chosen  for  the  Messianic  calling. 

(a)  We  have  not  here  to  consider  the  question  whether  he 
who  comes,  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  like  a 
son  of  man,  in  order  to  be  invested  by  Jehovah  with  dominion 
over  the  eternal  kingdom,  was  conceived  of  by  the  prophet  as 
a  personified  aggregate,  or  as  an  individual.  If,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus,  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  was  so  lively  as 
the  earliest  tradition  assumes  throughout,  then,  at  that  time, 
the  passage  could  be  understood  only  of  the  Messiah.  But 
Jesus  could  scarcely  assume  that  this  single  passage  was  so 
well  known  that  the  people  would,  without  more  ado,  under- 
stand by  the  Son  of  man  him  who  is  mentioned  in  Daniel ; 
especially  as  in  that  passage  the  Messiah  is  not  at  all  described 
as  the  Son  of  man,  but  only  as  coming  like  "  a  son  of  man." 
It  would  be  different  if  we  could  take  into  account  the 
explanations  and  amplifications  which  the  passage  in  Daniel 
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lias  received  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  But  even  if  we  granted 
the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  sections  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
which  are  in  question,  we  should  still  be  far  from  proving 
that  its  prophecies  were  so  well  known  and  familiar  to  Jesus 
and  the  circle  in  which  he  mainly  worked,  that  an  allusion  to 
.  them  could  be  assumed.  A  reference  to  Ps.  viiL  4  (Schmid, 
'L  p.  150  [E.  Tr.  112]),  however,  is  nowhere  indicated,  and 
would  at  first  give  no  prejudice  for  the  Messianic  significance 
of  the  name.  When  it  is  assumed  in  John  xil  34  that  the 
people  identified  the  ideas  of  the  anointed  and  of  the  Son.  oi 
man,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  took  place  at  a 
time  when  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Messianic  claim  of  EEim  who  used  this  name  as  a  designation 
of  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  question  of 
Jesus  in  Matt,  xvl  13  contains  the  correct  reminiscence,  that 
He  did  not  regard  this  designation  of  Himself  as  a  direct 
designation,  which  was  generally  intelligible  as  such,  of  His 
Messiahship.  Not  until  Jesus  Himself,  by  His  use  of  this 
name,  led  them  to  remember  Dan.  vii.  13,  could  it  be  regarded 
as  such.  This,  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus,  during  the  greater  part  of  His  activity,  usually 
avoided  the  direct  proclamation  of  His  Messiahship,  so  that  He 
might  not  encourage  the  hopes  which  were  connected  with  the 
current  Messianic  names  (§  13,  c). 

(6)  Our  question  is  not  in  what  sense  Jesus,  who,  according 
to  note  d,  has  undoubtedly  thought  of  the  prophecy  in  Daniel, 
could  adopt  a  name  which,  if  that  prophecy  is  applied  to  a 
personal  Messiah,  describes  Him  as  a  heavenly  being  who  is 
invested  with  sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  but  how 
this  designation  of  Himself  must  have  been  understood  by  the 
hearers  for  whose  comprehension  of  it  it  was  meant  (against 
Immer,  p.  106).  These,  however,  could  not  possibly  think  of 
a  man  who  regarded  nothing  human  as  foreign  to  Him  (Baur, 
p.  8 1).  For  the  genuine  humanity  of  the  man  who  stood  befol» 
them,  and,  therefore,  also  the  weakness  that  belonged  to  His 
human  nature  as  such,  and  the  fisust  that  it  was  subject  to  suf- 
fering and  death  (Nosgen,  p.  1 6), — these  were  points  as  to  which 
they  had  no  doubt ;  and  neither  the  homelessness  (Matt  viii 
20)  nor  the  suffering  which  is  claimed  for  the  Son  of  man  in 
Mark  viii.  3 1  belongs  to  the  common  fata  of  man.     Just  as 
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little  could  His  aversion  to  all  asceticism  (Matt.  xi.  18,  19) 
awaken  the  idea  of  a  "  simple  common  man ''  in  opposition 
to  the  national  expectation  of  the  earthly  glory  of  the  Messiah ; 
nor  does  tihe  reference  to  His  service  until  death  (Mark  x.  45) 
depend  upon  His  '*  hnman  nature  being,  as  such,  subject  to 
service  and  deatL"     Neither,  therefore,  can  the  name  indicate 
a  **  contrast  between  His  lowliness  and  His  greatness"  (Immer, 
p.  108  ;  d  Schmid,  p.  150  [E.  Tr.  112]).    Just  as  little,  how- 
ever, could  they  understand  by  it  Him  who  realized  the  ideal 
of  humanity  (Neander,  I,ebm  Jem,  4th  ed.  p.  154,  155  [E.  Tr. 
99];  ct  also  Eeuss,  i.  p.  230  pE.  Tr.  i.  198])  or  the  heavenly 
ideal  man  (Bey^hlag,  p.  26),  since  the  philosophemes  which 
could  lead  to  this  idea  were  altogether  foreign,  at  least  to  the 
popular  consciousness.^    That  which  is  peculiar  in  the  expres- 
sion o   viiSv  rod  avdpifirav,   is   not   the  article   before   the 
genitive,  which  could  describe  man  according  to  his  genus, 
but  that  before  the  nominative.     It  is  now  recognised  that, 
without  the  addition  of  a  pronoun,  this  cannot  be  taken  as 
referring  deicticaUy  to  the  person  of  the  speaker.     No  doubt, 
however,  it  points  to  the  fact  that  the  expression  means,  not  a 
son  of  man  among  others,  but  a  definite  Son  of  man,  whose 
uniqueness  required  no  explanation  for  His  hearers.     From 
this  it  follows,  however,  that  this  uniqueness  is  not  to  be 
sought  in   a   higher   divine   nature,   which  constitutes   the 
deepest  essence  of  this  Son  of  man  (Schulze,  p.  215 ;  Gress,  p. 
21?) ;  for  the  idea  of  such  a  Son  of  man  (even  if  we  might 
seek  it  in  Daniel  so  directly  as  Schulze  does)  was  altogether 
foreign,  at  least  to  the  popular  consciousness.     But,  no  doubt, 
eveiy  Israelite  who  believed  in  Scripture  could,  in  consequence 
of  prophecy,  know  of  a  Son  of  man  who,  because  Jehovah 


if  gns  of  the  lator  idea  of  the  heavenly  ideal  of  hnmanity  wer& 
dmdy  ^ingat  the  basis  of  the  paasitge  in  Daniel,  yet  that  idea  was  so  far  from 
being  iifmiaid  that  Beyaddag  shoold  not  describe  it  as  "the  natnial  and 
fOMod^  understood  meaning"  (p.  17)  of  tiiis  name,  a  name  which  does  not  even 
•eenr arsnek  in  Dkudel,  and  wfclch,  eren  according  to  him  (p.  31),  was  not  one 
tftbepopidflr  names  of  the  Messiah.    Kor  does  the  connection  of  Mark  ii  28 
vith  v«r.  87  (a  conneetion,  moreorer,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  tradi- 
tion) omntafn  this  idea ;  for  it  is  not  as  the  representative  head  of  humanity  that 
A*  8oK  ofamt  haa  t»  dseide  r^iardihg  the  Sabbath,  which  was  instituted  on 
aHi^aseoiint;  bntai  He  who  brings  about  the  perfect  salvation  of  men,  He 
twekea  tiiflm  to  use,  in  the  lig^t  manner,  everything  iduch  has  been  ordained 
for  man's  salvation. 
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would  bring  about  the  completion  of  salvation  through  Him, 
had  such  a  divine  calling  as  no  one  had  ever  had,  and  as  no 
one  after  Him  could  have.  ( 

(c)  That  it  was  thus  that  Jesus  wished  the  name  Son  of 
man  to  be  imderstood,  appears  clearly  from  the  purport  of  all 
the  sayings  in  which  He  used  it.  For  it  is  plainly  of  a  man 
who  has  been  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  a  unique  calling  that 
He  speaks  when  He  describes  the  calling  for  the  fulfilment 
of  which  the  Son  of  man  has  come  (Mark  x.  45;  Luke 
xix.  10).  It  is  upon  this  calling  of  His  that  the  authority 
rests,  which  He  claims  for  the  Son  of  man,  to  forgive  sins  and 
to  decide  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath  law  (Matt  ix.  6, 
xii.  8).  Both,  however,  lead  us  beyond  the  prophetic  calling 
to  the  Messianic  (cf.  §  22,  a,  24).  It  is  upon  that  which 
is  required  by  His  calling  that  there  depends  also  the  manner 
of  life  which  was  peculiar  to  Him,  in  accordance  with  which 
He  wanders  about  homeless  (viii.  20);  and  when  He  con- 
trasts it,  on  the  other  side,  with  that  of  the  Baptist  (xL  18, 19), 
it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  it  is  His  calling  to  come  to 
His  people  with  the  completion  of  salvation,  for  He  there 
declares  that  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  the 
messenger  of  God  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Him  that  brings  about  that  consummation 
(vv.  9-14).^  Nor  does  the  manner  in  which  (xii  32)  the  sin 
against  the  Son  of  man  is  estimated  as  the  most  grievous 
among  those  which  are  still  pardonable  presuppose  a  divine 
nature ;  it  only  presupposes  a  unique  dignity  which,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  28,  can  be  owing  only  to  His  Messianic  calling. 
When,  however,  a  fate  of  suff'ering,  which  is  divinely  appointed 

-  "When  Jesus  so  applies  Mai.  iii.  1,  in  which  Jehovah  promises  to  come  Him- 
self to  His  x>eople  as  judge  and  dispenser  of  salvation,  that  the  preparer  of  the 
way  goes  before  the  (addressed)  Messiah  (Matt.  zi.  10),  He  plainly  interprets 
the  passage  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  named 
in  the  parallel  clause,  in  whom  Jehovah  comes  to  His  people.  But  to  see  in 
this  an  allusion  to  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  (Schulze,  p.  49 ;  Gess,  p.  89)  ii' 
mere  dogmatism,  since  the  idea  which  naturally  results  from  the  representative 
relationship,  viz.  that  the  sender  comes  himself  in  his  ambassador,  is  common  to 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New  (cf.  Matt  x.  40).  It  is  altogether  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  earliest  tradition  (Matt.  iii.  3)  already  made  Isa.  zL  S 
refer  to  the  Baptist,  by  putting  the  Messiah  Himself  in  the  place  of  Jehovah, 
for  whom  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in  the  wilderness  prepares  the  way  (ct  my 
Mctrcusev,  p.  39,  40). 
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to  the  Son  of  man,  is  spoken  of  inMark  viiL  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33, 
xiv.  41  (cf.  Matt  xii.  40 ;  Mark  ix.  9),  that  only  assumes 
what  is  stated  expressly  in  Mark  ix.  12,  xiv.  21,  viz.  that 
that  which  the  Son  of  man  must  endure  in  His  calling  was 
already  written  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  ix.  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  man  promised  by  the  prophets,  and,  therefore,  the 
Messiah,  just  as,  according  to  ix.  12,  He  follows  the  promised 
Eliaa. 

(d)  If  Jesus  had,  by  the  manner  in  which  He  brought  the 
name  Son  of  man  into  connection  with  His  unique  calling, 
indirectly  caused  men  to  think  of  the  Messiah  of  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  when  He  spoke  of  the  Son  of  man.  He  has  at  last 
proclaimed  His  return  with  an  allusion  to  the  Son  of  man  in 
Dan.  viL  13,  an  allusion  which  was  evident  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  words,  unmistakeable  (Mattxxiv.  30 ; 
Mark  xiv.  62);  and  in  the  first  passage,  our  first  evangelist 
explains,  imdoubtedly  correctly,  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  man 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  as  the  signal  of  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  consummation,  to  be  the  sign  of  the  final  consummation 
which  was  foretold  by  Jesus  (to  <n)fielov  rod  viov  t.  avOp.),    In 
keeping  with  this,  the  Son  of  man  is  often  spoken  of  in  the 
disoourses  relating  to  His  return  (Mark  viii.  38 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  44 ; 
Luke  xviL  22,  24,  26,  30).     The  apostolic  source,  as  well 
as  the  oldest  Gk)spel,  contains  these  discourses ;  and  in  the 
earliest  tradition  they  must  have  been  regulative  for  the  com- 
prehension of  that  designation  of  Himself.     For   the  very 
leason,  however,  that  it  was  in  them  that  the  key  lay  for  this 
comprehension,  the  consideration  of  Dan.  vii.  13  did  not  yet 
suggest  to  the  earliest  tradition  the  idea  of  Christ  as  a  heavenly 
being,  who  has  come  down  to  the  earth,  seeing  that  these  very 
discourses  appeared  to  point  to  this,  that  it  was  not  till  His 
ietam  that  He  would  appear  as  the  Son  of  man,  as  Daniel 
liad  beheld  Him.     As  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  shows  that  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus  to  divine  glory  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
eternal  divine  being  started,  so  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
self-testimony  of  Jesus  as  conditioned  by  the  history  of  salva- 
tion (§  9,  c),  that  He  could,  doubtless,  by  the  prophecy  of 
His  exaltation,  point  the  way  to  this  development,  but  that 
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he  could  not  with  clear  words  express  the  deepest  mystery  of 
His  person  before  its  completion,  which  first  gave  the  key  for 
its  comprehension. 

§  17.  The  Son  of  God. 

Jesas  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  thereby  de« 
notes  His  unique  personal  relationship  to  God.  (6)  He  thereby 
attaches  Himself  to  the  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  name  Son  of  Gh>d  denotes  the  elect  object 
of  divine  love,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Messiah  in  an 
eminent  sense,  (c)  Because  He  is  the  elect  object  of  divine 
love,  Jesus  also  knows  Himself  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
highest,  the  Messianic,  calling,  and  called  to  all  its  rights  and 
honours. 

{a)  In  the  earliest  tradition  Jesus  nowhere  uses  the  name 
Son  of  God  as  interchangeable  with  that  of  Son  of  man,  where 
He  speaks  of  the  position  which  He  had  among  men  in  virtue 
of  His  calling,  and  of  His  duties  and  destinies  which  were 
conditioned  thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  He  calls  upon  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  (Matt.  xi.  25,  26  =Luke  x.  21), 
the  Almighty  (Mark  xiv.  36),  as  His  Father  (c£  Luke 
xxiii  34,  46) ;  He  speaks  very  frequently  of  God  as  His 
Father  (Matt.  vii.  21,  x.  32,  33,  xv.  13,  xvi.  17,  xviii  19,  35, 
XXV.  34;  Mark  viii  38).  It  is  true  He  also  teaches  His 
followers  to  pray  to  God  as  their  Father,  and  speaks  of  TTini 
as  their  Father ;  still  He  never  places  His  filial  relationship 
on  the  same  level  with  theirs.  He  never  prays  to  our  Father, 
or  speaks  of  God  as  our  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apostolic  source  has  preserved  at  least  one  saying  where  He 
calls  Himself  the  Son  simply  in  relation  to  the  Father,  in 
order,  undoubtedly,  to  express  a  unique  personal  relationship 
to  God  (Matt.  XL  27  =  Luke  x.  22),  only  that  this  is  not  at 
all  conceived  of  as  a  relationship  of  essence,  but  as  a  relation- 
ship of  most  inward  intimacy  with  one  another.^     The  oldest 

*  The  qnostion  is  not,  whether  or  not  **we  believe  that  we  can  undenUnd 
the  reciprocity  between  Jesus  and  His  Father,  which  is  here  expressed,  without 
a  fellowship  of  essence  "  (Kiibel,  p.  212,  note),  but  whether  such  a  fellowship  is 
expressed  in  these  words.  These,  however,  speak  of  the  calling  of  Jesus  as  the 
highest  mediator  of  revelation,  and  expressly  trace  back  His  qualification  for 
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Gospel  likewise  contains  a  saying  in  which  Jesus  expressly 
contrasts  Himself  simply  as  the  Son  with  angels  and  men 
(Mark  xiii  82) ;  bat  there  also  the  point  in  question  is  not  as 
to  a  consabBtantiality  of  Bjb  essence  with  that  of  God,  which 
lifts  Him  above  all  creatures,  but  as  to  the  intimacy  with  the 
divine  decrees  which  He  could  most  naturally  have,  seeing 
that  He  was  the  Son. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  idea  of  Sonship  to  His  unique 
personal  relationship  to  God  was  suggested  to  Jesus  by  the  Old 
Testament  Already  it  knew  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  family 
of  God,  in  which  the  angels  appear  as  the  sons  of  God  (Job 
xxxviiL  7 ;  Ps.  xxix.  1,  Ixxxix,  6).  Upon  the  earth,  however, 
Israel  is  the  son  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Hos.  xi.  1  ;  Isa. 
IxiiL  16  ;  Jer.  xxxl  9,  20  ;  MaL  i  6)  in  virtue  of  its  election 
(Deut  xiv.  1, 2).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fact  that  God 
has  made  (begotten)  this  people  a  people  is  anywhere  expressly 
thought  of  as  the  explanation  of  this  filial  relationship ;  at 
least,  the  quite  predominant  application  of  this  idea  shows 
that  it  denotes  the  unique  relationship  of  love  into  which 
Jehovah  has  entered  with  this  people  in  consequence  of  its 
election.     If  we  may  assume,  A  priori,  that  the  same  idea  lies, 

that  caUing,  not  to  His  metaphysical  essence,  bnt  to  His  unique,  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Father ;  and  the  assertion  that  this  already  presupposes  the  con- 
subatantiality  of  essence,  is  only  a  dogmatic  axiom.     To  point  to  the  f  ixv 
^ukuTKj  can  be  no  proof  whatever  of  this ;  for,  according  to  the  context,  this 
depends  simply  upon  the  fact  that  the  Father  has  delivered  cveiything  to  the 
Son  (the  a^rtti^rtn  as  well  as  the  &9r§»mXv9^uit,  ver.  25)  to  be  independently 
curled  out  by  Him.     Bat  neither  does  the  circumstance  that  no  one  knows  the 
Son  perfectly  save  the  Father  prove  that  Jesus  will  here  assert  of  Himself  a 
superhuman  essence  in  the  metaphysical  sense.     Of  course  it  does  not  merely 
refer  to  the  knowledge  of  His  mission  (Baur,  p.  114),  which  every  believer 
knows,  or  to  the  knowledge  of  His  supematural  origin  (Beyschlag,  p.  60),  which 
could  not  be  concealed  from  His  nearest  relatives,  but  it  refers  to  that  which,  in 
every  caae,  only  the  Enower  of  hearts  (Luke  xvi.  15)  can  judge  of  perfectly, 
m.  to  the  ethical  quality  of  His  essence,  which  qualifies  the  Son,  on  the  one 
side,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  divine  revelation  of  salvation,  just  as  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  qualifies  Him  on  the  other.     For  it  is  only  in  it  that  God  can 
have  the  pledge  that,  in  His  iQde])endent  activity  as  a  revealer,  the  Son  will 
acquiesce  voluntarily  in  the  praiseworthy  counsel  of  the  Father  (w.  25,  26). 
When  it  is  objected  to  tlds  view  that  the  knowledge  which  is  thought  of  in  the 
parallel  clause  cannot  be  limited  to  the  ethical  quality  of  the  essence  of  God 
(cf .  Geas,  p.  42),  the  fact  is  overlooked  that,  even  in  the  revealing  activity  for 
which  the  Father  knows  the  Son  to  be  qualified,  the  point  in  question  is  not 
as  to  diacloflnres  regarding  the  metaphysical  essence  of  God,  but  as  to  the  revela- 
tion of  His  fatherly  love  to  the  members  of  the  kingdom  (cf.  §  20). 
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thioughout,  at  the  base  of  this  figurative  transference  of  the 
human  paternal  relationship  to  God,  the  application  of  it  to 
the  angels  shows  that  it  is  not  the  fatherly  generation  (Hof- 
mann,  ii  p.  68)  that  can  be  the  tertium  camparcUianis,  while 
its  application  to  Israel  as  a  people  shows  that  this  cannot  be 
found  in  the  natural  similarity  of  essence  (Nosgen,  p.  132). 
If  this  tertmm  comparationis  is  rather  the  natural  relationship 
of  love,  which  binds  the  father  to  the  son,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  theocratic  king,  whom  God  has  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  can  be  called  His  son  in  an  eminent  sense 
as  the  object  of  His  love  and  fatherly  care  (2  Sam.  vii.  14), 
not  in  order,  thereby,  to  withdraw  from  the  people  anything 
of  His  fatherly  love,  of  which  it  is  assured  in  virtue  of  its 
sonship,  but  in  order  to  communicate  that  fatherly  love  to  it 
through  him.  Because  Jehovah  has  chosen  him  for  His  son, 
He  transfers  to  him  the  dominion  through  which  He  bestows 
all  salvation  upon  the  people  (cf.  Ps.  ii.  7, 8).  As  the  making 
of  the  elect  nation  to  be  His  son  can  be  easily  thought  of 
incidentally  as  a  begetting,  so  can  also  the  anointing  of  the 
king  by  which  he  is  made  king  (Ps.  ii  7).  From  this,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  naturally  follow  that,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Old  Testament,  divine  sonship  depends  upon  the  possession 
of  His  spirit  (Nosgen,  p.  146).  As  soon,  now,  as  they  saw  in 
those  Old  Testament  passages,  that  extol  the  ideal  theocratic 
king  as  the  son  of  God,  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  this  attribute 
of  Son  of  God  must  have  become,  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
the  title  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  undoubtedly  appears  as  such  in 
our  Gospels  (Mark  xiv.  61 ;  cf.  iii.  11,  v.  7  ;  Matt.  iv.  3,  6, 
viii  29,  where  it  is  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  demons  who 
are  doing  homage,  or  of  the  flattering  Satan).^     Naturally,  it 

'  The  renewed  attempts  to  dispute  this  by  Schulze  (p.  221  ff.)  and  Nosgen, 
thclatter  of  whom  even  appeals  to  the  Gentile  centurion  (Mark  xy.  89,  p.  149  ff.), 
are  altogether  abortive.  Even  Gess  admits  (p.  177)  that,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
high  priest,  the  **  Son  of  the  Blessed"  (Mark  ziy.  61)  is  merely  a  title  of  the 
•  x^^rit,  and  the  (plainly  secondary)  account  given  by  Luke  of  this  scene 
is  so  far  from  proving  anything  against  this  view,  that  there  the  question 
whether  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (xzii.  66)  is,  after  Jesus  at  first  answers  it  evasively, 
expressly  taken  up  again  with  §vf  in  the  form  whether  Ho  is  the  Son  of  God 
(ver.  70).  Just  as  certainly,  however,  as  the  demons  in  Mark  iii.  11  will  assert 
nothing  else  of  Jesus  than  he  who  addresses  Him  in  i.  24  as  «  Syus  rc»  BttS,  so 
certainly  is  the  Son  of  God  nothing  else  than  the  consecrated  one  »«r'  il*x^, 
t.e.  the  Messiah. 
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is  not  heieby  said  that  this  title  passed  for  a  mere  meaningUss 
one.  The  earliest  tradition  has  already  fully  interpreted  its 
meaning  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  when,  in  the  form  that  it 
gives  to  the  heavenly  voice  which  bears  witness  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  on  the  occasion  of  His  baptism  and  His  transfigura- 
tion, it  explains  the  name  Son  of  God  by  making  it  describe 
Him  as  the  object  of  divine  love,  upon  whom  the  good  plea- 
sure of  (jod  rests  (Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii  5). 

(c)  It  was  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  which  it  was,  consequently,  familiar  to 
His  contemporaries,  that  Jesus  could  apply  the  name  of  Son  to 
Himself.  From  this  it  appears  that  all  the  attempts  to  import 
into  this  self-designation  the  dogmatic  idea  of  a  generation 
ont  of  Gk)d,  or  of  a  metaphysical  consubstantiality  of  essence 
with  Him,  are  simply  unhistorical,  however  much  they  often 
claim  to  give  a  conception  of  the  matter  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  language  employed.^  In  particular,  however, 
it  was  natural  for  Jesus  to  use  this  name,  which  was  applied 
to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  those  occasions  when 
He  referred  to  the  rights  and  honours  which  appertained  to  Him 
who  was  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  the  Messianic  calling.  In 
Matt.  zi.   27,  He   already  indicates   that   the  independent 

'  We  mast  not  confuse  with  this  question  the  totally  different  one,  how  Jesus 

Himself  has  arriyed  at  the  consciousness  of  His  Sonship.    If,  according  to  Matt. 

xl  27,  He  is  aware  that  He  is  known  to  be  the  organ  qualified,  in  virtue  of  the 

ethical  quality  of  His  essence,  to  be  the  mediator  of  salvation,  this  presupposes, 

is  the  first  place,  a  consciousness  of  an  ethical  similarity  of  essence  with  God, 

a  similarity  whiah,  according  to  a  metaphorical  application  of  the  idea  of  Son* 

ship  which  is  common  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  (cf.  §  21),  can  also  be  described 

IS  divine  Sonship.    Starting  from  the  conscioosness  of  His  ethical  Sonship,  He 

liu  arrived  at  His  ofiicial  consciousness ;  for  only  he  who,  in  virtue  of  this 

etlucal  quality  of  his  essence,  perfectly  realized  the  will  of  Qod  in  his  person  and 

in  his  life,  could  be  called  to  realize  this  ideal  also  in  the  kingdom  of  God 

voiind  him ;  and  only  he,  upon  whom  the  good  pleasure  of  God  rested  in  the 

iiiDest  sense,  could  also  be  the  highest  object  of  His  love  and  the  elect  object  of 

His  confidence.    But  just  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  become  genuine  children 

<^  God  through  Him  (cf.  §  21),  this  divine  Sonship  in  the  ethical  sense  will  have 

its  deeper  ground  in  an  original  relationship  of  love  on  the  part  of  God  to  Him, 

^«  relationship  which  is  established  by  the  Father  Himself.    Whether  this 

fMches  back  into  eternity  and  depends  upon  an  original  relationship  of  essence 

on  tfaa  part  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, — on  this  point  the  self-testimony  of  Jesus 

eoold  give  no  disclosure,  if  it  would  not  altogether  transcend  the  intellectual 

honiaa  oi  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    The  development  of  the  doctrine 

of  the  apostles  could  first  enter  into  these  questions. 

VOL.  L  y 
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execution  of  the  highest  divine  decrees  was  entrusted  to  Him 
as  the  Son,  and  in  Mark  xiii.  32,  that  the  Son  could  claim  an 
acquaintance  with  these  decrees  such  as  no  other  person  could 
claim.     In  the  parable,  the  Father  sends  the  Son  tx)  the 
husbandmen,  because  He  hopes  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
reverence  for  the  Son  of  the  house,  He  will  thus  obtain  that 
which  He  could  not  obtain   through   His   servants    (Matt, 
xxi.  87).     Thus  Jesus  represents  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  increased  authority  with  which  the  Son  appears  as  the 
last  ambassador  of  God,  the  ambassador  who  is  to  bring  about 
the  completion  of  the  theocracy  which  had  not  been  attained 
by  aU  the  prophetic  missions;  and.  in  his  allegoriring  cdonr- 
ing  of  the  parable,  Mark  rightly  describes  the  Son  as  the 
peculiar   object  of  His  love    (xii   6),  the   maltreatment  of 
whom  must   bring   down  the  whole  wrath  of  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  upon  its  keepers   (c£  my  Mdrcusev.  p.  387). 
When  Jesus  derives  His  freedom  from  the  theocratic  temple 
tax  from  His  relationship  as  the  Son  (Matt  xvii.  25,  26),  it 
is  not  His  supernatural  origin  upon  which  He  bases  this  daim 
(Beyschlag,  p.  60),  but  His  position  of  dignity  in  the  theocracy, 
since  it  alone  can  decide  as  to  His  relation  to  the  theocratic 
duties,  a  relation  in  which  He  makes  even  His  chosen  ones 
participate  (ver.  27).     If  this  position  is  still  conceived  of 
here  as  that  of  the  king's  son  as  contrasted  with  the  subjects, 
in  Mark  xiv.  62  He,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hi^ 
priest,  solemnly  avows  that  He  is  the  anointed  King  of  Israel, 
and,  in  proof  of  the  claim  which  He  thereby  makes  of  being 
the  elect  object  of  divine  love.  He  points  to  the  exaltation  to 
divine  power  and  glory  which  is  awaiting  the  Son  of  man. 
Thus  His  divine  Sonship  is  the  deepest  ground  of  the  peculiar 
calling  which  is  given  Him  as  the  Son  of  man,  and  of  the 
dignity  which  already  appertains  and  will  one  day  appertain 
to  Him ;  for  only  the  elect  object  of  divine  love  can  be  called 
to  the  highest  ccdling. 

§  18.  ITie  Anointed  One. 

At  His  baptism  Jesus  has  been  anointed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah by  the  Spirit,  who  qualifies  Him  for  the  activity  that 
is  in  keeping  with  His  calling,     (h)  His  mighty  deeds  have 
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been  given  Him  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  His 
Messianic  calling;  an  omnipotence  which  He  can  employ 
arbitraiily  He  does  not  possess,  (c)  His  higher  knowledge, 
likewise,  ministers  to  the  accomplishing  of  the  work  which 
has  been  committed  to  Him ;  but  it  is  not  unlimited,  (d)  As 
the  Messiah,  He  is  the  human  bearer  of  a  calling  which  exalts 
Him  far  above  all  the  organs  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy, 
and  g^ves  Him,  as  contrasted  with  all  men,  a  unique  dignity. 
(a)  The  very  name  of  Messiah  points  to  the  anointing  which 
consecrated  the  King  of  Israel  to  his  calling  (1  Sam.  x.  1, 
xxiv.  7),  and  which  must  not  be  awanting  in  the  case  of  the 
ideal  King  of  the  completed  theocracy  (Ps.  ii  2,  xlv.  7).  It 
continued  to  be  the  real  technical  designation  of  him  who  was 
looked  for,  in  consequence  of  prophecy,  to  bring  about  that 
completion  (Mark  viil  29,  xiv.  61 :  6  Xpi<rr6s:)}  Although 
Luke  alone  expressly  relates  that  Jesus  applied  to  Himself 
that  which  is  said  in  Isa.  1x1  1  as  to  one  who  is  anointed  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  (iv.  18,  21),  it  nevertheless  appears  even 
from  the  apostolic  source,  that  He  characterized  His  activity  as 
that  of  the  anointed  one  which  is  described  there  (Matt  xL  5  ; 
of.  §  1 3,  a).  Undoubtedly,  the  apostolic  tradition  has  conceived 
of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  His  baptism  in  the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  16  =  Mark 
i  10)  as  this  anointing  (cf.  Acts  x.  38).  Although  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  apostolic  source,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
was  represented  as  being  seen  only  by  the  Baptist  (cf.  my 
Mareuiev.  p.  49),  yet  it  is  self-evident  that  that  which  was 
beheld  by  him  was  conceived  of  as  an  objective  event.*  The 
apostolic   source    already   made   Jesus   be   driven   into   the 

^  Host  doeely  related  to  this  designation  aie  the  ezpreseion :  i  £yt§t  r§v  em 
(Mark  i  24),  which  likewise  points  to  the  consecration  which  is  received  by 
•^^intjwg  (ct  John  vi  69),  and  the  express  designation  as  King  of  the  Jews 
(Hiark  xr.  2,  9, 12, 18),  which,  in  xy.  82,  explains  the  name  of  anointed.  Jesus 
Himsslf  has  nsed  the  name  i  'X^^rit  in  1^  technical  sense  (Mark  xii  35, 
xiiL  21 ;  Matt  xxiv.  5) ;  whether,  in  the  earliest  tradition,  He  ever  directly 
applied  it  to  Himself,  is  to  be  donbted ;  for  the  form  of  Mark  ix.  41  is  at  least 
secondary  (d  Matt  x.  42),  and  Matt  xxiii.  10  (cf.  my  Matthdusev.  p.  487)  is 
hardly  orig^naL    He  does  so  indirediy  in  Mark  xxv.  62. 

*  The  whole  difficnlty  of  a  commimication  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus  at  His  bap- 
tkm  is  lemoTcd  whan  wb  remember  that  here,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment (with  the  exception  of  Paalimsm),  the  Spirit  is  already  conceived  of,  not 
as  the  principle  of  a  life  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  bat  as  the  principle  of  the 
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wilderness  by  the  Spirit  which  was  bestowed  upon  Him  at 
His  baptism  (Matt  iv.  1),  and  traces  back  His  expulsions  of 
the  devils  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (ziL  28).  Thus  the  Spirit 
with  which  He  was  anointed  on  the  occasion  of  His  baptism 
shows  Him  what  He  has  to  do  as  the  Messiah,  and  gives  Him 
the  power  to  accomplish  it ;  for  both  His  expulsions  of  the 
devils  and  His  conflict  with  Satan  in  the  wilderness  belong 
equally  essentially  to  His  Messianic  activity. 

(b)  According  to  §  13  c,  Jesus  Himself  regards  His  heal- 
ings of  the  sick  (Matt.  xi.  5 ;  Luke  xiiL  32)  and  His  expul- 
sions of  the  devils  (Matt,  xii  28)  as  essential  parts  of  His 
Messianic  activity ;  He  describes  them  as  mighty  works,  whose 
impression  He  reckons  so  great,  that  they  could  have  led  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  as  well  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  to  repentance 
(Matt.  XL  21,  23).  Already  the  apostolic  source  told  not 
only  of  expulsions  of  demons  which  Jesus  worked  by  His 
word  of  command  (viii.  32),  even  in  the  case  of  absent  persons 
(xv.  28),  but  also  of  other  sick  persons  who  were  healed  by 
His  mere  word  (ix.  6,  xii  13),  such  as  even  the  servant  of 
the  centurion,  though  he  was  at  a  distance  (viii  13).  It 
makes  others  be  healed  by  the  laying  on  of  His  hand  (viiL  3, 
ix.  29) ;  but  even  in  such  cases  it  ascribes  the  healing,  not  at 
all  to  this  external  means,  but  to  His  will  and  power  (viii  3 : 
^€\ck>*  KaOapiaOrjTi  \  ix.  28:  Triarevere  Stl  Svpafjun  tovto 
TroiTJaac).  But  it  also  related  other  mighty  deeds.  At  His 
word  the  sea  became  calm  (viii.  26) ;  He  caused  the  damsel 
to  arise  from  the  bed  of  death  (ix.  25),  and  fed  the  five  thou- 
sand with  a  few  loaves  (xiv.  19,  20).  The  oldest  Gk)spel  is 
full  of  descriptions  of  His  deeds  of  healing,  which  He  performs 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  described  in  the  apostolic  sooice ; 
and  the  detailed  description  of  the  procedure  of  Jesus,  when 
He  healed  by  the  application  of  outward  means,  whidi  occurs 
in  the  incidents  that  are  peculiar  to  it  (Mark  vii  32—35,  viii 
22-25),  is  far  from  being  written  for  the  purpose  of  dimuish- 
ing  the  wonderful  character  of  these  cures.     The  walking  of 

gifts  of  grace  with  wliich  God  equips  His  seirants  for  the  accompliahii^  of 
their  calling.  In  this  sense,  eyen  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  (Num.  zL  17) 
and  the  prophets  (2  Kings  ii.  9,  15),  the  King  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  x.  6, 10  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  2),  and  speciaUy  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xL  2,  xliL  1),  receive  the  Spirit  of 
Jehoyah* 
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Jesus  upon  the  sea  (vL  48  £)  and  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree 
(xi  14,  20)  are  also  peculiar  to  it.  Although  these  mighty 
works  are  nowhere  traced  back  to  the  Spirit  of  (jod  so  ex- 
piesslj  as  the  expulsions  of  the  devils  (note  a),  yet  neither  are 
they  conceived  of  as  emanations  of  a  divine  omnipotence  which 
is  His  own.  They  are  works  which  God  has  done  through 
Him,  and  for  which  He  will  have  God  thanked  (v.  19).  He 
beseeches  them  from  God  (viL  34),  and  thanks  God  for  the 
blessing  bestowed  upon  Him  (Matt.  xiv.  19).  The  first  temp- 
tation (Matt.  iv.  3,  4)  shows,  not  that  He  mtist  not  misuse,  in 
arbitrary  self-help,  a  power  of  working  miracles  which  has 
been  given  Him;  but  that,  notwithstanding  His  Messianic 
dignity.  He  can  do  no  miracle  without  an  express  command 
of  God.  The  saying  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  earliest 
tradition,  although  it  is  applied  in  xxvi.  53  in  a  peculiar  com- 
bination, shows  that  Jesus  is  confident  of  the  miraculous 
protection  of  God,  if  occasion  required;  but  He  must  not 
arbitrarily  summon  it  forth  (iv.  5-7).  Even  in  the  second! 
temptation,  that  which  is  spoken  of  is  not  a  miracle  of  display 
which  He  could,  but  must  not,  perform ;  that  which  is  spokeni 
of  is  presumptuous  trust  in  the  miraculous  help  of  God. 

(c)  As  the  Son  who  has  been  charged  by  the  Father  witlr 
the  execution  of  His  decrees,  Jesus  alone  knows  the  Father 
and  can  reveal  Him  (Mait.  xi.  27).  His  penetrating  look 
which  discerns  the  heart  (Matt  ix.  4  =  Luke  v.  22;  Matt. 
xii.  25  =  Luke  xi  17  ;  Mark  xii.  15)  is  not  conceived  of  as 
divine  omniscience,  seeing  that,  according  to  Luke  vii  39,  it 
is  expected  of  every  prophet,  and  ministers  to  the  unmasking 
of  His  opponents.  Nor  does  it,  by  any  means,  exclude  a 
marvelling  (Matt.  viii.  10 ;  Mark  vi.  6)  and  a  possibility  of 
being  deceived  (Mark  xl  13)  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
beholds,  prophetically,  the  whole  counsel  of  God  regarding. 
His  life  and  the  completion  of  His  work.  Like  His  mighty 
works,  so  neither  is  His  word  of  prophecy  expressly  traced 
back  to  the  Spirit  with  which  He  was  equipped,  but,  after 
the  analogy  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  is  certainly 
conceived  of  as  an  emanation  of  that  Spirit.  Therefore,  His 
word  of  prophecy  is,  like  the  word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Matt.  V.  18),  imperishable  and  inviolable  (xxiv.  35). 
But  even  here  that  word  does  not  presuppose  divine  omni- 
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scienoe ;  the  Son,  rather,  remains  well  aware  of  the  limits  of 
His  knowledge  (Mark  xiii.  32,  c£  xiv.  36,  36). 

(cQ  The  name  Messiah  points  not  only  to  a  peculiar  equip- 
ment, but  also  to  a  peculiar  dignity.  As  the  one  who  brings 
about  the  completion  of  the  theocracy,  Jesus  stands  far  above 
aU  the  oi^ans  and  institutions  which  the  theocracy  previously 
possessed.  He  is  exalted  above  the  kings  and  prophets  of 
the  old  covenant  (Matt.  xii.  41  f.).  David  has  called  the 
Messiah  his  Lord  (Mark  xii  36,  37) ;  the  Messiah  is  greater 
than  the  temple,  which  forms  the  holiest  central  point  of  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy  (Matt.  xiL  6).  In  Him  Jehovah 
Himself  comes  to  His  people  (cf.  Luke  L  17,  76);  whoever 
therefore  receives  Him  receives  God  Himself  (Matt.  x.  40, 
for  which  see  §  16,  c,  footnote  2).  It  is  nowhere  a  super- 
human being  to  whom  these  statements  point;  but  there  is 
implied  in  them  the  claim  of  such  a  calling  as  no  other  man 
has,  or  can  have.  This  applies,  particularly,  also  to  the 
sayings  in  which  He  makes  the  fate  of  men  depend  upon  their 
^attitude  to  His  person.  Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  offended  in 
Him  (Matt,  xl  6),  who  is  persecuted  (v.  11),  and  loses  his 
life  (x.  39)  for  His  sake.  Only  he  who  confesses  Him  will 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  (x.  32,  33);  because 
the  manifestations  of  brotherly  love  are  shown  to  Him,  they 
prove  decisive  in  the  judgment  (xxv.  34-46).  All  the  duties 
of  piety  must  yield  to  men's  duty  to  Him  (viii.  22);  they 
must  love  Him  more  than  father  and  mother  (x.  37).  It  is 
not  implied  in  tliis  that  He  is  more  than  a  man  ;  it  is  implied, 
however,  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  in  whom  is  present  the 
kingdom  of  God  and,  therewith,  the  greatest  blessing,  and 
who  can  therefore,  alone,  secure  to  men  participation  in  this 
summum  honum?  When,  however.  He  is  addressed  by  the 
people  and  by  His  followers  as  Lord  {icvpie.  Matt  viii  2, 

'  The  common  objection  to  this  view  is  baited  npon  the  consideration  whether 
a  mere  man  is  qualified  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  calling.  But  when  once 
Jesus  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  unique  man,  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
d  priori ;  and  although  the  later  development  of  apostolic  doctrine  indirectly 
Answers  it  in  the  negative  by  its  testimony  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  entitled  to  use  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
(who  ascribes  this  very  calling  to  the  Son  of  man)  regarding  the  dignity  which 
is  connected  with  this  calling  as  arguments  for  His  divine  nature,  the  mysteiy 
of  which  He  would  thereby  reveal  to  His  hearers. 
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viL  21),  this  is  only  the  common  way  of  showing  levfliBnce, 
and  not  yet  the  expression  for  this  specific  dignity. 

§  19.  The  Son  of  David  and  the  exalted  Messiah. 

Neither  has  Jesus  declined  the  Messianic  predicate  of  the 
Son  of  David,  a  predicate  for  which  the  preliminaiy  condition 
was  not  owanting  in  His  case,  (jk)  He  has  never  controverted 
the  expectation  that  He  would  be  raised  to  royal  power, — an 
expectation  which  was  necessarily  connected  with  this  name, 
— seeing  that  its  realization  also  remained  dependent  only 
upon  the  attitude  of  ihe  people  to  Him.  (c)  But  as  the 
course  of  the  development  showed  that  His  own  people 
prepared  for  Him  the  suffering  which  was  appointed  to  the 
Messiah  in  conformity  with  His  calling.  He  has  prophesied 
that  it  was  through  death  and  resurrection  that  He  would 
be  exalted  to  His  position  of  royal  dominion,  (d)  Then, 
however.  He  has  thereby  attained  to  full  divine  gloiy,  in 
which  He  will  yet  reveal  Himself  on  the  occasion  of  His 
vetuin. 

(a)  Apart  from  the  pedigrees  and  the  histories  of  the 
childhood,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  earliest  tradition,  our 
80urce8  for  that  tradition  contain,  it  is  true,  no  express  state- 
ment regarding  the  Davidic  extraction  of  Jesus ;  but  neither 
do  they  contain  the  faintest  reminiscence  that  His  enemies 
asserted  the  want  of  such  descent  as  an  objection  to  His 
claim  of  the  Messianic  dignity.^  Among  Uie  people  He 
passed  for  the  Son  of  David  (Matt  ix.  27 ;  Mark  x.  47) ;  and 
when  Jesus  allowed  Himself  to  be  called  upon  as  sucJi,  this 
cannot  be  explained  as  the  indulgence  of  a  popular  prejudice, 
seeing  that  the  consequences  which  were  connected  with  the 

^  CSoDfiderixig  the  onesidedness  of  the  dominant  Messianic  expectation,  which 
held  altogether  predominantly  by  the  prophetic  Messianic  picture  of  the  great 
Son  of  Dayid,  it  was  inconceivable  that  any  one  would  allow  His  claim  of 
Heniahship  who  regarded  His  Davidic  descent  as  even  doubtful  or  incapable  of 
being  pzoren  ;  and  considering  the  great  stress  which  the  Jews  laid  upon  this 
point,  the  proof  must  hare  been  given,  if  His  extraction  from  the  family  of 
Darid  had  not  been  quite  notorious.  The  silence  of  Jesus  as  to  this  point, 
which,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  removing  possible  stumbling-blocks,  must 
have  been  thoroughly  settled  for  all  time,  is  the  most  eloquent  acknowledgment 
that  He  Himself  was  convinced  of  His  Davidic  descent 
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acceptance  of  such  a  title  (note  h)  must  necessarily  have  been 
fatal  to  Him.  When  He  indicated  that  the  idea  of  the 
scribes^  who  thought  they  could  express  the  whole  compass  ci 
the  Messiah's  dignity  by  insisting  upon  His  descent  from 
David,  was  far  too  meanly  conceived.  He  proves  this  by  their 
very  inability  to  answer  the  question,  whence  He  who  is 
called  to  the  Messianic  dignity,  which  raised  Him  far  above 
David  as  his  Lord,  is  nevertheless  a  son  of  David  (Mark 
xiL  35-37).  He  also  was  therefore  convinced  that^  in 
conformity  with  prophecy,  the  Messiah  must  descend  from 
David ;  but  He  indicates  that  it  could  not  be  this  descent 
which  gave  Him  His  specific  dignity,  seeing  that  tins 
dignity  far  surpassed  that  of  a  successor  upon  David's 
throne.* 

'  (b)  In  calling  upon  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David,  the  expecta- 
tion was  implied  that  He  would  mount  the  throne  of  His 
father  David  (Mark  xi  10,  cf.  Luke  i.  32  f.).  Jesus  has 
never  controverted  this  expectation,  which  was  directly 
suggested  by  prophecy.  The  words  of  Mark  xii.  35-37 
were  no  doubt  well  fitted  to  weaken  the  objections  that  could 
be  raised  against   His  Messiahship  in  consequence   of  His 

'  When  attempts  have  recently  been  frequently  made  to  find  in  these  words  of 
Jesus  the  intention  of  disputing  altogether  the  idea  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  the 
Messiah,  the  circumstance  has  been  oyerlooked  that,  in  that  case,  He  would 
only  haye  brought  out,  by  means  of  Ps.  ox.  1,  a  contradiction  within  prophecy 
(which  undoubtedly  thinks  elsewhere  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Son  of  David)  instead 
of  exposing  an  error  of  the  scribes.  Nor  is  the  itnpossibUUff  by  any  means 
evident  of  a  descendant  of  David  mounting  higher  than  His  great  ancestor,  and 
being  greeted  by  the  latter  as  his  Lord  because  of  the  dignity  which  was  lent 
Him.  Only,  in  that  case,  of  course,  He  cannot  have  attained  this  dignity  tn 
virtue  of  His  extraction  from  David.  But  according  to  the  most  originid  form, 
that,  viz.,  in  Mark,  the  question  discussed  is  not  at  all  whether  the  Davidic  ex- 
traction of  the  Messiah  is  compatible  with  His  full  dignity,  but  wJience  He  must 
descend  from  David,  seeing  that  this  descent  could  not  lend  Him  His  specific 
dignity  (cf.  my  Mareusev,  p.  405).  It  is  plainly  the  parallel  passages  that  have 
first  found  the  salient  point  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  disclosure  that  the 
Messiah  cannot  be  merely  a  Son  of  David,  but  that  He  must  be  also  the  Son  of 
God.  But  even  this  form  by  no  means  leads  to  the  consubstantiality  of  His 
essence  with  that  of  (jod  (Noqgen,  p.  159),  or  to  His  supernatural  conception 
(Cress,  p.  128),  or  even  to  His  pre-existence  (Beyschlag,  p.  62  ;  Schulze,  p.  50), 
since  the  idea  of  Sonship  cannot  be  taken  as  equivalent  in  both  expressions ;  it 
only,  in  an  obvious  apologetic  interest,  deduces  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesua  from 
His  exaltation  to  divine  power  and  glory  in  the  sense  of  Mark  xiv.  62  (cf.  §  17,  e), 
although  it  was  not  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  only  the  Messiah  as  such,  who  was 
originally  spoken  of  (cf.  my  Matthduaev,  p.  481). 
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taking  no  steps  for  gaining  the  royal  throne  of  His  ancestor ;' 
bat  they  did  not  assert  that  His  ascending  the  throne  did  not 
also  belong  to  ihe  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  that 
this  could  not,  or  must  not,  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  His  activity.  Nor  can  the  silence  of  Jesus 
as  to  the  justification  of  this  expectation  be  explained  as  an 
indulgence  of  a  popular  prejudice;  the  eradication  of  this 
prejudice,  in  a  forbearing  manner,  would  have  been  so  much 
the  more  a  duty,  as  this  very  expectation,  when  once  it  saw 
itself  deceived,  must  have  turned  the  people  away  from  Him, 
and  led  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  His  enemies.^  Just  as 
little,  however,  as  it  could  be  determined,  d  priori,  whether, 
and  in  how  far,  the  prophecy  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  would  be  fulfilled  (§  15,  h),  seeing  that  this  depended 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  present  commonwealth  still 
showed  itself  capable  and  disposed  to  become  the  bearer  of 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  as  little  could  it  be 
determined,  d  priori,  whether  and  in  how  far  that  prophetic 
picture  of  a  king  was  still  capable  of  being  realized.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  only  Israel's  fault  if  it  was  the  returning  Messiah 
whom  its  capital  first  greeted  as  its  king  (Matt,  xxiii  39  = 
Luke  xiii  35).  Nor  was  Jesus  without  a  right  to  the  worldly 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  history  of  the  temptation  (Matt 
iv.  8—10)  shows  that,  in  His  estimation,  this  was  a  possession 
which  He  would  only  not  grasp  at  by  false  means.  It  is  true 
Jesus  has  declared  Himself  absolutely  against  the  Jewish 
revolution,  because  the  actually  existing  Boman  dominion 
involves,  according  to  divine  right,  the  duty  of  subjection,  a 

'  It  was  only  wlien,  starting  from  the  purely  political  form  of  the  Messianic 
idea,  they  found  the  principal  note  of  Hessiahship  in  the  claim  upon  the  royal 
throne  which  descent  from  David  warranted,  that  this  could  be  objected  to 
Jesus.  If,  however,  He  would  not,  merely  as  a  descendant  of  David,  by  any 
means  have  had  the  supreme  dignity  in  which  David  already  greeted  the 
Kesnah  (cf.  note  a),  then  the  absence  of  this  note  could  not,  in  any  way,  form 
a  dedaiTe  argument  against  His  Messiahship. 

*  Here  we  see  once  more  very  clearly  the  historical  impossibility  of  Jesus 
having  conceived  His  calling  as  a  founder  of  religion  and  reformer  of  the  law 
only  £rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  in  order  that  His 
activity  might  be  favourably  regarded  (Baur,  p.  95).  That  Jesus  accommodated 
Himself  to  a  popular  idea,  and  then,  nevertheless,  put  Himself  into  continual 
conflict  with  the  popular  form  of  it,  a  conflict  which  must  have  ultimately 
delivered  Him  over,  forsaken  by  the  undeceived  nation,  to  the  deadly  hatred  of 
His  enemies.— "this  remains  a  contradiction. 
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duty  which  could  not  at  all  come  into  collision  with  their 
duty  to  Qod  (Mark  xiL  14-17).  If  only  Israel  fulfilled  the 
latter  by  receiving  God's  anointed,  and  allowing  Him  to  bring 
about  the  consummation  of  the  theocracy  in  the  manner 
which  was  divinely  appointed,  then  it  remained  God's  concern 
to  fulfil  His  promise,  and,  by  an  interposition  of  His  omni- 
potence, to  raise  His  elect  one  to  the  royal  throne,  in  aider 
that,  through  Him,  He  might  also  bestow  all  earthly  blessings 
npon  the  nation.  Only  it  remained,  that,  even  when  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  His  father,  the  Messiah  had  not  yet 
attained  His  supreme  glory. 

(c)  Jesus  indicates  veiy  early  that  He  will  be  ismoved 
from  His  disciples  by  deatli  (Mark  ii  20).  But  it  was  only 
when  the  knowledge  of  His  Messiahship  was  secured  in  the 
case  of  His  disciples,  that  He  began,  without  reserve,  to 
reveal  to  them  the  fate  which  was  appointed  to  the  Messiah 
in  conformity  with  prophecy  as  more  deeply  conceived 
(viii.  32).  As  soon  now  as  it  was  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  nation  itself  were  preparing  for 
Jesus  the  death  which  the  divine  decree  appointed  Him,  a 
completion  of  the  theocracy  in  the  forms  of  the  national 
commonwealth,  and,  therefore,  an  earthly  ascension  of  the 
throne  by  the  Messiah,  could  no  longer  be  counted  upon  for 
the  present.  But  the  ultimate  exaltation  of  God's  anointed 
to  royal  glory  could  not  be  thereby  hindered.  The  violent 
slaying  of  the  Messiah  could  only  furnish  the  occasion  for 
God  to  glorify  Him  by  His  wonderful  deliverance  from  Hades, 
and  thus  to  give  the  nation  the  last  and  greatest  token  that 
He  was  His  elect  one  (Matt.  xii.  39,  40).  In  the  circle  of 
His  disciples,  also,  Jesus  always  connected  with  the  prophecy 
of  His  violent  death  the  allusion  to  His  resurrection  after 
three  days  (Mark  viii  31,  ix.  31,  x.  34).*     This,  however, 

*  By  His  resTirrection,  Jesus,  it  is  trae,  does  not  understand  a  resnscilatiaii  to 
earthly  life,  but  an  exaltation  to  a  state  of  existence  which  is  raised  above  the 
conditions  of  earthly  life  (Mark  xii  25) ;  but  this  exaltation  is  always  conoeiTed 
of  as  a  resaxiection,  i.«.  as  a  restoration  of  His  corporeity,  althou^  in  a  ftoa 
which  is  in  kaepingwith  the  heavenly  life  (cf.  even  Biedermann,  p.  282). 
That  which  is  peculiar,  however,  is  that  Jesus  is  not,  like  other  men,  raited  up 
at  the  last  day,  but  after  a  very  brief  interval,  which  is  proverbiaUy  (cf.  Hoe.  vL  2; 
Mark  xv.  29 ;  Luke  xiii  82)  described  by  the  ^ir«  r^ut  V<f«f  >  and  that  He  will 
therefore  continue  in  death  for  only  a  short  time  (Matt  xiL  40,  c£  Luke 
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Forms  tiie  transition  to  His  heavenly  exaltation,  in  which  is 
now  fulfilled  that  which  was  prophesied  in  Fii.  ex.  1  of 
Jehovah's  anointed.  Henceforth  the  Son  of  man  sits  at 
Grod's  right  hand^  i,e.  He  shares  in  the  divine  honour  and 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  It  is  now  that  He  has,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  into  the  fall  sovereign  dignity  which  was 
appointed  the  Messiah ;  but  it  is  not  the  throne  of  His 
&ther  David  which  He  has  ascended,  it  is  the  world-throne 
of  His  Father  in  heaven.  Although  the  sin  of  His  people 
rendered  the  former  impossible,  yet  He  has  nevertheless 
heiefrith  attained  the  uMmate  end  of  Has  calling,  which 
already  beheld  when  he  called  Him  his  Xord  (Mark 
36). 

{d)  As  partaker  of  the  divine  honour  and  sovereignty  of 
tbe  world,  it  is  self-evident  &at  Jesus  is  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  human  and  creaturely  existence — ^He  is  a  divine 
being.  Kot  until  the  prophecy  regarding  the  end  of  the  way 
which  God  prepares  for  His  elect  one  can  the  last  veil  which 
covers  the  mystery  of  His  person  be  removed.  In  prospect 
of  this  future  Jesus  can  promise  His  divine  omnipresence  to 
His  disciples  (Matt  xviii  20).  It  is  in  this  future  that  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  can  be  first  perfectly  fulfilled  (Dan.  viL  1 3), 
— that  prophecy  in  consequence  of  which  the  fion  of  man 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  sovereignty  over  the  completed 
kingdom  of  God  now  comes,  as  usually  only  Jehovah  Himself, 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mark  xiv.  62).  And  He  returns 
to  the  earth  too,  in  order  to  discharge  the  divine  function  of 
judge  of  the  world  (Matt  xxv.  31),  with  great  might  and 
gk>ry  (xxiv.  30),  which  is  described  in  Mark  viiL  38  as  the 
l^bory  of  His  Father.  He  comes  aocompanied  by  the  angels, 
the  specific  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  are  now  His  servants 
(Mark  viii.  38,  cf.  Matt.  xxv.  31);  He  HimseU  now  sends 
them  forth  to  execute  His  commands  (Matt  xxiv.  31),  on 
which  account  the  first  evangelist  now  calls  them  His  angels. 
It  is  by  His  relation  to  the  angels  that  His  position  as  regards 


ir.  51).  Neither  in  fhe  prophecy  of  Jesoa  nor  in  the  earliest  tradition  is 
te  Meenaioin  to  heaven  conceived  of  as  en  epoch-making  event,  so  fax  was 
tiM  latter  from  lepresenting  it  as  an  occizrrence  which  was  perceptible  to  the 
wtaum.  The  (rightly  imderatood)  reeorrection  qualifies  Him,  of  itself,  for  the 
lieavenly  life. 
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the  world  is  most  naturally  measured.     Only  a  divine  being 
can  be  exalted  over  the  angels.* 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  MESSIANIC  ACnVITT. 

§  20.  The  new  Bevelaiion  of  OocL 

As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  announce 
the  dawn  of  the  day  of  salvation,  in  which  He  is  the  mediator 
of  a  new  revelation  of  God.  (b)  This  new  revelation  of  God 
is  a  revelation  of  His  fatherly  love,  which  is  graciously  mani- 
fested to  the  members  of  the  kingdom  in  caring  for  and  pro- 
tecting their  earthly  life,  as  well  as  in  hearing  their  prayers. 
(c)  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  accordingly,  there  is  realized  the 
filial  relationship,  which,  in  the  theocracy  of  Israel,  could  be 
realized  only  imperfectly,  (d)  This  revelation  of  God,  how- 
ever, is  published  not  only  by  means  of  the  word  of  Jesus — 
everything  that  He  does  is  a  living  illustration  of  it 

(a)  Jesus  began  His  Messianic  activity  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come  (§  13). 
This  message,  however,  presupposes  a  deed  performed  by  God,  in 
which  He  reveals  Himself  anew  to  His  people ;  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  cannot  come,  unless  Jehovah  Himself  comes  to 
His  people  in  the  person  of  the  promised  Messiah,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  completion  of  the  theocracy,  and,  consequently, 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises.  Inasmuch,  now,  as  in  the 
Messianic  time  there  is  attained  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  divine 

'  Naturally  we  need  not  seek  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  angels  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  The  angels  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world  in  which  the  will 
of  God  is  already  done  as  perfectly  as  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  perfected  kingdom 
of  God  (Matt  tL  10).  Those  who  are  raised  up  will  be  like  the  angels  (Mtik 
xiL  25),  who  are  therefore  conceived  of  as  having  a  higher,  heavenly  kind  of 
corporeity.  They  are  God*s  servants,  whose  miraculous  protection  Jesns  would 
not  beseech  in  vain  (Matt  xxvL  58).  As  such  they  appear  even  in  the  earliest 
tradition,  in  order  to  reward  the  Messiah  whose  obedience  has  stood  the  test 
(iv.  11).  They  are  higher  beings  than  men,  but  the  Son  may  already,  in  conse- 
quence of  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father,  rank  Himself  above  them  (Mark 
xiii.  82,  cf.  §  17,  a).  Nevertheless  it  is  the  exalted  Messiah  who  first  appean  m 
their  Lord. 
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purposes  of  salvation  with  respect  to  His  people,  this  is  the 
last  and  highest  revelation  of  God.  And  since  it  is  by  means 
of  His  Messiah  that  God  brings  about  this  time  of  salvation^ 
the  former  is  the  mediator  of  that  revelation  of  God,  not  only 
inasmuch  as  it  is  through  Him  that  it  is  accomplished,  but 
also  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  made  known,  as  a  revelation,  to 
the  people ;  and  He  alone  can  be  the  mediator  of  it,  because 
He  by  whom  the  divine  decrees  of  salvation  are  accomplished 
must  also  have  the  most  perfect  insight  into  them,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  reveal  them  as  such  to  the  people.  From 
Matt  xL  27,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  even  according  to  the 
earliest  tradition,  Jesus  represented  His  activity  under  this 
point  of  view : ''  no  one  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal,"  sc.  what  He 
knoweth  concerning  the  Father.  On  other  occasions  also 
Jesus  describes  His  activity  as  a  light  which  shines  with  such 
deamess  that  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  signs  for  any  one 
who  has  eyes  sound  enough  to  see  it  (Luke  xi.  33-36) ;  light, 
however,  is  the  symbol  of  revealing  activity  (c£  Mark  iv.  21, 
where  the  further  revelation  which  is  to  be  commimicated  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  compared  to  a  lamp ;  Luke  xvi  8, 
where  they  themselves,  as  those  who  have  been  enlightened 
by  revelation,  are  called  the  children  of  the  light). 

(b)  Seeing  that  in  the  Messianic  time  God  brings  to  His 
people  all  the  salvation  which  they  were  led  to  expect  at  the 
completion  of  the  theocracy.  He  reveals  Himself  in  His  highest 
love.  In  the  symbolical  mode  of  speech  which  was  adopted 
by  Jesus,  the  l^ghest  relation  of  human  love  is  employed  as 
an  emblem  of  this  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  (Matt  vii. 
9-11),  which,  however,  naturally  finds  its  realization  only  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  founded  by  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  all  men  (Baur, 
p.  116)  which  it  is  meant  to  represent  in  this  way ;  it  is  the 
members  of  the  kingdom,  as  whose  Father  in  heaven  Jesus 
designates  God  (vi  1),^  and  whom  He  teaches  to  pray  to  God 
as  their  Father  (ver.  9).     In  the  earliest  tradition  all  the 

^  From  Mark  zL  25,  Luke  xi.  IS,  it  is  plain  that  this  designation,  which  owes 
its  oggin  to  the  ftct  that  heaven  is  God's  throne  (Matt.  v.  34,  cf.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1), 
was  already  found  in  the  apoetoUc  source.  On  the  other  hanc^  i  wmrnf  i  •Ifi^nn 
appeaia  to  belong  to  the  evangelist  (ct  my  MaitMimev,  p.  45). 
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addresses  in  which  this  designation  is  found  were  distinctly 
characterized  as  addresses  to  the  disciples,  ie.  as  addresses  to 
the  members  of  the  kingdom  (§  14).     In  opposition  to  this 
assertion,  Matt.  v.  45  may  be  appealed  to ;  but  while  here,  no 
doubt,  the  indiscnminate  goodness  of  God  towards  good  and 
bad  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  children  of  God,  it  is  by  no 
means  declared  that  this  is  already  the  fatherly  loye  which  is  to 
be  manifested  to  the  members  of  the  kingdom.     It  is  no  doubt 
the  God,  who  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  clothes  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  to  whom  Jesus  points  them  (vi  25-30) ;  but  it  is 
only  as  such  as  strive  after  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.c,  only  as 
members  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  can  be  certain  that  God 
knows  and  satisfies  their  needs,  and  thereby  frees  them  from 
the  anxiety  of  the  Gentiles  (vi  31-33),  and  that  He  takes 
under  His  protection  even  that  which  is  most  insignificant  in 
their  life  (x.  29,  30).     He  desires  their  prayers,  but  He  pro- 
mises also  to  the  prayer  of  faith  an  assured  answer  (Matt 
vii  7-11  =Luke  xi  9-13;  Mark  xi  23,  24  =  Luke  xvii.  6), 
provided  it  be  very  persevering  and  does  not  become  faint 
(Luke  xL  5-8,  xviii  1-7).     That  the  completion  of  salvation 
extends  its  blessings  even  over  the  whole  of  the  earthly  life 
is  a  fundamental  thought  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  which 
the  New  Testament  fulfilment  nowhere  denies.      Even  the 
members  of   the  kingdom  ^ray  daily,  full  of  trust,  to  the 
Father  in  heaven  for  their  necessary  daily  bread  (Matt  vi  11). 
(c)  It  is  an  erroneous  assumption  that  the  proclamation  of 
God  as  the  Father  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  involves  a 
new  representation  of  His  nature.     In  the  Old  Testament  also 
Israel  is  the  son  of  God,  as  (Jod  is  its  father  (§  1 7,  6)  ;  but^ 
corresponding  to  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion of  God,  it  is  only  Israel  as  the  theocratic  people,  whether 
this  now  is  represented  collectively  as  a  whole  or  as  a  majority. 
The  chosen  people,  as  such,  is  assured  of  the  fatherly  love  of 
God ;  but  the  salvation  of  the  theocracy  as  a  whole  does  not 
depend  upon  what  befalls  the  individual,  any  more  than  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  each  individual  is  involved 
in  the  realization  of  the  theocracy  in  the  people  as  a  people. 
Accordingly  the  individual  invocation  of  God  as  Father  is  still 
awanting  in  the  Old  Testament     Later  the  consciousness 
dawns  that  the  pious  members  of  the  old  covenant,  in  whom, 
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as  its  trae  membeiSy  the  Dature  of  the  theocracy  is  realized, 
may,  in  a  special  sense^  assure  themselves  of  the  fatherly 
love  of  God  (Ps.  cm.  13,  ct  Wisd.  iL  16,  18 ;  Sir.  xxiii.  1,  4, 
IL  14).     If,  however,  it  is  in  the  Messianic  time  that  the 
theocracy  attains  its  completion,  then  it  must  also  be  in  this 
time  that  the  pai«emal  relation  of  God  to  His  people  is  first 
folly  realized.     And  if  this  completion  depends  upon  this, 
that  in  each  individual  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is 
lealizBd,  because  the  participtttion  of  the  individual  in  the 
completed  theocracy  is  dependent  no  longer  upon  his  partici- 
pation in  the  commonwealth  as  such,  but  upon  the  issue  of 
the  activity  of  Jesus  in  founding  the  kingdom  (§  14,  b),  then 
also  each  individual  who  belangs  to  the  kingdom  of  God  can 
call  upcm  Grod  as  his  Father. 

{d)  Hie  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus  consists  not  only  in  His 
teaching,  but  also  in  His  doing ;  in  the  latter  also,  therefore, 
the  new  revelation  of  God  must  be  given.  His  doing,  how- 
ever, was  pure  benevolence,  in  it  was  revealed  the  fatherly 
bve  of  Gk)d,  who  comes  to  His  people  in  the  Messianic  time 
litk  the  fulness  even  of  earthly  blessing.  Accordingly,  His 
healings  of  the  sick  are  an  essential  part  of  His  Messianic 
activity;  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Abraham  from 
their  bodily  evils  (Luke  ziiL  16)  is  His  real  calling  (ct 
Bicdermann,  p.  230).  Wherever  Jesus  came,  the  sick  were 
healed,  the  hungry  fed,  the  threatening  waves  of  the  sea  had 
to  be  stilL  Hence  He  could  point  to  His  miracles  of  healing 
88  to  the  signs  that  the  time  of  the  expected  salvation  was 
oonffi  (Matt  xi.  5,  cfl  §  13,  c) ;  hence  He  bade  His  disciples 
accompany  the  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  i^th  the  same  signs  (x.  8). 

§  21.  Bqpentance. 

As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  has  not  only  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ctod,  He  has  also  to  found  it,  and  for  this 
the  pnaching  of  repentance  is  required.  (I)  But  His  word  is 
not^  on  that  account,  merely  a  resumption  of  the  prophetic 
pieacfaing  of  repentance ;  it  does  not  merely  demand,  it  also 
ptomisea,  the  indispensable  renewal  (c)  This  is  spontaneously 
effected  by  means  of  the  vigorous  working  of  His  message 
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of  salvation,  and  of  the  revelation  of  God  which  it  contains. 
(d)  Here,  too,  however,  it  is  not  only  His  word  which  works, 
but  the  whole  of  His  life  is  a  powerfully  working  example. 

(a)  It  is  the  task  of  the  Messiah  to  realize  among  the 
people  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  God's  will  is  done  per- 
fectly upon  earth  (Matt.  vi.  10).  In  the  theocracy,  however, 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  realized  in  Israel,  the  will  of  God  has 
not  been  done.  Jesus  assumes  it  as  self-evident  that  men  are 
evil  (Matt  vii  11),  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  d^ree  of 
wickedness  (Luke  xiii  2-5).  It  is  only  hypothetically  that 
(Mark  ii  1 7 ;  Luke  xv.  7)  He  speaks  of  righteous  men ;  those 
who,  along  with  the  prophets,  are  called  righteous  (Matt  x.  41, 
xiiL  17,  xxiii  29,  35),  are  the  God-pleasing  pious  men  of  the 
old  covenant,  and  those  who  are  being  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  (v.  10 :  evexev  Si/caioavvrj^,  without  the  artide)  are 
the  same  as  those  who  hunger  after  righteousness  (ver.  6),  since 
the  existence  of  a  righteousness  is  still  far  from  involving  the 
perfect  righteousness.  It  is  only  comparatively  that  good  and 
bad  are  spoken  of  (v.  45,  xil  35,  xxii  10).  The  call  to 
repentance,  therefore,  with  which  Jesus  makes  Hia  appearance 
(Mark  i  15  :  fieravoetTc),  and  with  which  He  sends  forth  His 
disciples  (vi  12),  is  addressed  to  all  without  distinction. 
How  far  this  call  was  the  soul  of  His  proclamation  appears 
from  the  fact  that  unsusceptibility  to  His  teaching  is  charac- 
terized as  a  want  of  readiness  to  repent  (Matt,  xi  20,  xii  41, 
xxL  32 ;  Luke  xiii.  3,  5).  No  doubt  it  is  with  reference  to 
the  most  depraved  classes  of  the  people  that  Jesus  says  He 
is  come  to  call  sinners  to  Himself  (Mark  ii  17) ;  but  He  says 
it  in  such  general  terms  that  it  is  plain  that  He  feels  Himself 
to  be  the  physician  of  sinners  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
mankind,  and  it  is  from  this  very  fact  that  He  derives  the 
right  to  call  to  Himself  even  the  most  depraved,  who  need 
Him  most  Without  repentance,  however,  sinners  cannot 
participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(6)  If  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  Jesus  is  the  one  thing 
which  is  needful  (Luke  x,  42,  c£  ver.  39),  and  if  this  hearing 
must  always  be  accompanied  with  doing  (Matt  viL  24),  then 
His  preaching  seems  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  renewed 
inculcation  of  the  divine  will ;  it  seems  to  be  like  the  preaching 
of  the  prophets,  which  also  always  began  with  the  demand  of 
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a  general  conversion  and  repentance.    But  recently  the  Baptist 
liad  appeared  with  such  a  demand,  and  had  caused  the  solemnly- 
vowed  repentance  to  be  ratified  by  the  symbolical  act  of  sub- 
mersion in  the  Jordan  (Mark  L  4:  fidimafia  fieravoia^). 
Indeed,  Jesus  represents  Himself  (Matt.  xxi.  37)  as  the  last 
in  the  series  of  those  who  were  sent  by  God  to  bring  to  the 
people  and  enforce  upon  them  His  demands.     When,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  calls  blessed 
the  spiritually  poor,  those  who  are  mourning  because  of  their 
poverty,  and  those  who  are   hungering   after   righteousness 
(Matt  V.  3,  4,  6),  it  is  implied  that  Jesus  comes,  not,  in  the 
first  place,  to  demand,  but  to  bring  something;  and  it  is 
expressly  promised  them  that  they  shall  be  filled  with  right- 
eousness.     Thus   righteousness   appears,   not   as   something 
demanded,  but  as  a  gift,  and  it  is  as  a  gift  that  they  have 
already  been  led  to  expect  it  by  Messianic  prophecy  (Isa. 
IxL  10,  xlv.  24 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  16).     When  Jesus  (Matt  xi.  28) 
piomises  rest  to  those  who  are  labouring  under  the  burden  of 
the  law,  this  is  not  (with  Baur,  p.  115)  to  be  referred  to  the 
piessure  of  the  Pharisaic  ordinances,  as  if  He  wei'e  to  ease 
them  of  this  pressure  by  putting  the  inner  value  of  the  moral 
diq^tion  in  the  place  of  the  external  service  of  the  law. 
In  ibis  way  He  would  not  ease  them  of  their  burden,  but 
vould  render  it  more  oppressive   for   every  upright  heart. 
Best  for  souls  is  found  only  when  the  way  is  pointed  out 
vhich  leads   to  righteousness,  t.e.  to  the   fulfilling   of  the 
dime  wilL 

(c)  This  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  proclamation  of  Jesus  is  resolved  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  new  revelation  of  God,  which  is  brought  in  the  message 
eoDceming  the  kingdom  of  God,  spontaneously  works  the 
lepentance  which  Jesus  demands.  God  does  not  demand 
that  man  should  meet  Him ;  He  HimseK  meets  man  with 
gradousness,  and  thereby  does  the  utmost  that  lies  in  His 
power  to  make  man  capable  of  the  repentance,  in  which  He 
has  His  greatest  joy  (Luke  xv.  4-10).  He  does  not  make 
His  revelation  of  salvation  dependent  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophets ;  He  will 
woric  this  conversion  by  the  revelation  of  His  grace.  He 
comes  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  brings  the  time  of 
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the  completion  of  salvation.  Whosoever  now  accepts  the 
joyous  message  concerning  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  is  a  member 
of  the  kingdom;  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the 
heavenly  Father ;  and  with  this  knowledge  there  is  implanted 
in  him  a  totally  new  principle  for  his  religious-moral  life. 
The  child  must  be  like  his  Father  (Matt.  v.  45,  48) ;  this  is 
not  the  demand  of  a  new  law ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  necessity  of 
nature  within  the  province  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
relation  of  sonship,  which  is  constituted  by  God  Himself, 
must  also  be  realized,  on  the  part  of  man,  in  the  becoming 
bearing  of  the  child.  The  member  of  the  kingdom  has  not 
yet  to  become  a  child  of  God;  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  but  always  will  to  become  so  more  and 
more  in  perfect  moral  likeness  to  Him.* 

(d)  Here,  too,  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus  consists  not 
only  in  His  teaching,  but  also  in  His  doing.  What  the 
children  of  God  are  yet  more  and  more  to  become,  that  the  Son 
of  God  already  is  in  a  perfect  maimer  (cf.  §  17,  c,  footnote  3). 
Accordingly,  those  are  His  nearest  relatives  who  do  the  will 
of  God  as  He  HimseK  does  it  (Matt  xiL  50  ;  see  my  Marcus- 
cvangeliuiny  p.  134).  He  is  come  to  fulfil  the  law  (v.  17); 
He  yields  Himself  unreservedly  to  the  will  of  God  (Mark  xiv. 
3G) ;  in  Him  and  in  His  life  the  will  of  God  is  always  per- 
fectly ixialized.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  this  that  He  will 
have  the  predicate  a^a06<;  reserved  for  God  alone  (Mark  x.lS 
=  Mutt.  xL\.  1 7),  because  man,  without  exception,  can  hecomt 

^  This  inetaitliorioiil  applioation  of  the  idea  of  sonship  rests  upon  tlie  fact 
that  only  like  luu  originate  from  like,  that  the  son  cannot  but  resemble  his  father 
(cf.  Mutt,  xxiii.  31 N.     It  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  saying  in  Matt.  T.  16 
(which  probably  iloes?  not  belong  to  the  earliest  tradition),  according  to  which 
the  light  of  the  new  revelation  of  God  spontaneously  streams  forth  from  the 
good  works,  by  means  of  which  the  members  of  the  kingdom  imitate,  in  their 
doing,  the  revelation  of  God's  fatherly  doing,  to  thegloiy  of  Him  who  lias  made 
HiniHelf  known  to  them  in  His  Messiah.     While,  therefore,  the  repentance 
which  is  demanded  by  Jesus  is  worked  by  means  of  His  proclamation  of  ailva- 
tiou,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  yet  conceived  of  as  the  principle  of  this  renewal    It 
in  true  the  earliest  tradition  preserves  the  allusion  of  the  Baptist  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  11),  but  the  only  promise  of  the  Spiiit 
which  is  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  relates  specially  to  the  eqnipmcmt  of  EQi 
apostles  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  before  the  courts  of  justice  (x.  20).    Whfli 
and  how  the  prophetic  promise  of  the  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be 
fulflUed,  and  what  this  will  bring  to  the  members  of  the  kingd< 
poiata  nothing  is  yet  said. 
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good  only  by  the  progressive  perfonnance  of  his  moral  task. 
Even  Jesns  has  still  to  prove  His  moral  perfection  in  the 
battle  of  life  with  His  temptations  (Luke  xxiL  28);  not  till 
the  close  will  He  be  approved  as  the  good,  like  the  servants  in 
Matt.  XXV.  21,  23.  At  every  step  of  this  way,  however.  He 
corresponds  to  the  ideal ;  for  He  has  never  in  any  way  put 
Himself  on  a  level  with  the  sinners  to  whom  He  has  come, 
considered  simply  as  sinners.  The  whole  of  His  moral  bearing 
is,  accordingly,  exemplary  in  an  absolute  sense  (Matt.  xL  29 ; 
Mark  x.  45).  In  Him  the  child  of  God  beholds  the  ideal  of 
moral  likeness  to  God  realized  every  moment  It  does  not 
present  itself  to  him  as  a  legal  demand,  but  it  brings  him 
the  blessed  assurance,  that  what,  according  to  c,  he  wills  to 
become,  that  he  also  can  become  in  fellowship  with  Jesus. 
Thus,  in  following  Him,  to  learn  of  Him,  is  an  easy  yoke  and 
a  light  burden, — this  is  the  way  which  leads  to  the  rest  of 
souls  (Matt.  XL  28-30),  to  full  satisfaction  with  righteous- 
ness (v.  6). 

§  22.  The  Messianic  Salvation, 

Along  with  the  completion  of  the  theocracy,  Jesus,  as  the 
Messiah,  also  brings  salvation  to  the  members  of  the  kingdom 
by  means  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  was  expected  in 
consequence  of  prophecy.  (6)  A  leading  feature  of  the  new 
revelation  of  God,  which  He  brings,  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  which  is  limited  only  by  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  Spirit,  (c)  But  the  Messiah  does  not  only 
proclaim  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  by  means  of  His  atoning 
death  He  also  secures  it,  and  so  establishes  the  new  covenant 
of  grace  and  forgiveness. 

(a)  The  completion  of  salvation,  which  begins  with  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  has,  for  its  obverse  side, 
deliverance  from  the  ruin  to  which  the  nation  is  exposed  in 
consequence  of  sin.  Lost  sheep,  Jesus  calls  the  present 
generation  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Matt.  x.  6,  xv.  24).  He 
is  come  as  the  Son  of  man  to  save  that  which  is  lost  (Luke 
T1X.  10).  If  this  is  effected,  on  the  one  hand  (as  is  shown 
by  the  story  of  Zaccheus,  of  which  this  sajring  forms  the 
salient  point),  by  sinners  being  led  to  repentance  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  guilt  of  tiie  past  be 
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removed  from  them  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Such  a  for- 
giveness they  were  led  in  many  ways  to  anticipate  in  the 
Messianic  time  (Isa.  xliii.  25^  xliv.  22  ;  Jer.  xxxiii  8  ;  Zech. 
iii  9,  xiii.  1 ;  Dan«  ix.  24),  and  in  consequence  it  was  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  pious  in 
Israel,  who  acknowledged  their  sins  (Luke  i  77).  Accord- 
ingly, Jesus  promises  the  comfort  of  forgiveness  to  those  who 
were  mourning  because  of  sin  (Matt  v.  4).  As  the  Son  of 
man  He  claims  power  to  proclaim  upon  earth  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  which  God  bestows  in  heaven  (ix.  6,  cf.  ver.  2),  and 
bequeaths  this  power  to  His  Church  (xviii.  18),  in  order 
thereby  to  ensure  to  it  one  of  the  most  essential  blessings  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  (c£  Luke  xxiv.  47). 

(6)  The  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  but  one 
moment  in  the  new  revelation  of  God  which  Jesus  brings. 
The  parable  in  Luke  xv.  11-32  shows  how  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  joyfully  receive  His  penitent 
returning  son  (and  according  to  §  20,  21,  such  an  one  is 
every  member  of  the  kingdom),  and  pardon  him  all  his  sins. 
Every  one,  however,  stood  in  need  of  this  forgiveness ;  the 
parable  in  Matt,  xviii.  23-27  takes  for  granted,  that  to  every 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  there  has  been  remitted  an 
infinite  debt,  and  the  prayer  of  the  kingdom  teaches  them  to 
pray  for  forgiveness  in  the  same  way  as  for  daily  bread  (vi  12). 
The  present  day  of  salvation,  however,  is  the  time  when  re- 
conciliation with  the  creditor  is  still  possible  by  means  of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  proffered  by  the  Messiah.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  this  time,  before  the  judgment  draws  on,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  (Luke  xii.  58,  59).  Every  sin  can 
still  be  forgiven,  even  the  most  heinous — the  blasphemy  of 
the  Son  of  man.  Only  he  who  persistently  denies  the  power 
of  God  which  is  more  and  more  clearly  manifesting  itself  in 
the  works  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  so  blasphemes  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  committed  a  sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven,  because  it  is 
the  sign  of  enduring  obduracy  (Matt,  xii  31,  32).^ 

1  Like  the  new  revelation  of  God  in  general  (§  21,  c),  neither  can  this  side  of 
it  remain  without  a  direct  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  king- 
dom. The  debtor,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  will  love  the  creditor  most  (Luke 
vii.  41-43) ;  from  the  love  which  is  shown  to  the  Messiah  it  is  evidenced  that 
one  has  received  through  Him  the  great  blessing  of  foi^veness  of  sins  (viL  47). 
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(c)  Here  also  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus  consists  not 
only  in  His  teaching,  but  also  in  His  doing.  No  doubt,  His 
death  is  a  divine  necessity,  an  element  in  the  lot  of  suffering 
"which  was  foreseen  in  prophecy,  and  appointed  to  the  Son 
of  man  in  conformity  with  His  calling  (§  16,  c);  but  He 
nevertheless  surrenders  His  life  in  the  free  fulfilment  of  His 
calling,  in  order  to  complete  the  service  which  He  came  to 
render;  and  it  is  thereby  that  He  procures  the  salvation 
which,  by  His  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  led 
the  members  of  the  kingdom  to  anticipate  (Mark  x.  45).  If, 
viz.  in  viii.  36  £,  He  asserts  that  no  man,  even  although  he 
should  gain  the  whole  world,  possesses  anything  which  would 
be  of  sufficient  value  in  God's  sight  to  redeem  his  soul  (cf.  Ps. 
tIit  8—10),  which  (on  account  of  sin)  is  forfeited  to  destruc- 
tion. He  here  (x.  45)  regards  the  fulfilment  of  His  calling, 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  surrender  of  His  life,  as  a 
performance  which  is  of  such  value  in  God's  sight,  that  it 
avails  as  a  ransom  which  He  gives  instead  of  the  many  who 
were  not  in  a  position  to  provide  it  themselves.^     Hereby, 

If  the  child  of  God  mnst  resemble  his  Father,  this  is  especially  true  of  the  for- 
giriog  love  which  he  shows  to  his  enemies  (Matt.  y.  44  f.).  Where  the  forgive- 
ness which  has  been  experienced  does  not  produce  the  readiness  to  forgive  the 
feUow-servant,  which  according  to  its  nature  it  ought  to  produce,  then  that 
forgiveness  can  only  be  withdrawn  (Matt,  xviii.  28-85).  If,  accordingly,  the 
members  of  the  kingdom  are  always  praying  anew  for  the  blessing  of  forgive- 
ness, they  are  to  remember  that  it  is  only  as  children  of  God  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  induced,  by  the  forgiveness  they  have  already  experienced, 
to  forgive  also  their  debtors  that  they  can  receive  it  (vi.  12  :  i&f  xm}  hfiiTt 
mfti»m^f).  It  is  neither  the  ground  nor  the  measure  of  the  solicited  foxgiveness 
which  this  additional  clause  is  meant  to  express ;  it  states  the  presupposition 
under  which  alone  the  whole  prayer  can  be  offered  up,  because  it  is  the  prayer 
of  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  received  the  Messianic  blessing  of 
forgiveness,  and  are  thereby  moved  to  perform  a  similar  act. 

'  The  right  understanding  of  this  passage  depends  essentially  upon  our  taking 
mfri,  not  along  with  Xurff,  but  along  with  the  whole  clause  (cf.  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  85). 
That  the  death  of  Jesus  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the  death  of  the  many,  and  in  so 
far  stands  in  its  stead,  is  not  stated  here ;  and  no  more  does  the  saying  directly 
assert  that  He  surrenders  His  life  in  order  that  they  need  not  surrender  theirs, 
and  in  so  far  redeems  them.  Nor  is  it  directly  stated  from  what  it  is  that  the 
ransom  paid  by  Jesus  in  their  stead  redeems  them ;  according  to  viii  36  f., 
however,  it  is  nndoubtedly  the  fate  of  death  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
Acoonnt  of  sin ;  for  to  find  this,  with  Ritschl,  directly  in  Xvr^v,  by  giving  to  it 
the  meaning  of  a  preservative  against  dying,  in  consequence  of  the  Hebrew 
ISbi  appears  to  me  at  least  very  doubtful.    That  the  soul  of  Jesus,  as  being 

goiltlesi,  was  not  forfeited  to  death,  and  that  thus  He  was  specifically  dis- 
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then,  there  was  given  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  His  death, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  represented  as  the  means  of  delivering  the 
many  (ie.  unquestionably  all  the  members  of  the  kingdom) 
from  the  destruction  to  which  they  must  have  been  delivered 
over  in  death  because  of  their  sins.'  It  is  true  that  the 
members  of  the  kingdom  are,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  assured  of  the  sin-pardoning  grace  of 
their  Father ;  but  if  it  was  His  life's  work  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  if  that  work  reached  its  climax  in  the 
surrender  of  His  life,  then  this  surrender  was  necessary  in 
order  that  the  people  might  be  placed  in  the  new  relation  to 
God  which  it  was  to  enjoy  in  His  kingdom.  It  is  only, 
accordingly,  the  positive  expression  of  the  same  thought, 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Supper,  Jesus  calls  His 
blood  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  was  shed  for  many 
(xiv.  24).  When  He  spoke  thus,  no  Israelite  could  think  of 
anything  else  than  the  new  covenant  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  20)  of 

tinguished  from  men  (2d  edition) — however  certainly  this  idea  is  a  presupposi- 
tion of  His  sajdng  (cf.  Kitschl,  ii.  p.  84),  it  is  not  brought  oat  here,  where  it  is 
only  upon  the  positive  completion  of  the  service  which  was  appropriate  to  His 
vocation  that  emphasis  is  laid. 

*  The  less  capable  and  disposed  His  disciples  were  to  understand  even  the 
intimation  of  His  death  (Mark  ix.  32),  so  much  the  less  could  Jesus  enter  more 
thoron^y  into  its  significance  with  them.     It  is  therefore  already,  on  that 
account,  unhistorical  to  be  continually  deducing  from  the  circumstance  that 
Jeaus  proclaimed  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins  or  taught  men  to  pray  for  it,  without 
making  mention  of  His  death  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  procured,  the  right 
to  declare  that  His  sayings  regarding  the  saving  significance  of  His  death  are 
apurious  (Baur,  p.  100-105),  or,  at  least,  to  represent  them  as  "thoughts  of 
the  moment,**  which  stand  in  contradiction  with  His  usual  view  (cf.  Holsten, 
nmi  Evangelium  des  Paulus  und  Petrus,  Rostock  1866,  p.  177  ff.).     It  is  quite 
true  that  the  more  the  result  of  His  activity  manifested  itself  among  His  people, 
80  much  the  more  has  Jesus  regarded  His  death  (and  not  merely  His  suffering) 
as  the  consequence  that  could  be  anticipated  from  the  bearing  of  His  people  to 
God's  ambassadors  in  the  past  (Matt  xxi.  89,  xxiii.  87;  Mark  ix.  12,   18; 
Luke  xiii.  83),  and,  therefore,  as  the  divinely  appointed  destiny  which  devoted 
Him  alao  to  martyrdom  (Mark  x.  89  ;  Luke  xii.  60).    But  the  distinction  which 
is  urged  by  Holsten  between  a  liistorico-religious  and  a  dogmatico- religious  view 
of  His  death  is  a  modem  fiction  without  any  historical  support  (cf.  in  refutation, 
Bitschl,  iL  p.  48).     For  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  which  rested  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  no  lot  could  be  appointed  the  Meesiah  which  did  not  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  witli  His  calling.     And  even  if  up  to  the  verj'  last  He  could 
hope  that  the  Father's  power  and  wisdom  were  able  to  find  other  wavs  for  the 
realiation  of  His  puposes  of  salvation  (Mark  xiv.  85  f. ),  it  could  still'  never  be 
doubtful  to  Him.  that,  •/  His  death  was  unavoidable,  it  must  minister  to  the 
saving  designs  of  Uis  Mcj«ianio  mission. 
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grace  and  forgiveness  which  God  was  to  enter  into  with  His 
people  in  the  Messianic  time  (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34).     Bat  as  the 
institution  of  the  old  covenant  required  a  covenant-sacrifice, 
whose  blood  was  sprinkled  purifyingly  (Heb.  ix.  22)  upon  the 
people  (£x.  xxiv.  8),  so  now  also  a  covenant-sacrifice  was 
required.     Only  the  atoning  blood  of  the  covenant-sacrifice 
(cf.  Lev.  xvii  11),  shed,  as  is  rightly  explained  in  Matt. 
xxvi.  28,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  can  purify  the  people,  so 
that  it  may  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  covenant  fellow- 
ship with  Grod,  in  which  it  can  then  be  always  certain  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  its  Father.     If,  however,  the  saying  regard- 
ing the  ransom  lays  emphasis  on  the  God-pleasing  performance 
of  Jesus  which  secures  the  salvation  of  the  members  of  the 
kmgdom,  then  His  violent  (bloody)  death  appears  here  as  a 
suffering  which  was  appointed  Him  according  to  the  counsel 
of  God,  because  it  was  indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of 
His  purposes  of  salvation. 

§  23.  The  Victory  over  Satan. 

So  long  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  set  up  upon 
earth,  Satan  rules  there ;  as  the  tempter  to  sin  he  has  power 
over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  (6)  In  particular,  by  means 
of  the  unclean  spirits  he  exerts  his  power  over  the  sick  who 
are  possessed  by  them,  (c)  In  opposition  to  this  power, 
Jesus,  in  Hia  Messianic  activity,  proves  Himself  the  victor 
who  makes  an  end  of  its  dominion. 

(a)  In  the  apostolic  source  Jesus  speaks  of  Satan  and  his 
ki]]gdom  (Matt.  xii.  26  =  Luke  xi  18),  thereby  thinking  of  a 
company  of  spirits  who  are  in  his  service  (ver.  28).^     In  the 

'In  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  words  of  Jesns,  Satan  is  caUed  only 
•  fmrmimi  (ct  Mark  yiiL  33,  iv.  15 ;  Luke  x.  18,  ziii.  16,  zxii.  31),  and  also  in 
lhtt»  iF.  10.  It  is  only  in  the  narrative  portion  containing  the  history  of  the 
temptation,  that  he  must  already  in  the  apostolic  source  have  been  called 
«  I^UKh  (Matt  iy.  1,  5,  8, 11  =  Luke  iv.  2,  3,  6, 13) ;  on  the  other  hand.  Matt. 
liiL  39,  XXV.  41,  certainly  belong  to  the  evangelist ;  to  him  also  belongs  the 
darign^on  of  the  devil  as  i  ^rntifis  (xiii.  19,  38),  because  in  those  passages 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  apostolic  source  (v.  37,  vi.  13)  we  have  to  think  of 
t-»  r§f9fif  (see  footnote  2).  It  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  whether,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people  (x.  25,  xii  24,  cf.  Mark  iii.  22),  Beelzebub  designated  Satan 
lumself  or  a  distinct  superior  of  the  demons  ;  from  Matt.  xii.  26,  27,  it  only 
fellows  that  in  him  Jesus  saw  the  same  Satanic  power  active  which  was  active  in 
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history  of  the  temptation  he  appears  as  the  ruler  of  the  wodd ; 
for  his  ofiTer  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  Jesus  (Matt, 
iv.  9)  is  correctly  explained  in  Luke  iv.  6  to  mean  that 
power  over  these  kingdoms  has  been  given  to  him,  and  that 
he  can  therefore  transfer  it  to  another.  This  can  be  con- 
ceived of  only  in  one  way,  viz.  that,  in  a  world  which  is  in 
the  service  of  sin,  he  turns  men's  hearts  accoixling  to  his 
wilL  Although  sin  is  by  no  means  everywhere  traced  back 
to  him  as  its  ultimate  cause,^  yet  the  activity  of  Satan  in 
tempting  to  sin  is  not  excluded.  Already  the  representation 
of  the  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  apostolic  source,  which 
is  probably  to  be  traced  back  to  statements  of  Jesus  Himself, 
made  the  temptations  which  met  Him  in  the  path  of  His 
vocation  as  Messiah  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Him  by  Satan 
himself  (Matt.  iv.  10),  and  He  calls  the  temptations  which 
await  His  disciples  an  attempt  of  Satan  to  sifb  them  like 
wheat  (Luke  xxii.  31).  In  the  human  tempter  He  sees 
Satan  himself  (Mark  viii.  33).  In  Luke  xiiL  16  a  case  of 
bodily  sickness  is  traced  back  to  the  working  of  Satan,  even 
although  in  His  mode  of  healing  it  He  does  not  treat  it  as 
demoniacal  (ver.  13). 

(6)  According  to  the  apostolic  source,  Jesus  shared  the  idea 
that  certain  sick  persons  were  possessed  by  unclean  spirits 
(Matt.   xii.  43-45  =  Luke  xL    24-26).'     Although  in  these 

the  demons ;  for  when,  in  v.  26,  He  says  that  Satan  drives  out  Satan,  and  there- 
fore himself,  it  is  only  that  He  may  show,  in  the  strongest  way,  the  absurdity 
of  their  accusations  against  Him.  There  is  no  more  need,  however,  on  that 
account,  to  identify  Beelzebub  than  there  is  to  identify  the  demons  with  Satan 
himself ;  and  Mark  iii.  22,  compared  with  ver.  30  and  the  reproach  of  Jesus  in 
3Iatt.  XL  18,  seems  at  least  to  favour  the  opiniou  that  Beelzebub  was  conceived 
of  as  a  demon  and  not  as  Satan  himself. 

•  It  is  God  who  brings  about  and  averts  those  situations  in  life  which 
tempt  to  sin  (Matt.  vi.  13) ;  and,  in  the  immediate  context,  it  can  hardly  be  the 
devil  from  whose  power  men  are  delivered  by  God's  assistance  in  temptation. 
There  is  as  little  giound  for  asserting  that,  in  v.  37,  it  is  meant  to  describe 
every  emphasizing  of  simple  agreement  or  disagreement,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
untruthfulness  or  distinist,  as  being  of  devilish  origin.  One  man  becomes  to 
another  a  stumbling-block,  i.e.  gives  him  occasion  to  sin  (xviii.  6,  7) ;  man 
even  tempts  himself,  inasmuch  as  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  i.«.  the 
sensuous  nature  of  man,  the  willingness  of  the  spirit  to  perform  that  which  is 
good  is  rendered  powerless  (Mark  xiv.  38). 

» In  this  passage,  as  always  in  the  oldest  Gospel,  they  are  called  ^niftmr* 
aKdPapra ;  in  Luke  X.  20,  simply  vnufutra.  In  the  apostoUc  source,  howerer, 
there  already  occurred  also  the  expression  imifiifm,  as  well  in  the  discourses  oi: 
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passages  possession  is  made  a  parabolic  type  of  sin,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  explained  as  a  figurative  expression,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  as  a  reality  of  the  natural  life,  from  whose 
province  the  analogies  of  the  higher  life  are  borrowed  in  all 
the  parables.  According  to  ver.  43,  the  unclean  spirits  dwell 
in  the  desert  (cf.  Mark  v.  10),  and  in  ver.  45  the  possibility 
is  assumed  of  a  possession  by  several  spirits,  such  as  occurs 
in  Mark  v.  9,  a  case  of  possession  which  was  probably 
already  described  in  the  apostolic  source  as  grievous  (Matt. 
viiL  28;  see  my  Mdrciisevangelium,  p.  172).  It  appears 
that  the  possession  of  a  human,  or,  at  least,  of  an  animal  soul 
(viii  31),  is  indispensable  to  them,  and  they  shun  the  purely 
pneumatic  form  of  existence,  in  which,  in  contrast  to  the  angels 
(cf.  §  19,  d,  footnote  6),  they  are  conceived  of  as  altogether 
incorporeal  (cf.  Luke  x.  20:  irpevfjuzra).  Jesus  heals  those 
possessed  by  them,  by  commanding  the  spirits  to  come  forth 
(Mark  i  25;  Matt.  viii.  32);  He  gives  His  disciples  the 
same  power  (Matt  x.  8),  and  speaks  of  their  success  (Luke 
X.  20).  He  also  expressly  distinguishes  these  expulsions  of 
the  demons  from  His  other  cures  of  the  sick  (Luke  xiii.  32), 
and  if  He  seems  (Matt,  xii  27)  to  put  them  on  the  same 
level  with  the  cures  of  the  Jewish  exorcists,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  irony  which  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  His  opponents  themselves,  such  a  com- 
parison was  impracticable,  seeing  that  their  slanderous  explana- 
tion of  His  cures  proved  that  they  did  not  dare  to  compare 
them  to  common  Jewish  exorcisms.  In  the  demons,  however, 
Jesus  sees  the  Satanic  power  active  (ver.  26). 

(c)  His  Messianic  activity  is  placed  by  Jesus,  in  the  first 
place,  not  in  relation  to  the  purely  spiritual  activity  of  Satan 
as  the  tempter  to  sin,  but  to  the  power  which  he  has  in  the 
possessed ;  probably,  however,  only  because  it  is  in  the  latter 
power  alone  that  the  former  activity  comes  to  the  light  in 
]>erceptible  symptoms.  In  His  disciples'  expulsions  of  the 
demons  He  sees  the  headlong  overthrow  of  the  Satanic  power 
(Luke  X.  18);   but  it  is  He  who  has  given  them  power  to 

JesoB  (Matt  x.  8,  zi  18,  xii  27,  28  ;  Luke  xiil  32)  as  in  the  narrative  (Matt 
ix.  33,  34=Liike  xi.  14,  15),  and  al^o,  it  would  seem,  htifttfts  (Matt.  viii.  31). 
Compare  the  expression  ^miftniJ^twPm,  adopted  by  all  the  three  evangelists^ 
TiiL  83,  ix.  32,  xr.  22. 
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fight  SO  victoriously  against  His  enemy  (ver.  19).  By 
the  expulsion  of  the  demons  He  Himself  brings  about 
the  sovereignty  of  Gkxl  upon  earth  (Matt  xii  28,  see 
§  13,  c) ;  but  it  is  only  because  He  has  previously  overcome 
Satan  himself  (ver.  29)  that  He  can  do  so.  As  it  is  only 
he  who  has  previously  bound  the  strong  one  himself  that 
plunders  his  palace,  so  also  the  Messiah  must  have  previously 
conquered  Satan,  if  by  the  expulsion  of  the  demons  He  will 
deprive  him  of  his  organs  among  men.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  defeat  of  Satan,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  tomptation,  is  here  referred  to,  so  that  at  the 
very  beginning  of  His  Messianic  activity  Jesus  has  broken 
the  power  of  Satan  upon  earth.  Inasmuch  as  the  adversary 
of  God  did  not  succeed  in  leading  into  sin  the  Messiah  who 
was  to  bring  about  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod, 
this  completion  is  secured.  By  following  up  His  first  victoiy, 
Jesus  is  always  extending  the  sovereignty  of  Grod  into  the 
domain  of  Satan ;  and  the  demons,  who,  as  spirits  of  a  higher 
rank,  recognise  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  (Mark  i.  34,  iiL  11), 
know  that  He  has  come  to  destroy  them  (L  24),  and  that  they 
cannot  escape  this  destruction  and  the  torment  into  which  it 
brings  them,  when  the  day  of  judgment  {i,e.  the  appointed 
Katposi)  dawns  (Matt,  viii  29).* 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

§  24.  Righteousness  and  tJie  Law. 

Cf.  Hamack,  Jesus  der  Christ  oder  dcr  ErfiiUer  dfs  Oesetzes,  Elbcxfeld  1842 ; 
J.  E.  Meyer,  ilber  das  Verh&Uniss  Jesu  nnd  seiner  JUnger  zum  Oeseiz, 
Magdeburg  1853  ;  Bleek,  Lechler,  B.  Weiss  in  den  Theol  Stud,  1853,  64,  58 ; 
E.  Haupt,  die  Alttestamentlichen  CiUUe  m  den  vier  JEvangdien,  Colbei^  1871 ; 


^  In  a  discourse  which  is  taken  out  of  the  apostolic  source,  it  is  said  that 
eternal  fire  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41).  This 
designation  of  Satan  and  his  spirits  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus ;  nevertheless  an  allusion  to  their  ultimate  fate  may  have  stood  in  the 
corresponding  place. 
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r.  Beyschlag,  Oslerprogramm,  Halle  1875  ;  Bassdrmanii,  de  loco  Matth, 
.  17-20,  Jenae  1876;  H.  Holtzmann,  Jahrb.  /.  proUst.  Theol  1877,  4; 
B7S,  1. 

Bighteousness,  %.e.  the  perfect  fulfilling  of  the  will  of 
irod  which  is  revealed  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  an 
ssential  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  to  be  founded 
)j  the  Messiah.  Q>)  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  which  was 
^ostomarily  taught  and  practised  was  a  very  imperfect  one ; 
Fesus  first  fulfilled  it,  and  taught  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
iccording  to  the  rule  of  the  perfect  will  of  God  which  was 
revealed  by  Him.  (c)  Jesus  has  nowhere  drawn  a  distinction 
between  a  ceremonial  and  a  moral  law ;  His  recognition  of 
tiie  law  refers  to  it  as  a  whole,  {d)  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  Jesus  has  looked  forward  to  a  lasting  con- 
tinuance of  the  Israelitish  ordinances  relating  to  worship. 

(a)  If  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done  perfectly  in  the 

kingdom  of  God  (Matt,  vi  10),  then  the  characteristic  quality 

of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  must  be  righteousness,  ie.  the 

noraial  quality  of  life,  that  quality  which  corresponds  to  the 

yrSa  of  God.     It  is  therefore  the  wedding  garment,  without 

wliich  no  one  can  share  in  the  completed  kingdom  of  Grod 

(mL  11  ff.,  cf.  V.  20);  the  striving  after  righteousness  and 

after  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi  33,  read:  rrjv  SiKaioavvrfv  koX 

tTfv  ^curCKelav  airrov)  are  most  intimately  connected,  as  are 

the  promises  of  the  kingdom  of   God    and    of   satisfaction 

with  righteousness  (Matt.  v.  3-6).     It  is  only  he  who  does 

the  will  of  God  that  is  related  to  the  Messiah  (xii.  50),  and 

can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (vii  21,  24).     The  will  of 

God,  however,  is   revealed   in   the  law   and    the    prophets 

(v.   17,  vii   12,  xxii.   40),  and  this  intentional   collocation 

already  shows  that  Jesus  was  as  far  from  laying  the  chief 

stress,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees,  upon  the  fulfilment 

of  the    ceremonial   precepts,   as,  on   the  other   hand,  from 

denjdng  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law.     That  the  com- 

Diandments  of  God  are  to  be  found  in  the  law,  He  takes  for 

granted  as  acknowledged,  and  self-evidently  also  for  Himself 

[Mark  z.  19;  Luke  x.  26).     In  so  far  as  the  scribes  and 

Phaiisees  sit  on  Moses'  seat,  i.e.  teach  his  law.  He  fully 

recognises  their  authority  (Matt,   xxiii   2,   3).     It  is  only 

bhe  additions  wherewith  they  amplify  the  law,  and  render  it 
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more  onerous  (xxiii.  4),  and  that,  too,  not  only  arbitrariljr 
(xv.  13),  but  often  also  in  a  sense  which  is  directly  contra- 
dictory to  the  law, — it  is  only  these  additions  which  He 
rejects,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  divine  law  that  He 
does  so  (Mark  vii.  1-13).  The  law,  however,  in  its  Mosaic 
basis  as  well  as  in  its  prophetic  development,  is  to  continue 
in  enduring  force  until  the  end  of  the  world,  or  until  each  of 
its  commandments  is  fulfilled,  as  He  has  come  to  fulfil  them, 
— then,  indeed,  it  will  cease  as  law,  but  only  in  order  that  it 
may  continue  in  its  fulfilment  (Matt.  v.  17, 18=Luke  xvi  17). 
Yea,  the  significance  of  the  individual  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  he  understands  how  to  fulfil 
and  to  teach  the  whole  law,  including  the  least  coomiand- 
ments  (Matt.  v.  19).  The  law  is  an  organic  whole;  and 
only  he  who  understands  the  significance  of  the  individual 
commandment  in  its  connection  with  the  whole,  understands 
the  will  of  God  which  is  revealed  in  the  law. 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  the  dominant  school  of  exegesis 
taught  the  law  to  be  understood,  and  in  which  Pharisaism 
taught  it  to  be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  the  righteousness  which 
was  the  consequence  of  these,  was  very  far  from  correspond- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  which  it  revealed  (Matt  v.  20).  It 
held  exclusively  by  that  side  of  the  law,  according  to  which  it 
was  appointed  to  regulate  the  legally  organized,  and  nationally 
limited,  commonwealth,  which  was  infected  with  sin,  and  in 
which  the  theocracy  should,  first  of  all,  be  realized,  from 
which  side,  therefore,  the  perfect  will  of  God,  which  aimed  at 
the  completion  of  the  theocracy  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  could 
not  yet  be  exclusively  expressed.  Accordingly,  Jesus  does 
not  merely  contend  against  Pharisaic  additions  or  interpreta- 
tions ;  but  neither  will  He  complete  or  improve  the  law.  He 
will  only  fulfil  it,  and  teach  it  to  be  fulfilled,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  perfect  will  of  God,  which  is  already  contained  in 
the  law  itself, — a  rule,  however,  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
still  imperfect  stage  of  the  development  of  the  theocracy  for 
which  the  law  was  given,  has  not  yet,  in  all  points,  found,  in 
its  application  to  the  concrete  relations  of  the  Israelitish 
national  life,  its  adequate  expression,  i.e.  an  expression  which 
answers  to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  theocracy  or  the 
kingdom  of  God.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the   exposition 
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vhich  Christ  gives  to  a  series  of  commandments  in  the  Sermon 
m  the  Mount  (v.  21-47).  The  judicial  law  of  the  old 
xivenant  forbids  murder  and  adultery,  because  it  can  only 
recognise  and  punish  sins  of  deed ;  the  perfect  will  of  God, 
liowever,  esteems  anger,  invective  (which  springs  from  anger), 
md  the  covetous  look  after  another's  wife,  as  already  equally 
nnfol  and  punishable.  The  judicial  law  of  a  commonwealth 
irhich  is  infected  with  sin,  cannot  do  without  divorce,  oaths, 
md  the  right  of  retaliation,  and  only  provides  for  their  being 
legally  administered.  Divorce  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
ii^gal  forms ;  oaths  are  not  to  be  broken ;  the  right  of  retaliation 
orast  be  exercised  according  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  But 
the  perfect  wiU  of  God  declares  marriage  to  be  indissoluble 
[which  Jesus  expressly  proves  from  the  liistory  of  the 
primitive  Mosaic  times,  Mark  x.  2-9),  and  therefore  that 
Bveiy  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons  is  adultery ;  it  declares 
that  oaths  are  a  product  of  sin  which  ought  to  give  place  to 
the  simple  affirmation;  and  it  demands  that  patient  self- 
Btcrifidng  love  should  be  ready  to  renounce  every  claim  it 
has  to  demand  satisfaction  when  it  has  sufiTered  injustice.  In 
the  national  law  of  the  old  covenant^  even  the  law  of  love  has 
its  limits  in  the  divinely  appointed  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jewish  nationality ;  but  the  perfect  will  of  God  demands  a 
love  which  first  proves  itself  to  be  truly  unselfish  in  the  love 
of  enemies.  With  all  this  Jesus  does  not  have  in  view  a 
new  legislation  for  the  fellowship  of  His  followers.  In  so  far 
88  sin  is  already  overcome  in  it,  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
Buch  a  new  legislation ;  in  so  far  as  even  in  it  there  is  still 
sin,  it  can  no  more  endure  it  than  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Ifiiaelitish  theocracy  could  endure  the  rule  of  the  perfect  will 
of  God  directly  as  its  law.  From  the  husk  of  the  Old 
Testament  law  He  unfolds  its  kernel ;  as  the  perfect  will  of 
God  this  remains  the  rule  and  the  goal  of  men's  striving  after 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  He  not  only 
teaches,  but  also  practises  its  fulfilment  (Matt.  v.  17),  and 
here  also  shows,  in  His  life,  that  the  ideal  which  is  striven 
•Iter  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  realized  (cf.  ^  21,  d). 

{e)  IS  not  even  the  least  of  the  commandments  in  the  law  is 
toiemain  unfulfilled  (Matt  v.  18),  then  the  so-called  ceremonial 
law  cannot  be  excluded  from  this  fulfilment.     The  conduct  of 
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Jesus  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  this.    To  Him  the  temple 
is  His  Father's  house  (Matt  xxiiL  21,  c£  Luke  iL  49),  and  as 
such  it  must  not  in  any  way  be  desecrated  (Mark  xi  17).    fie 
goes  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  His 
disciples  take  it  for  granted  that  He  will  keep  the  legal  Pass- 
over with  them  (Mark  xiv.  12),  and  even  according  to  the 
earliest  tradition  He  has  done  so  in  due  form.    In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  His  followers  offer 
the  usual  sacrifices  (Matt  v.  23,  24) ;  He  expressly  directs 
the  healed  lepers  to  bring  the  offering  which  was  commanded 
by  Moses  (Matt  viii.  4 ;  Luke  xvii  14) ;  He  has  not  found 
fault  with  the  most  punctilious  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  tithes, 
but  only  demanded  that  the  more  important  commandments 
be  not  kept  in  the  background  (Matt,  xxiii  23) ;  and  He  has 
paid   the    temple  tax  in  an  ostensible   manner  (xviL   27). 
Where  His  free  observance  of  the  Sabbath  did  not  really 
correspond  with  the  prevailing  practice  (Luke  xiiL  15,  xiv.  5), 
He  has  shown,  by  means  of  Old  Testament  analogies,  that  it 
was  in  keeping  with  the  intention  of  the  divine  Lawgiver 
(Matt  xiL  3-5).     As  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  re^gaid 
to  other  legal  enactments,  so  (Matt  xii.  8)  He  attributes  to 
Himself  as  the  Son  of  man  the  right  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  therefore  to  teach  its  right  fulfilment; 
and  its  strict  observance  on  the  part  of  His  disciples  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  apostolic  source  (xxiv.  20).     Accordingly, 
Eeuss   is    altogether   mistaken  when   he    still    (L  p.   167 1 
[E.  Tr.  L  142  f.])  makes  Jesus  distinguish  between  a  moral 
and  a  ritual  law,  and  traces  back  His  attitude  towards  the 
latter  to  accommodation.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  He  has  ranked  merciful  love 
above  sacrifices  (Matt.  xii.  7;  Mark  xii.  33  f,  cf.  Hos.  vL  6), 
and   that  He  has   assigned  a  higher  value  to  the  duty  of 
rendering  compensation  for  wrong-doing  than  to  the  punctual 
observance  of  the  ordinances  relating  to  the  worship  of  God 
(Matt.  V.  24,  cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  22).     He  has  indicated  that  all 
anxiety  relating  to  external  (Levitical)  purification  attains  its 
object  (the  pleasing  of  God)  only  when  it  is  preceded  by 
purification  from  sin  (Matt  xxiii  26,  cf.  Isa.  i.  15  f.).     In 
particular.  He  has,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
plainly  made  the  observance  of   the   theocratic  regulations 
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bearing  upon  Ufe  subordinate  to  moral  duty  in  its  absolute- 
ness (Mark  iii.  4) ;  and  when  He  reflects  upon  the  fact  that 
the  former  were  instituted  for  the  wellbeing  of  man  (ii.  27), 
the  purely  ritual  point  of  view  is  transcended,  just  as  when,  in 
the  case  of  (voluntary)  fasting,  He  only  inquires  whether  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  inner  disposition.  He  transcends  the  stand- 
point of  an  observance  which  is  pleasing  to  God  (iL  19  f.).. 
But  to  assume,  with  Beyschlag  and  others,  that  He  in  any 
way  describes  or  treats  of  the  legal  regulations  bearing  upon 
life  or  ritual,  whose  divine  origin  He  recognised,  as  defective 
in  themselves,  and  no  longer  in  keeping  with  His  views,  and 
that  He  has  in  principle  ascribed  to  Himself  authority  to 
dispose  of  them  with  freedom,  and  has  used  this  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  His  disciples  from  their  yoke, — ^for  one 
that  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
these  assumptions  are  inconceivable,  and  cannot  be  made 
good. 

(d)  If  the  Messiah  was  greater  than  the  temple  (Matt. 
joL  6),  then  in  the  Messianic  order  of  things,  i,e,  in  the  com- 
pleted theocracy,  the  temple  could  no  longer  retain  the  position 
and  importance  which  it  had  in  the  Israelitish  theocracy.  With 
the  fall  of  the  temple  prophesied  in  Mark  xiii.  2,  there  was 
necessarily  involved  a  complete  change  of  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment form  of  religious  worship.  K  the  will  of  God  was 
revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  form  of  a  regulation  of 
worship  suited  to  the  still  imperfect  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  theocracy,  the  fulfilment  of  the  perfect  will  of  God  in 
the  perfected  theocracy  or  kingdom  of  God  could  no  more  remain 
bound  to  this  for  all  time  than  to  the  form  of  the  Israelitish 
judicial  system  (note  b).  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  histori- 
cal circumstances  that  Jesus  could  not  give  any  more  special 
intimations  regarding  the  manner  and  time  of  this  emancipa- 
tion. In  His  promise,  however,  that  He,  in  whom  God  Him- 
self had  come  to  His  people,  will  always  remain  in  the  midst 
of  His  own  (Matt  xviii.  20),  there  lay  the  germ  of  the  know- 
ledge that  God  would  one  day  dwell  among  His  people  in  a 
more  perfect  way  than  in  the  templa  If  the  sons  of  Grod  as 
such  (and  not  merely  the  Messiah)  are,  in  principle,  free  from 
the  temple  tax  (xvii  26),  then  in  the  completed  kingdom  of 
Crod  there  must  cease  to  be  any  need  of  a  temple  at  all, 
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since  no  one  is  any  longer  bound  to  support  it ;  while  ibe 
original  form  of  tbe  statement  in  Mark  xiv.  58,  xv.  29 
pointed  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  final  realization  of  the 
idea  of  the  temple  in  the  kingdom  of  God  foimded  by  Jesus, 
If  His  blood,  as  atoning  sacrificial  blood,  qualified  His  own 
for  the  fellowship  of  the  new  covenant  (xiv.  24),  then  the 
atoning  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant  must  ultimately  appear 
unnecessary,  after  their  object  was  fully  attained.  When  Jesus  ' 
made  the  Levitical  arrangement  relating  to  purification  an 
illustration  of  moral  purity  (vii.  15),  that  arrangement,  it  is 
true,  was  no  more  directly  abolished  thereby  than  any  other 
natural  arrangement  which  He  made  the  parabolic  figure  of  a  ' 
higher ;  but  it  could  lead  to  the  development  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  higher  object  of  the  former  was  attained  in  the 
realizatiou  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parables  in 
Mark  ii.  21,  22  are  spoken,  not  against  fasting,  but  against 
an  untimely  and  immature  abandonment  of  the  old  forms.^ 
In  these  parables  the  destruction  of  the  old  by  means  of  the 
new  is  represented,  not  as  that  which  must  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  an  inner  necessity  (Baur,  p.  59  f.),  but  (because  not 
gradually  brought  about)  as  injudicious  and  ruinous  for  the 
new.  Jesus  was  come  not  to  destroy  (Matt.  v.  1 7),  but  to 
fulfil — this  applies  to  everything  which  He  did ;  and  He  can 
have  aimed  only  at  that  destruction  which  was  naturally  in- 
volved in  the  true  fulfilment  (ver.  1 8). 

§  25.  The  Greatest  Commandment. 

The  principle  of  the  law  is  the  demand  of  likeness  to  God, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  new  revelation  of  God  this  is  con- 
firmed and  modified  into  the  demand  of  love.  (J)  Accordingly, 
immediately  alongside  of  love  to  God,  to  love  one's  neighbours 
is  the  greatest  commandment,  (c)  The  unselfishness  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  love  of  enemies,  and  the  readiness  to 

^  Tliis  is  plain  from  the  context,  according  to  which  they  are  meant  to  justiffy 
not  the  abstinence  of  His  disciples  from  fasting,  but  the  fasting  (in  accordance 
with  custom)  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  whom  Jesus  had  acknowledged,  and 
whom  they  had  purposely  pushed  to  the  front  on  the  occasion  when  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  (ver.  18  ;  cf.  my  Markusevang.  p.  97).  By  means  of  his  addi- 
tion in  V.  39,  Luke  also  has  explained  them  in  this  sense ;  and  Beyschlag  (p.  21) 
lias  acknowledged  ^iic  right  reference,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  first  parable. 
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make  sacrifices,  which  is  shown  in  forgiving  injuries,  in 
meekness  and  peaceableness,  are  essential  elements  of  love. 
{i)  Neither  the  gentle  nor  the  ministering  love,  however,  can 
exist  without  humility,  in  which  Jesus  Himself  has  given  the 
giandest  example. 

(a)  It  is  certainly  not  without  a  purpose  that  Jesus  causes 
His  exposition  of  the  law  (Matt,  v.)  to  reach  its  climax  in  a 
statement,  which,  in  opposition  to  all  moral  atomism,  brings  to 
light  the  essential  unity  of  all  the  divine  commandments. 
But  here  also  He  was  conscious  that  He  was  only  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  legislator  from  the  standpoint  of  the  full 
levelation  of  God  which  appeared  in  Himself.  For  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  demand  of  likeness  to  God  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law :  "  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (Lev.  xi.  44). 
The  revelation  of  God,  which  makes  Him  known,  not  only  as 
the  sovereign  might,  but  also  as  the  holy  One,  must  always 
have  the  practical  aim  of  influencing  the  character  and  life  of 
man,  so  as  to  shape  his  life  in  conformity  with  the  rule  which 
is  given  in  the  holy  character  of  God.  In  the  new  revelation 
of  God,  however,  there  is  not  only  given  a  new  motive  for 
this  demand  of  likeness  to  God,  but  this  demand  receives  also 
a  new  import.  If  God  is  the  Father  of  the  members  of  the 
kingdom,  then  it  is  involved  in  their  character  as  children, 
that  they  must  become  like  to  their  Father  (§  21,  c) ;  and  if 
His  revelation  as  Father  is  essentially  a  revelation  of  His 
greatest  love,  then  the  demand  of  likeness  to  God  is  more 
strictly  defined  to  mean  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  children  of 
CJod  to  imitate  the  essential  perfection  of  their  Father  in 
heaven,  which  consists  in  His  all-embracing  love  (Matt 
T.  48,  cf.  ver.  45). 

(b)  Jesus  has  not  entered  into  the  casuistical  question,  by 
what  marks  one  could  distinguish  greater  and  lesser  command- 
ments (Matt  xxii  36),  because  there  lies  at  its  basis  the 
wrong  assumption  that,  by  means  of  some  human  refinement 
or  other,  one  could  make  a  distinction  between  the  divine  com- 
mandments which  He,  theoretically  in  v.  18,  and  practically 
in  ver.  19,  abolishes.  When  He  describes  the  commandment 
in  Dent  vi  5  as  the  absolutely  greatest,  and  therefore  as  the 
first  (ver.  37  f.),  He  will  thereby  only  disclose  the  intention 
ci  the  lawgiver,  since  the  commandment  of  love  to  God  in 
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that  passage  appears  plainly  as  an  explanation  of  the  first  com- 
mandment  in  the  Decalc^e  (cf.  vi.  4  with  v.  6,  7),  and, 
according  to  the  connection  with  ver.  6  ft,  as  a  presupposition 
of  every  other  fulfilment  of  the  law.  The  inwardness  and 
exclusiveness  of  this  demand  (iv  SXy  t§  xapOa  a-ov)  cannot 
be  expressed  in  stronger  terms  than  it  is  expressed  there.^ 
That  which  is  new  in  His  answer  consists,  therefore,  simply 
in  this,  that  He  places  alongside  of  this  commandment,  and 
as  of  equal  worth  with  it,  a  second  commandment  which  refeis 
to  our  behaviour  towards  men  (ver.  39) ;  a  commandment,  how- 
ever, which  has  likewise  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  expression  of  it  which  was  adopted  by  Him  (Lev.  xix.  18), 
and,  in  the  demand  of  compassionateness  (Ps.  xlL  1 ;  Isa. 
Iviii.  7-10),  its  richest  and  purest  application.*  But  he  abo 
expressly  assigns  it  as  His  reason  for  giving  prominence  to 
these  two  commandments,  that  all  the  demands  of  Gk)d,  as 
they  are  proclaimed  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  are  depen- 
dent upon  one  or  other  of  these  commandments,  and  are 
therefore  either  a  demand  of  love  to  God  or  to  our  neighbonr 
(ver.  40).  In  the  same  sense  He,  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  sums  up  the  demand  of  the  whole  law  (so  fai 
as  it  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbours)  in  the  command- 
ment, to  grant  to  our  neighbour  everything  which  we  desire 
from  him  for  ourselves,  to  recognise  every  individual  as  a  sub- 
ject with  equal  rights  with  ourselves,  and  to  consider  our  own 
need  as  the  measure  of  our  duty  to  him  (vii  12).  For,  in 
the  last  resort,  it  is  love  which  is  man's  greatest  need ;  and 
whoever  grants  to  every  one  the  love  which  his  own  heart 

^  According  to  tho  earliest  tradition,  Jesus  has  not  once  thought  it  neooBsary 
to  sliow  how  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  as  the  Father  has  attached  a  new 
and  powerful  motire  to  this  demand,  and  in  general  He  keeps  the  commandmeiit 
of  love  to  God  in  the  background,  because,  where  that  motive  does  not  of  itselt 
work  its  fulfilment,  even  its  demand  would  be  of  no  avail.  Cf.  also  the  beantifQl 
remarks  of  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  97. 

'  Hence  Baur  is  altogether  mistaken  when  he  says  (p.  48)  that  tho  teaching  of 
JesuB  is  related  to  Mosaism  as  inner  to  outer,  as  disposition  to  activity.  For 
the  demand  of  love  to  God  and  to  man  Jesus  has  borrowed  literally  fioiB 
the  law ;  and  when  Baur  says  (p.  51)  that  the  latter  does  indeed  contain  * 
demand  upon  the  disposition,  but  does  not  make  it  the  principal  mattez* 
the  saying  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  in  Mark  vii.  6,  and  the 
repeated  appeal  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  fact  that  God.  proves  heart  and  reis* 
(Ps.  vii.  9,  xvii.  3 ;  Jer.  xi.  20.  xvii.  10),  teach  the  very  opposite. 
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desiies  and  craves  for  has  become  like  the  Father  in  heaven, 
who  only  desires  for  Himself  the  love  with  which  He  Himself 
satisfies  the  need  of  every  one  without  distinction  (v.  45). 

(c)  It  is  only  by  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  it 
makes  that  the  real  character  of  love  can  be  estimated  (Mark 
xiL  41-44).  A  show  of  love,  however,  which  counts  upon  a 
recompense,  makes,  in  reality,  no  sacrifice  whatever,  and  is 
therefore  worthless  (Matt.  v.  46).  In  the  apostolic  source, 
the  parable  in  Luke  xiv.  12-14,  which  the  evangelist  has 
stripped  of  its  paraboUc  character  by  placing  it  among  Christ's 
tabletalk,  can  only  have  taught  that  that  love  alone  is  real 
which  claims  no  recompense.  To  the  question,  who  is  the 
neighbour  whom  the  law  commands  us  to  love,  the  parable 
of  the  compassionate  Samaritan  accordingly  gives  the  answer : 
whoever  requires  our  assistance,  it  is  the  duty  of  compas- 
sionateness  to  relieve  his  distress  (Luke  x.  29-85,  c£  Matt. 
v.  7).  But  by  making  the  application  of  the  parable  with 
the  question,  which  of  the  three  mentioned  in  it  was  neighbour 
to  the  needy  one,  He  leaves  to  us  the  consideration  that  we 
must  first  earn  the  name  of  neighbour  by  such  an  unselfish 
manifestation  of  love  as  the  Samaritan  has  shown  to  his 
enemy  (vv.  36,  37).  It  is  in  such  love  to  our  enemies  that 
our  love  becomes  altogether  similar  to  the  all-embracing  love 
of  God  (Matt.  V.  44,  45).  Compared  with  it,  love  to  the 
members  of  the  kingdom,  who,  as  being  children  of  God,  are 
brethren  to  one  another  (w.  22,  23,  24,  and  often),  is  some- 
thing self-evident  and  nothing  special  (ver.  47).  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  forbid  Jesus  from  seeing  in  the  compassion, 
which  is  shown  to  them  as  His  brethren  (xii.  50),  a  love 
which  is  shown  to  HimseK  (xxv.  35-40),  and  thereby  making 
it  the  mark  of  the  true,  t.e.  the  morally  approved  divine 
sonship,  which  alone  guarantees  participation  in  the  completed 
kingdom  of  God.  As,  lastly,  the  fatherly  love  of  God  reveals 
itself  through  the  Messiah  as  forgiving  love  (§  22,  &),  so  also 
the  forgiving  love  of  the  children  of  G^d,  which  is  thereby 
produced,  must  know  no  limits,  not  only  as  regaids  the  offences 
of  brethren  (xviii.  21,  22),  but  also  as  regards  those  of  men 
in  general  (vi  12),  especially  as  forgiving  love  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  love  of  enemies  after  the  example  of  God  (v.  44,  45). 
For  this  there  is  required  the  meekness  (ver.  5)  which  is  not 
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roused  to  wrath  or  invective  by  any  offence  of  one's  neigliboor 
(ver.  22),  but  is  always  ready  to  endure  something  worse 
(ver.  39) ;  and  there  is  also  required  the  peaceableness  which  is 
always  the  first  to  offer  the  hand  of  reconciliation  (w.  23,  24), 
and  rather  yields  to  the  most  unreasonable  request  than  com- 
mences strife  (w.  40-42).  To  the  peacemakers,  however,  there 
is  promised  the  openly  acknowledged  completion  of  divine 
sonship  (ver.  9). 

(d)  K  the  new  revelation  of  God  is  given,  not  only  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  but  also  in  His  doing  (§  21,  d),  then  the 
latter  is  as  much  an  example  as  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God.  Jesus  points  especially  to  His  example  in 
meekness  and  humility  (Matt  xi.  29);  for  the  former  cannot 
exist  without  the  latter.  It  is  only  an  overestimate  of  self 
(Mark  vii  22:  inr€pri<f)apia)  that  makes  us  regard  the  offence 
of  our  neighbour  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  Now,  however, 
the  parable  in  Luke  xiv.  7—11  (and  it  is  only  in  consequence 
of  its  insertion  in  the  tabletalk  that  it  also  gives  room  for  the 
misunderstanding  that  the  matter  in  question  is  merely  as  to 
their  pressing  forward  at  table ;  while  it  is  really  only  the 
material  for  the  narrative  of  the  parable  that  is  borrowed  from 
this  Pharisaic  fault  (Matt,  xxiii  6))  teaches,  as  Christ's  owa 
explanation  shows,  that  no  one  should  value  himself  more 
highly  than  his  neighbour;  and  in  Mark  ix.  36,  37,  Jesus 
shows  by  His  own  example  how  no  one  should  count  himself 
too  high  to  condescend  in  love  to  the  very  lowliest.  No  over- 
estimate of  self,  however,  is  worse  than  the  pride  in  hia  virtue 
of  him  who  is  high  among  men,  because  he  makes  a  show 
of  his  righteousness.  It  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God  (Luke  xvi  15).  This  pride  leads  to  the  high-minded 
judging  and  reforming  of  others  which  overlooks  one's  own 
far  greater  faults  and  weaknesses  (Matt,  vii  1-5) ;  it  leads 
to  Pharisaic  boasting  before  God,  and  to  contempt  for  one's 
neighbour  (Luke  xviiL  10-14).  The  modest  estimate  of  self, 
however,  forbids  also  the  striving  after  rank  and  titles  which 
does  prejudice  to  brotherly  equality  as  well  as  to  men's 
position  with  respect  to  God  and  Jesus  (Matt,  xxiii.  7—10), 
and  the  striving  after  dominion  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
worldly  life  (xx.  25  =  Luke  xxiL  25).  In  the  Idngdom  of  God 
each  one  is  to  seek  his  greatness  in  service  (Matt.  xx.  26,  27  = 
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Luke  xxii.  26),  which  is  not  possible  without  self-humiliation 
[Mark  ix.  33-35).  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  one  becomes 
ready  for  every  loving  deed.  It  is  precisely  in  this  humble 
service  of  love  that  Jesus  has  given  the  most  perfect  example 
:x.  45). 

§  26.  Righteousness  as  Disposition. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  will  of  God  be  in  general 
recognised  and  fulfilled,  but  also  that  this  fulfilment  be  striven 
after  as  the  highest  good.  (J)  Every  other  aim  must  give  place 
to  this  striving,  even  the  noblest  and  dearest  possessions  must 
be  sacrificed  if  they  stand  in  its  way.  (c)  All  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  will  in  detail  is  valueless,  unless  it  proceeds  from  the 
fundamental  disposition  of  this  striving,  {d)  Accordingly,  it 
is  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will  in  detail,  which  always 
remains  imperfect,  but  only  that  disposition  that  can  be  the 
criterion  of  the  measure  in  which  the  members  of  the  king- 
dom are  well-pleasing  to  God, 

(a)  In  the  parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl  the  king- 
dom is  represented  as  the  summum  honum  (Matt  xiil  44-46) ; 
and  the  essential  reason  why  it  is  so,  is  because  in  it  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  will  or  righteousness  is  realized 
(§  24,  a).  It  is  righteousness,  therefore,  which  is  striven  after 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi,  33).  Now,  however,  this  striving 
is  a  genuine  striving  only  when  it  is  exclusive,  when  righteous- 
ness is  striven  after,  not  only  in  a  general  way  along  with 
other  blessings,  but  as  the  only  true  good,  as  the  highest  good, 
not  in  a  relative,  but  in  an  absolute  sense.  Hence  Jesus  says : 
"  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  "  (Matt.  vL  24  =  Luke  xvi.  1 3). 
The  service  of  God,  which  consists  in  such  an  exclusive 
striving  after  righteousness,  must  regard  every  other  striving 
as  hostile  and  obstructive  to  itself,  and  must  be  so  regarded 
by  it ;  what  it  demands  is  an  exclusive  devotion.  He  who 
strives  not  after  tA  tov  Geov,  but  after  rh  r&v  avOpoiireop,  is 
a  Satan  (Mark  viiL  33).  It  is  this  service  of  God  which  is 
often  represented  as  a  working  in  God's  vineyard  (Matt. 
XX.  1— 7,  xxi  28-30);  in  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  no 
other  work  than  this  striving  after  righteousness ;  its  results 
are  the  fruits  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  causes  to  be 
demanded  of  the  husbandmen  (xxi.  34,  43). 
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{h)  The  service  of  mammon  stands  opposed  to  the  service 
of  God  (Matt.  VL  24).     It  is  characteristic  of  earthly  posses- 
sions that  they  claim  the  striving  of  man  with  the  same 
oxdusiveness  which  God  demands  for  His  kingdom;  hence 
they  are  represented  by  the  name  WteD  as  a  heathen  idol 
Such  a  service  of  mammon,  however,  is  engaged  in,  not  only 
in  the  gathering  together  of  earthly  treasures   (vi.  19,  20), 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  gathering  together  of  treasures 
which  are  pleasing  to  Grod,  viz.  righteousness  (Luke  xiL  21), 
but  also  in  the  earthly  carefulness  which  makes  food  and 
clothing  the  mmmum  honum  (Matt.  vi.  25-32).     No  doubt 
oven  riches  can  be  used,  with  true  wisdom,  in  the  service  of 
love,  and  therefore  in  the  service  of  righteousness,  i«.  with  a 
>'iow  to  the  obtaining  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  sammum 
honum  (Luke  xvi.  1-9) ;  but,  according  to  experience,  riches, 
because  it  so  easily  draws  away  the  heart  from  the  highest 
interests,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Mark  x.  23-25),  as  the  pajrable  in  Luke 
xvi.  19-31  shows,  and  must  therefore,  if  need  be,  be  sacrificed 
with  decisiveness  (Mark  x.  21).     That  which  is  true  of  riches 
is  true,  however,  also  of  every  other  good.     In  Matt  v.  29, 30, 
the  right  eye  and  the  right  hand  are  undoubtedly  symbols  of 
the  dearest  and  most  indispensable  goods,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  hinder  us  in  the  only  striving  which  is  right,  and  there- 
fore  make  us  falter  in  the   right  way,  must   likewise  be 
sacrificed.     In  this  sense  Jesus  regards  it  as  justifiable,  if  one 
abstains  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(xix.  10-12).     The  same  applies  also  to  the  holiest  family 
bonds,  as  soon  as  they  are  like  to  hinder  us  from  recognising 
and  striving  after  the  sumvmm  honum  which  has  appeared  in 
tho  Messiah  (Matt.  x.  3  7  =  Luke  xiv.  26) ;  it  applies  even  to 
our  own  life,  when  the  striving  after  its  maintenance  hinders 
u.**  ill  the  highest  endeavour  (x.  39).^ 

(r)   If  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will  consists  in  this 

^  Tlmt  the  kingdom  of  Goil  is  the  summum  honnm  appears  also  from  this, 
ihiitt  uotwithHtAiuiing  the  apparent  renunciations  which  it  costs,  man  neverthe* 
IcM  itsiUy  proviilcB  best  oven  for  his  own  wcllbeiug  by  striving  after  it  Ai 
tho  psimblo  of  tlu»  foolish  rich  man  shows  (Luke  xii.  16-20),  it  is  foUy  to  seek 
to  pit>vido  for  tho  soul  (as  the  bearer  of  tho  bodily  life)  by  gathering  together 
onrthlv  tivnaun^s.  For  even  although  one  has  superabundance,  his  life  never- 
Iholosi  doi*s  not  do^wud  upon  his  possessions  (ver.  15).    His  soul  may  be  un- 
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exclusive  endeavouring  after  righteousness,  then  no  individual 
doing  can,  as  such,  ever  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  Every 
performance  of  righteousness,  such  as  that  of  wbkh.  the 
Pharisees  boasted  on  occasion  of  their  almsgiving,  their  prayers 
and  fasting,  is  worthless  in  God's  sight,  so  long  as  it  pur- 
sues the  equally  selfish  and  worldly  aim  of  being  seen  and 
praised  by  men  (Matt  vi  1),  because  it  is  a  fulfilling  of  the 
divine  '^l,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  proceed  from  the 
striving  after  this  fulfilment,  and  therefore  from  the  right  dis- 
position, which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  God,  however,  who 
Bees  even  in  secret  (Matt  vi  4,  6,  18),  knows  the  hearts 
(Luke  xvi.  15) ;  therefore  He  inquires  also  how  matters  stand 
in  this  the  inmost  and  most  secret  ground.^  A  people  which 
honoureth  Him  with  their  lips,  but  whose  heart  is  far  from 
Him  (Mai'k  vii  6,  after  Isa.  xxix.  13),  He  cannot  abide.  How 
everything  depends  upon  the  heart,  upon  its  fundamental 
disposition,  cannot  be  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  Matt 
vL  21.  The  exhortation  to  lay  up  treasures  for  ourselves  in 
heaven  is  supported  by  the  truth,  that  the  heart  always  turns 
to  the  place  where  we  have  our  treasure.  Here  it  is  plainly 
assumed  as  undoubted,  that  everything  depends  upon  giving 
the  heart  the  right  bent,  and  that  the  bent  of  the  heart  towards 
heaven  is  the  right  one.  In  heaven,  however,  the  wiU  of  God 
is  done  perfectly  (Matt  vi.  10),  and  the  bent  of  the  heart 
thither  is  accordingly  the  disposition  which  strives  after  right- 
eousness as  the  summum  bonum. 

(d)  So  long  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  still  only  tending 
towards   its  realization  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the 

expectedly  separated  from  him  before  he  has  enjoyed  his  goods  (ver.  20),  and, 
therewith,  his  bodily  life,  for  which  he  has  provided,  has  ceased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possession  of  all  goods  can  be  of  no  avail  to  man  when  he  loses  his 
soul  (as  the  bearer  of  the  spiritual  life),  for  there  is  no  price  with  which  he 
could  redeem  it  (Mark  viii  86,  87).  For  this  very  reason  the  soul  (as  the 
bearer  of  the  bodily  life)  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  (as  the  bearer  of  the 
spiritual  life)  it  may  be  gained  or  saved  (Matt  x.  39  =  Mark  viii.  35). 

*  Love  to  Him  (Matt.  xxii.  37),  as  well  as  foigiveness  (xviiL  35)»  must  be 
from  the  heart ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  lowly  in  heart  (xi.  29)  and  pure  in  heart 
(t.  8),  and  adultery  in  the  heart  is  already  adultery  in  the  sight  of  God  (ver.  28). 
Henoe  the  commandment  against  anger  (v.  22)  and  the  lusts  which  come  out  of 
^e  heart  (Mark  vii.  21-28),  against  doubt  which  dwells  in  the  heart  (xi  23), 
agsiDBt  evil  words,  which  an  expresaionB  of  the  heart  (Matt,  xii  33-35),  and 
praying  without  the  heart  being  interested  (vi.  7) ;  hence  also  the  condemnation 
of  the  inri»ftfit  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt  xxiiL  27,  28). 
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nation  (§  14,  c),  the  striving  after  righteousness  will  not  yet 
attain  its  aim  in  every  individual  case,  seeing  that  it  is  only 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  completed  that  the  godless 
power  of  sin  can  be  fully  overcome.  But  if  it  is  not  the 
individual  doing  as  such  which  is  the  object  of  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God,  neither  will  God's  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  kingdom  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  still  imperfect 
issue  of  their  striving,  but  in  accordance  with  the  purity  and 
stedfastness  of  this  striving  in  general  Wherever  these 
exist,  there  has  taken  place  the  repentance  which  Jesus 
demanded  (§  21) ;  for  the  natural  bent  of  the  human  disposi- 
tion is  towards  worldly  and  selfish  ends.  Wherever  the  place 
of  these  has  been  taken  by  the  striving  after  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  there  is  constituted  the  likeness 
to  God  which  the  law  demands  (§  25,  a);  for  God  reveals 
Himself  in  the  time  of  salvation  as  the  one  who,  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  realize  the  ideal  of 
righteousness  upon  earth,  and  the  child  of  God,  who  has  made 
this  aim  of  the  divine  will  his  aim,  has  become  like  his 
Father.^  Herein  he  only  follows  the  example  of  the  Son  of 
God,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  this  realization  of  the 
divine  will,  or  the  bringing  about  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  however  imperfect  the  issue  of  his  striving  may  still 
remain  in  the  present  life,  with  the  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  there  is  guaranteed  the  eventual  perfect  realization 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  individual  as  well  as  on  the 
whole.  It  is  only  necessary  that  he  belongs,  and  continues  to 
belong,  to  the  fellowship  in  which  Jesus  realizes  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

(Appendix.) 

§  27.  The  Primitive'Christian  Anthropology, 

The  essential  substance  of  the  human  body,  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  immaterial  spiritual  beings,  is  flesL 

3  Hero  also  it  appears  how  little  need  there  was  for  a  special  commandment 
of  love  to  God  in  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  reg>irding  the  kingdom  (cf.  §  25,  b, 
footnote  1).  The  fundamental  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  is 
only  the  form  in  which  love  to  God  necessarily  appears  ;  just  as,  on  tho  other 
hand,  it  is  only  from  love  to  God  that  a  real  striving  after  righteousness  or  a 
condition  of  being  pleasing  to  God  can  proceed. 
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(5)  The  flesh  of  living  man,  however,  is  flesh  possessed  of  a 
soul,  and  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  blood,  (c)  The  soul  has 
originated  in  consequence  of  the  divine  breath  of  life  which 
was  breathed  into  the  earthly  material,  and  it  is  therefore  also 
the  bearer  of  the  spiritual  life  in  man  which  is  independent 
of  his  corporeity,  (d)  The  central  organ  within  man  is  the 
heart,  which  is  conceived  of  as  the  seat  of  the  whole  spiritual 
life  in  man. 

(a)  This  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  explaining   the 
anthropological  and  psychological  ideas  to  which  many  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  which  we  have  just  considered  point  back. 
Since  these   ideas,  however,   seeing  that  they  are   directly 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  same  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament,  even  to  the  peculiar  transformation 
which  they  have  received  in  the  Pauline  system,  we  shall 
have  here  to  take  into  account  the  whole  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Paul    The 
peculiar  nature  of  man  is  most  naturally  measured  by  his 
difference  from  the  other  spiritual  beings  with  whom  he  is 
embraced  in  Heb.  xii.  9.    As  such  the  New  Testament  knows 
the  nndean  spirits  (demons,  or  simply  spirits,  cf.  §  23,  J; 
Apoc.  xvi  13,  14),  who  also  appear  as  fallen  angels  (Apoc. 
xii  7, 9,  c£  Jude  ver.  6  ;  2  Pet  ii  4),  and  the  angels,  who  are, 
it  is  true,  also  called  irvevfuna  (Heb.  i  14),  but  who  are 
neyertheless  conceived  of  (Mark  xii  25)  as  clothed  with  a 
%her  heavenly  corporeity.     On  the  other  hand,  the  corporeity 
of  man  is  formed  out  of  earthly  matter, — Scripture  describes 
its  specific  substance  as  flesh  {cdp^  ;  a  spirit  has  not  flesh 
and  bones    (Luke   xxiv.    39).     Hence   the    Old   Testament 
'^'^^  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  Acts  ii.  17 ;  1  Pet.  i.  24)  describes  man 
83  to  his  fleshly  nature,  in  accordance  with  which  he  is  sub- 
jected to  the  perishableness  of  everything  that  is  earthly 
(Matt  xxiv.  22),  and  needs  the  communication  of  a  higher 
life  (John  xvii.  2).     The  days  of  the  flesh  are  the  days  of  the 
earthly  life  (Heb.  v.  7 ;  1  Pet  iv.  2) ;  the  propagation  which 
belongs  only  to  the  earthly  course  of  the  world  (Mark  xii  25) 
depends  upon  the  fleshly  union  in  maniage  (Mark  x.  8,  after 
Gen.  iu  24;  John  i  13),  as  it  is  also  aimed  at  in  unchastity 
(Jade  ver.  7 ;  2  Pet  ii  10) ;  our  natural  fathers  are  the  fathers 
of  our  flesh  (Heb.  xii  9)  ;  for  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
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is  flesh  (Jolin  iii  6).  The  flesh  constitates  that  in  man  which 
is  apprehensible  externally  (John  viii  15,  cf.  withvii  24);  it 
is  exposed  to  external  defilement  (1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  Jude  vei.  8 ; 
Heb.  ix.  13),  just  as  such  a  defilement  also  proceeds  from  it 
(Jude  ver.  23).  The  flesh  is  subject  to  death  (1  Pet  iii  18, 
iv.  6,  c£  Heb.  x.  20;  John  vi  51,  53)  and  corruption 
(Actsii  31). 

(b)  The   flesh  of  the   living   man  is   flesh   possessed   of 
a   soul;   the   flesh   from   which    the  soul   has   departed  is 
expressly  described  by  the  plural  aaptee^  {Jas.  y.  3 ;  Apoa 
xvii.  16,  xix.  18,  21),  because  it  has  still  only  the  purely 
material  elements  of  the  o-a/of,  which,  however,  have  lost  their 
organic  connection  (hence,  probably,  also  Luke   xxiv.    39). 
The  soul  is  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  the  bearer  of  the 
bodily  life,  which  is  prolonged  by  nourishment  (Matt  vi  25; 
Luke  xii  19);  for  so  long  as  the  soul  is  in  man  he  lives 
(Acts  XX.  10;  Apoc.  viii.  9).     Whoever  endeavours  to  sky 
man  aims  at  it  (Matt,  ii  20) ;  for  in  death  it  is  taken  avay 
from  man  (Luke  xii.   20),  and  is  itself  thereby  lost  (Matt 
X.  39 ;  Acts  xxviL  10,  22) ;  for  it  requires  the  body  for  its 
own  perfect  life.     Whoever,  therefore,  loves  it,  guards  it  firom 
death  (John  xii  25 ;  Apoc  xii.  11;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand, 
Luke  xiv.  26  ;  Acts  xx.  24) ;  by  being  guarded  against  death 
it  is  saved  (Mark  iii  4).     In  voluntary  death  the  soul  is  laid 
down  (John  x.  11,  15,  17,  18,  xiii  37,  38,  xv.  13 ;  1  John 
iii  16)  or  surrendered  (Mark  x.  45 ;  Acts  xv.  26).     Accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  view,  however,  the  soul  has  its  seat 
in  the  blood  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  xvii  11),  by  which  all  living 
flesh  is  permeated,  in  which  its  life,  as  it  were,  pulsates. 
Hence,  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the   divine  (a 
distinction  which  comes  out,  first  of  all,  in  man's  corporeity), 
can  be  described  as  <rap|  koI  alfjM  (Matt,  xvi  17),  and  the 
blood  can  be  conceived  of  as  the  principle  of  the  propagation 
of  the  bodily  life  (John  i   13,  cf.  Heb.  ii.  14,  where  aXfiA 
Kal  a-dp^  should  be  read).     If  the   blood   is    shed    (Matt 
xxiii  35;  Mark  xiv.  24;  Acts  xxii.  20;  Apoc.  xvi  6),  the 
soul  departs ;  only  in  consequence  of  a  violent  death  do  flesh 
and  blood  appear  severed  (John  vi.  53,  56).     The  soul  of  the 
flesh  is  the  subject  of  every  sensuous  feeling  (i.e.  of  eveiy 
feeling  which  is  owing  to  the  body),  Luke  xii   19;  Apoc. 
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xviii  14;  through  it,  however,  even  the  animated  flesh  itself 

becomes  susceptible  to  sensuous  impressions  (Mark  xiv.  38), 

capable  of  suffering  (1  Pet  iv.  1),  the  subject  of  sensuous 

appetites  (John  i  13)  and  lusts  (1  Pet.  ii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii  18 ; 

1  John  ii  16).     While,  however,  the  flesh,  as  that  which  is 

purely  material,  is  that  which  is  common  to  men,  the  soul 

forms  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the  individual.     Hence 

the  Old  Testament  *5^r^  (Acts  ii  43,  iii  23),  hence  the 

numbering  of  the  individuals  according  to  '^rrxjad  (Acts  ii  41, 

?ii  14,  xxvii  37;  1  Pet  iii.  20  ;  Apoc.  xviii  13).     Hence 

fhe  psychical  wisdom  is  the  egoistic  wisdom  with  which  each 

one  seeks  to  assert  his  own  person  (Jas.  iii.  15),  while,  in  the 

most  inward  fellowship  of  love,  the  different  individualities 

fuse,  as  it  were,  into  one  soul  (Acts  iv.  32). 

(e)  According  to  Old  Testament  tradition,  the  soul  owed 
its  origin  to  the  divine  breath  of  life  (cf.  Apoc.  xi  11,  xiii  15) 
irfiich  was  breathed  into  the  earthly  material  (Gen.  ii.  7). 
God  has  caused  His  spirit  to  make  its  abode  in  man  (Jas. 
IT.  6) ;  80  man  was  made  in  His  likeness  (Jas.  iii.  9,  after 
Gen,  i  27),  and  Grod  became  the  Father  of  spirits  (Heb.  xii.  9). 
If  this  spirit  quits  the  body,  man  is  dead  (Matt  xxvii  50  ; 
Lake  xxiii  46 ;  Acts  vii.  59 ;  John  xix.  30) ;  if  it  returns, 
he  becomes  alive  again  (Luke  viii.  55);  without  spirit,  the 
body  is  dead  (Jas.  ii.  26).  Hence  iicTrvUiv  in  Mark  xv.  37 
is  altogether  synonymous  with  €/c\ftv'X€tv  in  Acts  v.  5,  10, 
xii  23.  This  irv€v/ia,  however,  is  not  only  the  principle  of 
the  bodily  life  in  man,  but  (seeing  it  is  derived  from  God) 
also  of  the  higher  spiritual  life.  It  therefore  forms  the 
antithesis  of  the  a-dp^,  which  is  determined  by  sensuous 
impressions  (Mark  xiv.  38);  growth  in  spirit  is  the  antithesis 
of  bodily  growth  (Luke  i  80,  ii.  40),  just  as  poverty  in  the 
province  of  the  spiritual  life  forms  the  antithesis  of  literal 
poverty  (Matt  v.  3).  That  which  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
senses  is  perceived  in  the  spirit  (Mark  ii  8) ;  Jesus  sighs  in 
fhe  spirit  when  He  does  not  wish  to  reveal  His  feelings 
(riiir  12) ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  that  man  rejoices  (Luke  i  47, 
X  21),  and  is  provoked  (Acts  xvii  16  ;  John  xi  33).  It  is  in 
tile  spirit  that  purposes  are  formed  (Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  22);  it  is 
in  the  spirit  that  zeal  dwells  (Acts  xviii.  25),  as  well  as 
meekness  (1  Pet.  iii  4).    Kow,  since  this  irvevfia  has  begotten 
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the  human  soul,  the  latter  also  is  not  only  the  bearer  of  the 
bodily-sensuous  life,  but  also  of  the  higher  spiritual  life.     It 
is  the  subject  of  every  higher  feeling  (i,e,  of  every  feeling 
which  is  not  owing  to  the  body),  of  rest  (Matt  xi  29)  and 
anxiety  (John  x.  24,  xii.  27,  just  like  the  irvev/ui  in  xiii  21), 
of  joy   (Luke   i  46,  where  irv&ifua  stands  in  the  parallel 
clause)  and  sorrow  (Luke  ii.  35 ;  Mark  xiv.  34),  of  delimit 
(Matt.  xii.  18;  Heb.  x.  38)  as  well  as  of  (spiritual)  well- 
being  (3  John  2),  of  love  (Matt.  xxiL  37)  as  well  as  of  hate 
(Acts  xiv.   2).     As  the  bearer  of  the   Christian  life  it  is 
strengthened  (Acts  xiv.  22)  and  exhausted  (Heb.  xii  3),  it  is 
endangered  by  the  sensuous  lusts  (1  Pet.  ii  11;    2  Pet.  li 
8,  14),  it  is  subverted  by  heresy  (Acts  xv.  24),  it  is  guarded 
(1  Pet.  ii  25,  iv.  19  ;  Heb.  xiii  17)  and  purified  (1  Pet  i  22). 
For  this  very  reason  it  does  not  die  at  death  (Matt  x.  28),  it 
is  only  separated  from  the  body.    The  souls  which  are  separated 
from  the  body  (Apoc.  vi.  9,  xx.  4)  are  pure  spiritual  essences 
(irvev/jLara,   1  Pet  iii.   19;  Heb.  xii.  23),  they  continue  to 
exist  iv  irveviuiTi  (1  Pet  iii.  19,  iv.  6).     It  is  not  till  after 
the  death  of  the  body  that  their  final  fate  is  decided,  whetlier 
they  fall  a  prey  to  destruction  and  are  therefore  definitivelj 
lost  (Matt  X.  28,  39  ;  Mark  viii.  36,  37),  or  whether  they  aie 
delivered  from  destruction  and  therefore  gained  (Matt  x,  39; 
Luke  xxi.  19  ;   1  Pet  i.  9 ;  Jas.  i  21,  v.  20 ;  Heb.  vi.  19, 
X.  39 ;  John  xii.  25).     From  this  it  follows  that  the  naturs 
of  man  is  conceived  of  as  dichotomous,  and  that  all  dii* 
tinctions  between  '^i^  and  irvevfia  in  the  sense  of  a  tricho- 
tomy, such  as  Delitzsch  especially  has  recently  adopted,  aie 
arbitrary  (cf.  Biedermann,  p.  193 ;  Wendt,  p.  47).     The  sod 
is  just  the  TTvev/ia  which  has  entered  into  man ;  in  man  the  - 
TTpevfia  becomes  souL     It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  even  in 
Heb.  iv.  12  the  soul  is  distinguished  from  the  irvevfia  which 
constitutes  it,  in  order  to  describe  the  inner  life  of  man  even 
1 1  its  ultimate  grounds. 

{d)  The  central  organ  within  man  is  the  heart.  There  is 
the  central  point  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  therefore 
also  the  real  seat  of  the  souL  If,  now,  the  latter  is  the  bearer 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  man,  the  KapSia  does  not  represent  any 
particular  side  of  the  life  of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  seat  of  tho 
whole  spiritual  life  in  general  (1  Pet  iii  4 ;  Jas.  y.  8 ;  Hebi 
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L  9).  It  is  in  the  heart  that  thoughts  dwell  (Matt.  ix.  4  ; 
ike  iL  35,  iii  15,  xxiv.  38) ;  it  is  the  seat  of  self-conscious- 
8S  and  of  the  consciousness  of  truth  (Heb.  x.  22 ;  1  John 
.  19-21 ;  Jas.  i.  26  ;  Heb.  iii.  10).  Therefore  it  is  the 
liritoal  eye,  which,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  truth 
I  Pet.  i  19),  gives  light  to  the  whole  man  (Matt.  vL  22,  23). 
Hiere  man  does  not  accept  the  truth,  the  reason  is  to  be 
Nind  in  the  imsusceptibility  of  the  heart  (Matt  xiii.  1 5 ; 
Urk  iii  5,  vi.  52,  viii.  17;  Luke  xxl  34;  Acts  viL  51; 
[eb.  iii  8,  15 ;  John  xiL  40).  In  the  heart  that  which  is 
eaid  is  understood  (Matt  xiii.  15 ;  Acts  xvi.  14,  xxviii.  27 ; 
ohn  xii  40),  kept,  and  pondered  (Matt  xiiL  19  ;  Luke  i.  66, 
•  19,  61,  viii.  15,  xxi.  14,  cf.  Heb.  viii  10,  x.  16);  in  the 
eart  doubt  (Luke  xxiv.  38)  and  unbelief  (Luke  xxiv.  25; 
[ebu  iii.  12)  have  their  root  It  is  also  the  seat  of  all 
lelings,  joyous  (Acts  ii.  26,  46,  xiv.  17;  John  xvL  22)  as 
rell  as  painful  (Acts  ii  37,  vii  54,  xxi  13 ;  John  xvi  6,  cf. 
lY.  1,  27)>  of  all  inclinations  and  emotions  (Matt  xxii.  37, 
Ker  Deut  vi  5  ;  Luke  i  17,  xxiv.  32  ;  Acts  iv.  32,  vii  39, 
iii  22 ;  1  Pet  i  22 ;  Jas.  iii  14),  of  all  lusts  (Mark 
ii  21-23;  Jas.  v.  5  ;  2  Pet  ii  14,  cf.  Jas.  iv.  8;  Acts 
V.  9)  and  resolutions  (Acts  v.  3,  4,  vii  23,  xi  23 ;  Apoc. 
vii  17,  xviii.  7;  John  xiii  2).  That,  however,  which  is  in 
be  heart  is  hidden  (Luke  xvi  15 ;  Acts  i  24,  xv.  8  ;  1  Pet. 
ii  4;  Apoc.  ii  23),  and  cannot  be  perceived  from  without; 
t  18  only  by  that  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  that  its 
latme  is  known,  as  the  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  (Matt. 
ii  15-20,  xii.  33-35).  Therefore  the  disposition,  as  that 
rhich  is  purely  inward  and  as  contrasted  with  every  expres- 
iou  by  which  it  is  perceived,  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  (Luke 
.  51 ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  x.  22 ;  1  Pet  iii.  15  ;  Acts  vui  21,  22). 

CHAPTER    V. 

THE  MESSIANIC  CHURCH. 

§  28.  The  Calling. 

The  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God   begins  with  the 
aDiog  of  the  individuals  by  the  Messiah,     (b)  The  success  of 
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this  calling  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  hearts  of  the 
men  whom  it  reaches,  and  depends  upon  the  existence  within 
them  of  susceptibility  and  longing  for  salvation,  (c)  While 
levity  and  worldliness  make  at  least  an  enduring  succeai 
impossible,  selfishness,  impenitence,  and  stupidity  render  the 
heart  altogether  unsusceptible,  (d)  Since  the  majority  of  tlie 
children  of  Israel — the  nation  which  was  first  called — haj$ 
rejected  this  calling,  Jesus  has  already  anticipated  a  calliqgi 
of  the  Gentiles. 

(a)  The  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Gx)d  is  effected  Ij 
means  of  a  spiritual  activity  of  the  Messiah,  which  must  meet 
with  success  in  the  case  of  each  individual  who  is  to  partid* 
pate  in  the  completed  theocracy  (§  14,  b).    The  first  conditioi 
of  this  success  is  that  the  individual  be  reached  by  tint 
activity,  and  in  order  that  this  may  happen,  a  call  is  addressed 
to  him  (Mark  ii.  17).     As  in  Luke  (v.  32),  this  call  may  to 
conceived  of  as  a  summons  to  repentance  (§  21) ;  it  is,  hof^ 
ever,  also  represented  as  a  sunmions  to  work  in  God's  vine- 
yard (Matt.  XX,  1-7),  i,e,  (according  to  §  26,  a)  to  the  striving 
after  righteousness  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  which  striving,  cl' 
course,  presupposes  a  thorough   repentance.     On  the  other 
hand,  seeing  that  it  is  by  means  of  this  calling  that  the 
individual  is  to  be  led  to  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  Godti 
and  seeing  that  the  kingdom   of  God  is  the  highest  goodi 
that  which  brings  with  it  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promisee 
and  the  full  Messianic  salvation,  it  can  also  be  represented 
as  the  invitation  to  a  feast  with  its  joys  (Luke  xiv.  16= 
Matt.  xxii.    2).      Lastly,  inasmuch  as  salvation  is   brouj^ 
by  the  Messiah  (§  22),  it  can  also  be  described  as  a  seek- 
ing of  the  lost  (Luke  xix.  10,  cf.  the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep  and  the  lost  coin,  Luke  xv.   3-10),  or  as  a  careful 
gathering  together,  which   resembles   the  gathering    of  her 
chickens  by  the  hen,  that  they  may  find  protection  and  safety 
under  her  wings  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).     Thus  the  calling  is  con- 
ceived of,  sometimes  as  a  designation  to  the  fulfilling  of  a 
definite  duty,  sometimes  as  a  designation  to  the  highest  salva- 
tion.    In  every  case,  however,  the  point  in  question  is  not,  aj 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  calling  of  the  nation  as  a  natioi 
(cf.    Isa,    xlii.    6,    xlviii    12,    15),   but   of   its    individua 
members. 
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(b)  In  the  paiahle  which  represents  the  varied  success  of 
the  activity  of  Jesus  in  founding  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
ilflo  of  the  calling  (Matt  xiii.  3-9),  the  oldest  Gospel  correctly 
explains  the  good  soil,  which  brings  forth  an  hundred  fold, 
18  referring  to  the  susceptible  hearts  (Mark  iv.  20 :  oirive^ 
iucavowriv  top  Xoyov  xal  irapaBeyfpvrai),  Wherein  this 
susceptibility  consists  is  stated  more  precisely  in  the  four 
oziginal  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (cf.  my 
Matthdusev.  p.  132-136),  which  specify  the  conditions  of 
participating  in  the  already  present  kingdom  of  God,  and  in 
its  saving  blessings.  They  pronounce  the  poor  blessed,  who 
moorn  on  account  of  their  poverty  in  the  province  of  the 
ipiiitual  life  (Matt  v.  3,  4),  and  yearn  after  righteousness 
(ver.  6).  If  the  Messiah  proclaims  the  message  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  has  appeared,  and  in  which  righteousness 
is  realized,  it  is  natural  that  he  alone  can  be  susceptible  to 
this  message  who  feels  liis  poverty  in  this  respect,  and  there- 
fore desires  that  it  may  be  removed.  It  is  the  same  striving 
after  righteousness  which  shows  itself,  only  in  another  manner, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness  (ver.  10),  who  therefore  rather 
endure  persecution  than  leave  off  striving  after  that  which, 
even  in  its  imperfect  form  (§  21,  a),  is  to  them  so  great  a 
good.  It  is  true  the  invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
kden  (xi  28)  is  not  addressed,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  to  the  penitent ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  law,  of  which 
it  speaks  (§  21,  6),  is  nevertheless  felt  only  by  those  who 
continually  perceive  their  incapacity  to  fulfil  it,  or  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  fulfilment  Jesus  sets  up  children  as 
patterns  of  this  lively  susceptibility,  which  springs  from  the 
feeling  of  neediness  (Mark  x.  14,  15) ;  and  one  can  attain  this 
feeling  only  when,  looking  away  from  everything  which  he 
thinks  he  already  possesses,  or  is,  or  can  effect  he  feels  his 
poverty,  weakness,  and  insufficiency,  and  so,  humbling  him- 
self, becomes  like  children,  to  whom  the  feeling  of  their 
neediness  is  natural  (Matt  xviii.  3,  4).  Accordingly  it  is 
also  the  simple  (xi.  25)  to  whom  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  made  known ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  one's  own  wisdom  (ao^l  teal  avperoC)  prevents  the  feeling 
of  one's  neediness  from  being  awakened,  and  therefore  it  is 
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the   penitent  who    obtain   salvation^   rather   than    the  self- 
righteous  (Luke  xviii.  10-14). 

(c)  In  tlie  parable  of  the  field  of  different  kinds  of  soil,  the 
chief  hindrances  which  oppose  the  calling  in  men's  hearts  are 
plainly  described  as  stupidity,  levity,  and  worldliness  (of.  my 
MarhvMv,  p.  141).  This  parable  shows  that,  under  certain 
circumstances  at  least,  levity  and  worldliness  permit  a  kind 
of  success  to  the  calling,  though  not  a  success  which  is  lasting. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  effect  is  possible,  if  men  resemble  selfish 
children,  who  are  always  demanding  that  all  the  others  dance 
as  they  pipe  (Matt.  xi.  1 6, 17  =  Luke  viL  32).  As  soon  as  the 
call  is  not  after  their  mind,  they  will  not  receive  it ;  just  as 
the  wise  and  prudent  reject  it  (ver.  25),  because  the  counsel 
of  divine  wisdom  does  not  correspond  with  the  wisdom  of 
wliich  they  are  so  proud.  The  case  is  the  same  wnerever 
there  is  no  previous  disposition  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance 
(note  a;  Matt.  xi.  20,  xii.  41;  Luke  xiiL  3,  5).  This,  of 
course,  may  be  owing  to  very  different  causes.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  self-righteousness  wliich  thinks  it  needs  no 
i^pcntance  (Luke  xviii.  11,  12);  it  may,  however,  also  be 
owing  to  the  delight  in  a  life  of  sin  which  one  will  not  change. 
When  Jesus  complains  of  the  impenitence  of  His  contempo- 
raries, the  common  reason  was  probably  that  worldliness,  which 
would  not  bo,  at  least  permanently,  roused  out  of  its  indiffer- 
ont-e  to  idl  higher  interests.  How  this  spirit  has  no  sense 
for  tho  call  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  shown  by  the  parable 
in  Luko  xiv.  16-20,  aoconling  to  which  the  people  despise 
tliis  call  on  account  of  their  workllv  interests.  This  is  already 
tlio  stupidity  which  Josus  compares  to  the  beaten  way,  upon 
which  the  seed  finds  no  soil  in  which  to  take  root  (Matt 
xiii.  4\  or  to  the  condition  of  the  diseased  eye  which  is  imsiis- 
oeptibie  to  the  light  (Luke  xL  34,  35="Matt  vL  22,  23;. 
This  condition,  in  which  every  susceptibility  is  extingoisliedt 
Josus  describes  also  as  death  (Matt.  viii.  22} ;  and  He  describes 
in  the  same  way  the  degradation  into  a  life  of  sin,  firom  which 
ono  is  rv>used  only  when  the  need  of  repentance  again  be- 
comes ai.*tivo  (Luke  xv.  24.  32\ 

('.n  Josus  knew  that  He  was  sent  exclusively  to  the  childzeKi 
of  Israel  <Matt*  xv.  24,  cfc  Luke  xiiL  16,  xix.  19) ;  His  whole 
prvvlamatiou  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  seeing  that  it  attached 
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tself  to  Old  Testament  prophecy,  could  be  meant  only  for  the 
lation  which  had  been  prepared  by  that  prophecy  for  the 
ippearing  of  the  Messiah.  But  since  the  calling  was  always 
iddressed  to  individuals,  and  was  by  no  means  certain  of 
success,  it  remained  possible  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  salvation 
woold  reject  this  call  (cf.  §  15,  &).  Such  was  indeed  the  case ; 
^e  longer  Jesus  continued  His  activity,  the  more  it  became 
evident  that  the  nation,  on  the  whole,  remained  unsusceptible 
bo  the  message  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  His  sense.  The 
sailing  of  others  must  therefore  have  been  looked  forward  to. 
In  this  sense  the  parable  of  the  supper  (Matt,  xxii  1-14= Luke 
dv.  16-24)  has,  already  in  the  apostolic  source,  hinted  at 
bbe  eventual  calling  of  the  Gentiles  instead  of  the  first-called 
Tews  (c£  my  Matthdtisev.  p.  468  fC);  and  if  Matt,  xxl  43 
formed,  in  the  apostolic  source,  the  application  of  the  parable 
[)f  the  rebellious  husbandmen  (cf.  my  Markusev.  p.  387),  this 
parable  also  anticipates  that  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  called  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  theocracy,  ie.  as  com- 
pleted in  the  Messianic  time.  In  the  apostolic  source,  how- 
Bver,  the  rejection  of  those  who  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Idngdom,  and  the  participation  of  many  Gentiles  in  the  festival 
of  the  kingdom,  are  plainly  threatened  (Luke  xiiL  28,  29  = 
ICatt.  viiL  11,  12) ;  although  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  obtain  this  participation,  or  in  which  they 
are  called  (c£  also  Luke  iv,  25-27).  It  is  only  certain  that 
the  calling  of  them  did  not  lie  in  the  vocation  and  purpose 
of  Jesus.^ 

§  29.  Discipleship. 

He  who  is  susceptible  to  the  calling  listens  eagerly  to  the 
pteaching  of  Jesus,  and  becomes  His  disciple,  (b)  In  this  dis- 
cipleship he  learns  to  confess  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  (c)  Still, 
tt  first,  faith  appears  only  as  trust  in  the  miraculous  power  of 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  does  not 
Rferto  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt  xx.  1-7).  In  this  parable  the  differ- 
^^  of  the  times  at  which  the  individuals  are  called,  a  difference  which  condi- 
***«the  different  length  of  their  labours  in  the  vineyard,  only  serves  to  bring 
^  the  different  nature  of  their  services. 

TOIw  h  I 
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Jesus  to  help,  or  as  faith  in  His  word,  (d)  It,  in  this  way,  the 
success  of  the  calling  appears  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
behaviour  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless  also  regarded  as  a 
working  of  God,  which  is  conditioned,  however,  by  human 
susceptibility. 

(a)  Whoever  has  the  right  susceptibility  (§  28,  6)  will  also 
bear  himself  in  the  right  manner  towards  the  calling  which 
is  addressed  to  him.  If  Jesus  calls,  he  comes  to  Him  (Matt 
xi.  28  ;  Luke  xiv.  26),  he  hears  His  word  (Matt  xiii.  9  ;  Luke 
X.  42,  cf.  ver.  39),  accepts  it  (Mark  iv.  20),  and  keeps  it  (Luke 
XL  28).  It  is  a  sign  of  such  a  susceptible  hearing  that  he 
comes  and  inquires,  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
remains  dark  to  him  (Mark  iv.  10,  viL  17).  To  such  eager 
listeners  Jesus  opens  up  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  inasmuch  as  to  them  He  explains  the  parables,  which 
remain  unintelligible  to  the  unsusceptible  people  (iv.  11  £,  34). 
This  hearing,  however,  awakens  the  desire  for  further  hearing; 
they  attach  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  follow  Him  in  His 
journeys  (Mark  viii  34,  x.  21 ;  Luke  ix.  61).  Such  as 
accompany  Him  more  or  less  continually,  the  earliest  tradition 
calls  disciples  of  Jesus  (Luke  xiv.  27  :  fmOfjral).  They  sub- 
mit themselves  continually  to  His  guidance  and  instruction ; 
they  take  His  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn  not  only  from  His 
word,  but  also  &om  His  example  (Matt  xi  29 ;  for  which, 
see  §  21,  d), 

(b)  Discipleship  involves  at  the  same  time  a  special  rela- 
tion to  the  person  of  Jesus.     Since  He  professes  to  be  a 
messenger  of  God,  it  is  only  he  who  receives  Him  as  such 
that  will  hear  and  receive  His  word  (Matt.  x.  40  :   o  ifti 
Zexpti^vo^),     But  since  He  declares  Himself  to  be  not  merely 
a  messenger  of  God  in  general,  but  the  Messiah,  His  disciples 
must  confess  Him  as  such  (x.  32).    For  His  sake  (v.  11,  x.  39), 
or,  more  strictly,  for  His  name's   sake,  inasmuch  as   they 
designate  Him  with  the  name  that  becomes  Him  in  virtue  of 
His  vocation  (x.  22,  xix.  29),  they  must  suffer  persecution ;  in 
His  name  they  will  gather  together  as  His  disciples  (xviii  20). 
As  such  as  see  in  Him  the  one  that  was  looked  for,  and 
believe,  in  accordance  with  His  message,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  come  with  Him  (xi  11 ;  see  §  14,  a),  they  are  already 
in  the  kingdom.     Still,  in  the  oldest  source,  this  relation  to 
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His  person  is  not  yet  called  faith  in  £[im.^  It  is*  first  of  all 
in  the  oldest  Gospel  that  Triareveiv  is  used  simply  of  faith  in 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Mark  i  15,  ix.  42,  xv.  32). 

(c)  In  the  earliest  tradition  it  is  primarily  that  trust  in  God, 
to  which,  according  to  §  20,  6,  the  hearing  of  prayer  is 
promised,  which  is  called  faith  (Trtari^,  TncTeveiv.  Matt 
xvii  20  =  Luke  xviL  6  =Mark  xl  23  f.,  cf.  ver.  22  :  ttIoti^ 
Qeov),  In  particular,  it  stands  very  frequently  also  for  trust 
in  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  to  help  (Matt.  viiL  10, 
ii.2;  Mark  iv.  40);  but  in  the  last  analysis  this  also  is 
only  a  trust  in  God,  a  trust  which  rests  on  the  belief  that  by 
means  of  His  ambassador  or  the  Messiah,  God  will  grant 
healing,  or  otherwise  deliver  them  from  their  needs.  In  this 
respect  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  woman  who  had  an 
issue  of  blood  is  specially  characteristic:  according  to  the 
oldest  account  (Matt.  ix.  20-22),  she  was  healed  without  the 
intervention  of  any  power  going  forth  from  Jesus,  after  He 
has  simply  announced  to  her  the  cure  which  she  has  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  her  faith.  The  deliverance,  which 
here  and  elsewhere  (Mark  v.  23,  x.  52,  c£  iii.  4)  is  besought 
of  Jesus  and  granted  by  Him,  is  naturally  deliverance  from 
bodily  needs ;  but  in  so  far  as  this  deliverance  was  besought 
of  Him  as  the  one  who  was  come  as  the  promised  Saviour  and 
the  restorer  of  the  kingdom,  this  trust  in  His  power  to  work 
nuracles  of  healing  must  have  already  involved  the  belief  that 
in  Him  the  day  of  salvation  or  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
come.  This  faith,  moreover,  however  dark  and  imperfect  it 
flight  be,^  Jesus  had  to  demand  as  a  condition  of  His  working 
miracles  (Matt.  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xv.  28  ;  Mark  v.  36, 
ix.  19,  23,  24,  cf.  Mark  vi.  5,  6);  for  the  blessings  of  the 
^gdom  of  God,  among  which  are  also  the  miracles  of  healing 

^  In  the  only  passage  where  it  might  appear  to  be  so  described  (Matt,  xviii.  6 
'^Mark  ix.  42)  there  stood,  as  appears  from  Luke  xvii.  2,  only  ilf  rSv  /At»^ 
^•*rm  (c£.  Matt  X.  42)  as  the  designation  of  His  disciples  (cfl  my  Mcwhuev. 
P-  322,  note  2). 

'  Even  where  one,  in  a  somewhat  superstitions  manner,  seeks  to  work  miracles 
^  uttering  the  name  of  Jesns  (t.«.  His  title,  which  describes  His  peculiar 
significance),  without  attaching  himself  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  disciples  in 
^^  to  hear  and  learn  of  Him,  Jesus  already  sees  the  germ  of  discipleship,  and 
^  not  allow  its  development  to  be  injured  bv  the  intolerant  prevention  of 
iQdi  a  doing  (Mark  ix.  88>40). 
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(§  20,  d),  can  be  shared  in  only  by  the  members  of  the  king- 
dom. The  idea  of  faith  receives  another  application,  when  it 
denotes  the  trust  with  which  one  receives  as  true  the  word  of 
another  (Mark  xiii.  21),  especially  if  he  trusts  him  as  a 
messenger  of  God  (Matt  xxL  32 ;  Mark  xi  31 :  hrurrewrart 
aifT^,  said  of  John  the  Baptist).  Although  the  word  occurs 
but  seldom,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  a  faith  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  right  hearing  and  receiving  of  the  word  of  Jesus. 

(d)  When  Peter  confessed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  at  a 
moment  when  the  majority  of  the  people  regarded  Him  a» 
only  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Messiah,  seeing  that,  in 
His  working.  He  in  many  ways  did  not  correspond  with  the 
national  expectation,  Jesus  declares  that  it  is  not  flesh  and 
blood,  but  God  Himself  that  has  revealed  this  to  him  (Matt 
xvi.  1 7).  No  doubt  what  is  spoken  of  here  is  not  the  origin 
of  faith  in  the  Messiah  in  general,  but  the  origin  of  the  faith 
of  the  disciples,  which  had  approved  itself  in  trial,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  people,  which  rested  upon  human 
authority  or  sensuous  impressions,  and  had  not  stood  the  test; 
but  still  thereby  the  knowledge  which  determines  them  to 
continue  in  their  relation  to  Jesus  is  traced  back  to  an 
immediate  operation  of  God.  This  is  the  case  also  in  Matt 
xi.  25  (=  Luke  x.  21),  where  it  is  the  knowledge,  in  general, 
of  the  revelation  of  God  which  is  brought  by  the  Messiah 
that  is  spoken  of  (ver.  27;  cf.  also  xL  19,  where  the  children 
of  wisdom,  i.e.  those  whose  character  is  determined  by  divine 
wisdom,  justify  it,  and  therefore  attain  the  knowledge  of 
salvation).  In  this  very  place,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the 
consciousness,  that  man  has  to  thank  God  alone  for  the 
knowledge  which  brings  salvation,  does  not  at  all  involve  a 
divine  predestination  of  individuals  to  salvation,  as  Bitscbl 
(ii.  p.  39)  conceives  it,  but  that  it  is  only  the  natural  arrange- 
ment, according  to  which  the  truth  discovers  itself  to  the 
simple,  and  not  to  those  who  are  biassed  by  their  own 
^visdom,  which  is  here  traced  back  to  God,  and  hence  that 
this  divine  working  does  not  exclude  its  being  conditioned  by 
human  susceptibility.  For  the  reason  why  Jesus  (xi.  25) 
thanks  God  for  this  arrangement  is  evidently  this,  that,  if 
the  case  were  diflferent,  a  whole  category  of  men  would  be 
excluded  from  the  knowledge  which  brings  salvation,  seeing 
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that  the  simple  cannot,  of  himself,  become  wise,  while,  by 
humbling  himself  (xviiL  4),  the  wise  can  become  a  simple 
man,  who  is  capable  of  receiving  that  divine  revelation.    It  is 
trae  that  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mystery  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  given  to  the  people  in  parables,  in 
Older  that  they  may  not  understand  it  and  may  not  attain 
the  knowledge  that  brings  salvation  (Mark  iv.  11,  12).     But 
here  the  undoubted  allusion  to  Isa.  vL  9,  10  already  shows 
that  the  point  in  question  is  simply  as  to  the  divine  judgment 
vhich  produces  obduracy,  in  accordance  with  which  those 
who  will  not  hear  ultimately  come  to  this,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  holy  arrangement  of  God,  they  can  no  longer 
hear;  the  people  (as  distinguished  from  the  questioning  dis- 
ciples, cf.  note  a)  are  unsusceptible  and  are  delivered  over,  not 
to  a  predetermined  destruction,  but  to  the  punishment  which 
ihey  have  themselves  deserved  (cf.  my  Marcusev.  p.  144, 145). 
Only  in  X.  27  does  a  divine  operation  really  appear  to  be 
spoken  of,  which  first   produces  the  susceptibility  that  is 
absolutely  awanting  (because  hindered  by  riches),  and  which 
is  therefore  altogether  unconditioned.    For  if  it  is  still  more 
difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
than  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  (ver.  25), 
tken,  of  course,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  human  strength. 
But  just  as  certainly  as  that  comparison  is  only  meant  to 
brii^  out  the  greatest  conceivable  difficulty,  so  certainly  is 
this  impossibility  only  meant  to  assert,  that  without  the 
<)peiation  of  God  in  the  calling,  the  latter  could  plainly  have 
had  no  success  here,  but  not  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
point  of  contact  whatever  existing  in  the  case  of  those  in 
whom  God,  by  His  gracious  working,  makes  possible  that 
which  is  humanly  speaking  impossible. 

§  30.  TJie  Elect. 

The  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  commences  with  discipleship,  does  not  attain  its  com- 
pletion without  making  ever  new  and  heavy  demands  upon 
the  disciples,  (b)  By  reason  of  sin,  however,  the  development 
of  disciple  life  is  threatened  with  many  disturbances,  for  the 
overcoming  and  avoidance  of  which  there  is  need  of  prayer, 
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watchfulness,  and  fidelity,  (c)  Accordingly,  the  completion  of 
salvation  is  not  attained  by  all  who  have  accepted  the  calling 
and  become  disciples,  (d)  The  elect  ones,  however,  who  do 
attain  it,  may,  even  during  the  earthly  development,  be  certain 
of  this  completion. 

(a)  As  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  completed  with  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus,  so  neither  does  discipleship  render  complete  the 
participation  of  the  individual  in  that  kingdom.     It  is  tnie 
that  in  consequence  of  its  inherent  productive  power,  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  grow,  not  only  on  the  whole   (Mark 
iv.  26  flf.,  for  which  see  §  14,  c),  but  also  in  each  individual; 
and  since,  according  to  §  21,  c,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  the 
energizing  principle  of    a  new  godlike   life,  it   seems  that 
righteousness  or  the  kingdom  of  God  must  develop,  spontane- 
ously as  it  were,  towards  its  completion,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  once  received  the  word  of  Jesus  as  Bis  disciples. 
This  process,  however,  is  by  no  means  one  naturally  necessary ; 
it  ever  afresh  demands,  on  man's  part,  a  free  acquiescence  in 
the  transformation  of  his  whole  life  and  character  which  is 
being  efTected  in  him.     Inasmuch  as  this  transformation  is  a 
continual  annihilation  of  the  natural  bent  of  man's  life,  it 
demands  a  protracted  self-denial  (Mark  viii.   34),  and  the 
readiness  to  make  even  the  greatest  sacrifices  (Matt.  v.  29  £; 
see  §  26,  6).     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  if 
it  is  being  realized  in   the   disciples,  calls  forth  a  hostile 
reaction  of  the  still  sinful  human  world  (Matt.  x.   17,  18, 
21,   22,   28,    34-36), — such   a  reaction   as  it  called  forth 
against  Jesus  (vv.  24,  25)  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  not 
be  with  Him  (xii.  30), — it  demands  that  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
take  up  his  cross  continually  (x.  38),  ix.  willingly  submit  to 
the  affiction  which  grows  out  of  the  enmity  of  the  world 
(cf.  v.   10,  11)  and  continue  therein  with  patience  (x.  22). 
It  is  because  of  these  demands,  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
makes  upon  men  in  the  course  of  its  gradual  realization  in 
them,  that  the  gate  is  so  narrow  which  leads  to  its  completion 
(Luke  xiii.  24  =  Matt.  vii.  13,  14);  and  not  every  one  who 
becomes  a  disciple  of  Jesus  realizes  the  whole  difficulty  of  his 
task,  and  considers  whether  he  is  fully  resolved  to  submit  to 
all  its  demands  (Luke  xiv.  28-33,  cf.  ix.  62). 

(t)  Since,  during  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
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in  man,  the  power  of  sin  is  always  reasserting  itself  (cf.  Matt. 
xiii.  25  ff.),  and  temptation  arising  from  the  world  necessarily 
comes  in  the  way  of  the  disciple  (Luke  xvii.  1  =  Matt  xviii.  7), 
it  cannot  be  but  that  the  demands  are  not  always  fulfilled, 
which  the  process  of  the  development  of  disciple  life  makes 
upon  him.     Not  perfect  righteousness,  but  the  striving  after 
it,  is  the  mark  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  during  its 
earthly  development  (§  26,  d).    Conscious  of  his  shortcomings, 
even  the  disciple  of  Jesus  has  always  to  pray  for  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  fulfil  these  demands, 
he  has  to  pray  also  for  preservation  against  temptation,  and 
for  deliverance  from  the  power  of  evil  (Matt.  vi.  12,  13). 
As  Jesus  intercedes  for  His  disciples  because  of  the  assaults 
of  Satan  (Luke  xxii.   31,  32),  so  they,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  are  to  pray  that  they  do  not  fall  into 
temptations,  which  will  furnish  them  with  an  occasion  to  sin 
(Mark  xiv.  38) ;  for  there  is  need  of  prayer  in  order  that  any 
help  of  God  may  be  obtained  (Mark  ix.  29,  xi  24).     The 
conservation  of  discipleship,  accordingly,  is  no  more  possible 
without  a  divine  operation  than  its  commencement  (§  29,  rf) ; 
but  here  also  there  is  required  susceptibility  to  this  divine 
operation,  and  this  susceptibility  is  manifested  in  prayer,  which 
shows  that  the  disciple  feels  his  own  weakness  and  hopes  to 
obtain  divine  help.     But  wherever  this  susceptibility  is  found, 
that  divine  helping  grace  will  as  certainly  be  granted  as  the 
member  of  the  kingdom  is  certain  that  his  prayers  will  be 
heard  (cf.  §  20,  6).     In  Mark  xiv.  38  watchfulness  appears 
joined  with  prayer.     As  in  this  passage,  this  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  the  clearness  of  spirit  and  the  prudence  which 
keep  the  eye  open  to  the  dangers  which  menace  them  upon 
the  path  of  disciple  life;  it  may  be  conceived  of,  however, 
also   as   the   spiritual  preparedness,  which,  in  view  of  the 
return  of  the  Messiah,  who  comes  to  prove  the  demeanour  of 
His  disciples,  seeks  to  hold  itself  always  ready,  or  to  put 
itself  in  a  state  of  readiness,  for  that  event  (Matt.  xxiv.  42-44, 
XXV.  1—13 ;  Luke  xii.  35-38).     During  His  earthly  life  the 
bond  of  discipleship  which  attached  them  to  the  Messiah  was 
Bufi&dent  to  keep  the  disciples  in  the  normal  process  of  the 
development  of  the  new  life,  and  to  guard   them  against 
temptation.     For  the  time  after  His  departure,  however,  this 
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can  be  effected  only  by  watchfulness  in  the  latter  sense.  To 
live  continually  in  the  clear  consciousness  of  His  return  and 
in  a  state  of  constant  readiness  for  it,  is  notliing  else  than  to 
adhere  faithfully  to  the  bond  of  discipleship  which  unites  the 
disciples  to  the  exalted  Messiah.  Accordingly,  in  llatt 
xxiv.  45-51,  this  is  expressly  described  as  fidelity.  Above 
all,  however,  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt  xxv.  14-30  = 
Luke  xix.  11-27)  shows  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  that 
which  is  of  importance  is  not  the  task  which  has  been  laid 
upon  the  individual,  or  the  result  of  its  performance,  but  the 
fidelity  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  goods  entrusted  to 
him  (cf.  Luke  xvL  10-12), — ^in  this  fidelity  the  disciple  is  to 
manifest  the  relation  in  wliich  he  stands  to  the  Messiah  as  a 
disciple. 

(c)  Accordingly,  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  all  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  do  not  attain  the  completion  of  this  process  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  may  happen  that  one  who  has  confessed 
Jesus  may,  through  fear  of  man,  deny  Him  again  in  a  time  of 
persecution  (Matt.  x.  28-33).  Without  the  self-denial,  how- 
ever, wliich  is  necessary  according  to  note  a,  discipleship 
becomes  something  altogether  worthless  (Luke  xiv.  34  £ ;  c£ 
my  MaWidusev.  p.  143).  It  may  happen  that  one  who  con- 
fesses Him  as  his  Lord  nevertheless  does  not  the  will  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  he  neither  proves  his  discipleship  to  be  real  by 
obedience  to  His  word  (Matt  vii.  21,  24-27),  nor  manifests 
fidelity  to  Him  in  His  service  (xxv.  24-28,  xxiv.  48-51), 
nor  shows  love  to  Him  in  loving  the  brethren  (xxv.  42-45), 
and  is  therefore  surprised  by  His  unexpected  return,  and  not 
found  in  the  condition  of  the  true  disciples  (xxv.  8-12). 
Whereas,  in  the  normal  course  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  disciple  is  always  gaining  more  and  more, 
he  who  does  not  use  the  gift  he  has  received  loses  even  that 
which  he  has  possessed  (Matt  xxv.  29  =Luke  xix.  26);  he 
who  does  not  advance  goes  backwards,  and  ends  in  apostasy. 
In  consequence  of  his  relapse,  however,  such  a  man's  last  state 
is  worse  than  the  first  (Matt  xii.  45).  When  the  kingdom 
reaches  its  completion,  he  is  without  the  wedding  garment 
(xxii.  11-13,  cf.  V.  20),  and  remains  shut  out  from  this  com- 
pletion, not  because  he  was  still  sinful,  or  because  there 
was  something  awanting  to  his  perfection,  but  because  Jesus 
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iocs  not  recognise  him  as  His  disciple  (xxv.  12),  and  that 
because  he  had  never  been  or  had  not  remained  a  genuine 
disciple  (Luke  ix.  62).  It  is  only  when  it  is  manifest 
from  one's  demeanour  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  was 
granted  him  has  not  worked  that  which  it  necessarily  works 
in  the  children  of  the  kingdom  (§  22,  b,  footnote  1),  that  it 
is  recalled  (Matt  xviii  32-35). 

(d)  In  Matt  xxii  14  it  is  said  that  only  a  few  of  the 
many  who  are  called  are  chosen;  and  the  parable,  whose 
application  this  saying  forms,  shows  not  only  that  there  are 
many  called  who  refuse  the  calling,  but  also  that  of  those 
who  accept  it,  such  as  are  not  worthy  of  the  completion  of 
salvation  must  be  rejected  (note  c).  It  follows  that  the 
iicXetcToi  are  not  such  as  have  been  chosen  by  God  from  all 
eternity  unto  salvation  (Eitschl,  il  p.  39)  ;  they  are  such  as 
are  selected  out  of  the  number  of  the  disciples  as  genuine  dis- 
ciples, and  are  therefore,  through  the  divine  judgment,  counted 
worthy  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
His  selected  disciples,  whom  Jesus  will  gather  together  in 
order  that  He  may  bring  them  into  His  kingdom  (Matt. 
xxiv,  31) ;  they  are  the  blessed  of  God,  for  whom  the  kingdom 
(of  the  consummation)  has  been  prepared  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (xxv.  34)  ;  and  that  not  because  they  are  predesti- 
nated for  the  kingdom,  but  because,  according  to  the  divine 
counsel,  the  kingdom  is  appointed  only  for  the  small  flock  of 
true  disciples  (Luke  xii.  32).  This  does  not  forbid  that,  even 
during  their  earthly  life,  God  knows  these  His  elect  ones, 
hears  their  prayers  (xviii  7),  and  on  their  account  shortens 
the  troubles  of  the  last  time  (Matt.  xxiv.  22).^     The  genuine 

^  In  the  apostolic  source  it  was  only  the  intercession  of  the  elect  that  was 
thought  of  here ;  it  delays  the  downfall  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  last  jadg. 
inent,  and  makes  it  possible  that  a  remnant  may  be  saved  (cf.  my  McUth&uaev, 
V'  SIO).  On  the  other  hand,  Mark  (xiii.  20)  already  plainly  thinks  of  the  pre* 
Mrration  of  the  elect,  whose  election  he  makes  to  depend  upon  a  divine  decree 
(•^  liiA.i^r«),  from  the  ever-increasing  danger  of  apostasy  in  the  time  of  the 
lait  tribulations  that  are  to  try  them,  which  danger  is  averted  by  the  abridg- 
i^t  of  their  time  of  triaL  Accordingly,  he  also  already  questions  the  possi- 
^ty  of  a  seduction  of  the  elect  (ver.  22  :  u*  ^wato),  because  the  faithfulness  of 
^  which  shortens  the  last  time  of  trial  on  account  of  His  purpose  of  election, 
^  ilso  preserve  His  elect  from  the  danger  of  seduction,  in  order  that  they 
Bity  not  miss  the  goal  for  which  He  has  appointed  them  (cf.  my  Marcusev, 
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disciple  of  Jesus,  however,  knows  that  as  such  his  name  is 
written  in  heaven  (Lake  x.  20) ;  he  knows  that  he  is  appointed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  accordingly,  so 
long  as  he  adheres  closely  to  the  bond  of  this  discipleship,  he 
can  be  certain  of  the  completion  of  his  salvation. 

a 

§  31.  Hie  Apostles  and  the  Church, 

In  order  that  His  proclamation  may  continue  its  callii^ 
activity  even  after  His  death,  Jesus  has  chosen  and  sent  out 
the  twelve  apostles,  (h)  By  means  of  them,  Peter  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work,  the  fellowship  of  His  disciples  was 
to  be  gathered  together  into  a  separate  community,  (c)  As 
to  an  organization  of  this  community,  Jesus  has  determined 
nothing ;  but  He  has  bequeathed  to  it  authority  to  announce 
and  deny  forgiveness  of  sins,  (d)  He  has  constituted  the 
congregation  of  the  Messianic  Church  the  heir  of  the  grandest 
promises  given  to  Israel 

(a)  If  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended 
upon  the  calling  reaching  the  individuals  through  the  proclama- 
tion of  Jesus,  then  provision  had  to  be  made  that,  even  after 
His  departure  from  the  earth,  this  proclamation  should  still 
be  continued,  and  for  this  purpose  He  has  chosen  and  sent 
forth  His  apostles  (Mark  iii.  14 :  iva  aTrooreXXiy  avTois 
KTjpvaaeiv),  upon  whom  He  has  also  conferred  the  fuD 
dignity  of  ambassadors  (Matt.  x.  40  :  o  Sexofievo^  vfia^  €^ 
SixcTac)}  Since  the  calling  was  addressed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  nation  of  the  twelve  tribes  (§  28,  d),  Jesus  therefore 
chose  twelve  of  them,  with  evident  reference  to  the  work  for 
which  they  were  appointed  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  28  =  Luke  xxiL  30). 
From  Matt.  xxii.  8,  9  one  could  perhaps  conclude,  that  if 
Israel  definitively  rejected  the  calling,  then  the  same  messengers 
were  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  according  to  x.  18,  Jesus 

^  That  He  Himself  already  designated  them  as  messengers  (^hrvrrcX^,  Lake 
tL  13,  XL  49  ;  John  xiii.  16)  the  earliest  tradition  is  not  aware.  In  the  apo- 
stolic source  He  occasionaUy  calls  them  ^p9^nTaiy  9*^9)  ««m  ypm./iLfULTut  (Matt 
xxiii.  34,  cf.  xiiL  52),  no  doubt  because  He  purposely  compares  them  with  God's 
messengers  in  the  past  and  their  followers,  the  popular  teachers  of  the  present 
According  to  the  oldest  Gospel,  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  stood  the  nearest 
of  all  the  apostles  to  Jesus  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv.  83),  and  after  them  came 
Andrew  (xiii.  3,  cf.  i.  16,  19), 
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foretold  to  His  disciples  only  that  they  were  to  stand  before 
heathen  tribunals,  and  that  their  apolc^  there  would  indirectly 
he  a  testimony  also  to  the  Gentile  nations.^  As  Jesus  Him- 
self had  compared  His  activity  in  founding  the  kingdom  to  a 
draught  of  fishes  (Matt.  xiiL  47  f.)>  so  He  calls  the  two  fishers 
from  their  previous  vocation  to  a  higher  analogon  of  the  same 
(Mark  i  1 7) ;  for  by  means  of  the  calling  they  gather  men  into 
the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Under  another  image  they 
are  the  labourers  who,  upon  the  field  of  the  world,  gather  into 
the  kingdom  the  harvest  of  God,  which  grows  up  out  of  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  (Matt.  ix.  37  £).  In  the  apostolic  source, 
the  sajdng  regarding  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (xvi.  19) 
probably  also  signified  nothing  else  than  the  authorization  of 
the  apostles  to  proclaim  the  message,  by  means  of  which  men 
are  called  into  the  kingdom.'  In  x.  27,  also,  this  proclama- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  their  duty ;  by  means  of  it  a  divine 
necessity  is  accomplished  (ver.  26),  and  therefore  they  must 
allow  no  fear  of  man  to  deter  them  from  discharging  it 
(ver.  28). 

(6)  The  earliest  tradition  is  not  aware  of  anything  that 
Jesus  has  ever  done  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  His  disciples, 

'  It  18  by  Mark  that  this  saying  of  the  apostolic  source  is  first  made  to  mean 
that  a  direct  proclamation  of  the  gospel  would  reach  oil  peoples  before  the  end 
(Mark  xiil.  10),  and  in  this  form  it  is  then  repeated  in  Matt  xxiv.  14  (see  my 
Mcurcuaev.  p.  417).  The  formal  charge  to  the  eleven  to  be  missionaries  to  the 
Gentiles  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) — a  charge  which  is  adopted  also  into  the  spnrioos 
appendix  to  Mark's  Gospel  (zyl  15) — ^is,  by  the  evangelist  himself,  expressly 
pot  into  the  mouth  of  the  exalted  Christ  (ver.  18),  who  appears  there  to  bid 
lireweU  to  His  disciples,  and  hence  it  can  only  express  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  that  the  direct  mission  to  the  Grentiles,  to  which  the  apostles  were  led 
by  the  farther  development  of  the  history  of  salvation,  lay  in  the  will  of  Christ. 
TbsLt  this  saying,  with  the  whole  section  of  the  Gospel  in  which  it  occurs,  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  apostolic  source,  is,  for  our  fundamental  critical  principle 
(ed  i  11,  c),  unquestionable.  But  even  the  later  behaviour  of  the  apostles,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  altogether  incomprehensible,  shows  unmistakeably  that  the  earliest 
tradition  knew  of  no  express  charge  of  Jesus  to  the  twelve,  which  referred  to  a 
mianon  among  the  Gentiles. 

'  This  saying,  which  is  applied  by  our  evangelist  to  Peter,  had,  in  the  apo- 
stolic  sonrce,  probably  a  wider  application,  like  the  saying  which  is  immediately 
connected  with  it,  and  of  which  we  can  stiU  prove  this  from  Matt.  xviiL  18 
(cf.  my  McUthdtuev.  p.  894).  The  meaning  of  the  metaphorical  statement 
appears  from  xxiii.  18.  For  just  as  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  God  means  to  hinder 
men  from  entering  into  it,  so  the  keys  with  which  it  is  opened  signify  the  means 
bj  which  entrance  into  it  is  made  possible  for  individuals. 
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in  the  wider  sense,  into  a  separate  community.  It  follows, 
however,  from  the  word  of  promise  to  Peter  (Matt  xvL  18), 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  apostolic  tradition  (of.  my 
Matthausev.  p.  391  £f.),  that  Ho  looked  forward  to  this  in 
the  future.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  the  word 
iKKKi\tria,  whose  occurrence  in  the  apostolic  source  is 
guaranteed  by  xviii  17,  and  which,  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Testament  designation  of  the  separate  congregation  of  the 
Israelitish  national  Church  (^^ij,  Deut.  xxiiL  2,  3,  LXX.), 
designates  the  separate  community  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Already  it  involves  the  eventual  renunciation  of  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  nation  as  such,  when  Jesus  looks  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Church  belonging  to  Him  within 
the  national  Church  which  had  been  chosen  by  Jehovah  (fw 
the  purpose  of  realizing  the  theocracy).  Jesus  compares  it  to  a 
building,  and  as,  in  the  parable  in  vii.  24  f.,  only  thai  building 
can  endure  which  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  so  He  describes 
Peter  as  the  rock  which  secures  a  durability  to  this  building 
more  stable  than  that  of  the  invincible  gates  of  Hades.  In 
Peter  He  saw  that  one  among  the  apostles  whose  activity 
would  give  the  Church  its  greatest  stability  and  consistency, 
and  history  shows  that  He  was  not  deceived.  Even  Paul 
still  counts  him  among  the  pillars  of  the  mother  Church 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  For  this  very  reason  He  has  not  appointed  any 
definite  external  regulations  which  should  guarantee  this  con- 
sistency ;  He  has  left  these  to  be  settled  by  the  organs,  whom 
He  had  chosen,  at  the  time  when  the  question  should  arise 
as  to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  earliest 
tradition  possessed  no  express  command  of  Jesus  to  perform 
the  rite  of  baptism  upon  the  disciples  who  should  be  gained 
by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles;*  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
history  shows  that,  at  the  instigation  of  Peter,  this  was  from 
the  beginning  thrown  as  a  firm  bond  around  the  fellowship  of 
the  confessors  of  Jesus.  No  more  did  it  possess  an  express 
command  regarding  the  repetition  of  the  breaking  of  bread 

*  That  which  has  been  said  of  the  charge  to  send  missions  to  the  Gentiles  (of. 
footnote  2)  naturally  applies  also  to  the  command  regarding  baptism  in  Matt 
xxviii.  19.  This  command,  however,  shows  unambiguously,  and  in  a  way  which 
is  regulative  for  all  time,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  earliest 
Church  had  arrived  at  the  consciousness,  that  in  baptizing  such  disciples  they 
were  only  fulfilling  the  wiU  of  their  exalted  Lord. 
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and  the  consecration  of  the  cup,  after  the  manner  of  Jesus  at 
the  last  supper;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  histoiy  teaches  that 
berein  also  the  practice  of  the  apostles  has,  from  the  first, 
recognised  His  intention,  and  found  a  bond  of  fellowship  for 
His  disciples. 

(c)  The   earliest   tradition   knew   so   little   of  a   definite 
oigamzation  which  Jesus  had  given  to  this  fellowship,  that 
mch  words  as  Matt  xxiiL  8-10  and  xx.  25-27  seem  directly 
to  preclude  it.    No  definite  position  was  even  assigned  to  the 
ipostles   with   regard   to   the    Church  which  was  gathered 
together  by  their  preaching ;  and  xvL  18,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted (note  b),  cannot  speak  of  a  primacy  of  Peter  in  the 
ienae   of   a   special   dignity.      Jesus    has,   in   anticipation, 
cesisted  the  attempt  to  reftise  admission  within  the  earthly 
bzm    of  the   kingdom  of  God   to  such   as  wished   to   be 
idmitted, — whether  it  was  attempted  to  keep  out  impure 
dements,  or  to  cast  out  such  as  had  crept  in  (xiii  24-30,  47, 
48,  for  which  see  §  14,  d).     Even  in  xviii.  15—18,  according 
to  its  original  connection  (cf.  my  Matthdusev.  p.  420),  the 
intention  of  the  discourse  is  by  no  means  to  give  directions 
r^arding  church  discipline,  but  to  show  how  nothing  should 
be  left  untried  in  order  to  lead  the  sinful  brother  to  repent- 
ance, and  so  to  gain  him  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  consequence  of  his  sin.     If 
this  attempt  fails  and  his  impenitence  is  accordingly  brought 
out,  then  the  Church  has  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  it  has 
to  exclude  him,  because  of  the  danger  of  seduction,  from  their 
Christian  fellowship,  and  that,  too,  in  virtue  of  its  right  to  loose 
sins  {%,€.  to  declare  them  forgiven,  cf.  Isa.  xL  2,  LXX.),  or  to 
Und  them  {i,e.  to  declare  them  unpardonable).     The  context 
makes  every  other  explanation  of  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  impossible;    the  Messianic  Church  is  the  legitimate 
ieir  of  the  power,  which  the  Son  of  man  claims  to  Himself,  to 
forgive  sins  upon  earth  (ix.  6),  and  which  He  must  bequeath 
to  His  Church,  if  she  is  to  remain  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
essential   blessings   of  the   Messianic   time,   the   immediate 
durance,  viz.,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (§   22,  a).      The 
converse  of  this  right,  however,  is,  self-evidently,  the  right  to 
deny  forgiveness  to  the  impenitent;  and  wherever  this  is 
denied,  that  very  fact  brings  out  that  one  no  longer  belongs 
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to  the  circle  of  the  children  of  God,  who  alone  possess  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  or  to  the  Christian  brotherhood  which  rests  upon 
this  divine  sonship.'^ 

(d)  The  promise  in  Matt.  xviiL  19  £  refers  to  the  itcicXriaiat. 
in  the  original  sense,  ie.  to  the  separate  congregation  of  the 
confessors  of  Jesus  as  such ;  for  that  two  or  three  are  spoken, 
of,  is  only  meant  to  indicate  that  this  promise  belongs  to  the 
congregation  without  any  regard  to  the  greatness  or  smallness 
of  its  numbers.     As,  however,  Jehovah  has  promised  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  Israel  in  the  Messianic  time  (Joel  iL  27),  so 
^vill  the  (exalted)  Messiah  be  in  the  midst  of  His  Church; 
and  as  once  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  had  been  the  holy  place, 
where  Jehovah  would  come  to  His  people,  to  bless  them 
(Ex.  XX.  24),  so  Jesus  consecrates  the  congregation  of  the 
Messianic  Church  as  the  place  of  blessing,  where  He  will  be 
near  with  His  gracious  presence  which  secures  the  hearing  of 
prayer.     In  the  Messianic  time  the  hearing  of  prayer  is  no 
longer  confined  to  one  holy  place,  as  it  had  once  been  to  the 
temple  (Luke  i  10);  for,  along  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  hearing  of  prayer  is  one  of  the  Messianic  blessings  of 
salvation  wliich  is  given,  immediately  and  perpetually,  with  the 
new  revelation  of  God  in  the  Messiah  (§  20,  6) ;  and  wher- 
ever   the    Church   is    found  gathered   in   spirit   around  its 
Messiah,  there   is   also  this  blessing,  which  is   continually 
secured  to  her  through  Him.     Herein  it  only  appears  afresh, 
that  the  Church  of  the  disciples  and  its  successor  is  the 
earthly  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (§  14),  and  that  the 
latter  is  nothing  else  than  the  promised  completion  of  the 
theocracy  (§13,  6). 

^  In  the  apostolic  source  the  whole  discourse  in  which  these  sayings  oocor 
was  a  (Usconrse  to  the  fAotfirai^  i.e.  to  the  disciples  in  the  wider  sense  (cf.  Laka 
xvii  1-4).  This  authority,  accordingly,  must  not  be  claimed  either  for  th9 
apostles,  or,  with  Matt  xvi.  19,  specially  for  Peter  (cf.  footnote  3), 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  MESSIANIC  CONSUMMATION. 

§  32.  The  Doctrine  of  Becompense. 

Ct  B.  WeisB,  "  die  Lehre  Christ!  vom  Lohn  "  {DeuUcke  ZeUsehr,  /.  chrM. 

Wis8.  und  christl,  Leben,  1853,  40-42). 

Inasmuch  as^  with  the  discipleship  of  Jesus,  definite  services 
are  undertaken,  the  relation  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom 
to  God  is  a  relation  of  servitude  which  is  entered  into 
with  a  view  to  a  definite  reward.  (6)  This  reward  is,  on  the 
one  hand^  equivalent  to  the  service ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  same  to  alL  (c)  It  consists  in  the  heavenly  completion  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  certainty  of  which  is  to  furnish  the 
always  powerful  impulse  for  the  necessary  services  of  the 
diaciple.  (ct)  The  punishment  must,  likewise,  be  one  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  guilt ;  and  since  there  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
bat  one  offence,  there  is  also  but  one  punishment  for  it. 

(a)  In   the   normal   process  of   the  development  of  the 

Christian  life,  the  likeness  of  His  children  to  God  would 

unfold  itself  spontaneously,  as  soon  as  God  is  recognised  as 

their  Father  (§    21,  c).      Since,   however,   this   process    of 

development  is  not  accomplished  without  the  free  fulfilment 

of  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  disciples  of  Jesus 

(§  30,  a),  there  appears  even  within  the  kingdom  of  God  a 

idation  between  God  and  the  members  of  the  kingdom  which 

is  altogether  similar  to  that  which  was  found  in  the  original 

form  of  the  theocracy.     God  (or  the  Messiah  in  His  name) 

demands  the  fulfilment  of  eveiything  which  conditions  the 

normal  course  of  that  process,  and  it  is  the  unqualified  duty 

of  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  His  servants,  to  obey  Him. 

^  hovXeveiv  r^  Ge^  (Matt,  vi  24)  in  the  exclusive  sense 

(§  26,  a)  is  the  characteristic  righteousness  of  the  members  of 

tte  kingdom,  who  are  frequently  represented  in  the  parables 

«8  the  Bov>Mi  of  God  (Matt.  xviiL  23  ;  Luke  xvii.  17)  or  His 

Messiah  (Matt  xxiv.  45,  xx^  14),  like  the  members  of  the 

^Utish  theocracy  (xxL  33  ft).     It  is  not,  however,  the 

<^ginal   relation  of  man  to   God  which  is  copied  in  this 
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relation  of  servitude;  but  as  the  latter  rests,  in  the  OM 
Testament,  upon  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  so  here  also  it  is  such  a  relation  as  comes  into  exist- 
ence in  consequence  of  the  calling  of  God  and  the  free 
acquiescence  in  that  calling  on  the  part  of  man.  It  is  the 
disciples  of  Jesu3  who  have  become  His  SovXoi  (x.  24  £),  who 
have  received  His  goods  (xxv.  14  f.)  and  gifts,  and  among 
these  especially  the  gift  of  forgiveness  of  sin  (xviii  23-27). 
Accordingly,  in  xx.  1-7,  this  relation  is  expressly  conceiVed 
of  as  a  relation  which  is  regulated  by  contract,*  and  therefore 
involves  the  idea  of  a  reward,  and  that  not  only  where,  as  in 
this  parable,  a  special  arrangement  is  made  as  to  the  reward 
by  a  mutual  free  agreement,  but  even  where  it  is  only  the 
daily  maintenance  which  belongs  to  the  servant  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  his  labour  (x.  10).  Even  in 
the  parable  in  Luke  xvii.  7-10  this  reward  is  assumed  as 
self-evident  (ver.  8),  and  it  is  only  denied  that  the  servant 
can  claim  for  his  obligatory  service  a  recompense  which  far 
exceeds  it.  As  the  servants  of  God  in  the  Israelitish 
theocracy  were  entitled,  by  reason  of  their  covenant  relation- 
ship, to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  as  a  reward 
for  their  fulfilment  of  their  covenant  obligations,  so  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  is  entitled  to  look  for  the  completion  of  salvation 
as  a  reward  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands  which  are 
made  upon  him  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  disciple.^ 

(6)  The  fundamental  law  of  every  relation  of  reward  is  the 
equivalence  of  the  reward  and  the  service.  In  order  that 
this  equivalence  may  come  out  in  the  clearest  manner  possible, 
it  is  promised  the  confessor  of  Jesus  that  Jesus  will  confess 
him  as  His  (genuine)  disciple  (Matt.  x.  32),  or  the  promised 
reward  is  otherwise  described  in  analogy  with  the  service 
which  is  demanded  (cf.  v.  7,  vL  14,  xxv.  29).  In  the  parable 
in  Luke  xii  37  this  is  expressed  in  a  manner  which  is  almost 
paradoxical ;  the  reward  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  service, 

^  This  relation  of  servitude,  moreover,  forms  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  filial 
relation  which  is  constituted  by  the  new  revelation  of  God  (§  20,  b).  Even  the 
son  has  to  serve  his  father  (Luke  xv.  29),  and,  if  need  be,  he  has  to  work  in  the 
vineyard,  like  the  day-labourer  (Matt.  xxi.  28  compared  with  xx.  4). 

*  Reuss  is,  accordingly,  quite  mistaken,  when  he  still  (i.  p.  203  [E.  Tr.  L 
174  f.])  makes  the  idea  of  reward  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  refer  to  the  reward 
which  the  good  deed  finds  in  itself. 
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the  lord  serves  the  servant  as  the  servant  had  previously 
served  his  lord.  Now,  since,  according  to  §  30,  a,  the  service 
cl  the  disciple  consists  essentially  in  self-surrender  and  self- 
sacrifice,  this  equivalence  can  also  be  so  represented  as  to  mean 
that  they  receive  again  what  they  have  given  up  (Matt  x.  39, 
ct  Mark  x.  30),  or  obtain  what  they  have  been  without  (Luke 
xiv.  11,  cf.  Matt  V.  5,  where  the  meek  are  the  very  ones  who 
Lave  no  thought  of  obtaining  dominion).  Nevertheless,  this 
equivalence  is  not  to  be  so  conceived  of  as  if  it  were  a  quan- 
titative weighing  of  the  reward  according  to  the  measure  of 
ihe  service,  which  is  spoken  of;  for  the  reward  is  a  great  one 
(Matt  V.  12,  46),  it  is  manifold  (xix.  29,  cf.  Luke  vi  38), 
and  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  service.  He  who 
receives  a  prophet,  a  pious  man,  or  a  disciple  of  Jesus  as  such, 
obtains  the  reward  of  him  whom  he  has  received,  although 
he  has  not  rendered  such  a  service  as  he,  but  has  only,  by 
receiving  him,  shown  his  good  pleasure  in  his  service  (Matt. 
X  41,  42).  He  who  has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  is 
set  over  many  things  (xxv.  21-23,  xxiv.  46,  47).  Lastly, 
the  parable  in  xx.  1-16  teaches  expressly  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  quantitative  difference  in  the  service  (a  dif- 
ference which  is  conditioned  by  the  different  time  of  the 
calling,  or,  according  to  xxv.  15,  by  the  task  which  is  assigned 
each  one  according  to  his  several  ability),  the  reward  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  is  the  same  to  all,  that  the  last  are  made 
equal  to  the  first,  and  vice  versa? 

(e)  These  two  apparently  contradictory  statements  regarding 
the  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (note  b)  find  their  point  of 
union  in  this,  that  that  equivalence  is  to  be  conceived  of  as 
qualitative ;  the  reward  is  nothing  foreign  to  the  service.  It 
consists,  viz.  for  every  individual,   in  participation  in   the 

'  ICatt  y.  19  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  with  this ;  for  it  is  only  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  individual  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world  which  is  spoken 
of  there ;  nor  do  Matt.  xix.  28  and  Mark  x.  40,  where  the  question  is  as  to  the 
position  and  significance  of  the  individual  in  the  completed  kingdom  of  God, 
^t  not  as  to  the  bestowal  of  reward.  Indeed,  Jesus  says  expressly  in  Mark 
X  iO,  that  He  cannot  dispose  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  seeing  that 
it  depends  upon  the  God-given  bent  of  one's  nature  and  the  designation 
vMch  that  implies,  in  saying  which,  of  course,  there  is  assumed  the  fulfilment 
<^the  special  task  which  these  involve  (ver.  88),  which  fulfilment  remains 
^Iinmghoat  the  condition  of  participation  in  the  completed  kingdom  of  God. 

TOUL  K 
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completed  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven ;  there,  where  the 
heavenly  Father  has  His  dwelling,  the  will  of  God  is  already 
done  in  a  perfect  manner  (vi  10),  there  alone  can  be  also  the 
place  of  the  completed  kingdom  of  God.  Since  this  consnin- 
mation  is  guaranteed  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah, 
the  reward  is  immediately  adjudged  to  the  members  of  the 
kingdom;  but,  meanwhile,  it  remains  deposited  in  heaves 
(v.  12,  46,  vi  1)  as  a  heavenly  treasure  (vi  20  ;  Mark  x.  21), 
which  they  cannot  receive  till  the  future.  Now,  since  eveiy 
service  and  sacrifice  which  is  demanded  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  is,  in  the  long  run,  nothing  else  than  a  proof  of  their 
striving  after  the  completed  kingdom  of  God  (Matt  vi  3S; 
see  §  26),  so  the  reward  is  nothing  else  than  the  attainment 
of  that  which  was  striven  after  in  the  service,  with  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  must  be  as  homogeneous  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  surpasses  it  as  far  as  the  consummation  suipasses 
every  present  realization.  There  is  not,  however,  a  stronger 
impulse  for  the  striving  after  this  kingdom  than  the  assurance 
that  its  end  will  be  reached  at  last ;  in  this  sense  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  heavenly  reward  remains  the  motive  for  every 
service  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  Every  other  motive 
destroys  the  value  of  such  service  ;  he  who  seeks  his  reward 
in  the  approbation  of  men  (Matt  vi.  1,  2,  5, 16),  or  in  requital 
from  them  (v.  46  ;  Luke  xiv.  12-14),  has  had  his  reward, 
and  has  no  higher  reward  to  expect.  The  hope  of  the 
heavenly  reward  is  at  all  times  to  give  the  heart  the  right 
bent  towards  heaven  (Matt  vi.  21),  and  towards  the  ideal  of 
the  striving  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  which  is  already 
realized  there  (cf.  §  26,  c). 

{d)  Like  the  bestowal  of  reward,  the  fear  of  punishment 
can  also  become  the  motive  of  service  (Matt  x.  28),  since  the 
latter  is  only  the  reverse  side  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  equivalence  of  guilt  and  pumshment 
applies  here  also.  Here  also,  with  what  measure  a  man  has 
measured  it  is  measured  to  him,  he  who  judges  is  judged 
(viL  1,  2),  he  who  denies  is  denied  (x.  33),  he  who  does  not 
forgive  does  not  obtain  forgiveness  (xviii  35).  Here,  too,  <rf 
course,  the  greatness  of  the  guilt  is  not  to  be  measured  quan- 
tititively;  it  depends  upon  the  greatness  of  the  motive 
(xii.  41,  42,  xi  22,  24),  and  of  the  abiUty  (Luke  xii  47,48), 
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h  the  individnal  had  to  avoid  the  sm  and  do  the  will  of 
Here,  too,  the  punishment  can  be,  at  last,  only  one 
the  same,  viz.  exclusion  from  the  completed  kingdom  of 
(Matt  viii  12,  xxii  13,  xxiv.  40,  41,  xxv.  12),*  to 
h  every  one  is  condemned  who  cannot  be  acknowledged 
ghteous  in  the  day  of  judgment  (xii.  36,  37).  When,  in 
passage,  the  final  decision  is  made  dependent  upon  men's 
b,  it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  words,  whose  import- 
!  is  so^ften  overlooked,  are  regarded  as  the  specific  expres- 
of  the  disposition  (w.  33-35,  c£  v.  22).  The  fundamental 
osition,  however,  which  is  demanded  of  the  disciple,  is  the 
ring  after  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  and  His  righteousness 
6).  It  is  not  a  deficiency  in  respect  of  any  particular 
vidual  works  which  makes  justification  impossible  and 
lemnation  necessary,  but  the  absence  of  the  tokens  of 
line  discipleship,  apostasy  from  the  Messiah  in  its  many 
LS  (§  30,  c) ;  it  is  only  because  the  Messiah  recognises,  in 
deeds  of  brotherly  love,  the  attitude  which  men  assume 
irds  His  person,  that  these  are  decisive  in  the  judgment 
'.  31—46).  He  who  has  not  striven  after  the  kingdom  of 
as  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  cannot  reach  that  kingdom. 

§  33.   The  Return  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Judgment. 

ccording  to  the  earliest  tradition,  Jesus  has  represented 
return  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  looked  for  during  the 
snt  generation,  although  the  point  of  time  within  that  period 
lined  indeterminable,  (p)  As  foretokens  of  His  return 
!ias  named  the  grievous  throes  of  the  time  in  general,  and 
judgment  which  was  to  fall  upon  Israel  in  particular. 
Vith.  His  return,  however,  there  commences  the  destruction 
lie  world,  which  sweeps  away  the  impenitent  world ;  from 

luB  does  not  make  it  impossible  to  regard  present  eyils  as  a  punishment, 
B  the  future  bestowal  of  rewards  does  not  exclude  a  recompense  in  this  pre- 
rorld  (Mark  z.  80).  This  is  taken  for  granted  in  Matt.  iz.  2,  where  the 
^al  of  the  punishment  follows  expressly  upon  the  romoyal  of  the  guilt ;  but 
this  very  fact  it  is  plain  that  this  punishment  was  not  a  final  one.  In 
xiii.  1-5,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  expressly  warned  against  concluding 
the  degree  of  the  evU  to  the  degree  of  the  guilt ;  while  the  threatening  of 
lilar  puniahmeixt  is  only  used  as  a  motive  to  impel  them  to  ftdfil  the 
)  demand. 
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this  final  judgment  only  the  elect  are  saved,  and  they  are  then 
separated  from  the  spurious  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
disciples. 

(a)  As  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  demanded  the 
divine  deed  of  the  sending  of  His  Messiah,  so  neither  can  its 
expected  consummation  be  brought  about  without  a  new  inte> 
position  of  God,  and  that  likewise  by  means  of  the  MeasiaL 
Accordingly,  the  Messiah,  who  is  exalted  to  God's  light  hand 
(§  19,  c),  must  return.^  God  has  reserved  it  to  Himself  alone 
to  determine  the  day  and  the  hour  of  this  return  (Mark  xiiL  32). 
But  since  prophecy  had  always  announced  the  completion  of 
salvation  as  standing  in  immediate  connection  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  time  of  salvation,  and  the  latter  had  already 
come  with  the  Messiah,  the  return  of  the  Messiah  which  was 
to  bring  about  that  completion  could  not  but  be  looked  for  as 
very  near  at  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  great  discourse 
regarding  His  return  Jesus  says  expressly,  that  the  present 
generation  will  yet  witness  the  events  of  which  He  prophesies 
(Matt.  xxiv.  34) ;  and  according  to  Mark  ix.  1  not  all,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  at  least  some  of  His  hearers,  will  yet  see  the 
coming  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  most  of  His 
discourses,  however,  regarding  His  return,  and,  in  particular, 
the  exhortations  to  watchfulness,  indirectly  assume  that  those 
who  are  addressed  will  live  to  meet  Him  on  that  occasion.' 

^  Tho  attempt  of  W.  Weiffcnbach  {Quae  Jesu  in  regno  codesii  dignUai  tU, 
Gissae  1868  ;  Der  WiederhunJUgedanke  Jesu,  Leipzig  1873),  to  reduce  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  regarding  His  return  to  tlie  promise  of  His  reappearance  after  the 
resurrection,  presupposes  a  rejection  of  its  most  essential  moments  which 
depends  upon  an  arbitrary  criticism,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  that  pro- 
phecy appears  first  of  all  in  connection  with  the  prophecy  of  His  death  and 
resurrection,  a  fact  which  proves  nothing,  since  His  removal  from  the  earth  ii 
tho  self-evident  presupposition  of  His  return.  Compare  against  this  view  R 
Punjer  {die  Wiederkun/Ureden  Jesu,  ZeUschr,  f,  wiss.  TheoL  1878,  2),  who» 
it  is  true,  for  his  part,  also  finds  an  (unreconciled)  contradiction  between  tha 
prophecy  of  His  return  and  His  presentiment  of  death,  in  consequence  of  hii 
denying  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  whicli  was,  it  is  aUeged,  only  humanly  nec* 
sary  for  Him,  had  any  bearing  upon  His  Messianic  calling  (cf.  on  the  other 
hand,  §  22,  c),  and  ignoring  His  foresight  of  His  resurrection  and  exaltatioD. 
And  yet  Luke  xvii.  25  shows  expressly,  how  it  is  His  rejection  by  the  pieeeat 
generation  that  makes  it  necessary  for  Jesus  to  speak  of  a  future  day  of  the  Soa 
of  man  (cf.  my  MaUhdusev,  p.  406). 

»  This  does  not  by  any  means,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  stand  in  contndk- 
tion  with  Mark  xiiL  82,  for  the  time  of  the  current  genemtion  presented  a  veiy 
considerable  margin  for  the  determining  of  the  day  and  hour.     Nor  do  the 
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This  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  there  might  also  be 
an  unexpected  long  delay  (Matt  xxiv.  48,  xxv.  5 ;  Mark 
xiii.  35  =  Lnke  xii  38) ;  but  even  although  the  judge  appeared 
to  delay,  the  judgment  was  nevertheless  soon  to  commence 
(Luke  xviii.  2-8).  It  is  mere  critical  arbitrariness  to  regard 
all  such  statements  simply  as  a  later  expression  of  disappointed 
expectations.  Jesus  has  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by 
&lse  Messiahs  (Matt  xxiv.  5),  whose  way,  according  to  Mark 
xiii  21  f.,  false  prophets  wiU  prepare  by  signs  and  wonders; 
He  has  warned  them  not  to  be  led  astray  by  premature 
announcements  of  His  return,  since  it  will  everywhere 
manifest  itself  visibly  and  unmistakeably,  like  the  lightning 
which  comes  down  from  heaven  (Luke  xvii  23,  24,  37  =  Matt 
xxiv.  26-28) ;  He  has  warned  them  not  to  take  the  heralds 
of  the  end  for  the  end  itself  (xxiv.  6-8).  This  end  will  come 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  like  a  thief  in  the  night  (xxiv.  43, 
44,  xxv.  13). 

(b)  Although  the  consummation  of  all  things  is  not  brought 
about  in  the  natural  way  of  historical  development,  it  is  never- 
theless a  condition  of  its  commencement,  that  the  time  has 
become  ripe  for  it.  As  the  Messiah  could  not  appear  upon 
the  scene  until  the  time  was  fulfilled  (Mark  i.  1 5),  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  divinely  appointed  course  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment, certain  events  must  have  taken  place  before  He  returns ; 

ptimbles  in  Matt.  xiii.  31-33  (which,  moreover,  by  no  means  anticipate  a  con* 
Terrionand  transformation  of  the  whole  world  (of.  §  14,  c),  an  anticipation  which, 
according  to  §  28,  d,  and  31,  a,  is  historicaUy  inconceivable)  say  anything  as 
to  the  time  which  must  stiU  elapse  till  the  consummation  ;  they  only  contrast 
the  divinely  pnrposed  comprehensive  goal  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  its  smaU  beginnings.  For  this  very  reason  they  cannot  prove  any- 
thing against  the  view  that  that  goal  is  to  be  reached,  not  by  way  of  a  purely 
Idstorical  development,  but  by  means  of  a  new  divine  deed.  That  Jesus,  how- 
ever, represented  His  return  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  looked  for  during  tlie 
eorrent  generation,  is  proved  undoubtedly  by  the  universal  and,  notwithstanding 
mrnny  disappointments,  firmly  cherished  hope  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and,  con- 
sidering His  attachment  to  Old  Testament  prophecy,  we  could  not  expect  it  to 
be  otherwise  (see  above).  Those,  however,  who  speak  of  an  "  error  "  on  the  part 
of  JesoB,  which  in  that  case  would  have  to  be  assumed,  altogether  misconceive 
the  n&tore  of  biblical  prophecy,  which,  so  far  as  regards  its  fulfilment,  always 
lenudns  dependent  on  the  historical  development.  In  this  development,  how- 
ever, the  voluntary  behaviour  of  man  forms  an  essential  factor,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  Father,  who  guides  this  development,  alone  determines  the  time 
and  the  hour,  under  certain  circumstances  even  transcending  the  limits  origin- 
ally wt  by  Himself  and  announced  by  prophecy  (Mark  xiiL  32). 
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and  from  these,  as  its  foretokens^  men  can  then  discem  the 
nearness  of  the  divinely  appointed  moment  of  the  consumma- 
tion. Upon  this  fundamental  thought  of  apocalyptic  prophecy 
rests  also  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  regarding  His  return.  As 
painful  pangs  precede  the  hour  of  birth,  so  neither  can  the 
consummation  come  until  after  grievous  times  have  befallen 
the  world.  Jesus  had  spoken  of  great  wars  between  nations 
and  kingdoms,  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes  as  the  com- 
mencement of  these  pangs  (Matt  xxiv.  6-8).  Since,  however, 
the  judgment  comes  at  the  same  time  as  the  consummar 
tion  of  all  things,  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  the  world  has 
first  become  ripe  for  judgment  by  making  full  the  measure  of 
its  guilt.  In  the  historical  situation  of  the  time  of  Jesos 
this  greatest  development  of  sin  could  present  itself  only 
within  the  province  of  the  nation  which  had  rejected  its 
Messiah ;  by  their  behaviour  towards  the  messengers  of  Jesus 
the  blood-stained  hierarchy  had  first  to  make  full  the  measure 
of  their  fathers,  before  the  final  judgment  which  was  already 
threatened  them  in  Mark  xii.  9  could  fall  upon  them  and  the 
nation  (Matt,  xxiii.  32-36).  The  occasion  of  this  had  to  be 
furnished  by  the  appearing  of  false  Messiahs  (note  a),  since 
these  could  work  only  in  a  way  which  would  humour  the 
hope  of  a  worldly  Messiah.  If  these  succeeded  in  leading 
the  people  astray  (xxiv.  5),  then  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
war  of  revolution  was  unavoidable.  As  soon,  however,  as,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  abomination  of  desolation  stood  upon 
holy  soil,  i.e.  when  the  armies  of  the  Gentiles  appeared  in  the 
land  of  Judea,  there  was  no  more  any  deliverance  for  the 
people ;  Jesus  could  only  exhort  the  believers  among  them  to 
most  rapid  flight  (xxiv.  15-20).  Then  there  would  come 
upon  the  God-forsaken  people  such  a  tribulation  as  had  never 
been  before  (ver.  21);  and  since,  with  this,  the  last  great 
judgment  of  God  already  began,^  the  day  of  the  return  must 

3  That  great  judgments  must  faU  upon  Israel  before  the  time  of  salyatioii 
comes,  had  also  been  proclaimed  often  enough  by  the  prophets.  In  Luke  xiii. 
8,  6  Jesus  has  also  already  threatened  the  nation,  in  the  event  of  its  impeni- 
tence, with  this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  them  aU ;  in  the  pamble  of  the  fig-tree 
He  has  deferred  it  stiU  for  a  short  time  (w.  6-9) ;  and  at  last,  in  a  terror-strik- 
ing symbolical  action,  He  has  foretold  it  to  the  nation,  which  had  aU  the  appear- 
ance of  zeal  for  God  and  His  law,  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  Je^us  sought 
the  fruits  of  such  zeal,  could  not  produce  them  (Mark  xl  12-14,  cf.  Luke    * 
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now  immediately  appear  (ver.  29);  its  coming  they  can  as 
certainly  perceive  from  these  foretokens  as  they  can  perceive 
the  coming  of  summer  from  the  fact  that  the  fig-tree  is 
becoming  green  (w.  32,  33).* 

(e)  The  day  of  the  return,  viz.,  is  that  great  day  of  universal 
judgment  which  is  looked  forward  to  by  prophecy  (17  ^fUpa 
iKpf!refl09,  Matt  xi  22,  xii.  36).     Accordingly,  it  dawns  with 
the  appearing  of  the  signs  in  heaven,  which,  in  the  prophets, 
so  often  announce  the  coming  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
(Matt  xxiv.  49,  c£  Joel  ii  10, 30, 31,  iiL  15  ;  Isa.  xiii.  10, 13  ; 
Jer.  iv.  23,  24 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;  Hagg.  iL  6  ;  Mark  viii  11 ; 
for  which  see  my  Markusev.  p.  270),  and  with  which  the  destruc- 
tion of ,  the  world  has  inevitably  come.     It  is  this  which 
cames  away  the  world  which  is  living  on  in  carnal  security, 
as  the  flood  once  carried  men  away  in  the  time  of  Noah  (Matt 
ixiv.  37-39  -=  Luke  xviL  26,  27),*  and  makes  an  end  at  once 
of  everything  that  is  sinful  (xviL  37).     It  is  only  His  elect 

41-44).  In  this  judgment  the  blood  of  all  the  slain  righteous  ones  was  to  come 
opon  tiie  genuine  sons  of  the  murderers  of  the  prophets  (Matt,  xxiii.  35,  86) ;  in 
it  the  temple  should  be  destroyed,  so  that  no  stone  would  remain  standing  upon 
toother  (Mark  xiii.  2,  cf.  §  24  (/) ;  in  it  must  naturally  be  destroyed  also  the 
holy  city,  from  which  God  had  withdrawn  His  gracious  presence  (Matt,  xxiii.  38). 
But  the  earliest  tradition  did  not  possess  any  direct  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

*  It  is  this  so  very  natural  historical  combination — a  combination  which  mani- 
festly lies  at  the  root  of  aU  later  combinations,  and,  by  its  simplicity,  plainly 
httrays  itself  as  the  original  one — which  has  recently  been  found  so  peculiarly 
o&naiTe  as  being  "a  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  calculation  of  the  future,"  and 
vhieh  it  is  sought  to  remove  from  the  eschatological  discourse  of  Jesus  by  ascrib- 
ing it  to  a  "  small  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  apocalypse,"  which  the  evangelists 
hare  interwoven  with  that  discourse  (cL  the  different  constructions  of  it  in  Weif • 
ftnbach  and  Piiiger).  But  it  has  been  shown  in  my  MaUhdus-  und  Markusev,, 
how  the  substance  of  the  eschatological  discourse,  as  it  stood  in  the  apostolic 
ionrce,  can  still  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  Mark  xiii.  and  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  from 
this  it  follows,  that  that  very  combination  of  the  return  with  the  tribulation 
ihieh  was  to  faU  upon  Judea  formed  its  most  original  kernel. 

'  It  follows  from  this,  that  when  Jesus  returns,  the  great  mass  of  men  has  not 
yet  by  any  means  become  disciples.  It  is  rather  the  case  that  only  a  few  find 
the  narrow  way  (Matt  vlL  14,  xziL  14 ;  Luke  xiL  32),  and  often  those  who  are 
nu)8tclosely  connected  in  life  are  separated  by  the  judgment  (Matt  xxiv.  40,  41). 
In  other  places  also  men  on  the  whole  are  generally  contrasted  with  the  disciples 
(Matt  V.  16,  19,  X.  32,  33 ;  Mark  L  17),  they  are  thought  of  as  sinful  (Matt, 
xii  31,  36 ;  Mark  vii  21,  viiL  33  ;  Luke  xiiL  4),  nay,  even  as  hostile  to  Christ 
(Mark  ix.  31)  and  the  disciples  (Matt  x.  17 ;  Luke  vi.  22,  26).  The  second 
<Uteoiirse  of  tiie  apostolic  source  relating  to  the  Parousia  shows  how,  at  His 
•eoond  coming,  the  Messiah  will  find  men  as  little  prepared  for  His  judgment 
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ones  that  Jesus  causes  to  be  gathered  around  Him  by  the 
angels  (Matt  xxiv.  31)  from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth  (ct 
viii.  11,  12),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to  Himself,  ud 
thus  saving  them  from  destruction  (Luke  xviL  34,  35).  But 
since  it  is  only  the  elect  that  are  saved  (§  30),  the  Messianic 
judgment  brings  also  the  sifting  of  the  members  of  the  Chuieh 
of  the  disciples,  which,  according  to  §  14  (2,  was  deferred  to  the 
end  of  the  development,  and  which  can  also  be  so  repr^»nted 
as  if  the  unworthy  members  are  cast  out  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  completion  of  salvation  (Matt  xiii.  30,  48,  xxiL 
11-13),^  because  Jesus  does  not  recognise  them  as  His  true 
disciples  (xxv.  10-12  ;  Luke  xiii  25).  And  since  this  great 
day  of  judgment  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  Himself,  it  is  also 
represented  as  if  the  testimony,  which  the  Messiah  bean 
before  the  throne  of  God  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  individaab 
towards  Himself,  decides  their  fate  in  the  judgment  (Matt 
X.  32,  33).' 

§  34.  The  Consummation  of  all  things. 

The  return  of  the  Messiah  brings  also  the  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  completion  is  conceived  of,  however,  not 
as  earthly,  but  as  heavenly.  (6)  In  the  completed  kingdom 
of  God  there  commences  eternal  life  in  the  seeing  of  God. 

as,  on  the  occasion  of  His  first  gracions  coming,  He  found  a  reception  from  Itrtel 
(Luke  xvii.  25  ff.,  for  which  see  my  Matthau^v,  p.  519).  From  this  it  appein 
afresh,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  parables  of  Matt.  xiii.  31-33,  which  wis 
rejected  in  footnote  2,  cannot  lie  in  the  mind  of  Jesus. 

'  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  apostolic  source,  the  instructive  representation  in 
Hatt.  xxv.  31-46,  which  the  first  evangelist  has  conceived  as  a  description  of 
the  judgment  of  the  world  (ver.  32),  referred  to  this  separation  of  the  genmne 
and  the  spurious  members  of  the  Church.  For  Jesus  looks  upon  aU  those  who 
are  gathered  before  Him  as  His  brethren  (vv.  40,  45) ;  and  this  is  eonceiviUflr 
only  if  they  were  by  confession  His  disciples.  But  although  a  separation  inio 
two  parts  is  expressly  made  here,  and  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  each  part,  it 
is  nevertheless  certainly  not  the  intention  of  this  discourse  to  give  a  description 
of  the  procedure  at  the  judgment  (since  such  expressions  as  we  find  in  vv.  87-89, 
ver.  44,  would  have  been  rendered  impossible  had  it  been  intended  to  give  sudi 
information),  but  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  decisive  value  of  brotherly  love. 

'  In  accordance  with  this  we  can  understand  how,  in  the  parables  of  the  a'po- 
stolic  source,  it  can  be  now  God  Himself  (Matt,  xviii.  32,  xx.  8,  xxiL  11 ;  Luke 
xviii.  7),  now  His  Messiah  (Matt.  xiii.  30,  xxiv.  50,  xxv.  12,  19),  who  comes  in 
judgment ;  just  as,  probably  even  in  the  apostolic  source  (Matt  xxv.  81),  even 
the  Son  of  man  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  as  the  judge  of  the  world. 
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(c)  From  this  life  the  damned  are  excluded,  and  therewith  their 
souls  are  delivered  over  to  final  destruction,  (d)  This,  how- 
ever,  is  felt  in  hell  as  the  most  dreadful  eternal  misery. 

(a)  As  appears  from  the  connection  of  Mark  viii  38  and 

iz.  1,  the  kingdom  of  GU)d  comes  along  with  the  returning 

Messiah,  and  that,  too,  iu  Svpdfict,  which  can  only  mean  that 

tlien  the  sovereignty  of  God  attains  the  full  development  of 

its  power,  and  therefore  the  kingdom  of  God  its  completion. 

Fiom  the  very  beginning  the  message  regarding  the  kingdom 

of  Grod  points  to  this  completion  (§  15);  it  is  only  into  the 

completed  kingdom  of  God  that  the  elect  who  are  gathered 

around  the  returning  Messiah  can  be  received  along  with  Him 

(Matt  xxiv.  31 ;  Luke  xvii.  34  £,  for  which  see  §  33,  c). 

For  only  those  who  are  found  approved  can  at  last  enter  into 

the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  v.  20,  vii.  21,  xviii.  3)  or  possess 

it(xxv.  34:  KKripovoiietv).     If  in  this  latter  expression  there 

already  lies  an  echo  of  the  earliest  promise  which  was  given  to 

tbe  people  of  Israel,  the  promise,  viz.,  of  the  possession  of  the 

promised  land  (Lev.  xx.  24),  in  Matt.  v.  5  the  possession  of 

the  land  (Ps.  xxxvii  11)  is  expressly  a  symbolical  expression 

for  the  full  possession  of  salvation,  which  can  be  conceived  of 

as  a  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  i.e.  of  the  kingdom  of 

God  in  its  completion.^     That  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 

kingdom  of  God  is  conceived  of  as  heavenly,  follows  already 

from  the  fact  that  the  reward,  which  consists  in  participation 

in  that  kingdom,  is  conceived  of  as  one  that  is  deposited  in 

leaven  (§  32,  c).     No  doubt,  we  could  also  think  merely  of 

kingdom  of  God  which  is  prepared  from  the  foundation  of 

world  (Matt.  xxv.  34),  and  therefore  of  the  kingdom  of 

God  in  the  divine  decree,  so  that  its  coming  (Mark  ix.  1) 

'  Taken  in  its  literal  sense, — a  sense  which  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  passage 
in  the  Psalm, — the  expression  would  assert  that,  after  the  extirpation  of  all  the 
SodlcK,  the  pions  in  Israel  would  attain  to  exclusive  sovereignty  in  Palestine, 
ie.  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  realized  in  the  forms  of  the  national 
tlttootcy.  If  this,  however,  were  its  meaning,  it  would  not  be  the  absolute 
mspletion  that  is  promised  here,  but  such  an  earthly  realization  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  Israel  as  aU  the  prophets  have  hoped  for,  but  which  remained  depen- 
^tnpon  the  behaviour  of  the  people  (cf.  §  15,  6,  19,  h).  There  is  no  clearer 
{CDof  of  the  essential  faithfulness  of  the  tradition  of  the  eschatological  discourses 
of  Jems  than  the  manner  in  which  an  earthly  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy  is  neither  distinctly  promised  nor  cate* 
Soneally  excluded. 
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would  be  only  a  descent  upon  the  earth  for  its  realization  in 
the  chiliastic  sense.  But  the  hope  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
which  the  returning  Messiah  founds,  is  not  only  £9reign  to  the 
eschatological  discourses  of  Jesus,  but  is  even  excluded  \tf 
them.  For  an  essential  requisite  of  such  a  kingdom  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  to  earthly  life,  whereas,  in  Marie 
xiL  24  ff.,  Jesus  expressly  opposes  the  idea  of  such  a  resuireo- 
tion,  even  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs,  as  being  a  limitation 
of  the  creative  power  of  God.'  Moreover,  Jesus  has  always 
connected  His  return  only  with  the  absolute  consummation  of 
all  things  (c£  Biedermann,  p.  294),  and  never  with  an  earthlj 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  If,  in  Matt,  v.  18, 
xxiv.  35,  a  passing  away  of  heaven  and  earth  is  looked  for- 
ward to,  then  the  signs  in  heaven  described  in  xxiv.  29,  witli 
which  His  return  commences  (§  33,  c),  can  only  be  understood 
literally,  in  which  case  they  already  involve  the  commence- 
ment of  this  catastrophe,  so  that  the  returning  Messiah  no 
longer  finds  the  earth  in  its  present  condition.  What  takes  its 
place  is,  indeed,  nowhere  said ;  but  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is 

9  On  this  account  we  may  not  appeal  to  the  banquet  with  the  patriarchs 
(Matt  viii  11  =  Luke  xiii.  28),  or  to  the  table  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  xxii.  80); 
the  use  that  is  made  of  this  latter  idea  in  the  parable  of  the  supper  (Luke  sir.  16 
=  Matt  xxiL  2)  rather  shows  that  it  is  only  a  symbolical  expression  of  tiie 
blessedness  of  the  completed  kingdom  of  God.  This  applies  also  to  the  new  wine 
which,  according  to  Mark  xiv.  25,  Jesus  will  drink  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  which  Luke  (xxii.  16)  correctly  explains  as  referring  to  a  higher  fulfilment 
of  the  Passover  in  the  festival  of  completed  redemption.  Although  Jesus  doei 
not  by  any  means  refuse,  d  priori,  the  request  for  the  two  places  of  honour  at 
His  right  hand  and  His  left  (Mark  x.  87),  it  only  follows  that  the  completed 
kingdom  is  conceived  of  as  an  organized  fellowship,  in  which  each  one  finds  his 
position  and  significance  according  to  his  endowments  (cf.  §  32,  b,  footnote  3). 
Similarly,  in  Matt  xix.  28  =  Luke  xxii.  30,  the  position  of  the  twelve  apostles 
is  preserved  in  the  completed  kingdom  of  Qod,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the 
greatest  share  in  the  dignity  of  the  returning  Messiah,  just  as  they  have  been 
the  nearest  Him  during  His  earthly  activity ;  but  their  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  is  probably  only  the  reverse  side  of  their  being  sent  to  the  twelve  tribes 
(§  31,  a),  which  are  exposed  to  the  judgment  just  because  of  the  offer  of  salva* 
tion  which  was  made  them  through  the  apostles. 

'  Even  in  Matt  xxiii.  39  (=  Luke  xiii.  36)  the  possibility  is  looked  forward 
to,  it  is  true,  that  His  nation  would  be  prepared  to  greet  Him  on  His  i«tum  as 
the  Messiah,  however  improbable  this  appears  in  Luke  xviiL  8.  But  eventhew 
it  is  only  promised  them  that,  in  that  case,  they  would  see  Him  once  mow, 
because  they  would  then  be  delivered  by  Him  from  the  last  judgment  (Matt 
xxiv.  21  f.).  There  is  no  word  whatever  of  a  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel. 
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perfecdy  realized  in  the  new  world,  at  least  the  contrast 
between  earth  and  heaven  (vL  10)  is  abolished  in  that  new 
world,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  any  longer  of  a  contrast 
between  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  completion. 

(b)  The  idea  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  syno- 
ayrnons  with  that  of  entering  into  life  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  23,  24 
with  ver.  17 ;  Mark  ix.  47  with  w.  43,  45),  just  as  entering 
into  eternal  life  (Matt.  xxv.  46)  is  synonymous  with  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ver.  34).  In  Mark  x.  17 
[d  Luke  z.  25),  also,  the  expected  inheritance,  which  is  usually 
die  kingdom  of  God  (note  a),  is  described  as  eternal  life.  If, 
however,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  they  attain  eternal  life,  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  latter  is  not  conceived  of  as  earthly. 
Jesus,  accordingly,  also  describes  the  life  of  the  risen  as  a  life 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  angels, — a  life  which  belongs  to 
the  heavenly  worlds  and  is  raised  above  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life  (Mark  xii  25), — a  life,  however,  which  is  still  conceived 
of  as  being  in  a  corresponding  corporeity,  because,  otherwise, 
there  could  be  no  mention  made  of  a  resurrection.  like  the 
Scriptures  generally,  Jesus  also  knows  of  no  real  life  without  a 
CQiporeity,  for  He  argues  for  the  resurrection  from  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs  which  is  assumed  from  Ex.  iii.  6  (ver.  26  f.).* 
If,  lastly,  those  who  are  made  perfect  see  God  (Matt  v.  8),  it  is 
evident  also  from  this,  that  in  the  completed  kingdom  of  G<)d 
the  contrast  between  heaven  and  earth  is  abolished,  and  God 
makes  His  abode  immediately  in  the  midst  of  His  sons 
(veL  9> 

(c)  It  is  the  Messianic  judgment  which  first  awards  eternal 
punishment,  which  forms  the  antithesis  of  eternal  life  (Matt 
xxv.  46).  In  this  antithesis  it  is  indicated  that  this  punish- 
ment consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  eternal  life,  and  that  this 
vithdrawal  is  identical  with  destruction ;  for  the  narrow  way, 

*  The  retson  why  the  resnirectian  is  never  mentioned  elsewhere  is  because 
Jtsoi  hopei  that  the  xnigority  of  the  present  generation  wiU  be  stiU  alive  when 
He  tetrnns  (§  33,  a).  Still,  the  patriarchs  (Matt.  viii.  11)  and  those  who  have 
lieen  dain  in  times  of  persecution  (x.  21,  39)  most  rise,  if  they  are  to  participate 
iathebleflsedneBS  of  ^e  completed  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  deliverance  of 
^  deet  from  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world  (§  33,  c),  which  nevcrthe- 
^  deitniys  their  coiporeity  and  the  conditions  of  their  bodily  life,  can  only  be 
ao  concaiifed  of  as  that  tisay  are  immediately  qualified  for  the  heavenly  life  by 
their  being  clothed  with  a  new  corporeity. 
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-whicli  leads  to  life,  stands  contrasted  with  the  way  which  leads 
to  destruction  (viL  13  :  airtiiKeta).  This  destraction  is  thought 
of,  in  the  first  place,  as  physical  death,  and  that,  too^  as  ft 
violent,  unnatural  death,  in  which  the  judgment  of  God  against 
sin  is  carried  out.'  The  death  of  the  body,  it  is  true,  only 
separates  the  soul  from  the  body,  without  deciding  its  final 
fate ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  only  delivers  the  soul  over  to 
Hades  (Scheol),  in  which,  no  doubt,  there  is  already  found  a 
retribution,  but  not  the  final  one*  If,  however,  at  the  advent 
of  the  great  day  of  judgment,  which  concludes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  men  are  swept  away  by  (bodily)  deatii, 
then  they  are  delivered  over  to  a  fate  which  cannot  be  changed. 
Destruction  comes,  therefore,  more  particularly  upon  the  souls 
which  are  separated  from  the  body  (in  the  day  of  judgment) ; 
according  to  Matt  x.  28,  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  body, 
but  that  of  the  soul,  which  is  to  be  feared  (c£  x.  39 ;  Mark 
viii.  36,  37).  If,  however,  the  elect  are  saved  from  this 
destruction  (Matt  x.  22;  Mark  x.  26,  xiii  20;  ct  Luke 
xiii.  23)  by  their  souls  receiving  such  a  heavenly  corporeity 
as  is  suited  for  eternal  life  in  the  completed  kingdom  of  God 

*  Tlio  verb  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  word  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  everj 
violont  putting  to  death  in  general  (Matt.  xxi.  41,  xxiL  7,  cf.  ii  13,  xxtL  62, 
xxviL  20),  or  cYcry  sudden,  unnatural  end  (Luke  xiii.  8,  5  ;  Mark  iv.  88).    Suck 
an  end,  however,  is  already,  per  <f ,  a  judgment  of  God,  and  therefore  the  judg' 
mcnt  which  is  to  come  upon  the  impenitent  nation  can  be  described  as  a  destruction 
in  this  sense  (Luke  xiii.  3,  5,  cf.  ver.  9),  more  especially  as  Christ  was  probably 
thinking  mainly  of  a  destruction  at  the  hand  of  enemies  (Matt.  xziv.  15-22)* 
So,  too,  with  tho  judgment  of  the  world,  which  is  living  on  in  carnal  security, — 
n  judgment  which  is  compared  with  the  sudden  perishing  of  men  in  the  floo^ 
(Luke  xvil  27,  cf.  ver.  29). 

^  In  the  earliest  tradition  mention  is  made  of  Hades  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
its  gates  serve  as  a  popular  description  of  that  which  is  most  invincible, 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead  lets  out  no  one  whom  it  has  once  devoured,  and  ii 
Matt.  xi.  23,  where  it  is  meant  to  denote  that  which  is  deepest  of  all,  in 
to  heaven,  as  that  which  is  highest  of  all.     It  is  only  in  the  parable  in  Luk^ 
xvi.  19-31  that  there  comes  out  the  idea  of  the  different  fate  of  soula  in  ScheoL 
The  rich  man  and  I^izarus  find  themselves  in  Hades  (ver.  23),  the  former,  how 
ever,  in  a  place  of  torment,  where  he  is  racked  in  great  heat  by  burning  thint^ 
(vv.  24,  28) ;  while  the  latter  rests  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  enjoys  a  blessedneM^' 
which  makes  him  forget  all  the  sorrows  of  earth  (w.  22  f.,  25).     Their  abodes^ 
are  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  (ver.  26).     In  Luke  xxiii.  48  the  abode  of^ 
the  pious  in  Hades  is  called  Paradise  ;  that  the  thief  is  to  meet  Jesus  there  is  tht 
token  that  he  has  found  grace.    Even  in  Scheol,  therefore,  there  commences  a 
ri'tribution  for  the  soul, — a  retribution,  however,  which  does  not  exclude  an 
ultimate  deciaiou  as  to  its  final  fate. 
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(note  b),  then  the  destruction  of  souls  can  only  consist  in  this, 
that  after  the  advent  of  the  final  decision  heis  deprived  them 
of  any  prospect  of  even  a  future  resurrection,  they  remain  for 
ever  in  the  incorporeal  and  therefore  shadowy  condition  in 
which  bodily  death  has  placed  them.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  in  this  condition,  which,  feared  even  as  a 
transition  state,  involves  the  greatest  wretchedness  when 
i^arded  as  final,  implies  eternal  punishment,  and  hence  it 
can  be  described  by  the  same  word  as  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  by  a  violent  death,  because  the  latter,  if 
it  befalls  the  soul  on  the  day  of  the  final  decision,  or  is  not 
abolished  on  that  day,  also  condemns  it  to  eternal  continuance 
in  death. 

(d)  According  to  a  common  mode  of  expression,  those 
who  are  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  heavenly 
completion,  find  themselves  in  hell  (Mark  ix.  47 :  yeiway 
Aldiough  this  is  called  hell-fire  (Matt.  v.  22),  sensuous  torments 
are  by  no  means  thought  of;  for  this  would  assume  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  godless,  whereas  such  a  resurrection,  at  least  of 
the  kind  which  is  described  in  Mark  xii  25,  is  plainly  looked 
forward  to  only  for  the  pious.®  Fire  is  rather  only  a  symbol  of 
the  divine  judgment  of  wrath  (c£  Matt.  iiL  11),  the  terrors  of 
which  are  made  vivid  by  this  image ;  for  the  end  of  sinners 
is  more  dreadful  than  the  most  dreadful  death  (Matt,  xviii  6 
=  Luke  xvii.  2).  If  an  actual  fire  were  to  be  thought  of,  it 
would  be  a  strange  contradiction,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  those 

^  The  name  of  a  valley  lying  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  idolatrous 
Imelites  had  formerly  offered  their  children  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii  31 :  D^n*p  K^l, 

ct  2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  and  where  also  the  judgment  of  Gk)d  because  of  this 
fthomination  was  to  fall  upon  them  (Jer.  vii.  82,  33).  In  this  form  it  became 
the  dwrignation  of  the  place  where  eternal  destruction  was  to  come  upon  those 
who  were  condemned  in  the  last  judgment  (Matt.  x.  28),  and  hence  this  judg- 
ment is  called  n  »fint  rng  ytifmf  (xxiiL  33,  cf.  ver.  15). 

*  Even  from  Matt.  v.  29,  30  and  x.  28  we  cannot  infer  that  the  godless  will 
be  laised  up,  in  order  that  they  may  suffer  the  punishment  of  hell  in  the  body 
which  is  restored  to  them.  These  expressions  are  rather  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  hct  that  the  final  judgment,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  return  of  the 
Mewiab,  will  fall  upon  the  present  generation  e\ren  during  its  lifetime  (§  33,  a). 
No  doubt,  the  sinners  of  the  past  ages  are  also  to  receive  their  final  sentence  in 
the  Metnanic  judgment  (Matt.  xL  22,  24  =  Luke  x.  12,  14) ;  but  since  their 
■ookare  in  Scheol,  and  it  is  the  fate  of  souls  which  is  in  question  at  this  final 
decision  (note  e),  a  resurrection  of  these  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
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who  are  ezduded  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod  are  cast  ont  into 
the  darkness  (Matt  viii  12).  But  even  this  darkness  is  only 
a  symbol  of  evil  and  terrors,  a  symbol  which  was  common  in 
consequence  of  the  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
(cf.  Job  XXX.  26  ;  Isa.  v.  20,  viiL  22,  ix.  2,  L  10).  No  doubt, 
however,  it  is  implied  in  both  these  images  that  the  damned 
are  delivered  up  to  a  fate  to  whose  terrors  they  are  by  no  means 
unsusceptible,  a  fate  which  they  feel,  rather^  with  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  (Luke  xiiL  28).  The  disembodied  sonl, 
however,  can  very  easily  be  conceived  of  as  the  subject  of 
this  feeling,  just  as  the  demons  (who,  according  to  §  23,  i, 
are  incorporeal)  also  fear  this  torment  (Matt  viiL  29),  and 
even  the  dead  in  School  feel  woe  and  blessedness  (footnote  6). 
The  destruction  of  the  soul,  accordingly,  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  complete  annihilation ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  damned  if  they  had  never  been  bom  (Maik 
xiv.  21).  Even  the  fire  of  hell  does  not  point  to  such  an 
annihilation ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  coih 
ceived  of  as  material,  the  very  idea  of  eternal  fire  (Matt 
XXV.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  48,  48)  shows  that  it  does  not  consume 
the  objects  of  punishment,  because,  if  so,  it  would  cease  to 
bum  for  them.  The  eternity  of  the  punishment  in  hell,  in 
this  sense,  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  idea  that  the 
decision  in  the  Messianic  judgment  is  a  final  one.  In  other 
ways,  also,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Where  there  is  a  sin  which  can  never  be 
forgiven  (Matt  xii.  32,  for  which  see  §  22,  5),  there  mnst 
also  bo  au  eternal  punishment  (xxv.  46) 


PART  SECOND. 

HE  ORIGINAL-APOSTOLIC  TYPE  QP  DOCTRINE 
PREVIOUS  TO  THE  TIME  OP  PAUL. 


INTEODUCTION. 

§  35.  The  Discourses  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Fee  earliest  records  of  apostolic  preaching,  from  which  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  religions  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
h  original  apostles,  are  the  discourses  (mainly  Petrine)  in 
ihat  portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  treats  of  the  his- 
ioiy  of  the  mother  ChurcL  (6)  It  is  only  on  the  well-grounded 
)te8Qpposition  that  these  discourses,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ienstics  of  the  life  of  the  mother  Church  which  we  find  here, 
He  taken  from  a  trustworthy  literary  source,  and  reported 
^th  substantial  fidelity,  that  we  can  r^rd  them  as  such 
■ecords.  (c)  An  independent  representation  of  the  biblico-theo- 
ogical  material  which  is  thus  obtained  is  justifiable,  although 
^ven  in  a  different  sense  and  to  a  different  extent  than  it  has 
^n  given  by  Lechler, 

(a)  Besides  the  great  Pentecostal  sermon  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (ii  14-36,  38-40),  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  a 
sermon  of  his  delivered  in  the  temple  to  the  people  (iii  12-26), 
^d  a|so  a  missionary  sermon  delivered  in  the  house  of  Come- 
'^^  (x.  34-43).  Since  all  three  have  the  expressed  purpose 
of  leading  the  hearers  to  believe  in  Jesus,  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  sum  of  the  earliest 
^poetolic  preaching.  But  even  in  the  Sorter  apologies  before 
the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  8-12,  19^  20,  v.  29-32)  the  standpoint 
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of  the  apostles,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah,  in  opposition  to 
the  hierarchy,  which  was  hostile  to  Him,  receives  a  very  cha- 
racteristic expression.     Although,  in  the  second  of  these,  the 
ai>ostles  in  general  are  introduced  as  speaking,  Peter,  who 
usually  takes  the  lead  in  word  and  in  deed,  is  nevertheleas 
naturally  to  be  thought  of  as  the  real  speaker ;  and  so  like- 
wise in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  (i.  24,  25,  iv.  24-30),  in 
the  second  of  which  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  mother 
Church,  as  it  is  coloured  by  the  impression  which  the  fint 
persecution  made  upon  it,  expresses  itself  very  characteristi- 
cally.    There  have  also  to  be  added  the  discourse  in  which 
Peter  suggests  the  choice  of  a  twelfth  apostle  to  succeed  Judas 
(i.  16-2  2),  and  the  transactions  of  the  so-called  apostolic  council 
regarding  the  Gentiles  (xv.  7-29).    If  up  to  this  time  Peter  has 
been  the  only  speaker,  so  that,  taken  strictly,  it  is  mainly  his 
system  of  doctrine  which  is  treated  of,  we  now  hear  James 
also,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  giving  his  opinion  (w.  13-21) 
I^astly,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  reports  a  detailed  apology 
of  the  Hellenist  Stephen  (viL  2-53),  who  does  not,  indeed, 
bulong  to  the  circle  of  the  original  apostles,  but  has  neverthe- 
1(»HS  learned  in  this  circle   the  opinions  which  he  defends. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  whatever  for  treating  of  this  dis- 
cours(^  independently,  as  Lechler  (p.  30-33)  and,  still  more 
decidedly,  Messner  (p.  170-175)  have  done.     The  discouise 
is  of  8i)ecial  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  refers,  apologetically 
ami  pohnnically,  to  the  first  conflict  that  the  preaching  of  tto 
KOHpi'l  hud  with  the  national  attachment  to  the  law  of  the 
futhors. 

yO  If,  as  iho  Tubingen  school  assumes,  the  Acts  of  the 
ApostU's  is  a  writing  with  a  tendency,  a  writing  which  inten- 
tioiuilly  i»uts  into  the  mouth  of  Peter  discourses  which  have 


iv^anl  Huy  of  its  discourses  (of.  Baur.  p.  331-338).  At  letft 
It  uecM^sHiirily  loads  to  critical  arbitrariness,  when  Immer, 
\y  llU).  ileohuvs  that  these  discourses  are,  as  regards  tteir 
tonu.  romiHVHitions  of  the  author,  and  then,  nevertheless,  con- 
•truos  ftxun  tlunr  «  hiMorical  basis"  the  circle  of  ideas  of  the 
ovihumU  ^ihmUm  Mid  Uio  mother  Church  (p  177-205),  5b 
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which,  indeed,  he  even  includes  matter  which  is  so  foreign  as 
the  histoiy  of  the  early  years  of  Jesus  which  is  contained  in 
the  two  latest  synoptic  Gospels.     Of  course  these  discourses, 
which  the  author  has  certainly  not  heard,  and  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  well  be  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition,  could  be  only  free  compositions,  if ,  in  his  first  part, 
he  had  really  used  no  kind  of  literary  sources,  but  had  simply 
related  them  according  to  oral  tradition,  however  trustworthy. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  analogy  of  his  Gospel,  which 
goes  back  almost  entirely  upon  written  sources,  this  is  exceed- 
ingly unlikely;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  demanded  by  the 
literary  character  of  the  book,  which  is  besides  very  unequal, 
once  that  which  can  really  be  shown  to  belong  to  Luke  him- 
self is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  Gospel, 
he  has  freely  worked  up  his  sources.    We  shall  therefore  assume 
with  the  majority  of  critics,  that  the  basis  of  the  first  part  is 
a  narrative  in  which  a  member  of  the  mother  Church  gave  an 
account,  as  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  chiefly  of  the  deeds  and 
diBoourses  of  Peter,^  and  in  fact  there  are  not  awanting  nume- 
vm  marks  by  means  of  which  we  can  still  in  many  places 
critically  distinguish  Luke's  redaction  from  the  source  which 
he  employed.    Since,  however,  after  the  analogy  of  his  Gospel, 
the  author  has  neither  made  a  full  use  of  the  latter,  nor  has 
iiBed  it  without  additions  and  transpositions  of  his  own,  it 
▼oold  be  altogether  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  it  in  its  com- 
pleteness.    It  is  to  this  source  also  that  we  owe  the  numerous 
cluuacteristic  features  of  the  life  of  the  mother  Church  which 
the  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains,  and  which 
Me  even  by  themselves  significant  of  its  religious  life,  and  of 
the  ideas  which  were  prevalent  in  it.     Besides  these  longer 
diaconrses,  there  have  been  preserved,  probably  also  from  it, 
inany  other  authentic  words  of  Peter  (v.  3,  4,  9,  viii  20-23), 
which  are  well  entitled  to  be  taken  into  account ;  while  others. 

The  qneBtion  may  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  lovers  of  hypotheses, 
'■•tiler  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which,  as  is  well  known,  ends,  imperfectly  in  a 
^*^  wiae,  with  zri  S,  cunld  not  have  had  its  second  part  in  this  narrative, 
^M  the  Cto^Ml  of  Lake,  which  uses  Mark's,  has  its  second  part  in  the  Acts  of 
^ApoitlM.  The  relation  of  such  a  special  feature  as  we  find  in  xii.  12-17, 
J"^  would  be  at  least  very  surprising  in  any  distant  reporter,  and  in  the 
^4udDg  of  which  the  name  of  Mark  appears  for  the  first  time,  would  give 
^'^''teUe  mpport  to  such  an  assumption. 

T0L.1    .  L 
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such  as  vi.  2-4,  xi.  4-18,  rather  awaken  the  suspicion  that 
they  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  speakers  by  Luke 
hiniseK.  But  even  the  discourses  which  are  taken  from  this 
source  Luke  wiU  not  throughout  have  adopted  literally,  so 
that  here  also  criticism  retains  the  right  of  deducting  whatever 
betrays  itself  as  belonging  specifically  to  him,  whether  in 
expression  or  in  peculiarity  of  doctrine.  Considering,  however, 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  in  his  Gospel  reproduced 
the  words  of  Jesus  from  the  sources  which  he  possessed,  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  these  discourses  are  reported  with 
substantial  fidelity. 

(c)  It  is  seldom  that  the  discourses  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  have  received  in  biblical  theology  the  consideration 
which  their  significance  deserves.  Most  frequently  they  are 
considered  only  as  secondary  sources  for  the  representation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Peter  (cf.  Bauer,  iii  p.  183 ;  Schmid,  ii 
p.  153  [K  Tr.  376];  Messner,  p.  109),  or,  as  by  Eeuss 
(i.  Book  4),  for  the  characterization  of  the  tkdologie  jiidk' 
chr6tienne  in  general.  Lechler  is  the  first  who  has  given  an 
independent  representation  of  the  original  preaching  of  the 
apostles  which  they  contain  (p.  15-30).*  That  which  makes 
a  separate  representation  of  the  views  which  these  discourses 
contain  desirable  is,  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
certainly  fonn  the  earliest  records  of  the  religious  ideas  and 
doctrines  of  the  apostolic  age,  not  so  much  this,  that,  compared 
with  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  they  contain  a  peculiar  system 
of  doctrine,  but  rather  that  they  bring  before  us  a  special 
aspect  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  viz.  its  ingathering 
and  apologetic  aspect,  and  allow  us  also  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
into  the  religious  life  of  the  mother  Church,  and  into  the  ques- 
tions which  stirred  it  in  the  earliest  age ;  while  that  Epistle, 
being  addressed  to  Churches  which,  partly  at  least,  are  living 

^  "When,  however,  he  excludes  the  transactions  of  the  apostolic  council 
from  his  representation,  because  these  belong  to  the  Pauline  period,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  independent  missionary  activity  of  Paul  and  his  literary 
activity,  so  far  as  wo  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  therefore  also  the  type  of  doc- 
trine which  we  meet  in  his  Epistles,  belong  to  the  time  after  the  apostolic  council 
He  has  further  tried  to  point  out  in  these  discourses  a  still  undeveloped  stage  of 
the  doctrine  of  Peter  (p.  192-194) ;  but  we  are  the  less  able  to  find  this  in  them, 
as,  in  our  opinion,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  likewise  belongs  to  this  first  period 
of  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  original  apostles. 
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under  veiy  different  drcumstances,  naturally  exhibits  another 
aspect  of  their  preaching  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the  life  of 
die  Christian  ChurcL  From  this  point  of  view  there  is  still 
much  which  biblical  theolc^  will  have  to  take  into  account, 
which  Lechler  has  omitted  to  notice  in  his  representation 
(dalso  Gess,  ii.  1-19). 

§  36.  The  First  Hpistlc  of  Peter. 

The  principal  source  for  the  Petrine  sjrstem  of  doctrine,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  its  development  which  belongs  to  the 
time  prior  to  Paul,  is  the  first  Epistle  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  his  name,  and  which,  in  that  case,  of  course,  cannot 
be  Hoarded  as  an  echo  of  Pauline  Epistles,  (b)  The  peculiari- 
ties d  the  system  which  is  contained  in  this  source  are  its 
Jewish-Christian  character,  its  predominant  tendency  to  direct 
attention  to  Christian  hope,  and  the  directness  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  (c)  In  the  previous 
iBpresentations  of  this  system  of  doctrine  these  peculiarities 
Ittve  not  yet,  in  many  respects,  received  due  recognition. 

(a)  According  to  its  address,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is 

^tten  to  the  believers  of  the  dispersion  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

ib^efore  to  Jewish-Christian  Churches.     Now,  since,  in  con- 

^uence  of  the  activity  of  Paul  which  was  unfolded  from 

£phe8us  during  his  stay  there  for  almost  three  years,  the 

Church  in  Asia  Minor  became  an  essentially  Gentile-Christian 

^^tle,  our  Epistie,  which  knows   only  of  essentially  Jewish- 

Clxrilstian  Churches  there,  belongs  to  an  earlier  period.   Although 

H  is  written  also  to  Galatian  Churches,  it  knows  nothing  as 

yet  of  their  being  disquieted  by  the  question  as  to  the  validity 

^  the  law.     Its  expressed  purpose  is  hortatory ;  its  exhorta- 

^on,  however,  receives  its  colouring  from  the  circumstances  of 

^lie  young  Churches,  in  an  essentially  heathen  neighbourhood, 

"to  which  it  is  addressed.     They  have  already  experienced  the 

hostility  of  the  world  which  was  foretold  by  Jesus,  viz.  Gentile 

calumniation  and  Jewish  slander  on  account  of  the  name  of 

Christ     It  was  now  important  to  refute  this  slinking  calum- 

"luafcion  by  the  unfolding  of  the  Christian  life  of  virtue  in  that 

"^ety  condition  of  suffering,  to  show  that  the  reproach  which 

the  Church  bore  was  really  only  the  reproach  of  Christ.     But 
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the  exhortation  is  based  throughout  upon  the  saving  facts  of 
Christianity.     Naturally,  these  had  already  been  proclaimed 
to  the  readers,  but  by  those  who  were  not  apostles  (I  12); 
and  because  the  strongest  motive  of  Christian  exhortation  is 
found  in  the  certainty  of  these  facts,  the  Epistle  unites  with 
its  hortatory  aim  the  other  aim  of  establishing  its  readers,  by 
means  of  its  apostolic  testimony,  in  the  truth  of  the  proclama- 
tion which  had  reached  them  (v.  12).     According  to  what  has 
been  said  above,  this  proclamation  is  not  that  of  Paul,  which 
the  author  neither  refers  to  nor  knows  in  its  written  docn- 
ments,  even  if  Paul  should  have  already  written  his  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians.     This  second  aim  of  the  Epistle,  how- 
ever, causes  it  to  unfold  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  to  the 
saving  facts  of  Christianity  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  a  most 
valuable  record  of  the  Petrine  system  of  doctrine  (cf.  my  article, 
"die  petrinische  Frage,"  Sttid,  undKritik.  1865,  p.  619-657, 
and  also  1873,  p.  539  fT.).     According  to  the  common  opinion, 
it  is  true,  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Pauline  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  were  predominantly  Gentile-Christian.     It 
is  thought  that  numerous  reminiscences  even  of  the  later  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  found  in  it,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  during  the  last  period  of  the  life  of  Paul,  or  even 
after  his  death.     Starting  with  this  view,  we  could  no  longer 
place  the  doctrine  of  our  Epistle  before  that  of  Paul,  as  Schmid 
and  Messner  still  do';  we  could  regard  it  only  as  a  moniunenk 
of  the  touching  of  the  original  apostles  as  it  was  modified  after 
the  appoamnoe  of  Paul,  and  in  many  respects  under  his  influ- 
onoo  ;  from  which  point  of  view  Lechler  then  tries  to  discover 
arliticial  distinctions  between  the  doctrine  of  our  Epistle  and 
that  of  the  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (§  35,  c). 
Tho  nH'ojj:uition  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  way  of  regarding 
our  Kpistlo  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  right  use  in 
biblical  tliooWv. 

yh^  IVtov  is  one  of  the  apostles  called  by  Jesus  Himself, 
who.  Nvithout  \iv>loutly  breaking  with  their  past,  had  gradually 
vi|H'UtHl.  in  povsoual  intercourse  with  Jesus,  to  the  compre- 
hiMsiou  of  the  Si^lvation  which  appeared  in  Him,  As  Jesus 
luul  ivpivsouliHl  Himself  as  the  bringer  of  the  salvation  which 
w  its  jnx^tiiisod  and  c\iH?cted  in  and  for  Israel,  so  Peter  also 
lAMuiiw;^  (ho  ^(lv«Uon  which  bad  appeared  in  Him  as  the 
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realization  of  that  which  was  striven  after  and  promised  in 

the    Old   Testament;    his   view   of   it   is   still   conditioned 

throughout  by  Old  Testament  ideas;  and  even  where  there 

is  no   express  occasion,  as,  e.g.,  the  need  of  proof,  he  still, 

throughout,   usually   attaches    himself    to   the   sayings   and 

images,  the  institutions  and  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament. 

His    activity  as   an   apostle   to   the   Jews,  for   which  this 

tendency  specially  qualified  him,  on  the  other  hand  confirms 

him  in  it,  and  teaches  him  to  see  in  the  Church  of  believers 

out  of  Israel  the  commencing  realization  of  the  completion  of 

the  theocracy  which  was  brought  by  Jesus.     It  is  this  which 

we  call  his  Jewish-Christian  tendency.    But  the  individuality 

of  the  apostle  also  determines  the  peculiarity  of  his  system. 

Peter  was  of  an  impetuous  disposition;  his  resolution  promptly 

taken,  we  see  him,  in  the  Gospels  as  well  as  in  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles,  everywhere  taking  the  lead  of  the  disciples  both 

in  word  and  in  deed ;  his  excellences  as  well  as  his  failings 

bad  their  root   in  this  natural  impetuosity  of  his.      This 

peculiarity,  however,  must  have  led  him  from  the  first  to 

look  away,  with  his  striving  and  longing,  beyond  the  present, 

to  the  promised  future  of  salvation ;  even  during  his  previous 

life  it  must  have  made  him  embrace  the  Messianic  hopes  of 

his  people  with  an  ardent  longing,  it  must  have  led  him 

lapidly  to  Christ ;  but  it  must  also  have  made  it  hard  enough 

for  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  somewhat  tedious  way, 

vhich  the  latter  pointed  out  as  the  way  to  the  goal  of  the 

expected  consummation.     The  transfiguration  (Verkldrung)  of 

^  natural  individuality  begot  in  him  the  energy  of  Christian 

'jope,  with  which  we  see  him  conceiving  the  ultimate  goal  of 

the  consummation  which  has  appeared  in  Christ,  and  in  the 

^ht  of  which  we  see  him  regarding  the  whole  Christian  life. 

^U3  he  has  become,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  the  apostle  of 

'^.     Lastly,  there  still  comes  out  directly  in  him,  as  a 

personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  the  influence  which  the  living  per- 

^tion  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and,  partly,  individual 

Significant  words,  and,  partly.  His  whole  manner  of  teaching 

we  upon  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine.     For  the  very 

'^Mon  that   his    predominantly   practical    nature    was    not 

*^f$ted    for    deeper,   searching    speculation,   for    analysing 

;    VBflectum,  or  for  penetrating  contemplation,  his  statements 
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regarding  Jesus  and  His  work  are  still  the  direct  expressLon 
of  the  opinions  which  he  arrived  at  from  the  manifestation  of 
Jesus  as  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  and  His 
own  teaching. 

(c)  Bauer  (iii  p.  182-266)  had  already  given  a  special 
representation  of  "  Uie  theory  of  Peter  as  to  the  Christian 
religion."  On  the  other  hand,  de  Wette  finds  in  our  Epistle 
a  representative  of  the  Jewish-Christian  as  well  as  of  the 
Hellenistic  tendency  (p.  203) ;  and  v.  Colin  regards  it,  indeed, 
as  belonging  to  the  Palestinian  type  of  doctrine  (p.  197), 
but  does  not  give  a  special  representation  of  its  teaching. 
Lutterbeck  does  not  represent  the  Petrine  type  of  doctrine 
according  to  our  Epistle,  in  which  he  finds  almost  nothing 
but  verbal  quotations  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  so  that  the 
repi^seutation  of  its  doctrine  would  be  only  an  anticipation 
of  tliat  of  Paul  (p.  178),  In  this  we  have  only  an  expression, 
in  a  very  characteristic  way,  of  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  mode  of  r^arding  our  Epistle  (note  a).  Schmid 
was  the  first  to  give  a  thorough  representation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Peter  (ii.  154-210  [K  Tr.  374-417]),  and  Messner  has 
substantially  followed  him  (p.  107-153).  By  these  it  is 
reckoned  among  those  types  of  doctrine  which  exhibit  the 
Gospel  in  its  unity  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  stated 
to  be  its  more  special  peculiarity  that  it  regards  the  Gospel 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  promise  (c£  Schmid,  ii* 
p.  91  [E.  Tr.  335] ;  Messner,  p.  59);  yet  Peter  is  far  fiom 
i-egardiug  the  salvation  which  has  appeared  in  Jesus  merely 
as  the  fulfilment  of  promise ;  he  regards  it  also,  nay,  pW" 
dominantly,  as  a  pledge  of  the  promise  which  is  still 
unfulfilled,  as  a  ground  of  hope  in  the  still  approaching  con^ 
pletion  of  salvation.^  On  the  presupposition  of  its  genuine- 
ness MayorholT  (Einl.  in  d,  pdrinischcn  Schriften,  Hamboig 
1S35)  found  in  the  Epistle  a  (natural  rather  than  consciouB) 

^  "NVhon  Lochler,  however,  in  liis  representation  of  the  doctxino  of  Peter 
(p.  178-191),  sets  forth  **  the  union  of  sutTering  and  glory  in  the  case  of  CbM 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Cliristians  **  (p.  175)  as  the  fundamental  thoo^^t  of  ov 
Epistle,  nothing  decisive  is  thereby  said  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  method  ^ 
teaohiug,  since  he  himself  allows  that  this  idea  is  closely  connected  with  it* 
leading  practical  aim  (p.  176^ ;  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  statement 
of  Kahnis  u.  p.  52S)  that  **  sanctification  as  the  x^repaxation  for  blessednen"  ^ 
the  tumma  of  Peter's  preaching 
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CQediating  standpoint  (p.  103  &,),  and  Seuss  (ii  p.  291-305 
[E.  Tr.  ii  262-275])  discovers  an  intentional  combination  of 
doctrinal  elements  which  belong  to  Panl  and  James  respec- 
tively (p.  294  pB.  Tr.  264]),  an  intentional  silence  r^arding 
the  controversy  as  to  the  law,  a  retaining  of  Pauline  formulse, 
■which,  however,  along  with  their  basis  (the  mysticism  of  Paul 
and   his  doctrine  of  justification),  lose   also   their   peculiar 
significance,  while  the  JewLsh-Christian  basis  of  its  theology 
is  also  very  apparent  (p.  307  [E.  Tr.  271]).     The  Tubingen 
school,  which  holds  it  to  be  spurious,  regards  our  Epistle  as 
a  monument  of  a  later  phase  of  Paulinism,  either  inasmuch 
as  it  seeks  to  reconcile  the  separate  tendencies  by  means 
of   a   representation   of   the   doctrine   of   Paul    which    has 
received  a  somewhat  Petrine  colouring  (Schwegler,  ii  p.  2-29; 
cC.  Baur,  p.  287—289),  or  inasmuch  as  it  shows  a  standpoint 
which  has  already  got  rid  of  these  contradictions,  and  forms 
the  point  of  transition  to  Catholicism  (Kostlin  in  his  Joh, 
Lehrbegriffy  p.  472-481 ;  Pfleiderer  in  his  PatUinisvius,  p.  417- 
431   [E.  Tr.  ii    148-162]).      On  the  other  hand,  Immer 
(p.  473—488)  seeks  in  it  a  reconciliation  from  the  Jewish- 
Christian  standpoint,  without,  indeed,  even  making  an  attempt 
to  show  this  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  system  of  doctrine. 
In  many  respects  these  works  have  done  much  to  assist  us  in 
placing  more  cleirly  in  the  light  that  which  is  peculiar  in 
the  teaching  of  our  Epistle  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
PauL     But  if  the  whole  foundation  is  made  to  be  Pauline, 
and  yet  the  specifically  Pauline  stamp  is  efTaced  from  every 
fundamental  Pauline  idea  (cf.  e,g.  Baur,  p.  287),  it  is  natural 
to  suspect  that  these  fundamental  Pauline  ideas  have,  first  of 
all,  been  interpreted   into  the  Epistle  by  explaining  it   in 
accordance  with  imaginary  Pauline  parallels.     In  fact  it  has 
been  shown  in  my  "Pet.  Lehrbegriff"  (Berlin  1855),  represented 
according  to  the  three  points  of  view  mentioned  in  note  h, 
that  the  series  of  ideas  contained  in  our  Epistle  not  only  do 
not  require  Paulinism  for  their  explanation,  but  set  forth  a 
much  simpler  and  more  elementary  type  of  doctrine  (cf.  also 
Bitschl,  p.    116-120,   ii   p.  317;   Schenkel,  §  12,  41  f.). 
Following  entirely  the  plan  of  that  work  (Peter,  the  apostle 
rf  Jesos  Christ — the  apostle  of  the  circumcision — the  apostle 
of  hope),  Y.  Oosterzee  gives  an  exposition  of  the  theology  of 
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IVter  (§  26-29)  ;  \i*hile  L  Morich  (ife  htilige%  Apit^iu 
JMrus  Lt'Un  und  Lthn,  Braunschweig  1874].,  makiiig  cae  :i 
this  Epistle  and  the  discourses  in  the  Acts,  treats,  in  i  tcst 
di^matic  manner,  of  the  teaching  of  Peter  in  its  ^  hiiC.:dx- 
do^iuatico-confessioual,  legal-ethical,  and  prophedcal  ele^jsiu' 
vlK  U:-235\ 

§  37.  The  Fpist^e  c/  J.tip.:^ 

A  third  source  for  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  oz^izol 
a{v>s:Ies  in  its  earlies:  form  i^  the  Epistle  of  Jjmes.  on  ijt 
asc>uiupcion  thii  it  neither  opposes  tlie  :ejLching  of  PasL  a-ic 
even  kuows  i:.  :'  Besides  ::s  ^neral  Jewiih-Chrisdja 
cLiraoter.  the  peculiiritj  cf  i:s  systerr-  cf  d-:ctrir,e  is  c«- 
di:;oi:ed  i^ar:Iv  cv  ::s  rKC.mraz:  lecil  wcucencv,  azd  wirdr 

»  •  ■  •    ■  •  ■  •  •  •   -, ■  _l 

jsavi^i;^  c:'  Jes:iA.  The  sr-scen  cc'   :■—  Eziicle,  vhioh  hs 

Vt^-^  ^uenlly  n:rr>:sez.:cc  vj-jl  i  iKViilizc  r-rcari  :■:  the 
:t:d^>:rj:  ::  Fiul  is  icill  iz.  -•iric  :£  az.  ezz-:sidcn  vhfdi 
Ixks  i'*^iv  ir.iii  :]::r  liiicr.  irl  i.:es  fiH  ■:iiC-^   lo  iis  own 

It*   IL  '  .i^  "  V 

.  ir  3LZi:^clc  is  xr.~=^  ':t  ^l^  r»=:il  :r:tiier  .l   i:e  Lcri 
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(dves,  however,  not  free  from  a  secret  love  of  the  world, 
snvied  their  fellow-countrymen  who  were  in  better  circum- 
stances, and  now  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
eyes  as  teachers  of  the  truth  and  as  preachers  of  repentance ; 
in  doing  which,  however,  notwithstanding  all  their  pretended 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  others,  they  often  only  gave  the 
reins  to  their  natural  inclination.  This  peculiar  situation 
gives  the  exhortation  of  this  hortatory  writing  its  distinct 
colouring.  It  was  necessary  to  manifest  the  new  faith,  not 
in  fluent  discourses,  in  uncharitable  zeal  and  controversy, 
bat  in  the  doing  of  the  word  which  they  had  heard,  and  in 
patience.  It  is  true,  a  writing  with  so  distinctly  limited  an 
■im  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  programme  of  a  system 
of  doctrine;  but  this  very  situation  gives  occasion  to  the 
Bnthor  to  state,  in  various  ways,  that  which,  according  to 
him,  constitutes  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  such  a 
diaracteristic  manner  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  theology 
come  out  clearly  enough.  If,  indeed,  we  find  in  it  an  attack 
upon  certain  misunderstandings  or  abuses  of  the  teaching  of 
Paul,  or  if  we  make  it  even  presuppose  controversies  regard- 
ing that  teaching  (cf.  Beuss,  i.  488  [E.  Tr.  L  423]),  we  are 
BO  longer  justified  in  treating  of  its  teaching,  with  Schmid 
<ct  iL  p.  98,  132  [E.  Tr.  338]),  as  the  first  of  the  apostolic 
systems  of  doctrine ;  in  that  case  it  must  rather  be  regarded, 
^h  Lechler  and  others,  as  a  monument  of  their  teaching  in 
the  form  which  it  assumed  after  the  appearance  of  Paul. 
Sat  neither  the  whole  character  of  the  Epistle,  which  con- 
tends, in  a  purely  practical  interest,  not  against  errors  of 
doctrine,  but  against  errors  of  life,  nor  the  historical  situation 
^  its  purely  Jewish -Christian  readers  makes  a  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  at  all  likely ;  while 
tlie  correct  determination  of  the  date  of  our  Epistle  altogether 
ftifaids  it  A  closer  examination  of  the  discussions,  in  which 
ft  has  been  sought  to  find  that  reference,  shows  that  the 
Mhor  deals  with  ideas  which  are  totally  different  from  those 
5|  Paul,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he  takes  for  granted 
'^  propositions  which  he  employs  for  the  support  of  his 
"■■•ctical  exhortations,  and  proves  them  by  means  of  Old 
itament  examples,  betrays,  most  naively,  his  complete 
^pttance  of  the  theses  of  Paul  which  appear  to  be  so  con- 
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tradictory  to  his,  as  well  as  of  the  use  that  Paul  makes  of 
tlie  saiiie  examples.  (Cf.  my  article,  "James  and  Paul,"  in 
the  dcutschc  Zdisch.  filr  christL  Wissensdiaft  und  ckristl 
LcJjm,  1854,  Nos.  51,  52.)  The  Epistle,  accordingly,  also 
1  belongs  to  the  time  prior  to  Paul,  and  at  least  sttands  next 
to  the  Fii-st  Epistle  of  Peter  both  as  regards  time  and 
contents.' 

(&)  Although  it  was  not  under  the  guidance  of  Jesus  that 
James  had  attained  to  faith,  yet  neither  in  his  case  had  con- 
version  to  belief  in  the  Messiah  caused  a  break  with  his  Old 
Testament  piety,  a  piety  which  was  so  highly  prized  in  this 
"just"  one  even  by  the  unbelieving  Jews.      The  Jewish- 
(liristiiui  type  is  stamped  upon  his  Epistle,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Firat  Epistle  of  Peter ;  nay,  his  whole  manner  of  writing 
is  plainly  modelled  upon  that  of  the  prophets  and  the  Proverbs 
of  the  Old  Testament.      In   conformity,  however,   with  his 
wliolo  individuidity,  the  leading  tendency  of  his  striving,  even 
during  his  previous  life,  had  been  directed,  not  so  much  to 
tlu»  fuUilmont  of  Israel's  promise,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
will  of  God  which  was  revealed  in  the  law,  although,  it  is 
truo.  ho  had  never  conceived  this  fulfilment  after  the  maimer 
of  ilie  Phinii?ees,     If  he  also,  therefore,  found  in  Christ  the 
i\nuplouou  of  the  salvation  which  was  given  to  his  people,  he 
must   have  behold  this  completion   specially  in  the   perfect 
ivvelatiou  of  the  will  of  God  and  in  the  power  which  was 
i:i>e:i  lo  enable  thi::\  to  fultil  i:  perfectly.     Although  he  also 
l\:\il  soeu  tb.e  e:irtiriY  lite  of  Jesus,  vet  the  circumstance  that 
V.e  tV.ev,  i\  tr.aiuevl  iu\;::  frv?:v.  the  circle  of  the  disciples  hinders 
the  v.'/./. -o  of  Jesus,  i::  :V.e  piir.o  of  life,  frc-si  Living  such  an 
\\*.tl;:ei;oe  uivu  his  r.*.:v.'.v.ir  v :  uw.::!-^  as  i:  lud  in  ihr  case  of 
IVcev      It  is  :::o  iv.:.uv  o:  :::o  exalted  Lori.  who  arreared  to 
\\\\\\  also  yl  Cv^r.  \v.  T^^^-^.i:^.  iCce  f..\\ts  &?fon?  ':ii5  c-elieving 
iU^v.v::.-.^        Ov.   :*/-    o:V.-r    r..\r.i.   like   Peter,  hf  also  often 

,-  .  *.'      X     V  *  ■•  ■.■  .V  ■  '\.-  <.*  ■  ,\*:>:  ■:.i.:.:~":::'il7  virdil  T»tj3«:jr»  ir  th*  ^** 
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are  drawD,  not  from  his  own  independent  recollection,  bnt 
from  iqpostolic  tradition. 

(e)  Since  Luther  took  offence  at  the  contradiction  between 
the  doctrine  of  justification  which  is  contained  in  our  Epistle 
and  that  of  Paul,  its  teaching  has  frequently  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  but  most  generally  with  a  too  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  controversy  as  to  whether  such  a  contradiction 
exists,  and   as   to   whether  regard   is  had   in   our   Epistle 
to  the  Pauline  thesis.     Even  in  Neander,  who  denies  any 
polemical  reference   to  Paul,  the  whole   exposition  of  the 
teaching  of  James  turns  round  its  comparison  with  that  of 
Paul  (ii  p.  858-873  [E.  Tr.  ii.  15-27])l     Although  Schmid 
§  56-59)  and  Messner  (p.  77-98)  correctly  recognise  the 
peculiarity  of  our  system  of  doctrine,  according  to  which  the 
aide  of  it  which  is  turned  towards  the  Old  Testament  attaches 
itself  to  the  law,  yet,  in  the  former,  this  point  of  view  alto- 
gether loses  its  fundamental  importance,  inasmuch  as,  starting 
from  the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  shows  how  not  only  all 
its  other  doctrines,  but  even  its  conception  of   Christianity 
as  the  perfect  law  is  closely  connected  with  that  doctrine ; 
while  the  latter  starts,  it  is  true,  from  the  latter  point  of  view, 
but  makes  the  whole  of  his  representation  culminate  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  which  has  by  no  means  such  a  pre- 
dominant importance  in  the  system  of  our  Epistle.     On  the 
other  hand,  Lechler  and  Beuss,  in  order  that  they  may  com- 
pare it  with  the  teaching  of  Paul,  separate  the  doctrine  of 
justification  altogether  from  their  representation  of  the  rest  of 
the  teaching  of  James,  which  the  former  (p.  163-170)  con- 
nects with  the  thought  (which  is  certainly  not  a  central  one) 
that  the  Christian  life  must  be  a  whole,  while,  in  the  latter 
(ct  the  ihdologie  jvdio-chrMienTie,  cap.   8),  it  amounts  to   a 
eombination  of  Christian  morality  with  Jewish  eschatology 
(p.  485  [E  Tr.  421]).     Lutterbeck's  opinion  (iL  p.  170-176, 
cE.  p.  53),  that  our  Epistle  was  written  at  the  desire  of  Paul 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
to  them  the  whole  of  his  teaching,  not  only  makes  any  his- 
torical, but  also  any  biblico-theological  comprehension  of  it 
Qipoesible.     The  Tubingen  school,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
<nr  l^pistle  a  monument  of  the  Ebionitic  attack  upon  the 
iMIiiie  doctrine  of  justification;  an  attack  which,  indeed. 
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according  to  Schwegler  (L  p.  413—448),  sought,  in  an  irenical 
manner,  to  reconcile  the  opposite  ways  of  thinking  upon  the 
soil  of  Jewish-Christianity ;  while,  according  to  Baur's  repre- 
sentation (p.  277-287),  the  Epistle  directly  attacks  the  cential 
point  of  the  teaching  of  Paul  (cf.  Schenkel,  §  23 ;  Inimer, 
p.  426-442,  who,  however,  confines  himself  almost  exclusivdy 
to  the  fundamental  ethical  thoughts,  and  sets  aside  eveiything 
which  is  peculiarly  Christian  as  being  of  little  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  author).     If  we  would  deny  this,  it  must  1)6 
shown  that  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  James  con- 
nect a  totally  different  meaning  with  the  three  leading  tenns 
which  are  in  question  in  the  doctrine  of  justification.    This 
I  believe  I  have  shown  in  the  article  referred  to  in  note  a; 
and  upon  this  is  based  the  attempt  which  is  made  here  to  repie- 
sent  the  teaching  of  our  Epistle  in  its  peculiar  connection  and 
without  the  reference  to  the  ideas  of  Paul  which  has  so  often 
led  astray  (cf.  also  Eitschl,  p.  109-116,  ii  p.  317;  Ges^ 
ii.    19-28,   and   the   excellent   article   of  Beyschlag,  "der 
Jacobusbrief  als  urchristliches  Geschichtsdenkmal,"  Stud,  wad 
Krit  1874,  1).     That  which  v.  Oosterzee  (p.  150-152)  pre- 
sents regarding  James  is  very  meagre.     W.  G.  Schmidt  ((fcf 
Lehrgehalt  dcs  Jacobusbrief,  Leipzig  1869)  forsakes  the  only 
correct  and  fruitful  historical  conception  of  the  Epistle,  and 
places  it  in  the  time  after  Paul ;  while  doing  so,  it  is  true,  he 
seeks  to  minimise  the  difference  with  Paul  as  far  as  possiblei 
and   excludes  every  real  theological   controversy.     He   dis- 
cusses very  thoroughly,  first,  the  soteriological  presuppositions, 
then  sin,  the  new  birth  (faith  and  works),  justification,  and 
the  Christian  life. 
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SECTION  L 

THE  DISCOURSES  OF  THE  ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES. 

CHAPTEE   L 

m  PB0CLA3iATI0N  OF  THE  MESSIAH  AND  THE  MESSIANIC  TIME. 

§  38.  The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  in  the  earthly  Life  of  Jesus. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  commences  with  the  pro- 
lamation  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  (&)  Even  in  His 
larfhlj  life  He  had  been  the  promised  prophet  like  Moses, 
rhom  God  Himself  had  accredited  by  wonders  and  signs,  and 
ihe  anointed  servant  of  God  of  whom  the  prophets  had  spoken, 
[e)  According  to  prophecy  even  His  shameful  end  had  been 
hreoidained  by  God.  {d)  But  in  the  earliest  preaching  the 
positive  proof  of  His  Messiahship,  which  could  be  deduced 
bm  that  fact,  as  weU  as  the  saving  significance  of  His  death, 
kad  still  to  be  kept  in  the  background. 

(a)  like  Jesus  Himself,  His  apostles  commence,  not  with  a 
idigious  doctrine  or  an  ethical  demand,  but  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  fact  They  had,  indeed,  been  appointed  by 
Jesus  for  the  express  purpose  of  continuing  His  proclamation. 
Bat  if  Jesus  had  conunenced  with  the  announcement  that, 
^Qi  the  coming  of  the  promised  time  of  salvation  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  come,  and  had  at  first  only  indirectly  testi- 
fied of  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  in  whom  it  was  come  (§  13), 
^  relation  was  now  reversed.  It  is  true  the  apostles  also 
pndaim  that  theirs  are  the  days  of  which  all  the  prophets 
We  spoken  (iiL  24),  and  therefore  that  the  Messianic  time  has 
commenced.  But  since,  as  yet,  all  the  salvation  which  that 
time  was  to  bring  was  by  no  means  realized,  they  commence, 
m  tie  first  instance,  with  that  point  in  which  prophecy  was 
already  fulfilled,  w4th  the  manifestation,  viz.,  of  the  promised 
Uessiah  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  would,  of 
300180,  have  been  an  altogether  hopeless  undertaking  to  have 
tttempted  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  £abbi  of  Nazareth, 
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who  had  lived  and  taught  among  them,  and  who  had  made 
Himself  famous  hy  the  cures  which  He  had  wrought,  was  the 
promised  and  expected  Messiah.  Such  a  manifestation  by 
no  means  corresponded  with  the  idea  which  the  nali0Dal 
expectation  had,  in  consequence  of  prophecy,  formed  to  itself 
of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  Himself,  however,  had  never  spoken 
against  this  image  of  the  Messiah  ;  nor  had  He  ever  imported 
into  the  prevalent  Messianic  idea  a  meaning  which  was  foreign 
to  it  He  had  only  opposed  their  porely  political  conceptiaa 
of  Messiahship  as  being  still  too  meanly  apprehended,  and  had 
reserved  to  the  future  His  exaUiation  to  fall  Messianic  dignity. 
Indeed,  even  the  Messianic  confession  of  the  disciples  couM 
not,  during  His  earthly  life,  have  the  meaning  that  Jesus  was 
already,  in  a  perfect  manner,  that  which  the  name  of  Messiah 
declares ;  it  rather  only  declared,  by  anticipation,  that  this 
Jesus  was  destined  to  be  the  Messiah,  that  no  other  one  was 
to  be  looked  for  to  bring  about  the  Messianic  consummation 
(c£  Luke  xxiv.  19,  21)  than  He,  in  whom  its  realization  had 
already  commenced.  In  the  firm  assurance  of  an  ultimate 
exaltation  of  Jesus  to  full  Messianic  dignity  they  had 
learned,  though  not  without  a  hard  struggle,  to  surmoimi 
everything  which,  in  His  earthly  manifestation,  contradicted 
their  Messianic  expectations.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
that  they  could  now  expect  the  people  to  see  something  in 
the  earthly  manifestation  of  Jesus  which  they  had  never  seen 
therein  themselves. 

(6)  Nevertheless,  even  during  His  earthly  life  it  must  have 
come  to  the  light  that  Jesus  was  the  organ  which  prophecy 
had  looked  forward  to  for  the  bringing  about  of  the  Messianic 
consummation.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  search  in  pro- 
phecy for  such  features  as,  apart  from  the  image  of  the 
Messianic  King,  pointed  to  such  a  supreme  and  final  organ 
whereby  God  would  reveal  Himself  and  communicate  His 
salvation  to  the  people,  and  to  show  that  these  were  found  isx 
Jesus.     Jesus  Himself,  however,  had  represented  Himself  as 
the  last  and  greatest  in  the  series  of  God's  messengers  (§  13,  c); 
and,  according  to  Messianic  interpretation,  nothing  else  was 
asserted  in  the  prophecy  regarding  the  prophet  like  Moses, 
whom  (Jod  was  one  day  to  raise  up  to  His  people  out  of  their 
midst  (Deut  xviii.  15).     That  the  national  expectation  had 
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also  kept  this  prophecy  in  yiew^  however  varying  might  be 
the  application  which  it  gave  it,  is  known  from  John  i.  21, 
vi  14,  viL  40  (cf.  Acts  vii  37).     Peter  proclaims  Jesus  to 
be  this  prophet  (iiL  22) ;  as  such  He,  like  Moses  in  days  of 
old  (vii  36),  had  been  accredited  on  God's  part  by  mighty 
works  and  wonders  and  signs  which  Grod  had  done  by  IHim 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  (ii  22),  specially  by  the  casting 
out  of  devils,  which  proved  that  God  was  with  Him,  i.e.  that 
Qod  stood  on  the  side  of  His  messenger  with  His  miraculous 
he^  (z.  38).     And  as  Jesus  expressly  traced  back  these  last 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  Peter  sees  in  them  the  proof  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  anointed  by  Gk)d  with  the  Holy 
Ohost  (z.  38).     Already  the  earliest  tradition  related  such  an 
anointing  on  the  occasion  of  His  baptism  in  the  Jordan  (Mark 
i  10).    Prophecy,  however,  knew  of  a  servant  of  God  who  was 
anointed  with  ihd  Spirit  of  God  (Isa.  xlii  1,  Ixi  1),  through 
whom  God  was  to  bring  to  the  people  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
OQonmencement  of  the  Messianic  time  (lii  7).     This  joyous 
nesBage  of  salvation  Qod  had  sent  to  His  people  through 
JoBos  (Acts  X.  36) ;  Jesus  was  therefore  this  anointed  servant 
at  God  (iv.  27,  d  iii  13,  26) ;  for  that  iralfi  Qeov  here  denotes 
not  the  Son  of  God  (c£  even  Morich,  S.  149),  but  the  mn^  na?, 
appears  from  iv.  25,  where  David  is  so  named.     Through  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  this  servant  has  become  the 
My  servant  of  God  (iv.  27,  30),  or  the  Holy  One  of  God 
Kar  i^oxn^  (ii  27 :  o  Saio^  aov)  of  whom  Ps.  xvi  10  spoke. 
In  this  idea,  however,  of  a  peculiar  appropriation  and  conse- 
cration to  (rod  there  was  involved  the  idea  of  freedom  from 
sinfol  pollution ;  for,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Qient,  nothing  impure  can  be  consecrated  to  God.     It  is  true 
that  in  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Holy  and  Bighteous 
One  (iii  14)  there  lies,  in  the  first  place,  only  the  contrast 
to  fbe  treatment  as  a  delinquent  which  He  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities ;  but  prophecy  also  had  characterized 
the  servant  of  God  simply  as  the  Bighteous  One  (Isa.  liii  11), 
^  siace  His  whole  life  was  an  exhibition  of  this  spotless 
ti^iteoasness  which  corresponded  to  the  will  of  God,  they 
coqU  see  in  Him  only  the  coming  of  the  Bighteous  One 
(til  52)   which  the   prophets   had   before   announced   (c£ 
xiiLU). 
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(e)  Still  it  was  certainly  a  violent  demand  that  was  made 
upon  the  people,  when  they  were  asked  to  believe  diat  a 
delinquent  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  spiritual  autho- 
rities, who  had  been  executed  by  the  Grentile  civil  power»  and 
who  had  died  upon  the  tree  (v.  30,  x.  39),  i.e.  upon  the  crosi; 
was  the  Messiah.  However  much  His  life  might  favour  this 
belief,  this  end  of  His  remained  an  apparently  imsurmountaUe 
obstacle  (aicdvBakov,  cf.  1  Cor.  i  23).  Although,  in  conse- 
quence of  Isa.  liiL,  even  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  might 
not  be  altogether  unfamiliar  to  a  profounder  view  of  prophecy 
(Luke  ii  34  f.;  John  i.  29),  yet  this  was  certainly  not  the 
form  in  which  they  conceived  its  fulfilment  to  be  possiUa 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  that  even  this  end  had 
been  already  looked  forward  to  by  prophecy.  Now,  however, 
Jesus  Himself  had  referred  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  F^ 
cxviii.  22,  God  would  make  the  stone  which  was  rejected  bj 
the  builders  of  the  theocracy,  i,e.  by  the  present  hierarchical 
authority,  the  comer-stone  of  the  completed  theocracy,  i,e,  the 
Messiah  (Mark  xii.  10);  and  when  standing  before  the  priests, 
Peter  appeals  to  the  fact  that  this  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  (iv.  11).  Ps.  ii  2  had  already  foretold  a  rebellion 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  against  the  Lord's  anointed 
(iv.  25-28).  Nay,  the  divine  decree  referred  even  to  thd 
shameful  manner  in  which  Jesus  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  His  enemies  by  one  of  His  disciples ;  for  in  Ps.  Ixix.  25, 
cix.  8  Peter  foimd  the  fate  of  the  betrayer  already  foretold 
(i.  16,  20).  If  God,  however,  had  by  the  mouth  of  all  His 
prophets  foreshown  the  suffering  of  His  Messiah  exactly  as  it 
liad  taken  place  (iii.  18),  then  that  which  had  happened  was 
no  judgment  of  God  which  testified  against  Jesus ;  He  had 
not  fallen  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies;  but 
everything  was  foreordained  by  God's  power  and  counsel 
(iv.  28),  everything  had  taken  place  in  accordance  with  Hi* 
determinate  coimsel  and  foreknowledge  (ii  23). 

(d)  When  once  they  had  come,  apologetically,  to  an  imdei- 
standing  regarding  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  could  also  be  used 
as  a  positive  testimony  to  His  Messiahship.  For  concerning 
that  Messianic  servant  of  God  (note  h)  Isaiah  had  prophesied 
that  He  was  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  (liiL  7,  8) ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  this  fate  also  had  been  fulfilled  in 
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he  case  of  Jesus  (Acts  viiL  34  f.)  could  only  prove  still  more 
lecisively  that  He  was  really  that  servant  of  GoA     Jesus 
EUmself  had  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  death  and 
sa£feiiDg,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  befell  Him,  were  part 
qi  the  destiny  of  life  which  was  appointed  to  the  Messiah  in 
virtue  of  His  calling  (§  16,  c).     But  the  idea  of  the  suffering 
Ifessiah  had  become  far  too  strange  to  the  people,  at  least,  for 
bhem  to  be  able  to  make  a  greater  use  of  this  positive  argu- 
ment    Herein  is  to  be  found  also  the  reason  why,  in  this 
elementary  proclamation,  the  saving  significance  of  the  death 
of 'Jesus  had  stiU  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  although  it 
«BS  distinctly  expressed  in  sayings  of  Jesus  (§  22,  c)  which, 
is  we  shall  see,  the  original  apostles  had  understood ;  for  that 
Bignificance  could  be  rightly  appreciated  only  on  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  which  had  still  to  be 
established.     It  is  therefore  unwarrantable  in  Lechler  (p.  19) 
to  deny  to  Peter,  during  this  period,  the  knowledge  of  this 
significance.     Much  rather,  if  tlie  death  of  the  Messiah  took 
place  in  consequence  of  a  divine  decree,  it  must  also  have 
had  its  significance  for  the  Messianic  activity  of  Jesus  (cf 
J  22,  c,  footnote  3) ;  and  in  the  connection  of  iii.  18  f.  there 
lies  plainly  enough,  for  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker,  the 
presupposition  that  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
eonceming  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah,  God  has  done  His 
part  to  provide  for  the  people  the  Messianic  forgiveness  of 
tins,  for  the  appropriation  of  which  they  have  now  only  to  do 
that  which  is  required  of  them. 

§  39.  TJie  exalted  Messiah. 

■ 

The  decisive  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  furnished 
'^y  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  which  the  apostles  pro- 
cbimed  as  His  chosen  witnesses.  (6)  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  promise  of  Jesus  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
ftey  could  also  proclaim  His  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of 
God.  (c)  Through  this  exaltation  God  had  invested  Jesus 
^th  the  full  sovereignty  which  was  appropriate  to  the 
Uessiah^  a  sovereignty  which,  far  surpassing  as  it  did  the 
national  expectation,  now  made  Him  appear  a  divine  being. 
(i)  But  not  until  He  was  sent  once  more  from  heaven  could 

tOUL  M 
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He    appear   to   the   nation    as  the   Messianic    finisher   and 
judge. 

(a)  Now,  however,  it  was  a  fact  that  God  had  raised  vf 
the  slain  Jesus ;  and  Peter  does  not  fail  to  contrast  this  fict 
repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  striking  manner,  with  His  shameful 
death  (iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  30).  Ifor  had  He  been  raised  up 
only  as  all  hoped  to  be  raised  up ;  but,  as  a  plain  proof  that 
His  death  was  different  from  that  of  other  men.  He  had  already 
been  raised  up  on  the  third  day  (x.  40).  This  fact  is, 
accordingly,  the  real  central  point  of  the  apostolic  testimony 
(ii.  32,  iii  15);  for  it  was  not  to  the  whole  nation,  but  only 
to  the  chosen  witnesses,  that  God  had  caused  the  risen  One 
to  make  Himself  manifest  (x.  41),  and  whom  He  had  thus 
made  the  witnesses  of  His  resurrection  (L  22).  Thereby, 
however,  there  fell,  in  the  first  place,  a  new  light  upon  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  In  Ps.  xvi  10  David  had  said  that 
God  would  not  allow  His  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,  and 
would  not  leave  His  soul  in  Hades.  This  David  could  not 
have  said  concerning  himself,  seeing  that  he  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  therefore  his  flesh  had  fallen  a  prey  to  corruption. 
Accordingly,  in  that  passage  he  could  only  be  speaking  as  a 
prophet  of  the  descendant  who,  according  to  2  Sam.  vii  12 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4),  was  promised  to  him.  It  was  of  this 
latter  one,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  said  beforehand  that  he 
would  not  continue  in  death.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
Peter  himself  (iL  25-31)  justifies  the  application  of  tlus 
passage  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  (ver.  31 :  iXaXrjaep 
irepX  T^9  ava<JTaae(o<;  tov  XptaTov)}  And  now,  if,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  Jesus  had  been  raised  up  by 
God  (ver.  32),  this  had  happened  because,  according  to  this 
prophecy,  it  was  not  possible  that  He  could  be  holden  by 

1  According  to  tliis  passage,  therefore,  the  resurrection  consists  in  this,  that 
the  soul,  which  was  put  into  Hades  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  is  again 
removed  from  it,  that  the  painful  death  state  of  the  (disembodied)  soul  is  put  an 
end  to  by  its  being  again  clothed  with  the  body.  That  even  the  flesh  is  not 
decomposed  in  corruption,  but,  so  wo  must  assume,  is  immediately  changed 
into  a  substance  suited  to  the  heavenly  life,  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Messiah,  who 
is  raised  up,  not  at  the  last  day,  but  already  on  the  third,  t.^.  before  cormptioB 
had  conmicnced  (cf.  John  xi.  39).  Incidentally  wo  further  leam  from  this 
passage  that  Peter  not  only  takes  for  granted  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  per 
ee,  but  also  that  this  was  known  to  all  the  people  and  universally  acknowledged 
(cf.  §  19,  a). 
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ath^  i.e.  because  He  was  the  Messiah  of  whom  it  prophesied 
er.  24).     For  in  w.  25-31  the  oifie  fjv  Bwarov  of  ver.  24 

established,  not  by  reflecting  upon  a  vital  principle  which 
heied  in  Him  because  of  His  nature  (Schmid,  ii.  167,  169 
S.  Tr.  387  f.]),  or  upon  His  Messianic  dignity  ^Tcr  se  (Baur, 

307),  but  by  referring  to  the  passage  in  the  Psalm  whose 
[essianic  application  was  justified. 

(b)  The  risen  One,  however,  had  also  been  exalted  to  Grod's 
ght  hand,  and  that,  likewise,  because  David  had  already 
•retold  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah  to  God's  right  hand 
L  33-35),  as  Peter  shows  from  Ps.  ex.  1 — a  passage  which 
id  been  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  Jesus  Himself.  That 
ds  exaltation  has  taken  place  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
irtainty  to  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of 
38US  (§  19),  and,  in  so  far,  they  could  already  bear  witness 
so  to  this  fact  (v.  31).^     When  in  v.  32,  however,  the  fact 

'  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
iStimony  to  this  exaltation,  this  is  to  be  understood,  in 
;cordance  with  ii.  33,  to  mean  that  it  is  only  as  the  One 
ho  is  exalted  to  God's  right  hand  that  Jesus  could  receive 
ithority  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the  Spirit — a  gift  which  God 
id  promised  to  give  in  the  Messianic  time,  and  which 
jlievers  were  conscious  of  having  received  through  the 
lediation  of  Jesus.* 

(c)  Through  His  exaltation  to  participation  in  divine  glory 
id  in  the  government  of  the  world,  a  participation  which 

denoted  by  sitting  at  God's  right  hand  (§  19,  c),  Jesus 
as  now  first  entered  upon  the  specific  Messianic  dignity. 
Ithough  it  was  evidenced  in  T3is  earthly  life,  as  well  as  in 
[is  death  and  resurrection,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 

'  The  assumption  of  a  visible  ascension  to  heaven,  of  which  the  earliest  tradi- 
yn.  knew  nothing,  is  no  more  involved  in  this  by  itself  than  in  the  afakn^friyeu 
'  L  22  and  the  avafOiftu  tig  rtvs  ovp*t»us  of  iL  34  (which  must  indeed  necessarily 
ke  place,  if  the  heaven  was  to  receive  Him  who  walked  upon  earth  (iii  21)), 
'en  though  Lnke  may  already  have  so  taken  it 

s  It  is  only  in  IL  83,  where  a  specific  Messianic  authority  is  ascribed  to  the 
lalted  Jesus  (cf.  Matt  iii  11),  that  God  is  called  His  Father,  a  circumstance 
bich  is  all  the  more  significant,  seeing  that  in  these  discourses  He  never  appears 
the  Father  of  believers.  Bat  because  thece  is  already  involved  in  this  the 
ea  of  Christ's  Sonahip,  and  that^  too,  in  the  sense  of  election  to  the  calling  of 
essiah  (§17),  we  must  not,  with  Lechler  (p.  18),  lay  any  special  weight  upon 
le  absence  of  the  name  of  Son. 
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person  foreseen  by  Messianic  prophecy  as  the  One  through 
whom  God  would  accomplish  the  completion  of  salvation,  yet 
royal  dominion  was  too  essential  a  feature  of  the  prophetic 
picture  of  the  Messiah,  that  the  latter  could  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  fulfilled,  so  long  as  that  feature  was  not  yet  realized 
Now,  however,  the  whole  house  of  Israel  could  know  assuredly 
that  God  has  made  the  crucified  Jesus  Lord  and  Messiah 
(ii.  36).  It  is  true,  the  Son  of  David,  whom  God  Himself 
had  anointed  (§  38,  b),  had  not  ascended  the  throne  of  His 
father  David,  as  the  national  expectation  hoped ;  but  this  was 
only  in  order  that  He  might  exchange  it  for  the  throne  of  the 
world,  that  instead  of  being  the  King  of  Israel  He  might 
become  the  Lord  of  all  (x.  36).  It  is  now  that  He  has  first 
become  the  comer-stone  of  the  completed  theocracy  (iv.  11), 
the  Captain,  to  which  position  God  has  exalted  Him  (v.  31). 
But  He  is  designated  not  only  the  Lord  of  the  theocracy  or 
of  believers,  but  also  simply  the  Lord  (ii.  36,  xi.  23,  24; 
cf.  0  Kvpto^  'Ifjaoik:  i  21,  iv.  33,  xi.  20,  xv.  11),  as  only 
Jehovah  HimseK  is  named.  For,  following  the  example  of 
the  LXX.,  here  also  the  Old  Testament  name  of  God  is 
rendered  in  quotations  by  6  Kvpio^  (ii.  20,  25,  34,  iv.  26, 
and  frequently),  and  God  is  designated  simply  6  /cvpLo<;  (L  24, 
iii.  19,  iv.  29,  cf.  ii  39).  If  now  Jesus  has  become  the 
Kvpiof;  in  the  same  comprehensive  sense,  then  a  saying,  which 
treats  of  the  ia5/3io9-Jehovah,  may  also  be  applied  without 
more  ado  to  the  /ici;/)to9-Jesus,  and  that,  too,  a  saying  which 
speaks  of  the  invocation  of  God  (ii.  20,  21,  cf.  vii  59,  60). 
The  Messiali  who  is  exalted  to  this  KvpioTri^  must,  of  course, 
be  a  divine  being  (cf.  §  19,  c^,  although,  for  the  earliest  pro- 
clamation, this  conclusion  gave  no  occasion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  in  how  far  such  an  exaltation  was  rooted 
in  the  original  nature  of  His  person. 

{d)  If  it  is  after  His  exaltation  from  the  earth  that  Jesus 
has  first  entered  upon  His  full  Messianic  dignity,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  His  earthly  life  was  not  yet  the  manifestation 
of  the  Messiah  which  prophecy  had  looked  forward  to,  the 
manifestation  which  was  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  consum- 
mation (§  38,  a).  He  must  be  sent  once  more,  as  He  was 
sent  the  first  time  (iii  26).  Without  referring  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus,  it  is  assumed  in  iii.  20  as  self-evident,  that  a 
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le  will  come  when  God  will  send  this  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
)ointed  for  the  nation  (read :  t6v  .  .  .  Xpicrrov  ^Irjaovv), 
en  He  comes  forth,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  prophecy. 
His  full  Messianic  glory,  to  bring  to  the  people  the  times 
the  Messianic  consummation  (ver.  19).  Thus,  even  the 
;us  who  is  enthroned  and  ruling  in  heaven  (ver.  21)  is 
',  yet  in  a  perfect  manner  that  which  the  Messiah  is  to  be 
the  people ;  but  that  no  other  one  than  this  Jesus  will  one 
r  come  as  the  Messiah,  and  that,  too,  not  only  as  the  accom- 
sher,  but  also  as  the  judge  of  the  world  ordained  of  God 
42) — it  is  this  that  the  proclamation  of  His  Messiahship 
meant  to  prove. 

§  40.  TJiC  Coming  of  tJie  Messianic  Time. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  there  has  commenced 
i  Messianic  end  of  the  times,  which  already  bestows 
lential  Messianic  saving  blessings,  (b)  As  a  condition  of 
rticipating  in  these  the  apostolic  message  at  once  demands 
i  works  repentance,  (c)  This  manifests  itself,  first  of  all, 
the  believing  acceptance  of  this  message,  and  in  the  recog- 
ion  of  Jesus  as  the  MessiaL  (d)  As  the  immediate  sequel, 
wrever,  of  this  end  of  the  times  which  has  already  com- 
jnced,  the  Messianic  judgment  is  to  be  looked  for,  from  which 
ly  the  Messiah  can  deliver  all  who  call  upon  His  name. 
(a)  Although  the  Messiah  had  not  yet  brought  the  com- 
jtion  of  salvation,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  with 
3  appearance  there  had  commenced  the  Messianic  time  to 
lich  all  the  prophets  had  pointed  (iii.  24),  as  the  last  days 
rj(arai  rjfiepai,  as  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  nnnK 
?f? ;  cf.  Gen.  xlix.  1 ;  Mic  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  ii.  2),  in  which  all  the 
crees  of  Jehovah  must  be  accomplished.  In  iL  17  Peter 
pressly  inserts  this  term,  techn.  of  Messianic  prophecy 
X)  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  whose  fulfilment  he  there  points 
t,  in  order  to  show  that  with  this  fulfilment  at  least  the 
essianic  end  of  the  times  had  come.  If,  however,  that  is 
3  case,  then  with  it  essential  blessings  of  salvation  must 
\o  already  be  given.  Now,  as  such  a  blessing,  the  prophecy 
Joel  ii.  28  f.  names  a  universal  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit : 
is  has  taken  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ii  16  ff.),  and 
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is  ever  repeated  afresh  in  the  case  of  those  w'ho  believe  in  the 
Messiah  (ii  38).  The  Baptist  had  already  stated  that  the 
Messiah  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt  iiL  11), 
and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  conscious  of  having  received 
this  gift  through  their  exalted  Lord  (il  33).^  The  other  essen- 
tially Messianic  blessing  of  salvation  (§  22,  a)  is  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sins  which  was  promised  by  all  the  prophets  for  the 
Messianic  time,  and  which,  like  the  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  is  also  secured  through  the  mediation  of  the  Messiah 
{BiA  rov  ovofULTo^  aifTov,  z.  43) ;  this  can  now  be  offered  to 
eveiy  one  on  the  occasion  of  his  entrance  into  His  Church 
(ii  38,  iii.  19,  v.  31),  in  consequence  of  the  authority  which 
was  bestowed  upon  it  by  Jesus  (§  31,  c).  Even  the  miracles 
of  healing,  in  which  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  proved  itself 
to  be  a  revelation  of  Jehovah,  who  had  come  in  the  time  of 
salvation  with  help  and  blessing  to  His  people  (§  20,  d), 
repeat  themselves  within  the  Church  (ii  43,  v.  12,  vi  8, 
viii  6,  7, 13).  Only,  in  order  to  glorify  His  Messiah  (iv.  10), 
Grod  now  works  them,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  disciples 
(cf.  ix.  40,  xxviii.  8),  through  the  name  of  Jesus  (iv.  30) ;  ie., 
on  the  occasion  of  miracles,  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  denotes 
His  Messianic  dignity,  must  be  called  upon  (iii.  6,  c£  xvi  18), 
and  thus  it  is  brought  out,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  that  this  grace  of  God  is 
bestowed  upon  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of  Jesus 
may  be  conceived  of  as  that  which  works  the  cure  (iii  16),  or 
Jesus  Himself  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  His  healing 
activity  by  the  hands  of  His  disciples  (ix.  34). 

^  Just  as  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  the  Spirit  appears  here  also  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  supernatural  gifts  of  grace  (cf.  §  18,  a,  footnote  2) ;  for  in  the  speak- 
ing with  tongues  (iL  4,  x.  46,  cf.  viii.  18),  in  prophesying  (xix.  6,  cf.  I  16), 
and  in  seeing  visions  (vii.  55),  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  forthwith 
reveals  itself  in  visible  and  audible  phenomena  ;  the  Spirit  works  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  with  which  the  disciples  bear  witness  to  the  truth  (vL  3, 10, 
vii.  51).  It  is  true  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  by  no  means  regarded 
merely  as  **  wonderful  phenomena,"  but  as  the  equipment  of  the  servants 
of  God  for  the  work  that  is  laid  upon  them  (ii.  18) ;  but  nowhere  does  the 
Spirit  appear  as  the  principle  of  the  new  moral  life.  Nor  is  the  Spirit  con- 
ceived of  as  personal,  but  as  a  gift  of  God  (il  38,  v.  32,  ^iii.  20,  cf.  x.  45, 
3d.  17) ;  and  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  v.  32  in  order  to  prove  the  contrary, 
the  circumstance  is  overlooked  that  tliere  it  is  not  the  Spirit  itself,  but  the  fact 
of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  §  39,  b)  that  testifies  to  the  exaltation  of 
Josus. 
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(b)  Participation  in  these  blessings  is  attached,  however,  to 
certain  conditions.    As  Jesus  Himself  was  sent  by  God  to  turn 
Awaj  His  feUow-conntiynieu  from  their  previous  iniquities, 
and  so  to  make  them  sharers  in  the  Messianic  blessings 
(iiL  26),  80  His  apostles  demand  repentance  (iL  38,  vUL  22) 
and  the  consequent  change  in  men's  moral  walk,  and  make 
this  the  condition  of  their  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(iiL  19,  V.  31,  vuL  22).     This  demand  is  grounded,  however, 
flot  only  upon  the  general  assumption  of  human  sinfulness, 
but  also,  under  the   special   circumstances  of  the   earliest 
apostolic  preaching,  upon  the  grievous  sin  which  the  people 
kd  committed,  in  that,  through  the  choice  of  Barabbas,  they 
kd  made  themselves  guilty  of  the  denial  of  Jesus  and  sharers 
in  the  guilt  of  His  death  (iiL  13—15).    But  as  the  proclamation 
of  Jesus  not  only  demanded  repentance,  but  also  effectively 
called  it  into  existence  (§21,  c),  so  also  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles.     Grod  has  exalted  Jesus  to  His  right  hand  in  order 
that  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  see,  may -now  know  that  He  was 
God's  choBen  Messiah,  and  that,  consequently.  His  death  was 
a  grievous  sin,  and  so  may  be  led  to  repentance.     If,  in  this 
sense,  God  has,  by  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  given  the  people 
the  strongest  motive  for  repentance  (v.  31,  cf.  xi.  18),  then 
the  proclamation  of  His  exaltation  by  the  apostles  must  vigor- 
ously work  this  repentance.     Through  repentance  those  who 
fttrticipate  in  the  Messianic  salvation  become  a  fellowship  of 
trae  servants  of  God  (iv.  29,  ii.  18,  cf.  §  32,  a),  a  fellowship 
Vfhich  walks  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (ix.  31). 

(c)  It  is  only  the  j&rst  and  most  obvious  evidence  of  this 
^pentance,  if  those  who  rejected  the  message  of  God  which 
vas  addressed  to  them  through  Jesus  now  accept  the  procla- 
mation of  God's  new  messengers.     The  apostles,  namely,  are 
the  witnesses  chosen  of  God ;  they  have  received,  through 
Jesus,  His  conmiand  to  preach  unto  the  people  (x.  41,  42) ; 
and,  in  the  execution  of  this  command,  they  are  obedient  to 
God  alone  (iv.  19,  v.  29).    As  regards  them,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  obedience  which  God  demands  consists  in  this,  that 
men  receive  their  message,  in  which  a  word  of  God  Himself 
(iv.  29)  is  addressed  to  the  people,  as  true  (cf.  ii.  41,  viiL  14) ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  obedience  appears  in  v.  32  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.     Standing  as  it  does 
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in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  the  word,  believing,  in  xv.  7 
(cf.  ver.  9),  can  denote  only  tins  trustful  acceptance  of  the 
message  (§  29,  c), — it  can  only  mean  that  one  believes  him 
who  brings  the  joyous  message  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  (viii.  12).*  In  such  a  case  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  they  now  call  Jesus,  whom  the  people  once  rejected,  their 
Lord  and  Master,  because  they  have  known  assuredly  from  the 
apostolic  message  that  God  has  made  Him  this  (iL  36).  They 
must  call  upon  Jesus  who  is  thus  confessed  to  be  the  Messiah 
(ver.  21) ;  through  this  name,  which  they  must  then,  naturally, 
confess,  they  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (x.  43) ;  for  this 
name's  sake  they  must  suffer  dishonour  and  sacrifice  their  life 
(v.  41,  XV.  26,  cf.  §  29, 6).  Inasmuch,  now,  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  expressed  in  this  name, 
and  therewith  the  assurance  is  given  that  through  Him  all 
the  divine  promises  of  salvation  are  fulfilled,  there  is  no  doubt 
already  included  in  this  faith  the  confidence  that,  through 
Him,  all  the  Messianic  blessings  of  salvation  will  be  received. 
In  XV.  11,  however,  faith  appears  expressly  as  trust  in  the 
deliverance  that  is  to  be  expected,  through  Jesus,  in  the 
Messianic  judgment. 

(d)  With  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
immediately  connected  the  coming  of  the  day  of  Jehovah,  i,e. 
of  the  great  Messianic  day  of  judgment,  amid  dreadful  signs 
in  heaven  (Joel  ii.  30  f.).  By  adopting  this  part  also  of  the 
prophecy  (ii.  19,  20)  Peter  wishes  to  intimate  explicitly  that, 
as  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  last  days  which  have  already 
commenced,  the  Messianic  day  of  judgment  is  near  at  hand ; 
and  according  to  §  39,  ti^  this  is  the  day  of  the  second  sending 
of  Jesus,  seeing  that  He  comes  as  the  Lord  and  Messiah  who 

*  As  in  the  discourses  of  Jesiw,  so  here  also  faith  is  probably  not  yet  directly 
referred  to  the  person  of  Jesus ;  for  in  x.  43  iravrm,  row  in^rtvtvrm,  %U  mlriv  is 
probably  an  addition  of  Luke's,  which  is  obviously  superfluous  alongside  of 
%m,  Tov  itifutT0s  avT9v,  and  xi.  17  belongs  to  a  discourse  whose  derivation  from 
the  Petrine  source  is  doubtful  (§  35,  6).  On  the  other  hand,  n  iri^rtf  stands  in 
iii.  16,  6,  just  as  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  (§  29,  c),  for  the  wonder-working  trust 
in  God,  which,  however,  is  in  so  far  owing  to  the  Messiah  (ii  2/  ttvrtv)  as  only  the 
assurance,  that  the  grace  of  God.  which  surmounts  all  difficulties  has  appeared 
in  Him,  could  lead  to  such  a  trust  in  God's  miraculous  help.  For  this  reason  it 
is  really  the  name  of  Jesus  which  has  restored  soundness  to  the  cripple,  because 
of  the  confidence  which  Peter  places  in  it  (•«•*  rf  vrirru  rtu  ifcftarts),  when,  ia 
the  name  of  Jesus,  he  commanded  him  to  walk  (iii.  16  a,  cf.  iv.  10). 
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las   been  appointed  judga     The  present  generation  of  the 

people,  laden  as  it  is  with  the  most  heinous  sin  (note  b,  ii.  40  : 

y€i/€a  a-Kcikia ;  cf.  Deut  xxxii.  5),  can  naturally  only  look  for 

destruction  in  this  judgment  (viiL  20 :  awtoXeia,  cf.  §  34,  c), 

unless  a  way  of  deliverance  is  pointed  out  to  it      Such  a 

way,  however,  Peter  has  pointed  out  to  the  people  (ii.  40),  by 

explaining  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  that  every  one  who  shall  call 

on  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  be  saved,  as  referring  to  the 

name  of  Jesus  who  has  been  exalted  to  be  Lord  and  Messiah 

(ver.  21).    There  is  no  other  name  given  among  men,  whereby 

men  can  be  saved,  than  the  name  of  the  Messiah ;  therefore  it 

is  in  Him  alone,  as  the  Lord  of  the  completed  theocracy,  that 

its  members  can  find  the  Messianic  salvation  (iv.  11  f.).     In 

80  far  Jesus  is  exalted  not  only  to  be  tlie  Lord,  but  also  to  be 

the  Saviour  (v.  31).     As  the  Messiah  who  is  ordained  to  be 

the  judge  (x.  42)  He  has  naturally  also  to  determine  who 

shall  be  delivered  from  this  judgment;    and,  according  to 

XV.  11,  He  will,  through  His  favour,  deliver  all  who  show,  by 

their  calling  upon  Him,  that  they  have  penitently  received  the 

message   of  salvation.      With  deliverance  from  destruction, 

however,  there  is  at  the   same  time   given   the   completed 

salvation,  which,  according  to  §  34  6,  consists  in  (eternal)  life. 

Accordingly,  Jesus  has  also  become  the  Prince  of  this  life 

(iiL  1 5  :  apj(riyo<;  t^9  ^(orjsi) :  as  the  One  who  has  been  led  to 

life  through  the  resurrection.  He  shows  to  all  the  way  of  life.' 


CHAPTER    IL 

THE  MOTHER  CHURCH  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

§  41.  The  Church  and  the  Apostles, 

At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  founded  by  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  and  the  institution  of  the  rite  of 
baptism,  to  the  reception  of  which  participation  in  the  forgive- 

'  The  inaccnrate  translation  of  ipx^y^f  ^7  **  author  "  has  caused  Gess  to  think 
^clusiyely  of  the  life-giying  power  of  Jesus  as  shown  in  His  miracles  of  healing 
(ii  p.  6). 
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ncss  of  sins  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  henceforth  attached 
(b)  The  Church  continued  bound  together  by  their  participating 
in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  by  the  realization  of  biothezty 
fellowship  with  one  another,  by  the  rite  of  the  breakixig  of 
bread,  and  by  common  prayer,     (c)  An  organization  is  inci- 
dentally given  to  the  Church  through  the  appointment  of 
overseers  of  the  poor ;  the  place  of  these  is  taken  later  by 
the  elders  who  also  officially  look  after  its  other  conoems; 
while  the  younger  members  of  the  Church,  without  any  express 
official  position,  attend   to  its  outward  services.      (d)  The 
apostles  devote  themselves  wholly  and  diligently  to  prayer 
and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  without,  however,  claiming  any 
specific  qualification  or  authority. 

(a)  Through  the  baptism  of  Hie  Spirit  at  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost the  exalted  Christ  had  again  borne  witness  of  Himself  to 
His  disciples  as  the  One  who  would  and  could  bring  about  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;   there  was 
now  a  Church  of  Christ  (17  iKKXrjaia  simply:  v.  11, viiL  1,  3) 
within  the  Old  Testament  Church  of  God,  a  Church  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  Himself  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  the  place  of  its  realization.     This  was  not  a  school  or  a 
sect,  which  was  bound  together  by  peculiar  dogmas  or  religious 
ceremonies ;  but  as  the  Old  Testament  Church  had  been  bound 
together  by  the  divinely-appointed  bond  of  blood  relationship, 
so  this  Church  was  bound  together  by  the  divine  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  the  bestowal  of  which  declared  its  members  to  be  the 
true  servants  of  Jehovah  (ii.  18),  in  whose  midst  the  com- 
pleted theocracy  with  all  its  blessings  must  be  realized.    From 
those,  however,  who    should   henceforth  be  gained  by  the 
apostolic  preaching,  and  who  should  wish  to  connect  them- 
selves with  this  Church,  Peter  already,  according  to  his  first 
Pentecostal    sermon,  demanded   the   baptism    of   repentance 
(ii.  38  :  fieTavoT^aare  /cal  /SoTTTKrOifra)  e/caaro^),  which  John  bad 
once  demanded  from  the  whole  nation.     By  submersion  the 
resolution  to  abandon  entirely  the  old  disposition,  and  to  begin 
a  new  life  as  a  new  man,  was  to  be  represented  and  confirmed 
in  a  symbolical  act.     That  which  was  new  was  only  this,  that 
the  act  of  submersion  was  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
(\'iii  16  :  eh  to  ovofxa  rov  Kvpiov  ^Iijaov;  cf.  ii.  38  :  errl  ri 
opofiari,  X.   48  :    iv  t^   ovo/xaTi,  which  has  essentially  the 
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same  significazxc8y  In  this  way  expression  was  given  to  the 
&ct  that  this  act  included  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
I/nd  and  Messiah^  a  recognition  which  was  denoted  by  the 
name  which  was  currently  given  to  EUm  in  the  Church.  If, 
however,  in  this  way,  the  two  demands  were  fulfilled  to  which 
participation  in  the  saving  blessings  of  the  Messianic  time 
was  attached  (§  40,  b,  c),  these  must  also  have  immediately 
become  the  portion  of  those  who  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 
repentance  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Accordingly  Peter  promises 
to  those,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  baptized,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (IL  38).^  In  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  manifested  in  externally  perceptible 
phenomena  (§  40,  a),  believers  had  the  pledge  that  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  (cf.  xix.  5,  6);  and  by  means  of  it  the 
exalted  Christ  gave  them  the  assurance  that  it  was  according 
to  His  will  and  in  His  name  that  the  apostles  had  instituted 
this  sign  of  the  covenant  (c£  §  31,  b).  Peter  could  therefore 
describe  baptism  as  the  way  which  leads  to  the  Messianic 
salvation  (iL  40),  inasmuch  as,  by  its  reception,  they  entered 
into  the  Church,  which  its  exalted  Lord  must  deliver  from 
destruction  when  He  returns  to  judgment  (cf.  §  40,  rf).' 

^  That  this  was  the  original  expression  for  the  specific  nse  of  the  rite  of 
btptism  in  the  Christian  Church,  appears  unquestionable  from  1  Cor.  i.  13,  15 
(cL  X.  2).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  naming  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  expres- 
liicm  of  the  acknowledgment  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  significance  which  it  gained  for  the  rite  of  baptism,  very  early  left  its  mark 
in  the  technical  Messianic  name  (o  Xfi^ris)  being  divested  of  its  appellative 
tense  and  joined  with  the  name  Jesus  into  a  nomen  proprium  {^infvs  Xpt^rig : 
iL  38,  iiL  6,  iv.  10,  viiL  12,  x.  36 — yet  almost  only  where  the  point  in  question 
is  the  reverential  designation  of  the  Messiah) ;  yet  we  must  note  the  fact,  that 
in  these  very  discourses  i  Xft^ris  still  occurs  frequently  in  its  original  technical 
tppellative  sense  (ii.  81,  36,  iiL  18,  20,  iv.  26,  ix.  34,  cf.  v.  42,  viii.  5),  and  that 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  how  feur  that  expression,  which  is  found  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  already  belonged  to  the  source  which 
Lnke  employed. 

'  Thus,  then,  the  merely  symbolical  act  of  John's  baptism  of  repentance  had 
become  a  sacrament,  t.e.  the  vehicle  of  supernatural  gifts  of  grace.  Already 
it  is  plainly  a  secondary  feature,  when  Mark's  Gospel  ascribes  even  to  John's 
baptism  the  mediation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (i.  4).  The  earliest  tradition 
(Matt.  iiL  11)  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  exprtssly  reserves  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  coming  Messiah. 

'  Natnrally  this  does  not  forbid  that  the  exalted  Christ  Himself  was  not 
confined  to  this  order.  There  is  nowhere  any  indication  that  baptism  was 
considered  necessary  for  those  who  had  already  become  disciples  of  Jesus,  and 
had  been  led  to  repentance  and  faith  by  Himself.     The  first  Church  of  the  dis* 
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(V)  A  short  description  of  the  life  of  the  first  Church  is 
given  in  ii  42,  very  probably  according  to  the  Petrine  source, 
since  in  ii.  43—47  Luke  has  sought  to  explain  and  supplement 
it.    According  to  this  description,  the  Church  gathered  around 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  (which  was,  indeed,  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus),  just  as  the  stedfast 
following  of  Jesus,  for  the  purpose  of  continually  hearing  His 
teaching,  was,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Messiah,  the  sign  of 
enduring  discipleship  (§  29,  a).     Moreover,  even  the  name 
fjLa0r)Tai  appears  to  have  been  retained  in  the  circle  of  the 
mother  Church  (xv.  10,  cf.  vi  1,  2,  ix.  36,  xi.  29).     It  was 
bound  together  by  the  bond  of  an  inner  fellowship  (Koivapia); 
within   the   wider   brotherhood   of  their  fellow -countrymen 
(ii.   29,  37,  iii  17)  it  formed   a  closer  brotherhood  (i  15, 
xi.  29,  XV.  1,  and  frequently),  in  which  they  addressed  one 
another  as  aB€\<l)ol  (c£  i.  16,  vi.  3,  xiL  17,  xv.  7,  13),  just  as 
Jesus  had  already  taught  His  adherents  to  regard  themselves 
as  brethren  (§  25,  c).     This  brotherly  fellowship  found  its 
expression  in  their  compassionate  provision  for  the  widows 
(vi.  1),  and,  naturally,  also  for  the  poor  in  general ;  for  this 
purpose  not  a  few  well-to-do  members  of  the  Church  sold  all 
their  possessions  (iv.  37),  without  this,  however,  being  regarded 
as  a  duty  (v.  4).    Their  meals  were  in  common ;  and  at  them 
the  breaking  of  bread  of  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
supper   was   repeated    in    a    holy   memorial    feast    (iL  42, 
cf.  §  31, 6).     Lastly,  according  to  ii.  42,  the  fellowsliip  of  the 
disciples  was  a  fellowship  for  prayer  (cf.  i.  14,  iv.  24,  xii.  12), 
in  keeping  with  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  made  prayer 
(which  would  also  be  heard)  the  privilege  and  duty  of  His 
adherents  (§  20,  b,  30,  b).     That,  accordingly,  the  members  of 
the  Church  had  their  fixed  and  separate  assemblies,  in  which 
they  were  conscious  of  their  common  confession  in  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  in  common  prayer,  admits 
of  no  doubt. 

(c)  As  Jesus  has  not  determined  anything  regarding  an 

(uplcs  receives  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  without  baptism  (ii.  33) ;  and  so,  too,  the 
lirst  Church  of  the  uncircumcised  (x.  44),  in  order  that  their  baptism  might  be 
occasioned  by  a  divine  ^n^i?**  (x.  47,  xi.  15-17,  cf.  also  ix.  17  f.).  The  case  even 
occurs  in  wliich  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  does  not  immediately  foUow  upon  baptism 
<viii.  IC,  cf.  ver.  12). 
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zation  of  the  future  Church  (§  31,  c),  so  neither  have 
>ostles,  at  first,  considered  such  an  organization  to  be 
ary.  As,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  Church, 
Iministration  of  provision  for  the  poor  became  more 
IS,  and  required  greater  care  in  order  that  abuses  might 
ided,  the  Church  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  apostles, 
ad  up  to  this  time  received  and  administered  the  love- 
iv.  37,  V.  2),  to  choose  seven  men  qualified  by  the 
s  gift  of  wisdom  to  undertake  this  di£Bcult  task 
-6).  These  seven  men  (xxi.  8  :  oi  iirra)  are  not  styled 
\3,  although  it  is  a  iuucovia  which  they  undertake 
.  Later,  we  find  also  the  institute  of  the  elders  of  the 
)gue  imitated  in  the  Church,  in  the  irpeafivrepoi,  whose 
I  accordingly  must  have  been  the  management  of  the 
lal  affairs  of  the  ChurcL  Now,  since  there  was  amoug 
none  more  important  and  more  extensive  than  that  of 
ling  for  the  poor,  and  since  in  xi.  30  it  is  really  the 
,  as  it  had  previously  been  the  apostles,  who  receive  the 
ifts,  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  temporary  interrup- 
f  the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  Church  (viii  1),  in 
luence   of  which  we  see  one  of  the  seven  henceforth 

as  an  evangelist  (viii  5,  26  ff.,  xxl  8),  these  elders 
he  place  and  adopted  the  duties  of  the  seven  men,  who 
een  chosen  only  ad  Iwc,  into  their  more  comprehensive 
I  activity.  Nowhere  do  the  elders  appear  as  a  teaching 
pity;  not  even  at  the  apostolic  council  (Lechler,  p.  308), 

their  activity  comes  out  so  prominently  (xv.  2,  6, 
3,  xvL  4)  probably  only  because  the  question  discussed 
had,  besides  its  religious  side,  an  importance  of  the 
st  consequence  for  the  social  life  of  the  ChurcL  Also 
i  18  fif.  they  consult  with  Paul  as  to  measures  for 
aining  peace  and  order  in  the  Church  (cf.  ver.  22).  The 
;er  members  of  the  Church  (v.  6,  10:  oi  vedrrepoi  or 
rKoi),  without  any  special  office,  perform  the  external 
es  of  the  congregation,  among  which  even  the  external 
mance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  appears  to  be  counted 

0- 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  charge  of  Jesus  (§31,  a) 
>08tles  describe  as  their  specific  activity,  in  which  they 
d  not  to  be  hindered  by  the  management  of  the  external 
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affairs  of  the  Church,  the  huLKovia  rod  \6yov  (vL  2,  4),  in 
consequence  of  which  they  form  the  teaching  authority  in  the 
Church.     With   this  'iuucovLa   rou   \oyov,  so    far    as    it  is 
exercised  within  the  circle  of  the  Church,  there  is  probably 
closely  connected  also  the  leading  of  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation  (vi.  4:    TTpoaeuxn),  which,  equally  with  teaching, 
involves  the  guiding  of  the  assembly.     Although  they  origi- 
nally also  look  after  its  external  afiGEors,  yet  they  soon  relieve 
themselves  of  this  duty,  because  they  consider  that  it  does 
not  fall  within  their  specific  province  (note  c);   it  is  only, 
therefore,  as  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Chui'ch,  and 
not  in  virtue  of  their  apostolic  ofBice,  that  they  have  hitherto 
performed  this  task.    Not  once  do  we  perceive  them  exercising 
governmental  authority.    At  their  instigation  the  choice  d 
the  seven  men  was  resolved  upon  and  carried  out   by  the 
Church  (vi.  5,  cf.  i  23) ;  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  only 
prepared  the  way  for  the  decision  at  the  so-caUed  apostohc 
council ;  it  was  come  to,  however,  by  the  Church  in  agree- 
ment with  them  and  the  elders  (xv.  22,  23).    The  unmasking 
of  the  two  deceivers,  whom  the  punishment  of  God  overtakes 
(v.  3-10),  is  no  act  of  Church  discipline.     If  it  is  in  the 
apostles  that  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  deceived  and  put  to  the 
proof  (w.  3,  9),  this  is  only  because  it  is  they  who  have 
received  the  gifts  (ver.  2)  which  were  entrusted  to  the  Church, 
and  esteemed  by  it  because  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  have  received  the   Spirit,  and  the 
decree  of  the  Church  is  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (xv.  23, 28). 
If  signs  and  wonders  are  done  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles 
(il  43,  V.  12),  this  gift  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  confined 
to  them  (iv.  29  f.,  cf.  vi.  8,  viiL  6,  7, 13);  and  Peter  expressly 
opposes  the  idea  that  these  are  performed  by  means  of  any 
special  power  inhering  in  them  (ill  12).     Others  also  possess 
the  Spirit's  gift  of  wisdom  (vi  3,   10),  speak  through  the 
Spirit  (vi.  10,  \'ii.  51),  see  visions  (viL  55),  and  prophesy 
(xi.  27,  28  :  irpo^riTai,  cf.  xiii  1,  xv.  32,  xix.  6),  as  indeed 
the  Spirit,  who  is  bestowed  upon  all,  is  the  principal  of  all 
the  gifts  of  grace  (§  40,  a).     If  it  is  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  apostles'  hands  that  the  Samaritans   receive   the   Holy 
Gliost  (viii.  17,  19),  ver.  15  shows  that  this  is  only  a  symbol 
signifying  that  it  was  for  them  that  the  apostles  were  praying 
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(cf.  vi  4);  and  in  ix.  17  (cf.  ver.  12)  even  this  laying  on  of 
hands  is  performed  by  one  of  the  disciples  with  the  same 
effect     So  in  vi  6  the  laying  on  of  hands  only  accompanies 
ih&  prayer  with  which  the  apostles  induct  into  their  office 
the  men  who,  on  account  of  their  fitness,  had  been  chosen  as 
overseers  of  the  poor ;  in  an  analogous  manner  the  prophets 
and  teachers  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  induct  Barnabas  and 
Sinl  into  the  missionary  office  to  which  they  were  called 
(xuL  3),  while  in  xiv.  23   the  officers  of  the   Church  are 
^inted  only  with  prayer.     If,  in  the  last  place,  it  is  the 
apostles  who,  according  to  viii  14,  appear  to  make  provision 
&r  the  union  of  those  recently  converted  with  the  mother 
Chuich,  it  is  the  mother  Church  itself  which,  in  an  altogether 
analogous  case,  does  this  by  means  of  one  of  its  other  mem- 
bers (xi  22)* 


§  42.  TTie  Conversion  of  the  whole  of  Israel. 

The  mission  of  the  apostles  to  Israel  is  only  the  resumption 
<tf  the  evangelizing  and  converting  activity  of  Jesus ;  through 
flie  complete  conversion  of  Israel  it  is  to  render  the  return  of 
«fesus  and,  therewith,  the  coming  of  the  consummation  of  all 
Qiings  possible.  (6)  Accordingly,  there  is  still  granted  to  the 
Elation  a  season  of  repentance ;  even  the  putting  to  death  of 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin  of  ignorance,  and  only 
Bnal  disobedience  towards  Him  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sin 
of  presumptuousness,  for  which  extirpation  from  the  nation  is 
appointed  as  punishment  (c)  There  remains,  therefore,  to 
^  apostles  the  hope  that  converted  Israel  wiU  be  the  Church 

*  The  prominent  position  which  Peter  assumes  in  the  Chnrch  is  a  result  of 

^  peculiar  qualifications,  in  consequence  of  which  he  throughout  takes  the 

W  in  word  and  in  deed  ;  it  is  not  a  position  which  is  officially  fixed.     It  was 

only  later  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  result  of  a  supremacy  which  Jesus  had 

jifn  him,  and  tiiat  they  applied  to  him  alone  the  promise  of  the  power  of  the 

iqni  (Katt  xvL  19),  inasmuch  as  they  explained  it  in  accordance  with  Isa. 

zxiL  22.    Alongside  of  him,  the  sons  of  Zehedee  (see,  on  the  one  hand,  xii.  2, 

a  the  other,  iiL  1,  8,  4,  11,  iv.  13,  19,  viii  14),  who  already  stood  nearest  to 

Jma  (§  81,  a),  must  haye  been  specially  prominent.    After  Peter's  imprison- 

wtai^  James^  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  takes  his  place,  although  we  hear 

soditng  as  to  any  express  determination  of  the  matter  (xii.   17,  xv.   13, 

cf.  xxi.  18). 
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of  the  time  of  the  consummation,  and  with  this  hope  there  is 
necessarily  involved  their  firm  adherence  to  the  law  of  the 
fathers.  (d)  Even  the  renewed  threatening  prophecy  of 
Stephen  and  his  fearful  castigatory  sermon  have  not  attacked 
the  holy  things  of  Israel,  nor  do  they  yet  pronounce  the 
divine  sentence  of  rejection  upon  the  nation. 

(a)  According  to  §  31,  a  the  real  commission  of  the 
apostles  is  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  whole  nation.  They 
are  the  witnesses  chosen  by  God,  the  witnesses  who  aw 
specially  qualified  to  proclaim  the  resurrection,  and  who  are 
charged  with  the  message  to  the  people  (x.  41,  42,  of.  iv.  19, 
V.  29).  The  significance  of  their  number,  twelve,  as  referring 
to  the  nation  of  the  twelve  tribes,  is  expressly  recognised  in 
the  choice  of  one  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Judas  (i.  20).* 
Through  Jesus  God  had  sent  the  glad  tidings  to  the  children 
of  Israel  (x.  36);  but  since  the  realization  of  salvation 
remained  dependent  upon  the  repentance  of  the  nation,  it  had 
been  His  first  effort  to  lead  each  individual  in  the  nation  to 
turn  away  from  sin  (iii.  26).  This  effort  had  been  in  vain; 
instead  of  being  converted,  the  nation  had  killed  its  Messiah. 
Thereby  the  direct  development  of  the  Messianic  work  of 
salvation  which  had  been  originally  intended  was  interfered 
with.  The  slain  Messiah  had  been  raised  up  by  God  and 
exalted  to  heaven ;  but  now  this  very  exaltation  must  become 
to  the  nation  the  most  powerful  motive  of  repentance  fv.  31,  for 
which  see  §  40,  h).  Accordingly,  the  apostles  were  once  more 
sent  to  the  people  of  Israel  (x.  42)  with  the  message  regarding 
tlie  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  demand  of  repentance. 
Jesus  must  now  remain  in  heaven  until  the  times  of  the 
general  conversion  of  which  Malachi  (iv.  5  f.)  had  prophesied 
(iiL  21).  That  it  is  of  this  that  the  aTroKaTafrraai^  irdirmv 
is  to  be  understood  is  shown  by  Mark  ix.  12,  and  confirmed 

1  They  can  choose  this  successor  of  Judas  only  from  such  as  hare  been 
constant  followers  of  Jesus  (i.  21,  22)  during  the  whole  time  to  which  their 
preaching  refers  (x.  37-41).  Iktween  those  with  this  qualification  whom  the 
Church  pats  forAvard  (i.  23)  Ood  Himself  decides  by  means  of  the  lot  which  is 
cast  after  He  has  been  called  upon  (i.  24-26).  In  accordance  with  the  promiie 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  x.  20,  cf.  §  21,  r,  footnote  1)  they  are  specially  qualified  by  tha 
Spirit  to  defend  themselves  before  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  8),  and  also  othenriae 
equipped  for  the  preaching  of  the  word  (iv.  31).  Yet  they  are  far  from  claiming 
the  exclusive  right  of  preaching  (of.  vi.  10,  viii.  4,  5,  xi.  19,  20). 
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>y  the  context.  Not  till  then  would  the  nation  be  prepared 
m  the  final  consummation  of  all  things  which  Jesus  was  to 
biring  on  the  occasion  of  His  second  mission  as  the  Messiah 
appointed  for  them  (iii  20,  cf.  §  39,  eQ.  In  this  sense  it 
depends  upon  their  repentance  and  conversion  whether  the 
promised  times  of  refreshing,  i.e.  the  Messianic  time  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  can  come  (ver.  19).  To  bring  about  the 
fulfilment  of  this  condition  is  the  task  of  the  mission  of  the 
apostles  to  Israel 

(b)  It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  Messianic  salvation  is 
appointed  for  the  people  of  Israel  (il  39  :  vfuv  i;  iirayyeXia 
Kol  T0i9  ritcvoi^  vfi&v).  They  are  the  children  of  the  prophets 
who  have  promised  all  this  salvation  (iii  24),  they  are  the 
members  of  the  covenant  which  God  has  made  with  the  fathers 
and  in  which  He  has  engaged  Himself  to  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham (ver.  25).  This  may  surprise  us,  seeing  that,  according 
to  the  earliest  tradition,  Jesus  had  already  announced  the 
rejection  of  the  nation  (§  28,  d).  But  as  there  is  no  prophecy 
of  salvation  which  does  not  remain  dependent  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  those  who  are  to  be  blessed,  so  there  is  no  threatening 
prophecy  which  cannot  be  averted  by  a  penitent  conversion. 
Even  the  founding  of  a  Church  which  belongs  specially  to 
Christ  within  the  Old  Testament  national  Church  does  not 
yet  involve  the  rejection  of  the  latter,  since  the  former  may 
gradually  extend  itself  until  the  two  coincide.  That  the 
rejection  of  the  nation  which  was  threatened  by  Jesus  is  still 
suspended  for  a  time,  that  it  can  still  be  averted  by  the 
nation's  repentance,  this  is  the  presupposition  of  the  whole  of 
the  missionary  preaching  of  the  original  apostles.  The  Old 
Testament  distinguishes  between  sins  of  weakness  or  inad- 
vertence, which  are  committed  in  ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2, 
xxii.  14 :  ^)\^'^,  tear  ayvotav)  and  which  could  be  atoned  for 
by  the  institute  of  sacrifice,  and  such  sins  as,  committed  with 
daring  wickedness  (Num.  xv.  30  f.:  non  T3),  were  pimished 
with  extermination  from  among  the  people  {i^oKoOpevO^acTai 
ij  '^vxff  ixeivff  ix  rod  XaoS).  Peter  explicitly  proclaims  to 
the  people  that  even  the  daring  slaying  of  the  Messiah  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  committed  xar  Ay^oiav  (iii.  17), 
and  may  still  be  forgiven  in  consequence  of  a  penitent 
conversion  (ver.  19).     But  whoever  does  not  now  listen  to 
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the  prophet  promised  by  Moses,  ic.  to  the  Messiah,  over  him 
is  pronounced,  not  the  threatening  of  wrath  in  Deut  xviii.  19, 
but  the  very  formula  of  malediction  in  Num.  xv.  30  (iii  23), 
i.e.  he  has  committed  the  sin  of  which  Jesus  already  says  that 
it  cannot  be  forgiven  (§22,  b).  Accordingly  a  time  of  grace 
is  still  granted  to  the  nation ;  it  is  to  be  tried  whether  the 
one  great  arffietov,  to  which  Jesus  already  pointed  the  multitude 
when  it  demanded  a  miracle  (Matt.  xiL  39  =Luke  xL  29), 
cannot  yet  lead  them  to  repentance  (cf.  v.  31). 

{cy  The  apostles  still  hope  that  the  whole  of  Israel  will  be 
converted ;  this  hope  is  the  soul  of  their  missionary  labouis. 
It  is  not,  thereby,  said  that  every  individual  will  be  converted 
and  become  a  believer;  even  the  prophets  had  always  pro- 
phesied that  before  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  consumma- 
tion there  would  be  a  sifting,  by  which  the  unworthy  members 
of  the  nation  would  be  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
Messianic  salvation.  Those  individuals  among  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  great  Mes- 
sianic prophet,  and  to  attest  their  repentance  by  baptism  in 
His  name,  will  be  rooted  out  from  among  the  people  (note  i), 
so  that  ultimately  there  remain  only  believers  in  Israel; 
Israel,  converted  and  believing  in  the  Messiah,  this  Israel  wiD 
form  the  Church  of  the  end  of  the  times,  the  Church  which  is 
ripe  for  the  consummation  (note  a).*  With  this  hope  of  an 
ultimate  conversion  of  the  whole  of  Israel  in  this  sense  theie 
was,  liowever,  necessarily  involved  their  imqualified  adherence 
to  the  law  of  the  fathers.  If  Israel  as  a  nation  was  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  Messianic  consummation,  then  it  must  also  adhere 

-  With  this  hope  there  is,  jjcr  w,  given  tlic  possibility  that  a  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  forms  of  the  Israclitish  theocracy  may  still  take  place,  an«l 
therefore  that  the  prophecy  may  also  be  fulfilled  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  which  the  apostles,  at  least  originally,  hoped  (Acts  L  6).     That  this 
-vvas  still  hoped  for  later  in  the  apostolic  circle,  cannot  be  proven  ;  it  is  chanc^ 
teristic  of  the  mnnner  in  which  they  taught,  that  the  question  as  to  the  form  in 
wliich  the  times  of  refreshing  will  be  realized  (iii.  19)  is  not  entered  into  more 
particularly.     According  to  the  context,  the  axexecTaffTm^ts  of  iii  21  cannot  be  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (cf.  note  «),  and  the  heavenly  consummation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  promised  (§31)  can  be  reconciled  with  such 
a  hope  only  by  means  of  cliiliastic  ideas,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  at  this  time. 
Naturally  this  docs  not  forbid  that  here  and  there  such  hopes  were  cherished ; 
but  it  also  leaves  the  way  open  to  the  opinion  that,  by  the  sla}'ing  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  earthly  consummation  of  the  Israclitish  theocracy  was  forfeited  once 
and  for  ever. 
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to  its  law ;  for  Israel's  whole"national  life  rested  upon  this  law. 
Israel  was  a  nation  separated  from  the  nations  only  so  long  as 
it  adhered  to  this  law.     And  if  those  Israelites  who  believed 
in  the  Messiah  might  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  it,  they  could  not  have  done  so  without 
setting  up  such  a  wall  of  partition  between  themselves  and 
their  still  unbelieving  fellow-countrymen  as  would  have  made 
the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  any  great  extent  impossible. 
But  no  word  of  Jesus  set  His  disciples  free  from  obeying  the 
divine  law  (cf.  §  24)  to  which  they  were  engaged  by  circum- 
cision ;  hence  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  mother  Church 
remained  faithful  to  the  law,  and,  seeing  that  it  was  strict  in 
Uie  performance  of  all  its  duties,  even  became  zealous  for  it 
in  a  high  degree,  as  is  still  testified  of  it  in  xxi.  20  (cf.  ii  46, 
uil,x,  9,  14,  xxii.  12).^ 

{d)  The  attitude  of  Stephen  to  the  question  considered  in 
uote  c  is  naturally  to  be  gathered  mainly,  not  from  the  accusa- 
tion made  against  him  (vL  11,  13,  14),  but  from  his  own 
defence.     In  this,  however,  there  appears  no  indication  that 
he  regaixls  the  law  and  the  cultus  of  Israel  as  an  imperfect 
revelation  of  Grod  (cf.  Messner,  p.  174).     He  rather  sets  forth 
the  divine    origin  of  circumcision   (vii.   8),  he  delights   to 
describe  Moses  as  the  great  typical  deliverer  of  the  nation 
(w.  35-37),  he  makes  him  receive  the  law  from  the  mouth 
of  angels,  and  describes  it  as  \6yia  JSi/ra  (ver.  38),  and  as 
binding  upon  Israel  (ver.  53) ;  and  certainly  the  mediation 
by  angels  is  meant  to  guarantee  rather  than  to  question  the 
divine  character  of  this  law.     Just  as  little  does  he  pronounce 
the  eventual  rejection  of  the  nation  (cf.  Messner,  p.  174).     It 
is  true  the  patriarchs  have  already  sinned  against  Joseph,  who 
^as  exalted  by  God  (vii.  9,  10),  and  the  contemporaries  of 
Moees  have  not  recognised  in  him  the  deliverer  sent  by  God 
(vv.  25-28),  but  have  denied  him  (ver.  35),  and  afterwards, 

'  Tha  question  as  to  the  conditioDs  of  participation  in  the  Messianic  salvation 
^2K)t,  in  the  first  instance,  tonch  this  matter  at  alL  Just  as  certainly  as  no 
*ndy  piona  Jew  believed  that  becaose  of  his  piety  he  could  do  without  the  for- 
Sivmen  of  sins  and  tho  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  were  looked  for  from 
^Heniah,  so  little  could  this  piety,  per  scy  entitle  him  to  membership  in  th^ 
^Ittsianic  Church,  which  depended  upon  totally  different  conditions  (cf.  §  41,  a), 
Vsare  him  in  the  Messianic  judgment,  since  this  depended  solely  upon  his 
attitude  towards  the  MessialL 
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in  disobedience  to  him,  turned  to  idolatry  (vv.  39—43).    It 
is  true  that,  like  Jesus  Himself  (Matt  xxiil  31),  he  calls  the 
present  generation  the  sons  of  the  murderers  of  the  prophets, 
and  upbraids  them  as  being  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears,  because  they  resisted  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
spoke  to  them  in  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  as  their  fatheis 
had  resisted  the  Spirit  which  spoke  in  the   prophets  (vil 
51,  52),  and  did  not  even  fulfil  the  law  for  which  they  were 
zealous  (ver.  53).     But  all  this  is  still  only  a  sharp  casti- 
gatory  sermon  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  repentance; 
and  it  is  pure  arbitrariness  to  assume,  with  Schmid  (ii.  p.  36 
[R  Tr.  296]),  that  the  speaker  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  which  would  have  pronounced 
the  rejection  of  the  nation.     There  certainly  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  discourse  the  thought  that  the  divine  revelation 
of  salvation  is  not  confined  to  the  temple.     Abraham  received 
the  primary  divine  revelation  in  Mesopotamia,  and  came  later 
into  the  promised  land  (vv.  2-4).     His  descendants  had  to 
be  in  bondage  for  400  years  in  a  foreign  land  (ver.  6,  c£ 
vv.  9-36),  and  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  wher© 
the  revelation  of  the  law  was  given  them  (vv.  36,  38),  just  as 
it  was  in  a  foreign  land  that  God  appeared  to  Moses  himself 
(vv.  29,  30).    Even  in  the  splendid  days  of  Joshua  and  David, 
the  Israelites  worshipped  God  in  the  tabernacle  (w.  44-46), 
and  Solomon  first  dared  to  build  Him  a  temple ;  and  evea 
that  temple  was  not  yet,  according  to  the  word  of  the  pro- 
phet (Isa.  IxvL  1,  2),  the  real  and  exclusive  dwelling-place  of 
God  (vii.  47-50).     Since  these  remarks  are  meant  to  be  an 
apology  with  reference  to  the  statements  on  account  of  which 
he  was  accused,  nothing  is  more   likely  than  that   he  had 
reproduced  the  threatening  prophecy  of  Christ  regarding  the 
fall  of  the  temple ;  and,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  (§  24,  d), 
he  may  probably  have  connected  with  it  the  prospect  that 
with  this  catastrophe  the  system  of  worship,  whose  central 
point  was  the  temple,  would  also  be  changed.     But  certainly 
he  had  not  represented  this  as  taking  place  so  directly  as  the 
false  witnesses  asserted  (vi.  14),  but  had  threatened  it  in  the 
event  of  the  definitive  obduracy  of  the  nation,  an  obduracy 
which  was  no  doubt  always  growing  more  and  more  probable. 
The  whole  of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  was  conscious  that 
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lie  had  not  offended  against  the  holy  place  and  the  law; 
although  the  incisive  manner  in  which  his  threatening  words 
pointed  anew  to  the  catastrophe,  which  was  always  becoming 
more  and  more  unavoidable,  reawakened  in  the  people,  for  the 
first  time,  the  consciousness  that,  with  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, the  Messianic  sect  threatened  the  national  holy 
things. 

§  43.  The  Position  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the  Church. 

Although,  even  from  the  first,  there  was  reserved  for  the 
Gentiles  an  ultimate  participation  in  the  Messianic  salvation, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  He  would  one  day  lead  these  to  the 
completed  theocracy  was  left  to  God.    (6)  Express  intimations 
of  God  had  first  to  convince  the  mother  Church  that  it  was 
His  will  to  introduce  Gentiles  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Mes- 
sianic Church,  even  before  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of 
.  Israel,     (c)  At  the  apostolic  council  the  freedom  of  converted 
Gentiles  from  the  law  was  expressly  recognised,  in  opposition 
to  the  zealots,  who  demanded  that  they  should  pass  through 
Judaism,  and  only  precautions  were  taken  that  this  recognition 
should  not  damage  the  mission  to  Israel,     (d)  On  the  other 
liand,  its  decrees  were  not  sufl&cient  to  secure  the  social  and 
religious  fellowship  of  these  two  sections   of  the  Christian 
Church,  differing  entirely,  as  they  did,  as  to  their  rule  of  life ; 
^d  notwithstanding  these  decrees,  an  extreme  party  in  the 
J^other  Church  soon  reverted  to  their  old  pretensions. 

(a)  Peter  quotes  the  prophecy  which  was  given  to  the 
patriarch  (Gen.  xxii.  18),  according  to  which  all  the  families 
<^f  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  (iii.  25). 
Therewith  the  ultimate  imiversal  realization  of  the  Messianic 
salvation  was  expressed  as  decidedly  as  the  presupposition, 
that,  before  this  becomes  possible,  the  seed  of  Abraham  must 
fct  participate  in  this  salvation.  Accordingly,  God  has  sent 
His  servant,  first  of  all,  to  Israel  (iii.  26),  in  order  to  effect 
it»  conversion,  and  therewith  to  render  His  blessing  by  means 
of  the  promised  salvation  possible  (§  42,  a).  But  the  promise 
of  salvation  belongs  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  those 
that  are  afar  off  (ii.  39);  and  according  to  Isa.  xlix.  1,  12, 
IviL  19  these  are  undoubtedly  the  Gentiles,  especially  as  the 
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Jews  of  the  dispersion  were  numerously  represented  in  the 
audience  of  liis  Pentecostal  sermon,  and  therefore  embraced  in 
the  vfuv.  Wlien  Peter,  however,  with  an  allusion  to  Jod 
ii.  32,  says  that  God  will  call  these,  the  manner  in  which  He 
will  do  this  is  left  as  indefinite  by  him  a3  by  Jesus  (§  28,  (Ty, 
and,  at  all  events,  an  actual  mission  to  the  Gentiles  is  not 
present  to  his  mind.  According  to  the  earliest  tradition,  the 
apostles  possessed  no  commission  relating  to  such  a  mission 
(§  31,  a) ;  and  such  a  mission  was,  at  first,  altogether  impos- 
sible, because  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Ismelitish  piety,  at  least  in 
the  Palestinian  circles  to  which  the  original  apostles  belonged, 
it  was  unlawful  to  have  such  an  intercourse  with  the  undr- 
cumcised  (x.  28,  xi.  3  ;  cf.  Gral.  ii.  12,  14)  as  a  mission  among 
them  would  have  demanded.  But  even  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentiles  would,  in  the 
Messianic  time,  obtain  a  share  in  the  salvation  of  Israel,  had 
never  conceived  of  an  actual  mission  to  them.  It  was  rather 
the  Gentiles  wlio,  attracted  by  the  glory  of  Israel,  would,  of 
their  own  accord,  set  out  to  attach  themselves  to  the  completed 
theocracy  (Mic.  iv.  1,  2 ;  Isa.  ii.  2,  3,  Ix.  4,  5  ;  Jer.  iii  17). 
This  completion  of  the  theocracy,  however,  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  conversion  of  Israel,  upon  which  Jeremiah 
iv.  1,  2  expressly  makes  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  de- 
pend ;  and  the  more  the  apostles  had  learned  to  recogniK 
the  Messianic  salvation  as  a  fulness  of  spiritual  blessings 
(§  40),  so  much  the  more  did  that  completion  remain  in  the 
first  instance  independent  of  the  political  restoration  which 
was  somehow  or  other  to  commence  with  it  (§  42,  c). 

(b)  As  the  first  indication  given  by  God  that,  even  befoie 
the  complete  conversion  of  Israel,  uncircumcised  persons  wesre    j 
to  be  brought  into  the  Church,  there  ap|>ears  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  the  conversion  of  the  centurion  Cornelius.    God 
had  expressly  sliown  Peter,  in  a  vision,  that  he  must  not  regard 
as  imclean  what  God  declares  to  be  clean  (x.  10-16);  and 
the  Spirit  had  interpreted  this  vision  to  him  as  meaning  that 
he  should  follow  the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  who  invited  him 
into  the  house  of  the  unclean  Gentile  (w.  17-20,  c£  ver.  28). 
Wlien  he  learns  there  that,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, Cornelius  is  ready  to  hear  whatever  God  causes  to  be 
spoken  to  him  through  His  messenger  (vv.  30-33),  he  recog- 
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that,  withoat  respect  of  persons,  God  will  have  the  glad 
gs  proclaimed  to  every  one  who,  by  reason  of  his  fear  of 
and  his  righteousness,  is  susceptible  to  it  (w.  34,  35), 
preaches  the  gospel  to  him  (xv.  7).  But  not  until  God 
shown  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  that  He  makes 
[{Terence  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  believers,  but  has 
Lsed  the  hearts  of  the  former,  by  the  faith  worked  in  them, 
all  Gentile  profanity,  and  thus  esteems  them  worthy  of 
A'ship  with  the  people  which  was  consecrated  to  Him  by 
mdsion,  does  he  allow  Cornelius  and  his  household  to  be 
ved  by  baptism  into  the  Church,  i.c.  into  the  fellowship 
ilieving  Israel,  to  whom  the  promise  belongs  (x.  44-48). 
as  not  the  baptism  of  Gentiles,  which  indeed  had  been 
irmed  under  such  circumstances  that  no  one  could  contest 
right ;  it  was  the  fact  that  Peter  had  gone  in  to  the  un- 
mcised,  and  had  eaten  with  them,  which  gave  offence  in 
salem  (xi.  2,  3),  and  required  a  detailed  justification.  As 
lis  point,  however,  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  had  been 
itemed  to  a  freer  intercourse  with  the  Grentiles,  had  fewer 
pies ;  and  so  there  arose  in  Antioch,  through  their  activity, 
ssentially  Gentile-Christian  Church  (xi.  20,  21),  which 
nother  Church  frankly  recognised,  and  received  into  union 
itself  by  the  sending  of  Barnabas  (ver.  22).  It  was  here, 
ab]y,  that  Christianity  first  appeared  to  the  Gentiles,  no 
3r  as  a  Jewish  sect^  seeing  that  its  confessors  no  longer 
ned  themselves  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  living,  but  as  an 
pendent  religious  fellowship,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
mapol  (xi.  26).  In  the  newly  converted  Gentiles  the 
ler  Church,  however,  coidd  see  only  such  as  God  had 
ght,  before  the  time,  to  participation  in  the  Messianic 
ition,  which  was  to  be  realized  first  of  all  in  Israel,  and 
hom,  tlierefore,  they  could  and  must  allow  an  exceptional 
ion.  So  long  as  there  were  only  individual  Gentile  con- 
),  who  did  not  claim  an  independent  significance  in  the 
rch,  believing  Israel  remained  the  real  substance  of  the 
aanic  Church  (§  42,  c),  to  which  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
was  to  attach  itself,  only  when  once  Israel  as  a  nation 
in  possession  of  the  promise.  The  definitive  regulation 
he  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  Israel  could  very  easily 
lin  postponed,  till  they  should  have  been  converted  as  a 
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whole  (and  no  longer  as  individuals)  to  the  Messiah  of  Isndf 
whether  they  should  then  as  a  body  receive  the  ordinances  of 
Israel,  or  the  Messiah  who  was  soon  to  return  should  appoint 
altogether  new  ordinances  in  the  completed  theocracy. 

(c)  Not  until  a  number  of  essentially  Gentile-Christiin 
churches  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  mission  which  wu 
undertaken  from  Antioch  (Acts  xiii,  xiv.),  did  the  questbn 
present  itself  to  the  mother  Church,  whether  they  should 
recognise  in  these  Gentile  churches  an  independent  portion  of 
the  Messianic  Church.     Many  answered  this  question  in  the 
negative,  because  the  Messianic  salvation  which  was  destined 
for  Israel  could  be  shared  in  by  the  Gentiles,  only  if  they 
attached  themselves  to  Israel  by  the  reception  of  circumdaioB 
and  the  law  (xv.  1,  5) ;  as,  indeed,  this  had,  from  olden  times, 
been  demanded  of  proselytes,  who  wished  to  enjoy  full  citizen- 
ship in  Israel.    This  demand,  however,  Peter,  at  the  apostolic 
council,  emphatically  refused;  for  God  Himself  had,  by  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  declared  the  believing  Gentiles 
to  be  clean,  and  therefore  on  the  same  footing  with  the  nation 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  circumcision  (vv.  8,  9,  ct 
note  b),  and  they  must  not  now  demand  of  Him  another  sigD> 
which   should  declare  them   also  free  from  the  law,  more 
especially  as  even  the  Jewish  Christians  hoped  to  be  saved* 
not  through  their  always  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  but 
through  the  favour  of  the  Messiah  (vv.  10,  11).^     They  like-* 
wise  learned  from  the  communications  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
that  even  among  the  Gentiles  God  had  given  efl&cacy  to  His 
glad  tidings,  and  had  thus  called  them  to  participate  in  the 
Messianic  salvation  (ver.  12  ;  cf  Gal.  ii.  7,  8).     This  indication- 
of  God,  however,  would  have  remained  neglected,  if  they  had 
compelled  the  Gentiles  first  of  all  to  become  Jews  by  the 
acceptance  of  circumcision  and  the  law.     With  this  opinion 
James  also  substantially  agreed,  only  he  regarded  the  Gentile 
Christians,  who  were  free  from  the  law,  not  as  incorporated 

*  By  means  of  the  last  clause  expression  was  only  given  to  the  fact  that,  in 
this  controversy,  the  question  was  not  at  aU  as  to  the  real  ground  of  salvation, 
which  no  Jew  who  had  really  hecome  a  believer  sought  in  his  obBenranoe  of  the 
law,  but  as  to  an  obligation  which  incorporation  with  the  i>eople  of  the  promiw 
involved.  The  utterance,  however,  regarding  the  impossibility  of  fulfiUing 
the  law  is  an  expression  of  religious  experience,  and  not  a  dogmatic  thesis 
borrowed  from  the  Pauline  system. 
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with  believing  Israel,  which  was  faithful  to  the  law,  but  as  a 

new  people,  which  Jehovah  had  chosen   to  bear  His  name, 

alongside  of  the  old  people  of  God,  even  as  Amos  (ix.  11,  12) 

had  already  foretold  that  the  restoration  of  Israel  (which  was 

now  begun  by  the  Messiah)  would  gain  the  subjection  of  the 

Gentiles  to  His  name  (xv.  13-18).     It  was  therefore  decreed 

that,  apart  from  their  manifesting  their  brotherly  fellowship 

with  the  mother  Church  by  their  love  gifts  (GaL  ii.  10), 

nothing  should  be  enjoined  on  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts 

XV.  19)  save  that  they  should  abstain  from  such  things  as 

would  have  kept  up  the  abhorrence  of  Judaism,  as  represented 

in  the  synagogues,  against  the  uncircumcised  Christians,  and 

would  thereby  have  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 

conversion  of  the  dispersion  (vv.  20,  21).     Seeing,  viz.,  that 

the  hope  was  not  yet  given  up  of  a  complete  conversion  of 

Israel,  and  that  the  original  apostles  were  unweariedly  to 

curty  on  the  mission  to  Israel  (Gal.  ii  9),  precautions  had  to 

be  taken  that  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  should  not  feel  them- 

adves  separated  from  the  Christendom,  which  was  free  from 

the  law,  by  an  insuperable  barrier  which  should  make  any 

impression  upon  them  impossible.     These   things  were  the 

eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  of  blood  and  things  strangled, 

as  well  as  fornication  (Acts  xv.  20,  29).* 

(d)  This  decree  of  the  apostolic  coimcil,  however,  by  no 

'  It  cinnot  be  proved  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  thereby  placed  under 

^  conditions  onder  which  the  Israelites  received  the  pro8el3rte8  of  the  gate  into 

^^  social  fellowship — not  even  when  we  go  back  to  its  most  original  form  in 

I^<  zviL,  xviiL — (Ritschl,  p.  129  ;  of.  on  the  other  hand  Stud,  u,  KrU,  1859, 

^  137  f.) ;  the  resemblance  to  these,  so  far  as  it  really  exists,  resulted  naturally 

^  the  similarity  of  the  motives  which  prevailed  here  as  well  as  there. 

'^ffther,  the  decree  of  the  apostolic  council  was  expressly  issued  only  to  those 

cluQches  which  stood  in  a  somewhat  close  connection  with  the  mother  Church 

(xT.  23) ;  for  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  even  the  Cilician  churches  are  counted 

^iMttg  these,  since  in  ver.  41,  and  probably  already  in  ix.  30,  the  existence  of 

M  churches  is  taken  for  granted,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  conceived  of  as 

phated  from  Jerusalem,  seeing  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  as  yet  related 

iMtking  regarding  an  independent  mission  of  Paul  to  the  Gentiles.    Acts  xxi.  25 

tifea  back  only  to  the  decree  in  xv.  23,  and  could  prove,  at  the  most,  only  that, 

ttJemadcm,  they  held  that  the  concessions  which  were  then  demanded  from 

Gntile  Christians  in  the  churches  which  were  connected  with  the  mother 

Clnncli  were  necessary  everywhere,  without  the  context  in  any  way  betraying 

tbe  intention  of  insinuating  that  this  is  the  mind  of  PauL     If  Paul  had  once 

iitiednoed  the  apostolic  decree  even  in  the  churches  which  were  planted  during 

his  first  missionary  journey  (xvi.  4),  we  have  to  remember  that  this  journey  was 
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means  solved  all  difficulties.  Since  it  took  for  granted,  as 
unquestioned,  that  the  Jewish  Christians  remained  faithM  to 
the  law  of  the  fathers ;  and  since  this,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  original  apostolic  circles  (note  a),  embraced  also  total 
abstinence  from  all  intimate  intercourse,  and  specially  from 
fellowship  at  table  with  uncircumcised  persons,  they  were 
thereby  prohibited  from  holding  the  more  intimate  sodal  and 
religious  fellowship  with  the  Gentile  Christians,  of  which,  in 
particular,  the  common  meals  formed  a  part.  They  conU 
now  esteem  the  Gentile  Christians  as  such  cleansed  by  faith 
from  all  Gentile  profanity  (xv.  9,  for  which  see  note  6),  and 
in  consequence  of  this  they  could  grant  them  fellowship  at 
table,  as  Peter  did  in  Antioch  (Gal.  ii  12).  Therewith,  of 
course,  a  step  was  taken  towards  their  being  weaned  from  the 
strict  Israelitish  rule  of  life,  a  step  which  could  easily  lead 
them  much  farther.  They  could  also,  however,  like  ripe^  anA 
^loKw^ov  (GaL  iL  12),  demand  that,  on  account  of  the  strict 
custom  of  the  fathers,  the  Jewish  Christians  must  renounce 
that  fellowship  with  the  Gentile  Christians.'  The  apoatolic 
decree  itself  had  not  even  looked  at  the  case  of  intercomse  is 
mLxed  churches;  for,  according  to  Acts  xv.  21,  the  conces- 
sions of  the  (jentile  Christians  were  made,  not  on  account  of 
the  Jewish  Christians,  but  because  of  the  synagogues  (note  e),* 

undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  under  the  saperin- 
tendence  of  Barnabas,  a  member  of  the  mother  Church  (xiu.  2,  8,  cf.  ver.  7). 

'  It  is  true  wo  do  not  know  whether  they  really  acted  according  to  the  mind 
of  James  or  only  alleged  his  authority ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  M 
he  adhered  to  this  stricter  interpretation  of  the  apostolic  decree,  an  interpictft- 
tion  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  view  of  the  independent  exirtenee  d 
the  new  people  of  God  alongside  of  the  old  (note  c). 

*  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  ver.  21  cannot  possibly  assign  the  roMB 
of  ver.  19,  and  cannot,  therefore,  contain  the  thought  that  ^e  claims  of  Hoitf 
arc  already  satisfied  through  the  Jews.     But  just  as  little  can  it  contain  ^ 
thought  that  in  the  universal  diifusion  of  the  service  of  the  synagogue  then  ii     : 
expressed  the  claim  of  Moses  upon  the  Gentiles,  since  the  proclamation  of  40 
law  in  the  gynagogues  can  only  express  its  obligatoriness  for  Jews.     But  neitktf 
is  the  point  in  question  as  to  an  aocommodation  with  respect  to  the  Jews  fii^ 
Jews,  80  that  a  simple  itu  T§vg  'Im).  could  have  stood  here ;  the  point  in  quaUt^ 
is  as  to  an  accommodation  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  custom  which  had  stroc^ 
root  in  consequence  of  the  Mosaic  law  (hence  the  U  ytuSf  ^^^tuatf),  and  wlit^ 
had  been  kept  always  alive  by  the  service  of  the  synagogue.     The  idea  of  tf^ 
accommodation,  however,   is  neceaaarUy  involved  in   this,   that    the   cha^^ 
assigning  the  reason  of  the  enactment  mentions  not  any  need  or  duty  of  tl^^ 
Gentile  Christians,  but  a  constant  practice  of  the  synagogue. 
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When  now  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
Kalots,  withdrew  from  the  Gentile  Christians,  Paul  justly 
denoonced  as  xnroKpuri^  (Gal.  iL  13)  this  conduct  which 
oontradicted  his  better  conviction  which  had  previously  stood 
die  test,  and  saw  in  it  an  indirect  constraint  upon  the  Gentile 
Christians,  who,  nnless  they  would  for  their  part  give  up 
fellowship  with  Jewish  believers,  must  adopt  the  Jewish 
mode  of  life,  ix,  become  Jews,  by  accepting  circumcision  and 
the  law  (ver.  14).  The  whole  argument  of  Paul,  however, 
ahows  expressly  that  Peter  must  reject  the  consequence  of 
ihe  conduct  adopted  by  him,  a  consequence  which  abolished 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Gentile  churches  which 
had  been  solemnly  acknowledged.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  not  awanting  a  party  within  the  mother  Church  which, 
in  spite  of  the  apostolic  decree,  was  always  reverting  to  the 
demand  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  share  in  the  Messianic 
aalration,  the  Gentiles  must  become  incorporated  with  the 
people  of  the  promise  by  circumcision  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  law ;  and  this  demand  was,  at  least,  a  logical  consequence 
tf  that  stricter  interpretation  of  the  apostolic  decree,  since  a 
denial  of  social  fellowship  must  necessarily  gradually  lead  to 
ionbt  as  to  the  full  fellowsliip  in  salvation  of  the  Gentile 
Christians.^ 

*  The  Tubingen  school,  liowever,  has  not  been  able  to  show  that  the  original 
Hxwtles  or  James  supported  the  demands  of  this  Judaistic  party.  Neither 
their  hope  of  a  complete  conversion  of  Israel,  nor  their  opinion  that  belieying 
hnelitM  formed  the  essential  part  of  the  Church  compelled  them  to  do  so. 
It  is  tme,  howeyer,  that  it  was  only  on  the  presupposition  that  the  Jewish 
ttiision  would  have  a  speedy  and  decisive  success,  and  that  the  return  of  Christ 
vhich  was  thereby  conditioned  (§  42,  a)  would  soon  make  an  end  to  the  whole 
difficulty,  that  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  social 
ftUtion  of  the  Jewish  -  Christian  and  the  Gentile  -  Christian  sections  of  the 
QuDch  than  that  which  was  given  by  the  apostolic  decree  could  remain  post- 
pooed.  This  presupposition  was  not  realized ;  and,  accordingly,  the  further 
^lopment  of  Christianity  has  soon  left  the  standjioint  of  the  apostolic  council 
bduadiL 
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SECTION  IL 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 
CHAPTER    III. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MESSIANIC  CONSUMMATION  IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

§  44.  Tkt  Elect  Race. 

The  Christian  Church,  in  which  the  promised  completion 
of  the  theocracy  begins  to  be  realized,  is  the  elect  race,  which 
consists  of  believing  Israelites.  Q>)  Their  election  to  partici- 
pation in  the  completed  salvation  is  accomplished  in  baptism, 
in  which  God  makes  them  a  holy  nation  by  equipping  them 
with  His  Spirit,  and  granting  them  the  full  forgiveness  of  sin, 
(c)  All  Israelites  who  would  not  obey  the  demand  of  the 
message  of  salvation  are  excluded  from  the  elect  race. 
{d)  TlTierever  individual  Gentiles  are  received  into  the 
Church  through  baptism,  they  are  joined  to  the  elect  race, 
whose  substance  is  formed  by  believing  IsraeL 

(a)  Since  that  which  is  considered  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  is  no  longer  the  proclamation  which  lays  the  founda- 
tion, but  a  building  up  of  churches  which  already  exist  (ii  5), 
the  apostle  does  not  start  by  proving  that  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  in  Jesus,  but  the  basis  of  his  exhortation  is  the  fact, 
that  in  the  Christian  Church  the  realization  has  commenced 
of  that  which  was  set  before  the  theocratic  nation  as  the 
highest  ideal,  and  which  was  to  be  realized  in  the  Messianic 
time  which  has  now  commenced.     That  which  Jesus  pro- 
claimed as  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
the  disciples  (§  14),  is,  for  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  the 
completion  of  tlie  theocracy  in  the  Christian  Church.     Ye  are 
the  elect  race  (ii.  9),  Peter  writes  to  the  Christian  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.     It  is  true  they  already  belonged  to  the  elect 
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nation  in  virtue  of  their  descent ;  ^  for  the  elect  out  of  the 
Jewish  dispersion  in  that  region  (L  1)  have  been  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God  (ver.  2 :  Karii 
Tfoyiffoaiv  &€ov).  In  the  election  of  Israel  (Deut  vii  6,  7  ; 
Isa.  xliii  20)  there  already  lay  the  prevision  that  in  this 
nation  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  circumstance  that  its  realization  has  now  commenced 
in  the  Church  of  believing  Israelites,  only  that  divine  fore- 
bowledge  is  confirmed.  But  now,  the  question  is  not  as  to 
the  election  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  but  as  to  the  selection  of 
individuals  out  of  it,  in  whom  the  greatest  salvation  which  is 
involved  in  the  completion  of  the  theocracy  is  to  be  realized ; 
fcr  although  this  salvation  is  destined  for  Israel  as  a  nation 
in  virtue  of  its  election,  it  is  by  no  means  thereby  guaranteed 
to  all  the  individual  members  of  the  nation  (cf.  §  20,  c), 
•Abeady  Deut.  viL  9  intimates  that  participation  in  the 
salvation  which  is  destined  for  the  elect  nation  is  attached 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  covenant ;  and  this 
covenant  obligation  of  obedience  (Ex.  xxiv.  7)  only  those 
We  fulfilled  at  the  decisive  moment,  who,  now  when  the 
commencing  realization  of  all  salvation  through  the  exalted 
Messiah  is  proclaimed,  have,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
(ct  §  40,  c),  accepted  the  glad  tidings  concerning  Him  (L  14 : 
^iicpa  tnraKorjq).  Since  God  declares  that  these  alone  are 
trae  Israelites,  the  idea  of  election  is  limited  to  them.  It  is 
plain  firom  the  context  of  ii.  9,  that  only  the  believers  in 
Urael  (ver.  7),  those  who  are  not  disobedient  to  the  word 

^Aeeordiog  to  the  common  way  of  looking  at  our  Epistle  (§  36,  a),  ii.  9 
^wU,  of  course,  assert  that  the  ideal  of  the  theocracy,  which  was  once  to  bo 
'Utilised  in  Israel,  is  now  realized  in  a  feUowship  consisting  of  those  who  had 
(nvkNislj  been  Gentiles.  This  would  assume  that  Israel  as  a  nation  lias 
^etntifelj  rejected  salvation,  and  has  thereby  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  tlio 
Vnam  in  its  original  form  absolutely  impossible.  But  for  this  view  there  is 
^to  be  found  in  onr  Epistle  even  the  slenderest  support,  unless  we  arbitrarily 
tag  into  the  mmi  mvrti  of  iL  5,  which  plainly  connects  the  stones  which  have 
Wq  bnSt  upon  Him  with  the  Messiah  who  is  laid  as  the  foundation  and 
(wiv-ftime  in  the  new  house  of  God  (ty.  4,  6),  a  contrast  to  those  who, 
VMsUy  to  nature^  belong  to  Christ,  i,e,  the  Jewish  mother  Church  (cf. 
Ooriermsnn,  Oett.  gtL  Anz,  1S69,  S.  698).  And  yet,  for  the  original  apostolic 
^1  tins  transference  of  the  promise  to  another  subject  would  have  been  a 
pot  step^  for  whose  justification  hints  would  scarcely  have  been  awanting. 
Alnidy  the  retaining  of  yiwt,  which  points  to  bodily  descent,  much  rather 
Aovs  that  the  elect  are  also  related  to  one  another  by  blood. 
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(ver.  8),^  belong  to  the  elect  race,  in  which  the  ideal  of  tli 
theocracy  is  being  realized;  only  the  believing  company  c 
Jews  in  Babylon  is  elect  together  with  his  readers  (v.  13). 

(h)  As,  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Israel,  the  Old  Teste 
ment  does  not  reflect  upon  an  eternal  divine  decree  of  salvatioQ 
but,  at  the  most,  goes  back  upon  the  historical  relation  o: 
Jehovah  to  their  forefathers,  so  the  election  o£  believers  out  d 
Israel  to  participation  in  the  completed  salvation  is  also  con- 
ceived of  as  an  historical  act,  which  is  accomplished  i»  &yiaffftf 
iri/evfiaro^  (L  2).  Here,  imdoubtedly,  the  act  of  baptism  is 
thought  of,  by  means  of  which  the  individual  enters  into  Urn 
narrower  fellowship  of  salvation  which  exists  in  the  midst  q£ 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  in  which  he  receives  the  gift  of  t]» 
Spirit  (§  41,  a).  For  as  it  is  by  the  anointing  with  the  Spirit 
in  baptism  that  Jesus  becomes  the  Grod^consecrated  one  KOff 
i^oxnv  (§  38,  h),  so  God  must  first,  by  means  of  His  Spinb 
consecrate  everything  which  He  chooses  for  Himself^  ix.  Be 
must  separate  it  from  everything  that  is  profane,  and  maloe  it 
fit  and  suitable  for  His  purposes.  Here  also,  accordingly  (c£ 
§  18,  a,  40,  a),  the  Spirit  is  conceived  of  as  the  principle  rf 
the  gifts  of  grace,  by  means  of  which  God  equips  His  servants 
and  instruments  for  His  purposes,  just  as  He^  therewiiii, 
equipped  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant,  and  now  in«k» 
men  able  to  preach  the  gospel  (i.  11,  12).  The  honour  \rfnA 
God  confers  upon  them,  in  that  He  causes  His  Spirit,  wfaidi 
is  a  Spirit  of  glory,  to  rest  upon  them,  is  expressly  represented 
as  far  outweighing  all  the  dishonour  which  Christians  nutft 
endure  (iv.  14).^     As,  however,  according  to  Acts  il  38, 


'  The  connection  T^ith  ver.  6  shows  clearly  that  in  vor.  7  fiaith  is  already 
ccivcd  of  as  trust  in  the  Messiah,  who  had  been  made  by  God  the  comer-rtQV 
of  the  theocracy,  and  who  brings  about  the  consummation  of  aU  things  as  vril 
as  the  final  salvation  (L  5,  7,  9,  v.  9 ;  cf.  Acts  xv.  11,  for  which  see  §  40|  4 
But  from  i.  8  it  is  plain  that  this  application  of  the  idea  is  owing  to  the  M 
that  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelic  message  of  salvation  is  spttaSj 
referred  to  the  Messiah  announced  in  it,  who,  although  invisible,  is  nevertiute* 
confidently  expected  as  the  one  who  will  manifest  Himself  at  His  return  (ver.  7)> 
On  the  other  hand,  faith  stiU  appears  here  also  (cf.  §  29,  c)  as  the  trust  in  Ooi 
which  is  owing  to  the  appeaiance  of  the  Messiah  (i.  21),  only  that,  according  to 
the  connection  with  w.  15,  17,  18,  it  obtains  a  fuUer  significance  in  bcii0 
referred  to  the  calling,  the  sonship,  and  the  salvation  which  are  secured  tiuoo^ 
llim. 

3  AVhen  Pfleiderer  (p.  428  [E.  Tr.  iL  159])  asserts  that  the  Spirit  is  TCgwde« 
->  principle  of  Christian  life,  besides  appealing  to  the  passages  which  ss 
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obtBining  of  foigiveness  of  sins  is  the  design  of  baptism,  so 
liere  also  the  election  which  is  accomplished  in  baptism 
appears  as  having  in  view  the  (purifying)  sprinkling  with  the 
Uood  of  Christ  (i  2) ;  and  in  iii  21  baptism  is  expressly 
described  as  a  washing  which  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
common  bath,  aim  at  the  washing  away  of  the  filth  which 
deaves  to  the  flesh,  but  at  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience 
bm,  the  consciousness  of  guilt.^  Nothing  of  the  profane 
impurity,  which  the  stain  of  guilt  brings  along  with  it,  may 
•ny  longer  adhere  to  the  members  of  the  elect  race ;  and  also 
in  Una  sense  it  is  baptism  which  first  bestows  upon  those  who 
ne  chosen  out  of  Israel  the  quality  which  was  set  before  the 
vhole  nation  as  an  ideal  (Ex.  xix.  6),  but  which  during  the 
dd  covenant  had  been  always  realized  only  in  the  case  of 
indiriduals  (iii  5  :  ai  Srfiai  ywaiic&;).  The  elect  race  has 
iww  become  a  holy  nation  (ii.  9  :  eOvo^  S/yiov,  cf.  ver.  5). 

(c)  That  many  who  belong  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  virtue 
of  their  descent  from  the  fathers  will  nevertheless  not  obtain 


flmetly  ezplamed  above,  he  appeals  also  to  i.  22,  where  im  xntC/utrot  is 
vdoobtedly  spnrions,  and  also  to  iii.  4,  whore  the  ac^^ectiyes  show  that  what  is 
^fkm  of  is  a  quality  of  man's  spiritual  life  (cf.  §  27,  c). 

*  Smce  baptism  (more  accurately :  the  baptismal  water)  had  just  been  described, 

fton  the  objective  side,  as  the  antitype  of  the  water  which  had  once  borne  Noah 

■d  his  family  in  the  ark  through  the  flood  and  saved  them  (iii.  20  f. ;  cf.  Acts 

ii>  40),  so  now,  in  the  apposition  clauses,  it  is  more  particularly  described,  from 

the  mbjective  side,  as  a  submersion  {^a^rt^fAa\  in  which  they  do  not  put  away 

{^ikrif)  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  in  which  they  present  to  God  the  prayer  for 

*9Md  conscience  (l«'i^rir^MB  %U  em),  which  they  can  obtain  only  by  means  of 

^  foi;giveness  of  sins  which  removes  their  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  which 

then  makes  them  certain  of  deliverance  from  the  destruction  to  which  they  are 

ctposed  only  on  account  of  the  stain  of  guilt  (of.  Gess,  p.  401).    That  they 

tbtiin  in  baptism  what  they  pray  for  in  it,  is  taken  for  granted  as  self-evident, 

IJKB  it  had  just  been  shown  how,  by  means  of  the  suffering  of  the  Messioli  (who 

ii  eoiDfessed  and  called  upon  in  baptism),  wo  are  freed  from  the  stain  of  guilt 

vUeh  separates  us  from  God  (iii.  18).     In  consequence  of  his  regarding  the 

lenitive  iytJit  ^tnuhwtmt  as  gen.  subj.,  Rcuss  (ii.  303  [E.  Tr.  ii.  273])  fiuds 

^the  altogether  unpetrine  thought,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  obtained  in 

^^tiim  in  consequence  of  a  sincere  promise  of  improvement,  and  thus  first  of  all 

^ngi  into  the  Epistle  of  Peter  the  Jewish-Christian  rationalism,  which,  according 

to  pige  299  (E.  Tr.  270),  forms  the  basis  of  its  theology.    The  parallelism  of  the 

gen.  olj.  fvw»9  already  makes  it  exegetically  impossible  to  take  Ayai,  rvwl,  as  a 

gen.  subj.,  and  also  excludes  the  interpretation  of  lin^rfifia  in  accordance  with 

lite  juristic  usage  (stipidatiojt  which  has  been  reyived  by  Ffleiderer,  p.  429 

(£.  Tr.  ii.  169),  and  Immer,  p.  486, — an  interpretation  which  is  otherwise  very 

^onbtftil  linguistically. 
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the  salvation  for  the  realization  of  which  this  nation  was 
chosen,  yea,  that  possibly  only  a  remnant  of  Israel  will  share 
in  the  Messianic  salvation, — ^this  the  prophets  have  often 
enough  stated  in  their  prophecies  regarding  the  judgments 
which  precede  the  commencement  of  the  time  of  the  consum- 
mation.   This  prophecy  is  now  being  fulfilled.     To  those  who 
are  disobedient,  and  therefore  do  not  fulfil  their  covenant 
obligation  (note  a),  the  Messiah  has  become  the  stone  of  offence 
and  stumbling,  as  is  said  in  ii  8  with  an  express  allusion  to 
prophecy  (Isa.  viii  14).      For  those,  however,  who  refuse 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  regarding  the  Messiah,  this 
stumbling  is  expressly  appointed  by  God  as  a  punishment  of 
their  disobedience.     The  passage  (ii  8)  does  not  speak  of  the 
foreordination  of  individuals  to  unbelief  (Lechler,  p.  186),  <nr 
to  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.  Colin,  il  351);  it 
states  that  in  accordance  with  a  divine  arrangement  the  dis- 
obedient are  appointed  to  stumbling,  i,e,  however,  not  to  going 
astray  morally,  but  to  destructioa     According  to  the  connec- 
tion with  ver.  9  this  destruction  consists  in  this,  that  they  no 
longer  belong  to  the  elect  race,  and  have  therefore  no  part  in 
the  completion  of  the  theocracy  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
Messiah  (ver.  6).     Here  also,  accordingly,  as  in  §  42,  6,  eveiy 
sin,  even  the  disobedience  of  those  who  perished  in  the  flood 
(iii.   20),  is  regarded  as  a  sin  of  ignorance   (i.  14 :  ^y  ff 
arfvoia).^      Only  obstinate   disobedience   to   the  message  of 
salvation  which  demands  its  believing  acceptance  (ii.  8,  c£ 
iii.  1,  iv.  17),  and  which  is  nothing  else  than  disobedience  to 
the  Messiah  Himself,  is  regarded  as  the  presumptuous  sin  of 
godlessness  (iv.  18:6  ao-e/S^^  ical  afiafyrooX6<:),  which  cannot 
be  forgiven,  because  through  the  Messiah  the  consummatioa 
is  brought  about,  and  disobedience  to  Him  is  of  a  definitife 
character.     There  has,  therefore,  been  no  alteration  of  the 

^  As  their  walk  in  the  sinful  lusts  is  represented  here  as  a  walk  which  ii 
owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true  will  of  God,  which,  after  thft 
common  Jewish  manner  (§  24),  his  readers  once  thought  they  could  satisfy  \ff 
an  external  fulfilling  of  the  law,  so  in  i.  18  it  is  described  as  a  walk  which  it 
vain  and  idle,  i.f,  not  reaching  its  true  end,  viz.  the  blessedness  of  man  in  cot> 
sequence  of  pleasing  God.  This,  as  weU  as  the  milder  view  of  all  pre-Chriitiaa 
sin  as  an  aberration  which  has  withdrawn  them  from  the  guidance  of  the  one 
true  Shepherd  (ii.  25),  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  looked  at  from  thft 
Christian  standi)oint,  such  sin  is  regarded  as  a  pardonable  sin  of  ignorance. 
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iivine  decree  of  election,  no  transference  of  it  to  another  sub- 
ect  It  is  in  the  originally  chosen  nation  that  the  theocracy 
B  completed ;  only  the  unworthy  descendants  of  the  fathers 
lie  exduded  from  thiis  completion. 

(d)  It  is,  per  se,  very  possible,  that  when  Peter  wrote  to 
the  chnrches  of  the  dispersion,  individual  Gentiles  who  had 
become  believers  had  already  attached  themselves  to  them ; 
md  if  it  were  really  the  case  that  individual  expressions  of 
the  Epistle  refer  expressly  to  Gentile  Christians  (which  I,  at 
least,  cannot  find  to  be  the  case),  then  we  should  have  to  con- 
dade  that  the  Gentile -Christian  portion  of  these  churches 
us  not  inconsiderable.     But  in  such  a  case  it  would  only 
come  out  the  more  clearly  that  Peter  holds  the  believing 
Israelites  to  be  the  real  stem,  the  substance  of  the  Church,  to 
which  these  Gentiles  have  been  led  by  God  before  the  time 
(c£  §  43,  b).     That  even  such  as  were  not  bom  Jews  might 
enter  into  the  elect  race,  and  participate  in  its  promises,  was 
an  idea  which  had  become  quite  familiar  to  the  Jewish  con- 
adoosness  through  proselytism.    It  is  true  that  circumcision 
was  demanded  from  the  actual  proselytes  to  Judaism;  but 
Peter  had,  according  to   §  43,  c,  acknowledged  that  even 
Gentiles  as  such,  i,e.  without  accepting  circumcision,  could  be 
incorporated  by  faith  with  God's  people;  and  if  even  born 
and  circumcised  Israelites  belonged  to  the  elect  race  of  the 
time  of  the  constunmation  only  inasmuch  as  they  had  become 
bdievers,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  a  great  step  in 
advance  to  make  faith,  henceforth,  the  sole  condition  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  salvation  and  promise  of  Israel.     But  as  the 
qK)6tolic  decree  had  not  thought  of  placing  believing  Gentiles 
in  a  subordinate  position  to  the  Jewish-Christian  substance  of 
the  Church,  after  the  analogy  of  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  so 
IK)  such  idea  can  be  found  in  our  Epistle,  although  Beuss 
(u.302  [E  Tr.  ii  272])  still  discovers  it  in  consequence  of  his 
Use  interpretation  of  the  address  of  the  Epistle.     What, 
indeed^  was  the  nature  of  the  social  relation  subsisting  between 
these  Gentiles  who  were  incorporated  with  the  elect  race  and 
the  stem  of  the  Church,  which  undoubtedly  remained  true  to 
the  law^  and  whether  this  question  had  already  arisen — as  to 
iiiese  matters  there  is  no  indication  whatever  in  our  Epistle. 
Ibe  Jews  in  the  far-ofif  dispersion  were  scarcely  accustomed 
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to  SO  strict  an  observance  of  the  law,  that  their  social  relatioD 
to  the  uncircumcised  members  of  the  Church  would  beconiB 
such  a  burning  question  as  in  the  immediate  neigfabooihood 
of  Palestine ;  and  even  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  the  contio- 
versy  was  imported  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  iL  12). 

§  45.  The  Peculiar  People  and  tlu  Calling. 

In  the  time  of  the  consummation  the  elect  race  Ins 
first  truly  become  the  people  of  Grod's  possession.  (J)  In  this 
there  is  implied,  first,  that  it  has  been  called  to  all  the  salvik 
tion  which  God  bestows  in  the  Messianic  time  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  grace,  (c)  Therewith,  however,  it  has  also  been 
called  to  the  highest  task,  viz.  as  the  true  servants  of  God  to 
glorify  God  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  righteousness,  and  to 
serve  Him  as  priests,  {d)  Both  points  of  view  are  united  in  Ae 
idea  of  sonship,  yet  so  that  the  latter  still  predominates  in  it 

(a)  Although  God  has,  according  to  Deut.  vii.  6,  chosea 
Israel  that  it  may  be  a  people  of  His  possession  (jh^  DJ),  yet^ 
as  appears  from  Ex.  xix.  5,  the  realization  of  this  ideal  re- 
mained dependent  upon  the  obedience  of  the  people.  Faitii* 
less  Israel  is  no  longer  the  people  of  God ;  but  it  can  becoiod 
so  again,  if  it  is  converted  in  the  Messianic  time  (Hos.  ii  23); 
and  since  the  Israel  which  has  become  believing  has  shown  the 
obedience  demanded  by  God  in  the  Messianic  time  (§  44,  a)i 
it  can  be  described  by  Peter  as  the  people  which  has  been 
taken  to  be  His  possession  (ii.  9 :  T^h^  ch  TreptTroifja-iv),  the 
people  which  has  now  again  become  the  people  of  God  (ver.  10). 
Jehovah,  however,  has  promised  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  His 
people  (Ex.  xxix.  45  f.) ;  and  since,  even  when  He  was  dwell- 
ing in  the  temple.  He  still  remained  separated  from  the  people, 
the  prophets  assign  to  the  Messianic  time  the  full  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  also  (Ezek.  xxx vii.  2  7).  Tins  promise  is  now,  how- 
ever, fulfilled  (ii  5) ;  the  Christian  Church  has  itself  become 
the  house  of  God  (iv.  17),  in  which  He  dwells  (cf.  §  SI,  d}} 

*  When  this  house  of  God  (•Txti)  is  called  a  spiritual  one  (iL  5),  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  Spirit,  who  brings  about  the  consecration  of  ChristiaiiB  to  God 
in  general  (§  44,  (),  qualifies  the  Church  also  to  be  His  dwelling-place  ;  but  it  ia 
much  more  natural  to  think  only  of  the  contrast  to  the  stone  temple  of  the  old 
covenant.     It  is  expressly  set  fcnrth  that  this  house  of  God  is  built  up  of  liTing 
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Under  a  common  prophetical  image  (Jer.  xxxi.  10;  Ezek. 
xxriv.  11  f.)  their  readoption  to  be  the  people  of  God's  own 
possession  is  also  so  represented  as  if  the  erring  sheep  who 
had  gone  astray  from  their  shepherd  have  now  returned  to 
God,  their  Shepherd  and  Overseer  (ii  25 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
10,  16),  and  so  form  a  flock  of  God  (v.  2),  over  which 
He,  as  proprietor  of  the  flock,  has  set  their  shepherds, 
and,  chief  among  these,  the  Messiah  (v.  2-4;  cf.  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23  f.). 

(i)  In  the  abiding  gracious  presence  of  Jehovah  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  as  well  as  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
owner  of  the  flock  is  also  their  Shepherd  and  Overseer  (note  a), 
it  is  aheady  indicated  that  the  peculiar  people  is  assured  of 
an  blessings  and  of  protection  &om  its  Grod.  As  the  people 
of  Grod  it  has  also  become,  according  to  ii  10,  the  object  of 
His  merciful  love  (cf:  Hos.  ii  23 :  nom  t6-n«  ^nom).  In 
ii  9  the  incomparable  happiness,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
dect  race  are  called  out  of  the  darkness  of  their  misery,  is 
represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  marvellous  light,  and  in 
V.  10  the  eternal  glory  of  God  Himself  is  named  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  their  calling.^  Since  God  is  described  here 
M  the  God  of  every  grace,  it  appears  that  this  glory,  like  fcDjJ 
according  to  iii.  7,  will  only  be  the  last  of  the  graces  which 
Jehovah  bestows  upon  His  people  in  the  time  of  salvation.^ 

*tones,  inasmncli  as  the  individual  members  of  the  elect  race  attach  themselves 

to  the  Messiah. 
*  Although  in  the  Gospels  mention  is  also  made  of  participation  in  the  Mes- 

<ianic  salvation  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  end  of  the  calling  (§  28,  a),  yet  the 
(tiling  itself  is  not  conceived  of  here  in  the  same  manner  as  there,  viz.  as  a 
iBiimioDS  or  an  invitation,  bnt  rather,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament, 
tg the  destination  which  is  involved  in  election,  the  destination,  i.e.,  to  the  salva- 
tion which  is  bound  up  with  the  end  of  election  ;  for  it  is  as  the  elect  race  that 
believers  in  Christ  (v.  10)  are  called  to  salvation  (ii.  9 :  vfntTg  y%v9s  Uxi«r«v  .  .  . 

'  The  idea  of  x'^f  cannot  be  adequately  explained  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Hebrew  "Tpn^  with  which  it  is  generally  compared,  is  commonly  rendered 

in  the  LXX.  by  tXft,  and  in  i.  8  this  denotes  the  merciful  love  of  God,  which, 
aocordixig  to  ii  10,  is  again  turned  to  the  peculiar  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  x«fv  ^^  ^®  LXX.  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  }n^  which  denotes  the  good 
pfettsiire,  the  fiivonr  of  God.  In  this  sense  we  found,  in  Acts  xv.  11,  in  a  dis- 
oonne  of  Peter,  the  favour  of  Jesus  described  as  that  through  which  alone  we 
can  be  delivered  from  destruction  in  the  Messianic  judgment  (§  40,  d).  In  this 
sense  the  Old  Testament  tifUnuf  x^f^  UafrUf  ettv  (€ren.  vi.  8,  xviiL  8)  or  r«^ 
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An  essential  part,  however,  of  this  grace  of  which  the  prophets 
prophesied  (i.  10)  is  now  already  offered  (^/to/lio^:  is  being 
brought)  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  13),  i.e.  in  the 
evangelical  proclamation  which  makes  known  the  part  of  pro- 
phecy which  has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  (vv.  11,  12),  and  the 
salvation  which  is  therewith  given;  and  believers  have  takm 
their  standpoint  in  this  grace  of  God,  which  the  apostle  testi- 
fies to  as  true  (v.  12).  They  appear  as  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God  (iv.  10),  by  wliich  are  meant  the  gracious 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  God  equips  the  members  of  the 
elect  race  for  His  service  (§  44,  b).  And  although  there  is 
still  wished  for  them  an  increase  of  grace  (i.  2),  v.  10  shows 
that,  with  the  calling  given  in  Christ  to  the  greatest  salvation, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  given  the  certainty  of  all  farther 
gifts  of  grace,  by  means  of  which  God  leads  them  to  the 
salvation  of  the  consummation.  Thus  as,  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  His  appearing  is  described  as  the  grandest  revelation 
of  the  love  of  God  which  was  expected  in  the  Messianic  time 
(§20  b),  so  here  also  it  appears  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
favour  which  bestows  its  graces  in  the  Messianic  time. 

(c)  On  the  other  side,  the  calling  is  their  destination  to 
the  fulfilment  of  an  appointed  task,  such  as  we  have  already 
(§  28,  a)  found  to  be  its  aim.  Christians  are  the  true  servants 
of  God  (ii  16,  cf.  §  40,  6  ;  iv.  10  :  koXxh  oUopofiot,  cf.  §  3 2,  a), 
whose  fundamental  obligation  is  described,  quite  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Ps.  ii.  11),  as  the  fear  of  God 
(ii.  17,  cf.  i.  17,  iii.  15  ;  Gen.  xx.  11  ;  Josh,  xxii  25 ;  Jer. 
xxxii.  40  ;  Luke  i.  50),  which  urges  them  to  the  fulfilling  of 
every  other  duty  (ii.  18,  iii.  2).  Those  who  fear  God,  how- 
ever, will  also,  as  in  Acts  x.  35  (o  <f)ol3ov/jL€vo<:  rov  Beiv  wt 
€pya^6fjL€Po<i  SiKacoavmjp),  live  unto  righteousness  (ii.  24),  even 
if  they  should  suffer  for  its  sake  (iii.  1 4) ;  they  are  the  righi- 

rf  6if  (Luke  i.  30,  ii.  52)  ajjpears  employed  metonymically,  when  in  iL  20  it 
is  said  of  a  particular  course  of  conduct  that  it  is  x'^'f  "'•^  ®«t  (cf.  ver.  19),  •» 
object  of  God's  good  pleasure.  It  is  only  another  metonymical  application  of 
this  idea,  when  xV'f  denotes  the  gift  of  divine  favour.  In  this  sense  all  tHe 
Messianic  salvation  of  which  the  prophets  have  prophesied,  is  descrihed  as  the 
gift  of  divine  favour  that  was  appointed  for  the  elect  race  of  the  time  of  the  con* 
summation  (i.  10  :  «<  rifl  t«  tig  v/iis  ;^a^Ttff  vfo^firwavrts),  and  from  iv.  10  it 
appears  very  clearly  that  under  x»^f  such  a  gift  of  divine  favour  is  ondentoodf 
because  it  appears  there  as  synonymous  vriih.  x»f*fft»,  and  is  manifold. 
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eons  (ie.  those  who  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  cf.  §  21,  a) 
in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  who  do  good  and  avoid  evil 
(iii.  12;  cf.  ver.  11,  iv.  18).*  To  this  well-doing  Christians 
have  been  called  (iL  21,  iii.  9)  ;  by  the  right  use  of  their  gifts 
(iv.  11)  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which  they  bear  the 
Christian  name  under  all  their  afflictions  (ver.  16),  they  are 
to  glorify  God  and  make  known  the  glorious  attributes 
{aperat)  of  the  God  who  has  called  them  (ii.  9 ;  cf.  Isa. 
xliii  21).  The  highest  expression  of  this  task  to  which  the 
members  of  the  peculiar  people  are  called  is  their  priestly 
service.  The  indispensable  condition  of  this  service,  a  condi- 
tion which  was  awanting  in  the  people  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  which  was  therefore  realized,  at  least  approximately,  in 
ihcir  representatives,  the  Levitical  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  6-8),  is 
now  fidfilled  in  the  holiness  of  the  people  of  God  (§  44,  6). 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  ideal  which  was  set  before  the  people 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  6),  and  whose  realization  Isa.  Ixi.  6  had 
looked  forward  to  in  the  Messianic  time,  can  now  be  realized ; 
for  the  whole  Christian  Church  is  a  holy  priesthood  (ii.  5),  and 
is  also  called  a  royal  priesthood  (ver.  9),  because  it  serves 
Jehovah  as  its  king.  All  the  privileges  which,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  belong  to  the  Levitical  priests  alone  (Num.  xvi.  5), 
hecause  only  the  holy  one  may  draw  near  to  the  holy  God 
(Ex.  xix.  22),  must  now  pass  over  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  Accoi-ding  to  iii  18  Christ  has  brought  us  nigh  to 
God,  has  led  us  to  Him  from  whom  we  were  separated  by  our 

*The  passage  quoted  in  iiL  11,  12  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  14-16  already  shows  that 
it  ii  only  from  the  Old  Testament  that  we  can  derive  Peter's  favoorite  expres- 
lioii  mymit^Mif  (ii.  15,  20,  iii.  6,  17,  cf.  ii.  14,  iv.  19),  the  opposite  of  which 
k  jMJMmcTv  (iiL  17,  cf.  iL  12,  14,  iii.  16,  iv.  15),  and  similar  more  general 
ttpRtnons  (iiL  18,  iL  12)  for  that  which  constitutes  righteousness  in  the 
Waical  sense.  Ritschl  also  finds  here  an  express  testimony  to  the  homo- 
feoeity  of  the  task  of  the  Christian  life  with  its  Old  Testament  type.  How 
tloi  well-doing  stands  related  to  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  nowhere 
iMie  particularly  indicated.  From  L  15,  16,  however,  it  appears  clearly  that 
tile  win  of  God  in  Christianity  (iL  15)  cannot  be  essentially  different  from  that 
vith  which  the  readers  were  already  made  acquainted,  during  their  previous 
ttndition,  by  the  law  (iv.  2).  That  this,  however,  also  leaves  room  for  a  higher 
i^toil  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial  law  in  the  sense  of  Christ  (§  24,  d),  is  shown 
^iL  5,  aooording  to  which  there  are  in  Christianity  other  priests  and  sacrifices 
ftm  the  LeviticoL  Still  an  emancipation,  in  principle,  from  the  law  is  nowhere 
ctprened,  for  to  explain  ii.  16  of  such  an  emancipation  (Schmid,  iL  201  [E.  Tr. 

^];  Geas,  411)  ia  altogether  opposed  to  the  context 
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unholiness.     According  to  ii.  5  it  appears  as  the  task  of  the 
holy  priesthood  to  oflfer  acceptable  sacrifices  to  God.* 

{d)  In  the  Old  Testament  the  idea  of  sonship  is  ahead; 
synonymous  with  that  of  the  peculiar  people  (Jer.  xxxi  1, 9). 
Jehovah  is  the  God  and  Father  of  His  people ;  Israel  is  His 
people  and  His  son  (cf.  §  20,  c).  Here,  too,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Christians  are  the  children  of  God  and  call  on 
God  as  their  Father  (i.  14,  17),  just  as,  in  ii  17,  v.  9,  they 
are  also  regarded  as  a  brotherhood  (c£  v.  12).  It  is  true  it 
does  not  come  out  directly  that  this  is  meant  to  express,  as  in 
the  Gospels  (§  20,  6),  the  certainty  of  the  fatherly  love  of  GoA 
Where  they  are  admoniahed  against  anxiety  and  stirred  up  to 
trustfulness,  Peter  appeals  to  God  as  the  Creator  (cf.  Acts  iv. 
24),  who,  in  His  faithfulness,  will  not  withdraw  His  help 
from  His  creature  (iv.  19),  and  also  to  a  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  which  treats  of  divine  providence  (v.  7,  after  Ps. 
Iv.  22).  But  here  also,  according  to  the  connection  of  i 
14,  15,  the  calling  to  salvation  in  consequence  of  the  grace 
of  God  which  is  already  offered  (i  13),  is  manifestly  con- 
ceived of  as  a  calling  to  sonship,  to  which  the  Christian, 
according  to  ver.  1 7,  answers,  as  it  were,  by  calling  on  the 
Father,  and  thereby  looks  upon  sonship  as  a  great  blessing. 
In  the  exhortation  of  ver.  17  it  is  plainly  presupposed  that 
they  might  imagine  that  the  fatherly  love  of  God  would 
prejudice  the  impartiality  of  the  judge.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  other  side  of  the  filial  relationship  comes  out  more 
clearly,  according  to  which,  like  the  relation  of  a  servant 
(note  c),  with  which  it  does  not  therefore  stand  in  contradic- 
tion (cf.  §  32,  a),  it  involves  the  obligation  to  obedience 
(i.  14  :  reKpa  vTraKorjs:)  which  election  already  has  in  view 
(ver.  2).  In  ver.  15,  however,  this  obedience  is  made  to  con- 
sist essentially  in  this,  that  the  child  conforms  himseK  to  his 
father,  becomes  like  the  God  who  has  called  him  to  sonship  I 
only  that  in  doing  so  it  is  not,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesns, 
the  new  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  which  is  kept  in  view 
as  the  rule  (§  25,  a),  but,  on  the  ground  of  Lev.  xL  44,  the  Old 

*  When  these  sacrifices  are  called  spiritual,  it  mi^ht  be  thought  that  the  Spiriti 
who  brings  about  the  consecration  of  Christians  to  God  in  general  (§  44,  6),  also 
makes  their  sacrifices  holy  ;  but  it  is  only  the  contrast  to  the  animal  aacdfices 
of  the  old  covenant  which  can  be  expressed  in  this  way  (cf.  note  a,  footnote  1). 
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Testament  revelatian  of  the  holiness  of  God  (i  15,  16).^ 
¥iom  this  it  appears  afresh  that,  even  through  the  calling  to 
SQDship,  it  is  only  that  which  was  already  set  before  the  people 
of  Israel  as  an  ideal  that  is  to  be  realized. 

§  46.  The  New  Birth  and  the  NourishnerU  of  tJie  New  Life. 

By  means  of  the  living  word  of  God  which  is  contained  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Christians  have  been  bom 
again  to  a  new  moral  life,  (b)  In  this  new  life  they  are  able, 
in  obedience  to  the  truth,  to  cleanse  themselves  more  and 
xnoie  from  the  lusts  which  are  dangerous  to  the  soul,  (c)  The 
nourishment  of  this  life,  however,  a  nourishment  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  word,  and  is  to  become  more  and  more  precious 
to  Christians,  is  Christ  Himself,  who  has  given  us  a  powerfully 
working  example  in  the  whole  of  His  behaviour,  (d)  In 
psiticular,  this  example  works  the  patient  endurance  of 
afflictions,  which  the  Christian  can  only  regard  as  rich  in 
blessing. 

(a)  It  is,  however,  by  God  Himself  that  the  Christian  is 
made  able  to  perform  the  task  which  is  laid  upon  him  in  his 
calling  (§  45).  Yet  this  does  not  take  place,  in  accordance 
with  §  44,  b,  by  means  of  the  Spirit  who  is  bestowed  in 
liaptism;  but  as  the  proclamation  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
appeared  as  the  principle  of  the  renewal  of  life  (§  21,  c),  and 
the  message  of  the  apostles  itself  worked  the  repentance 
vhich  it  demanded  (§  40,  &),  so  here  also  it  is  the  word  of 
the  evangelical  proclamation  which  works  the  new  birth,  ic, 
the  commencement  of  a  new  (moral)  life.  Seeing,  viz.,  that 
^  message  of  salvation  is  proclaimed  in  the  power  of  the 

'  The  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  here  assnmed  as  well  known  from  the 

Testament  (of.  Bandissin,  Stud,  zur  semit,  Beligionsgesch,  ii.,  Leipz.  1878), 

^  not  mean  God's  moral  perfection  (cf.  v.  Colin,  ii.  54),  but  His  elevation 

^liofe  all  creaturely  (ethical  as  well  as  physical)  imparity ;  and  man  can  become 

&  God  in  this  respect  only  by  cleansing  himself  from  every  stain  produced  by 

^  {ret.  14).    Even  in  the  idea  of  holiness,  as  we  learned  to  know  it  in  §  44,  (, 

tk«e  lay  this  more  negative  moment  alongside  of  the  positive  one  of  consecra- 

^  to  God  and  His  service.     Farther,  the  idea  of  sonship  is  neither  connected 

widi  the  being  bom  again  unto  hope  of  i.  3,  nor  with  the  figure  used  in  i.  23, . 

i  1    It  appears  also  in  iii  6  in  that  metaphorical  sense,  according  to  which  one 

beeomes  the  genuine  child  of  any  one  by  imitating  his  behaviour  {ct  Matt. 

aiu.  31). 
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Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  (i  12),  and  everything 
which  is  spoken  by  those  endowed  with  the  Spirit  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  word  which  comes  from  God  (iv.  1 1 :  09  X071A 
Bcov),  that  proclamation  is  a  direct  message  from  Grod  (iv.  17 : 
eiayyikiov  tov  Qeov ;  ii  8,  iiL  1 :  o  X0709  simply,  of.  Acts  iv. 
29),  and  is,  therefore,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  woid 
of  God  which  was  addressed  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
prophets,  and  which  was  likewise  suggested  to  them  by  the 
Spirit.^  When  Peter  (i.  24)  quotes  a  passage  of  Scripture 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  word  of 
revelation,  he  says  (ver.  25)  expressly  that  the  proclamation 
which  has  reached  his  readers  (i.  12)  is  such  a  word  of  God 
This  abiding  (ix.  imperishable,  cf.  §  18,  c)  word  of  God  is, 
however,  a  living,  i,e.  a  powerfully  working  word,  by  means 
of  which  the  Christians  have  been  begotten  again  to  a  new 
life  (i.  23);  and  since  that  which  is  begotten  must  have  the 
nature  of  that  of  which  it  is  begotten,  this  life  is  also  abidii^ 
and  imperishable.^  Through  this  word  of  His  God  Himselt 
therefore,  works  the  new  birth ;  for  when,  in  L  3,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  named  as  the  means  which  He  employs, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  consciousness  of  the  aposde, 
this  fact  itself  is  meant  (§  50,  h);  but  it  was  only  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  that  that  fact  was  made  known 
to  his  readers  (i.  12).  Similarly,  every  preservation,  strength- 
ening, and  furthering  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  traced 
back,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  30,  &),  to  God  (L  5,  v. 


^  How  objectively  this  word  of  God  stood  over  against  the  prophets,  appears 
most  clearly  in  i.  10-12,  where  it  is  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  facts  which 
were  testified  to  them  by  the  Spirit,  and  concerning  which  it  was  only  revealed 
to  them  that  they  were  destined  for  a  future  race,  the  prophets  searched  asd 
enquired  very  eagerly  as  to  the  time  to  which  this  revelation  referred.  This 
view  of  prophecy  probably  leans  upon  a  few  facts,  such  as  Dan.  ix.  2,  23  ff,,  xiL 
11  ff.  On  the  assumption,  however,  of  a  direct  Messianic  prophecy  whidi 
throughout  kept  in  view  the  still  far-off  future  time  of  salvation,  it  is  unhistoii- 
cally  extended  to  all  the  prophets. 

*  Accordingly,  the  seed  of  which  it  is  begotten  is  expressly  described  as  iiioor» 
iTiptible,  and  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  understand  by  it  the  Spirit,  as  Schmid 
(ii.  202  [£.  Tr.  406])  does;  for,  in  what  follows,  the  incorruptible  seed  is 
expressly  described  as  the  living  and  abiding  word  of  God,  whose  pecoliarity, 
which  is  here  made  ])rominent  and  established  in  i.  24,  25,  plainly  corresponds 
to  ii^6afrof ;  while  the  change  of  the  prepositions  is  owing  simply  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  figurative  idea  of  a  begetting  from  seed  is  turned  into  the  literal 
idea  of  a  production  through  the  word. 
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.0) ;  and  to  Him,  therefore,  as  their  faithful  Overseer  (ii.  25), 
hey  are,  in  prayer  (iv.  7,  cf.  iii.  7, 12),  to  commit  their  soul  in 
he  midst  of  all  their  temptations  (iv.  19).  This  working  of 
ivine  grace  is  also  conceived  of  as  effected,  not  indeed  exclu- 
ively,  yet  pre-eminently,  by  means  of  the  word.  It  is  true 
hat  in  order  to  the  activity  of  this  word  there  is  need  of  constant 
bedience  to  the  truth  which  it  proclaims  (i  22);  but  this 
bedience,  to  which  their  election  points  (ver.  2),  exists,  from 
he  first,  in  the  case  of  the  believing  Israelites  (§  44,  a),  and 
tatoially  follows  from  their  new  filial  relationship  (§  45,  d). 

(6)  Wie  new  life  of  the  Christians  can  be  best  described  by 
bs  contrast  to  their  pre-Christian  life.  According  to  i.  14 
asts  are  characteristic  of  the  latter;  and  these  lusts  are 
bought  of  as  sinful,  because  the  lusts  of  men  as  they  now  are  ' 
tand  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  will  of  God  (iv.  2).  Under 
hese  lusts,  the  fleshly,  i.e.  the  sensual,  lusts  in  the  narrow 
ense,  are  mainly  thought  of  (il  1 1).  It  is  true  that,  accord- 
Qg  to  iv.  3,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Gentiles  that 
bey  surrender  themselves  to  these  fleshly  lusts  in  riotousness 
.nd  lewdness;  but  the  author  must  remind  his  Jewish- 
Christian  readers  that  they,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
he  will  of  God,  have  nevertheless,  in  the  time  past,  done  this 
rill  of  the  Gentiles.*  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
lelong  to  these  sinful  lusts  also  the  motions  and  expressions 
»f  nncharitableness  which  are  enumerated  in  ii.  1.  Because 
bis  walk  in  the  lusts  has  become  habitual  to  men  in  conse- 
[uence  of  education,  custom,  and  tradition,  it  wields  a  domin- 
iting  influence  over  them,  and  makes  their  life  servile  (i.  18). 
Jut  by  means  of  the  new  birth  believers  have  been  set  free 
rem  this  power,  and   can  now,  in  obedience  to  the  truth, 

'  Similarly,  it  is  of  men  simply  as  men  that  mention  is  made  in  the  discourses 
f  Jesus  (§  33,  c,  footnote  5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  »«r^«f  in  v.  9 
ppears  to  denote,  not  the  unchristian  world  of  men,  but  the  physical  world 
i,  20).  In  iii  18  also  all  men  appear  as  unrighteoos  in  contrast  to  Christ,  i.f, 
I  not  answering  to  the  will  of  God. 

*  That  a  living  in  sinful  lusts  is  not  excluded  by  such  an  external  fulfilling  of 
[ie  law  as  that  of  his  readers  previously  h  Ayfta  (i.  14,  for  which  see  §  ii,  c),  is 
liawii  best  of  aU  by  the  polemic  of  Jesus  against  the  Pharisaic  fulfilling  of  the  law 
d,  e,g.  Matt  xxiiL  23-28) ;  and  the  modem  criticism,  according  to  which  Rom. 
iii  12-14  is  written  to  Jewish  Christians,  should  be  less  confident  in  the  asscr- 
ion  that  iv.  8  is  an  ailment  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Gentile  Christians 
^.  Immer,  474). 
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purify  (dyvi^eiv)  their  souls  from  the  lusts  that  stain  them 
(L  22) ;  and  thus  the  arfiorrj^  which  was  obtained  in  baptism 
(cf.  §  44,  b)  is  ever  being  more  and  more  realized  in  all  their 
walk  (w.  14,  15),  and  the  good  conscience  which  they 
received  in  baptism  (iiL  21)  becomes  their  abiding  possession 
(iii  16).  In  such  a  case,  the  place  of  the  life  in  the  lusts  is 
taken  by  the  walk  in  the  fear  of  Grod  (i  17) ;  in  which  feai 
they  abstain  from  the  fleshly  lusts,  because  they  endanger  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  (il  11),  since  they  befog  it,  as  it  were,  wiH 
an  intoxication,  and  so  rob  men  of  the  clearness  of  spirit  and 
the  sobriety  without  which  they  cannot  maintain  the  watchful- 
ness already  demanded  by  Jesus  (iv.  7,  v.  8,  cf.  §  30,  6). 

(c)  Because  it  was  but  a  short  time  since  the  Christians, 
to  whom  Peter  writes,  had  become  Christians,  and  had  been 
bom  again,  he  calls  them  (ii.  2)  newborn  babes,  whose 
thriving  growth  depends  upon  their  desiring  pure  nourish- 
ment. This  the  apostle  describes  in  keeping  with  the  image 
as  the  nourishment  of  children  (milk) ;  and  the  adjective 
TixyyiKov  appears  to  describe  it  as  being  derived  from  the 
word,  unless  it  is  meant  to  point  out  that  the  expression  is 
merely  figurative,  of  which  use  of  the  term  there  is  no 
example  and,  here,  no  need.  Here,  then,  the  word  which 
begets  life  is  still  distinguished  from  the  nourishment  which  is 
afforded  in  this  word ;  and  this  nourishment  itself  (ii.  3)  is 
called  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that,  if  we  have  once  tasted 
how  sweet  He  is,  we  shall  continually  long  for  this  nourish- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purport  of  the  proclamation 
of  salvation  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else 
than  Christ ;  and  the  figurative  language  employed  reminds 
us  strikingly  of  the  Johannean  expressions  in  which  Christ 
calls  Himself  the  bread  of  life  (cf.  especially  John  vi.  35). 
As  during  His  earthly  activity  it  had  been  a  token  of 
discipleship  that  one  came  to  Him  (§  29,  a),  so  Pet-er  also 
speaks  (ii.  4)  of  a  coming  to  Him,  by  means  of  which  the 
individual  becomes  a  living  stone  in  the  temple  of  God,  it 
according  to  §  45,  a,  a  true  member  of  the  ChurcL  Here, 
however,  naturally,  as  is  plain  from  the  connection  with 
ver.  2  f.,  what  is  spoken  of  is  this,  that  men  come  to  Him, 
in  so  far  as  He  is  offered  in  the  word  as  the  nourishment  of 
life,  because  they  have  learned  to  long  for  this  nourishment 
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in  conseqnence  of  the  experience  they  have  had  of  its  quality. 
This  longing  arises  if  one  has  acquired  an  affection  for  Hini 
who  is  proclaimed  in  the  word — an  affection  which  is 
described,  figuratively,  in  ii  3,  as  a  having  tasted  of  His 
sweetness ;  in  1  8,  however,  without  a  figure,  as  a  loving  of 
Him  whom  one  has  not  seen  personally,  but  of  whom  one  has 
only  heard.  Christ,  however,  who  is  proclaimed  in  the  word, 
can  be  called  the  nourishment  of  the  new  moral  life,  because, 
as  was  once  the  case  with  His  self-manifestation  in  His 
earthly  activity  (§  21,  rf),  so  now  the  proclamation  of  that 
manifestation  is  a  powerfully  working  example  (ii.  21,  iii  18, 
iv.  1,  13).  The  walk  in  Christ  (iii.  16),  accordingly,  denotes 
nothing  else  than  the  walk  which  moves  in  the  sphere  which 
is  determined  by  this  example;  and  it  is  to  this,  probably, 
that  the  designation  of  Christians  as  ol  iv  Xpiar^  (v.  14) 
refers,  without  its  being  necessary  to  think  of  a  mystical 
living  fellowship  with  Christ.  From  that  activity  of  the 
proclamation  regarding  Christ  we  can  also  explain  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  works  of  Christians  that  ai-e  well-pleasing 
to  God  appear  brought  about  by  Him  (il  5,  iv.  1 1),*  although 
this  combination  is  not  expressly  made. 

(d)  Special  attention,  however,  is  drawn  to  this  imitation 
of  the  example  of  Christ,  when  it  is  said  that  Christians  must 
share  in  the  sufferings  which  He  had  to  endure  in  the  world 
(iv.  13),  as  He  Himself  had  foretold  to  His  disciples  (§  30,  a), 
and  as  they  are  now  being  accomplished  in  all  Christians  in 
the  world  (v.  9)  in  consequence  of  a  divine  decree.®     It  is  of 

^  The  clause  2i«  'UvtZ  x^t^rw  in  ii.  5  does  not  assert  that  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  Christians  (§  45,  c)  ore  rendered  well-pleasing  to  God  through 
Christ ;  for  according  to  the  context,  in  which  the  close  of  the  sentence  turns 
btck  to  its  starting-point  (vf»t  #»  ^p*rtfx*f*^9«*,  ver.  4),  it  is  meant  to  express 
the  faot  that  the  very  offering  of  these  sacrifices  is  brought  about  by  Christ, 
that  it  is  through  Him  that  we  are  rendered  capable  of  performing  this  priestly 
act.  In  the  same  way  the  same  clause  in  iv.  11  states  that  every  right  applica- 
tion of  the  gifts  we  have  received,  and  by  means  of  which  we  glorify  Ood,  is 
brought  about  by  Christ,  that  it  is  through  Him  that  we  are  rendered  capable 
of  this  activity  of  the  true  servants  of  God  (§  45,  c). 

*  No  doubt  these  could  also  be  traced  back  to  the  devil,  who  appears  in  v.  8, 
as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  23,  a),  as  the  adversary  who  endeavours  to  deliver 
over  Christians  to  destruction  by  leading  them  away  from  the  faith.  Also  in 
Acts  V.  3,  in  an  utterance  of  Peter,  the  sin,  which  brought  death  upon  Ananias, 
is  traced  back  to  Satan.  But  according  to  the  biblical  view  the  devil  has  only 
ao  mnch  power  as  God  gives  him.    Looked  at  from  the  other  side,  accordingly, 
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the  utmost  consequence,  however,  that  Christians  bear  these 
sufferings  as  He  bore  them ;  for  in  His  innocent  and  patient 
(iL  22  f.)  endurance  of  suffering  He  has,  according  to  ver.  21, 
given  them  an  example  and,  as  it  were,  traced  out  the  foot- 
steps which  they  are  now  to  follow ;  and  these  footsteps  (ss 
in  Matt  xi  28  f.)  also  make  this  following  possible  and 
easier,  so  that  here  also  the  example  of  Christ  is  a  powerfollj 
working  one  (note  c).  But  because  we  are  called  to  such  a 
following  of  Jesus  in  suffering  (ii.  21),  we  win  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  by  an  innocent  and  patient  endurance  of 
suffering  (vv.  19,  20).  Accordingly,  suffering,  which  is 
described  in  accordance  with  a  common  Old  Testament  image 
as  a  glowing  fire,  is  also  full  of  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  serves 
to  our  proving  (iv.  12) ;  for  as  perishable  gold  is  tried  by  fiie 
in  order  that  its  genuineness  may  be  proved  (c£  Ps.  Ixvi  10; 
Prov.  xviL  3 ;  MaL  iii.  2,  3),  so  the  verification  of  faith  in 
the  trial  of  affiiction  appears  much  more  precious,  and  gains 
for  us  praise  and  glory  and  honour  before  God  (L  7,  8).  If 
this  view  of  suffering  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  that 
the  state  of  the  Christian  is  a  state  of  salvation,  in  which 
everything,  and  even  affliction,  must  become  at  last  an 
evidence  of  divine  grace  (cf.  §  45,  b),  another  view  of  it 
reflects  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  must  become  conducive 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Christian  calling  (§  45,  c),  and  there- 
fore full  of  blessing.  For  if  Christ  has  suffered  for  the  sake 
of  the  blessed  results  which  are  connected  with  this  suffering 
of  His  (iii.  18-22),  the  Christian  is  also  (contrary  to  the 
natural  dread  of  suffering)  to  arm  himself  with  the  same 
thought,  i.e.  with  the  thought  of  the  blessed  fruit  of  such  Jt 
suffering ;  that  fruit  being  immediately  stated  to  be  this,  that 
whoever  has  suffered  in  the  flesh  (as  a  righteous  person,  or 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  cf.  iii.  14,  17)  has  thereby 
ceased,  in  principle,  from  sinning,  in  order  that  he  may  no 
longer  live  to  the   lusts  of  men   but  to  the   will   of  God 

(iv.  1. 2); 

sufferiug  appears  as  depending  upon  a  volition  of  God  (iii.  17,  iv.  19),  whoi* 
mighty  hand  lays  it  upon  us  (v.  6). 

'  The  attempt  to  explain  this  statement  by  means  of  Rom.  vi.  7  (Banr,  290) 
is  substantially  renewed  by  Sieffert,  inasmuch  as  he  also  thinks  of  a  dying  ^ 
the  sinful  lusts  (Jahrb.f,  d.  Th.  1875,  p.  425  ff.).     But  it  is  mere  arbitratine^ 
to  connect  the  idea  of  dying  with  Tnfuf ;  and  the  thought  that  sin  has  its  sc^ 
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Here,  too,  unfeigned  enduring  brotherly  love,  and  the 
meek  humility  which  manifests  itself  in  mutual  service, 
appear  as  the  cardinal  Christian  virtues.  (6)  To  the  subjec- 
tion to  human  ordinances  which  the  apostle  demands  for 
God's  sake  there  belong  especially  obedience  and  honour  to 
the  authorities,  (c)  There  belongs  to  it  likewise  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  wrongs  which  slaves  had  often  to  suffer 
innocently;  and  under  the  same  point  of  view  the  apostle 
places  the  relation  of  Christian  wives  to  their  still  unbelieving 
husbands,  {d)  Lastly,  he  demands,  in  general,  that  Christians 
shall,  by  their  behaviour,  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  become  the  means  of  blessing  even  to  their  enemies. 

(a)  Since  Christians  call  one  another  brethi-en  (v.  12),  and 
form  a  brotherhood  (ii.  17,  v.  9),  their  specific  duty  to  the 
brethren   appears  (ii  17)  to  be  the  love  which  Christ  has 
called  the  greatest  commandment  (§  25).     To  such  an  extent 
does  this  form  the  central  point  of  Christian  moral  life,  that 
in  L  22  (cf.  iii  8)  brotherly  love  is  described  as  the  most 
immediate    aim    of    purification    of   heart,   and   its   specific 
characteristic  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  new  birth. 
In  conformity  with  the  general   character  of  all  Christian 
virtue  (iii.  15,  cf.  §  26,  c),  love  must  come  unfeignedly  from 
the  heart  (i.  22),  it  must  be  shown  without  murmuring  (iv,  9), 
and  therefore  not  only  are  such  forms  under  which  egoism 
appears  (ii.  1),  as  malice,  envy,  and  slander,  to  be  put  away, 
hut  also  guile  and  hjrpocrisy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  essence 
of  love  is  described  in  iii  8  as  consisting  in  similarity  of 
disposition,  in  sympathy,  and  compassionateness.     That,  how- 
ever, which  first  of  all  gives  it  its  real  value  is  the  i/criveia 

^^  the  r«^  is  not  a  Petiine  thought,  as  is  already  plain  from  the  circumstance 

^t,  in  order  to  awaken  this  thought,  ver.  2  must  necessarily  have  run : 

|«^»^MMf  0mf»it,    Sieffert  shows  very  clearly  how  that,  according  to  iii.  14, 

1^'  13,  suffering  is  still  for  Christians  only  a  it»i%7f  ^ttpxi ;  but  the  reasons  why 

^^  is  this  have  nothing  to  do  with  dying  to  the  sinful  lusts.    Neither,  indeed, 

^<^  it  appear  why  suffering  in  the  bodily  life  should  make  sinning  distasteful 

i^derer,  p.  423  [£.  Tr.  ii  154]) ;  but  whoever  has  suffered  from  the  enmity 

^  tinners  (and  it  is  this  alone  which  is  spoken  of  in  this  connection)  has  done 

^  because,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  to  suffer  in  the  flesh,  ho  has  not  yielded 

^  their  sinful  desire,  but  has  broken  once  for  all  (note  the  perfect)  with 
■buiing. 
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(i.  22)  which  results  from  the  incorruptible  nature  of  the 
life  that  is  begotten  of  the  incorruptible  word,  i.c  the 
lasting  and  enduring  eneigy  which  knows  no  limits  either  in 
giving  or  in  forgiving,  and  which  therefore,  according  to  iv.  8 
(cf.  Frov.  X.  12),  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  (cf.  Matt  xviii 
21,  22).  The  kiss  of  love  is  a  symbolical  expression  of  this 
brotherly  love  (v.  14 :  ^xikrifm  AyaTny?).  Alongside  of  love^ 
however,  there  stands  humility  (iiL  8,  v.  5 :  TaTr€tvo<^poavP9i\ 
as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  25,  d).  As  r^ards  God,  this 
consists  in  acquiescing  patiently  in  His  ways,  and  in  bowing 
under  His  mighty  hand  (v.  6) ;  as  regards  our  neighbour,  ib 
consists  in  giving  to  each  man  the  rifii]  which  belongs  to  him 
(ii  17,  cf.  iii.  7).  In  this  passage,  the  rule  of  suum  cuiqm 
expressly  forms  the  second  cardinal  duty,  alongside  of 
brotherly  love.  Alongside  of  humility,  there  stands,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  in  Matt  xL  29,  the  meekness  (iiL  4,  15)  which 
patiently  bears  the  injustice  and  enmity  of  others,  which  is 
not  driven  to  violence  by  these  wrongs,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  Matt  xx.  25-28,  the  humble  serving  wherein 
each  one  subordinates  himself  to  the  other  (v.  5).  In  this 
mutual  serving,  each,  one  is  to  administer  the  gifts,  which  hd 
has  received  from  God,  as  a  steward  (iv.  10),  because  the 
word  which  he  speaks  has  been  given  him  by  God,  who  also 
lends  him  the  strength  for  every  service/ 

(6)  The  more  the  Christians  felt  themselves  to  be  the  elect 
race,  so  much  the  more  natural  was  it  for  them  to  believe  that 
they  were  emancipated  from  the  worldly  ordinances  of  life  ia 
which  convei'sion  found  them,  or  at  least  they  were  the  mote 
likely  to  draw  suspicion  and  persecution  upon  themselves  by 

^  In  V.  2,  3  Peter  specially  discusses  tlio  duties  of  the  elders,  to  whom  tbe 
oQicc  of  pastors  over  the  churches  (cf.  §  45,  a)  has  been  committed,  just  as  the 
guidance  of  the  whole  Church  has  been  entrusted  to  him  as  their  rv^co^^vti^ 
(v.  1).  This  superintendence  of  the  Church  (the  i«-irjM«^v)  is  also  to  be  » 
service  of  love,  which  is  to  be  performed  voluntarily  and  readily,  not  meiely 
from  the  constraint  of  duty,  nor  with  a  desire  to  obtain  gain  or  lordship  ;  it  >* 
to  be  performed  in  the  humility  which  only  seeks  to  give  an  example  to  otben> 
and  thereby  to  urge  them  on  to  follow.  Peter  does  not  yet  know  of  a  second 
ecclesiastical  office  in  the  churches  to  wliich  he  writes.  As  in  the  church  ^ 
Jerusalem  (§  41,  c),  it  is  those  who  are  younger  in  years  («  ftt^rtp^)  who,i* 
accordance  with  their  age,  perform  the  external  services  of  the  Church  without 
any  special  official  position,  and  are  therefore  admonished  to  be  subject  to  the 
elders  (v.  5). 
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ed-for  intermeddling  with  these  matters  (iv.  1 5 :  009 
nria-Koiro^)  from  their  higlier  standpoint.  These  were 
lan  ordinances,  which  they  could  easily  regard  as 
ismuch  as  they  were  also  corrupted  by  the  sin  which 
to  men  as  men  (§  46,  6).  The  apostle,  however, 
(ii  13)  that  they  submit  themselves  to  every  human 

(avOprnTrlvq  icrlati),  not  indeed  as  such,  but  for 
ce  {hiii  Tov  tcvpiov).  This  applies,  now,  in  the  first 
the  ordinance  of  government  No  doubt  Christians, 
itians,  are  free  (cf.  Matt  xvii  26),  because,  as  servants 
hey  are  not  subject  to  any  himian  authority  (iL  16 : 
poi  . .  .  a>9  Qeov  hovKoi),  But,  for  that  very  reason, 
not  to  use  their  freedom  as  a  cloak  of  wickedness ; 
*ather  to  render  obedience  to  the  government  by  well- 
ice  it  also  demands  the  doing  of  that  which  is  good 
shes  the  doing  of  that  which  is  evil  (w.  14,  15). 
,  since  the  Christian,  according  to  note  a,  is  to  give 
lan  the  honour  which  is  his  due,  Peter  demands  also 
ng,  t.e.  for  the  Roman  emperor  (ver.  13),  the  reverence 
which  belongs  to  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  does 
to  point  out,  by  putting  side  by  side  their  duty  to 
to  the  king  after  the  manner  of  Mark  xii.  17,  that 
nent  of  the  latter  must  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
i  of  the  former.  He  does  not,  here,  enter  more 
rly  into  the.  special  cases  of  collision  that  may  occur, 
y  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  (Acts  iv.  19,  v.  29). 
om  the  same  point  of  view  Peter  also  treats  of  the 
daves,  inasmuch  as  he  is  speaking  to  Christian  slaves 
have  unbelieving  masters.  Here  also,  in  the  name 
ar  of  God,  and  because  of  their  consciousness  that  it 
^ho  has  placed  them  in  this  condition  (iL  19:  iia 
V  Oeov),  he  demands  submission  to  their  masters, 
m  these  make  obedience  difficult  by  their  wickedness 

(TKoXioU,  cf.  Acts  ii.  40).  If  in  such  a  case  there 
a  wrong  to  be  borne,  this  is  only  an  illustration  of 
:al  truth  that  Christians  are  called,  after  the  example 
;,  to  gain  the  good  pleasure  of  God  by  an  innocent 
3nt  endurance  of  injustice  (w.  19,  20).  A  similar 
us  where  Christian  women  have  husbands  who  are 
ilievers  (iiL  1).     In  such  a  case  they  must,  after  the 
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example  of  the  holy  women  of  the  old  covenant^  be  in  sub- 
jection to  their  husbands,  and,  continuing  in  well-doing  without 
any  fear  of  man,  put  their  hope  in  God  (w,  5,  6).  Here,  abo^ 
their  chaste  behaviour  is  to  be  rooted  in  the  fear  of  God 
(ver.  2),  and  their  adornment  is  to  consist,  not  of  ontwaid 
ornaments,  but  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  since  this  is  the 
only  adorning  which  is  of  value  in  the  sight  of  God  (w.  3, 4). 
It  is  only  incidentally  that  the  apostle  glances  at  Christiui 
marriages,  and  demands  of  the  husbands  intelligent  discern- 
ment (yv&aiv)  in  their  intercourse  with  the  weaker  sex,  and 
the  due  recognition  of  the  Christian  dignity  of  their  wi^ 
according  to  the  rule  of  suum  cuique,  since  it  is  only  in  thfa 
way  that  their  joint  prayer,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  the 
real  crown  of  Christian  married  life,  can  remain  unhindeied 
(ver.  7). 

(d)  Those  who  were  not  Christians  were  not  able  to  unde^ 
stand  the  true  nature  of  the  new  Christian  life ;  and  therefore 
the  becoming  attitude  of  Christians  towards  human  ordinances 
lias,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  the  special  aim  of  shonring 
these,  that  Christianity  obliges  and  qualifies  its  adherents  to 
discharge  faithfully  the  duties  which  were  involved  in  the 
natural  relationships  of  life  of  which  they  were  capable  of 
judging;  and  in  this  way  it  puts  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men  (ii  15).  Acc9rding  to  ii  12,  those  who  were  not 
Christians  were  disposed  to  calumniate  the  Christians  as  evil- 
doers,— partly,  really  because  of  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Christians'  moral  life ;  partly,  however,  also  (accord- 
ing to  iv.  4)  because  they  felt  themselves  condemned  by  tie 
aversion  of  the  Christians  to  the  immoral  life,  which  they  had 
previously  led  in  common  with  them ;  and  now  they  sought, 
by  means  of  slander,  to  blunt  the  sting  of  this  condemnation  of 
their  conduct.  Since  the  slanderei*s  must  be  ashamed  of  their 
slander  when  they  look  more  closely  at  the  Christians'  manner 
of  life  (iii  1 6),  the  apostle  still  hopes  that,  at  least  when  the 
day  of  their  gracious  visitation  has  come,  they  will  be  thereby 
induced  to  glorify  God  for  that  which  He  has  wrought  in  the 
Christians  (ii.  12 ;  cf.  Matt.  v.  16),  and  thus  they  will  be  as 
good  as  gained  to  Christianity.  In  the  same  way  he  hopes 
that  the  believing  wives  will  also  be  able  without  the  word  to 
gain  their  unbelieving  husbands  by  their  behaviour  (iiL  1,  2)* 
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.3  only  necessary  to  take  special  care  that  Christians  do  not 
ig  upon  themselves  a  well-deserved  dishonour  by  their  own 
,  or  by  a  well-meant  but  unseasonable  intermeddling  with 
tters  with  which  they  have  no  concern  (note  h,  iv.  15). 

the  other  hand,  they  have  an  opportunity^  in  opposition 
bhe  positive  hostility  of  unbelievers^  of  practising  the  law  of 
e  (§  25,  c), — not  to  recompense  evil  with  evil,  whether  it 
an  evil  word  or  an  evil  deed,  but  to  answer  the  wrong 
ich  is  suffered  with  blessing;  in  ii.  23  they  are  referred  to 

example  of  Christ,  and  in  iii.  9  there  is  plainly  an  allusion 
the  word  of  Christ  (Matt  v.  44  =  Luke  vi.  28).  Not  only 
means  of  this  testimony  in  deeds,  but  also  by  means  of  a 
ifession  which  is  equally  candid  and  meek,  tliey  are  to  be 
dy  to  give  their  enemies  a  reason  for  their  Christian  hope 
.  1 5).  The  apostle  hopes  that  their  bearing  under  af&iction,. 
hey  continue  under  it  immoveably  in  well-doing,  may  still 
ive  a  blessing  even  to  their  enemies,  as  had  been  the  case- 
;h  the  suffering  of  Christ,  though  no  doubt  in  a  unique  way 
\  16-18).  So  long  as  they  live  here  as  strangers  in  the 
1st  of  those  who  are  not  Christians  (ii  21),  it  behoves  them 
i  to  give  these  offence,  but  to  be  a  blessing.  It  is  only  in. 
3  manner  that  they  can  attain  the  highest  goal  which, 
lording  to  §  45,  c,  is  set  before  them  as  true  servants  of 
d,  viz.  to  glorify  God.  He  who  suffers  dishonour  only 
^use  of  his  Christian  name  (cf.  iv.  14)  need  not  be  ashamed 
it,  since  he  glorifies  God  by  the  manner  in  which  he  bears 
8  name  (iv.  16,  read :  eV  t^  ovofiuTi  jovifp). 


CHAPTEK   IV.  ...... 

THE  MESSIAH  AND  HIS  WORK. 

§  48.  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  end  of  the  times,  Christ,  who  was  from  the  becinnin^ 
eknown  in  the  counsel  of  God  as  the  Eedeemer,  has  been 
)sen  as  such  and  made  known  to  men.  (6)  The  Spirit  of 
d,  with  which  He  was  anointed  during  His  earthly  life,  has 
eady  testified  in  the  prophets  regarding  that  which  should 
VOL.  L  p 
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befall  Him  according  to  this  decree,  (c)  According  to  His 
spiritual  nature,  which  was  peculiarly  potentialized  by  thi3 
anointing.  He  who  was  put  to  death  according  to  the  fle^h 
could  not  abide  in  death,  but  had  to  be  made  alive  througii 
the  resurrection,  (d)  In  this  Spirit  Christ  has,  lastly,  during 
His  stay  in  Hades,  proclaimed  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  which  were  found  there  in  prison. 

(a)  The  completion  of  the  theocracy  has  commenced  in 
believing  Israel,  because  it  is  the  Messianic  time ;  and  it  is  the 
Messianic  time,  because  the  Messiah  has  appeared.  As  in 
§  40,  a,  the  end  of  the  times  (to  iajforrov  r&v  jfpov&v,  as 
translation  of  the  prophetical  D^pjn  nnnx),  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  prophecy,  is  regarded  as  present,  because  at  this 
time  the  Messiah  has  been  made  known  (L  19,  20).  Natar- 
ally,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  to  the  believers  in 
Israel  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  this  Messiah ;  the  title 
Messiah,  which  originally  pointed  to  His  equipment  for  His 
specific  calling  (§  18),  and  therefore  involves  the  idea  of  His 
being  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  has  already  passed  over  so 
completely  to  the  historical  person  Jesus,  that  it  has  become  a 
nomen  prcyprmm}  What  the  prophets  have  prophesied  regard- 
ing the  sufiferings  which  were  appointed  the  Messiah,  and  the 
glories  that  should  follow,  that  is  now  already  announced  in 
the  evangelical  proclamation  regarding  Jesus  as  having  taken 
place  (i.  11, 12).  Abeady  this  view — according  to  which  the 
glory  appears,  not  as  a  glory  which  belongs  originally  to  the 
Messiah,  but  as  one  which  was  appointed  Him  in  prophecy— 
makes  it  little  likely  that  Peter  has  reflected  upon  a  pre- 
historical  existence,  and,  consequently,  upon  an  originally 
superhuman  nature  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  such  a  pre-existence 
is  very  frequently  found  in  i  20  (cf.  e.g,  Lutz,   349  ;  Pflei- 

^  The  name  Jesus  is  no  longer  used  by  Peter  ;  most  frequently,  and  that,  too, 
specially  when  His  earthly  life  is  looked  back  to  (i.  11,  19,  ii.  21,  iii.  16,  l?t 
iv.  1,  14,  V.  10,  14),  He  is  named  simply  xpifTtt ;  less  frequently,  and  without 
any  perceptible  difference,  o  Xpirres  (iii.  16,  iv.  18,  v.  1).  Besides  this  nam^ 
there  is  found  only  the  name  *lti^ous  XftvTOf  (i.  1,  2,  8,  7,  18,  ii.  6,  iii  21,  iv.  U* 
cf.  §  41,  a),  the  reading  Xfierit  'ifitovt  in  v.  10,  14  being  undoubtedly  wrong- 
It  is  self-evident  that  this  promotion  of  the  official  name  of  Jesus  to  be  a  prop?*" 
name  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ])erson  of  Jesus  stands  before  th^ 
eyes  of  the  Christian  always  and  exclusively  in  His  specific  quality  as  tb^ 
Mediator  of  salvation. 
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erer,  421  [E.  Tr.  ii.  151];  Gess,  395  f.).  But  seeing  that 
MvepwOei^  purposely  refers  back  to  elSore^  in  ver.  18,  it 
Uudes  not  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  which  resulted  from 
lis  appearing  upon  earth,  and  which  could,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
Tasted  with  Bis  concealment  in  a  previous  state  of  existence, 
)ut  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  E[is  significance  as 
llessianic  redeemer  (ver.  18)  by  means  of  His  death  (ver.  19) 
ind  exaltation  (ver.  21),  and  this  manifestation  is  contrasted 
vith  the  concealment  of  that  significance  in  the  divine  decree. 
?or  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  the  end  of  the  times  (St  iffui^), 
i.e.  in  order  that  it  may  know  that  it  is  redeemed  and  may 
>uild  its  hope  in  the  completion  of  salvation  upon  this  faith 
ver.  21),  Christ  has  nmo  been  manifested  as  that  which  He 
rill  be  to  it,  although  God  has  already  from  the  beginning 
breknown  (irpoeypayafiivo^)  the  person  Christ  as  the  one 
hrough  whose  blood  redemption  would  be  accomplished.* 
Chifl  divine  foreknowledge,  however,  no  more  presupposes  a 
x)ntemporary  existence  of  the  person  whose  qualification  God 
bresees,  than  that  foreknowledge  which  prophecy,  regarded  as 
lirectly  Messianic,  involves  throughout.  In  the  very  same 
manner  as  He  has  chosen  believing  Israel  (i.  2 :  ixTi^/crol  ,  .  . 
(cotA  TTpoyvaxriv  0€o5,  see  §  44,  a),  God  has,  in  conformity 
with  this  foreknowledge,  chosen  the  historical  person  Jesus  for 
His  Messianic  vocation  (ii.  4,  6). 

(b)  When  it  is  said  in  i.  11  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  speak- 
ing in  the  prophets,  testified  beforehand  the  suflferings  of 
Christ,  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  imderstand  thereby 
the  Spirit  of  the  pre-existing  Christ  (cf.  Lechler,  p.  177).  It 
is  no  objection  to  this  view,  as  Beyschlag,  p.  121,  thinks, 
that,  accoixling  to  the  teaching  of  Peter,  it  was  through  His 
exaltation  that  Jesus  was  first  made  the  Messiah,  For  il*, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  name  Messiah,  which  has  become 

'  The  reason  why,  in  the  antithesis,  the  apostle  dates  bax^  this  divine  fore- 
knowledge to  the  first  beginnings  of  time,  ie.  to  a  time  before  the  creation  of  the 
Woiid,  and  thereby  expressly  describes  the  divine  decree  of  salvation  as  eternal, 
^  not  because  he  purposed  to  point  to  the  imperishable  nature  of  Christ  in 
^ntrast  with  the  perishable  gold  (Bitschl,  iL  178),  but  simply  because  of  the 
''^tion  of  the  end  of  the  times.  That  ^p»ytM»%n  does  not  denote  the  divine 
'preordination  any  more  than  the  ^fiyvm^tf  of  i.  2  (cf.  §  44,  a)  appears  already 
'^  the  part,  perf.,  which  does  not  describe  an  individual  act  (cf.  even 
^Werer,  /.c),  but  the  condition  of  knowing. 
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a  noinen  proprium,  can  be  used,  and  that  too  with  preference; 
of  the  historical  person  Christ  (note  a),  it  can  also  be  tiana- 
ferred  to  the  pre-existing  person.  But  it  would  certainly  be 
surprising,  if  it  were  used  in  the  same  sentence  indiscriminately 
of  the  pre-existing  (to  iv  airrot^  irvevfia  Xpurrov)  and  of  the 
historiced  Christ  (ra  eh  Xpi<nov  iraOrjiiaTcC) ;  and  since  the 
meaning  which  comes  out,  if  we  hold  it  to  refer  both  times  to 
the  historical  Christ,  is  one  which  is  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  otiier  presuppositions  of  the  teaching  of  Peter,  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  are  entitled  to  take  it  Accord- 
ingly, the  Spirit  with  which  Christ  was  anointed  at  His  bap- 
tism (§  38,  6),  and  which  was  therefore  His  Spirit  during  His 
ofl&cial  life,  was  already,  before  He  received  it,  active  in  the 
prophets.  This  Spirit  is  none  else  than  the  eternal  Spirit  of 
God,  in  which  the  decree  relating  to  the  Messianic  salvation 
was  formed  from  eternity,  and  which  could  therefore  testify, 
in  the  prophets,  regarding  this  decree,  in  the  same  way  as  it 
afterwards  qualified  the  Messiah  Himself  for  its.  executioa 
If  one  should  call  this  an  ideal  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  the 
divine  Spirit  or  in  the  divine  decree,  there  is  scarcely  any 
objection  can  be  taken;  but  such  an  existence  is  involved 
throughout  in  the  presupposition  of  a  direct  Messianic  prophecy, 
from  which  Peter,  with  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament^ 
starts  (§  46,  a,  footnote  1). 

(c)  In  iii.  18  the  human  person  of  Christ  is  looked  at  from 
two  different  sides,  the  one  of  which  is  designated  flesh,  the  other 
spirit.  Beyschlag,  however,  is  mistaken  when  (p.  11 3)  he  sees 
in  these  only  the  two  factors  of  human  nature  in  general; 
for  although,  according  to  §  27,  a,  the  flesh  is  simply  the 
substratum  of  the  earthly-bodily  life,  yet  the  spirit  cannot 
here  denote  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  in  general,  as  in  iv.  6. 
This,  per  se,  viz.  could  not  in  any  way  be  the  reason  why  He 
who  was  put  to  death  according  to  the  flesh  should  be  made 
alive,  t.c.  be  raised  up ;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  spiiitnal 
nature  of  man  endures,  as  such,  after  the  separation  of  the  soiil 
from  the  body,  and  therefore  does  not,  in  this  respect,  need  a 
quickening,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  per  se  demand 
such  a  quickening  as  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  it  rather  dispenses  with  it,  at  least,  till  the  last 
day.    No  doubt  the  7rv€vfia  in  Christ  corresponds  to  the  irvev/M 
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n  every  man ;  but  just  because  it  was  not  a  common  human 
rvev/ia,  but  one  anointed,  i,e,  continually  filled  with  the  Spirit 
rf  Grod  (note  6),  He  could  not,  according  to  the  spirit,  remain, 
ike  every  other  man,  in  death,  i.e.  in  the  incorporeal  condition 
rf  Hades,  but  must  be  made  alive,  i.e.  raised  up.  If,  there- 
fore, in  Acts  ii.  24,  the  necessity  of  the  resurrection  was  still 
▼rounded  only  upon  the  circumstance  that  it  was  foretold 
[§  39,  a),  here  it  is  already  traced  back  to  the  unique  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ  which  He  received  when  the  Spirit  of  God, 
tirhich  was  bestowed  upon  Him,  made  Him  the  Xpurro^.  Of 
course.  His  resurrection  was  foretold  only  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  Messianic  calling ;  and  for 
ihe  very  same  reason  it  was  grounded  in  the  Spirit,  which 
|ualified  Him  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  calling.' 

(d)  According  to  iii  19  Christ  has  gone  down  to  Hades 
IV  'ttveifJuiTi,  in  order  to  bring  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
spirits  which  were  found  there  in  prison  (eV  (f>v\a/e^  ;  cf.  also 
Y.  6).     By  these  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  fallen  angels 

'  No  doabt  it  is  not  directly  asserted  in  iii.  18  that  his  ^nivfAm  as  such 
iemamded  this  ^«MT«<iiV/«i,  but  only  that  it  experienced  U  ;  for  it  will  always  be 
nost  natural  to  regard  the  dative  as  a  description  of  the  sphere  and  not  of  the 
tde  (cf.  Sieffert,  pp.  411-413) ;  but  since  the  whole  passage  unfolds  the  manner 
B  which  the  suffering  of  Christ  has  come  to  be  so  peculiarly  fruitful  in  blessed- 
lesSy  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  that  which  happened  to  Him  must 
tiare  been  grounded  in  the  unique  Messianic  quality  of  His  person.  If  the 
ibsence  of  the  article  from  miu/tan  and  ra^»/  should  be  urged  against  this  view 
>n  argument  which,  seeing  that  the  article  is  very  frequently  omitted  by  Peter, 
ippears  to  me  somewhat  hazardous,  and  which  is  already  rendered  very  precarious 
by  the  •»  ft  which  refers  to  m^tu/iaTi),  still  the  only  way,  in  which  we  can  judge  of 
the  statement  regarding  that  which  happened  to  Christ  with  respect  to  the  flesh 
)r  the  spirit,  is  by  considering  whether  that  which  is  stated  can  apply  to  the 
leshly  or  spiritual  nature  of  man  in  general.  Now,  just  as  certainly  as  the 
^m»mrmi%U  assumes  no  other  than  the  (mortal)  ^Afi  which  is  common  to  the  human 
ace,  so  certainly  does  the  T^iovtil^Sm,  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  does 
lot  belong  to  the  human  «^iv^a  as  such,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ^ntZfAo,  of 
:he  Messiah  roust  have  been  different  from  that  of  men  in  general.  It  is  not 
mnble,  however,  that  mtuftmn  can  refer  to  the  whole  being  of  Christ  inclusive 
)f  His  (pneumatic)  corporeity,  as  Sieffert  (p.  419)  maintains  ;  for  the  subject  of 
;he  l^mfrtfiiiit,  which,  even  according  to  him,  denotes  the  being  raised  up  bodily, 
Annot  be  the  already  risen  one  ;  it  can  only  be  the  Christ  who  lived  in  the 
ksh,  who,  after  He  had  been  put  to  death  r«^«/,  was  now  raised  up  according 
o  the  w^ivftM  which  He  had  during  His  life  in  the  flesh,  and  which  was  delivered 
rom  tlie  common  fate  of  man  by  its  union  with  the  divine  xnvfui,  i.e.  was  re- 
lothed  with  His  (heavenly,  glorified)  body,  and  thus  first  made  alive  again  in 
he  full  sense. 
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(Gen.  vi.),  as  Baur  thinks  (p.  291),  but  the  disembodied  souls  of 
the  dead  (§  27,  c).  The  subject,  however,  is  not  the  already 
risen  Christ  (as  even  Schenkel,  p.  221,  will  have  it)^  who, 
indeed,  no  longer  existed  merely  iv  irvevfjuvn  (c£  footnote  3), 
but  had  again  received  a  body  at  His  resurrection ;  it  is  rather 
the  slain  Christ,  who,  like  every  other  dead  person,  after  the 
spirit  was  separated  from  the  body,  still  existed,  in  the  fiist 
place,  only  eV  irvevfiam,  and  could  therefore  also  work  among 
the  disembodied  spirits  (the  dead,  who,  like  Himself,  existed 
only  hf  irvevfian).  But  whUe  the  other  spirits  in  Scheol 
lead  only  a  shadowy  existence,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  was 
anointed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  which  qualified  Him  for  His 
Messianic  activity,  or — what  is  only  another  expression  for  the 
same  thing — Christ  in  this  Spirit,  could  carry  on  His  Messianic 
activity  among  the  spirits  in  ScheoL^  As,  therefore,  the 
Spirit,  which  the  Messiah  received  during  His  earthly  life, 
was  already  active  in  the  prophets  previous  to  this  time,  so  it 
was  also  it  that  caused  Him  to  be  active  among  the  spirits  ia 
Hades,  even  after  the  end  of  His  earthly  life.  From  this  also 
it  appears  that,  according  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  apostles 
at  this  stage,  the  liigher  nature  of  Christ  was  still  conceived  of 
only  as  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Him, 
but  which  was  not  confined  in  its  activity  to  His  earthly  life, 

§  49.   T^e  Savinff  Significance  of  the  Sufferimji  of  ChrisL 

Cf.  Fr.  Sieffert,  "die  Heilsbedeutimg  des  Lcidens  und  Sterbcns  Christi  nach 
dem  ersten  Brief  des  Petrus/'  JaJirh,/.  deutsche  Theclogie,  1875,  8  ;  Laichinger, 
**die  Veraohnungslehre  des  ersten  Pctribriefs,"  ibid,  1877,  2. 

The  suffering  of  Christ,  which  was  borne  by  Him  with  the 
most  perfect  innocence  and  patience,  was  already  foreseen  in 

*'  As,  on  the  one  hand,  tlio  soul  of  the  lilcsslah  could  not  be  left  in  Scheol 
(Acts  ii.  27),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  which  constituted  this  soul  could 
not  participate  in  the  shadowy  life  of  the  human  spirits  in  Hades,  although  it  Vk 
self-evident  that  Christ,  if  once  He  has  died,  must  go  down  t»  «»tv^tt«n  iflto 
Scheol  like  every  other  person.  The  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  conaideied 
by  itself,  is  accordingly  regarded  ^  an  altogether  self-evident  fact,  and  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  refers  only  to  tho  Messianic  activity  of  Christ  which 
was  nnfolded  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  tliis  acti\'ity  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence 
of  the  blessed  fruit  which  has  resulted  from  His  death  (iii.  17,  18).  There  is 
therefore  no  need  to  assume  that  the  account  of  it  was  derived  from  a  special 
communication  of  the  risen  Lord  to  Peter  (Gess,  p.  40S). 
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prophecy.     (6)  The  peculiar  aim  of  this  suffering  was  to  take 
away  &om  sinners  the  staining  guilt  of  sin,  inasmuch  as,  when 
He  died  upon  the  cross,  Christ  bore  the  punishment  which 
was  incurred  by  their  sins,     (c)  In  consequence  of  the  last 
testament  of  Christ,  this  can  also  be  so  represented  as  if  the 
Church  has  been  sprinkled  with  the  atoning  blood  of  a  cove- 
nant sacrifice,  and  has  thereby  become  the  true  people  of  God 
which  is  capable  of  fellowship  with  Him.    (d)  Although  redemp- 
tion from  the  power  of  sin  is  also  described  as  a  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  yet,  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  this  re- 
demption can  only  be  regarded  as  its  mediate  practical  effect 
(a)  Although  it  is  not  so  much  the  individual  fact  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  but,  as  in  Acts  iii  18,  His  suffering  in  general  which 
is  repeatedly  set  forth  so  emphatically  (ii  23,  iii.  18,  iv.  1, 13, 
V.  1),  and  although,  in  particular.  His  exemplary  behaviour 
under  suffering  is  reflected  upon  (ii  21),  yet  herein  there  be- 
trays himself  only  the  eye-witness,  before  whose  eyes  Christ  in 
Hia  behaviour  during  the  sorrowful  closing  days  of  His  earthly 
life,  with  all  that  happened  in  these  days,  still  stands  vividly. 
According   to   iii.  18  He  suffers  as  the  righteous  One  (cf. 
§  38,  h),BJid  since  a  saving  purpose  is  ascribed  to  Him  in  that 
suffering,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  conceived  of  as  a  suffering 
which  was  undertaken  voluntarily,  and  therefore  also  borne 
willingly  and  patiently.     This  is  implied  also  in  the  image  of 
the  lamb,  the  symbol  of  quiet  patience,  which  is  borrowed 
from  Isa.  liii.   7  (i.  19).     When  this  lamb  is  described  as 
being  without  blemish  {ofuofio^),  the  explanatory  words  {koI 
AtttaXo^)  show  that  this  is  meant,  not  in  the  ritual  sense 
(Lev.  i.  10),  but  in  the  sense  of  moral  blamelessness,  so  that 
the  peculiar  value  of  His  suffering  (rifiiov  alfia)  can  be  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  innocence  and  patience  of  the  suffering  one. 
lastly,  in  ii.  22,  23,  there  are  expressly  set  forth,  first,  with 
the  words  of  Isa.  liii.  9,  the  innocence,  and  then,  in  a  para- 
phrase of   Isa.   liii    7,   the  silent  patience  of   the  sufferer. 
Although,  accordingly,  this  suffering  was  a  voluntary  one,  yet, 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  already  foreordained  for  Christ  in 
Messianic  prophecy  (i  11,  cf.  §  38,  c) ;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
part  of  prophecy  is  already  fulfilled  (ver.  12),  that  part  of  the 
Messianic  consummation  which  is  already  realized  must  also 
1)6  essentially  grounded  in  that  suffering. 
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(6)  Although  the  sufifering  of  Christ  is  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  blessedness  (cf.  Kpelrrov  :  iiL  17)  of  a  suffering  which  is 
endured  innocently,  the  apostle,  nevertheless,  asserts  that 
because  of  its  peculiarly  blessed  fruits  this  suffering  was  of 
such  a  unique  kind  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
cannot  be  repeated  (ver.  18).  Christ  has  suffered  once  (&rafj 
for  sins ;  these  must  therefore  be  removed  by  this  individual 
act  of  suffering,  which  is  therefore  already  conceived  of  as 
culminating  in  death.  Now  since  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
design  of  this  suffering,  that  He  might  make  it  possible  for 
believers  in  Israel  to  have  the  (priestly)  access  to  God  which 
was  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  theocracy  (§  45,  c), 
and  since,  according  to  the  context,  this  access  was  rendered 
impossible  by  their  sins,  it  follows  that  by  His  suffering  in 
death  He  has  destroyed  the  guilty  stain  of  the  ahiKoi  which 
was  caused  by  sin.^  How  this  has  taken  place  is  already 
indicated  when  it  is  said  that  He  has  suffered  as  the  righteous 
for  the  unrighteous ;  *  but  it  is  from  the  leading  passage,  iL  24, 

'  Altliougli  Sicflert  allows  that  the  bringing  of  the  Stimt  to  God  cannot  be 
effected  without  their  reconciliation,  he  wiU  nevertheless  understand  by  this 
itself  "  their  being  brought  to  the  sanctifying  effects  of  fellowship  with  (Jod" 
(p.  407),  in  order  that  here  also  he  may  make  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ 
consist  in  practical  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  which  Pfleiderer  (p.  422 
[E.  Tr.  ii.  p.  153])  will  also  at  least  include.  But  since  Sieffert  himself  allows 
the  priestly  character  of  the  access  to  God  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
death  of  Jesus  (p.  408),  and  since  a  sanctifying  effect  (in  the  ethical  sense)  i> 
nowhere  ascribed  to  this  priestly  act,  it  is  already  plain  that  that  moral  effect  is 
simply  dragged  in,  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  owing  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  to  the  fellowship  with  God  which  is  mediated  through  Him.  And  since 
even  the  "positive  consecration  to  God"  throughout  presupj>oses  purificatioii 
(in  the  ritual  sense),  as  ho  himself  allows  (p.  381),  and  the  idea  of  introduction 
denotes,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  access  is  made  jwssible,  and  therefore 
the  fulfilment  of  its  presuppositions,  it  can  only  be  this  which  is  thought  of 
here  as  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  substitution  no  more  lies  in  the  preposition  i^'^t 
here  than  in  ii.  21  (in  iv.  1  v^\f  hfitit  is  spurious) ;  but  the  contrast,  which  is 
made  so  prominent  between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  necessarily  pro- 
duces the  idea,  that  the  suffering  which  was  endured  in  behalf  of  these  ought 
really  to  have  been  endured  by  the  unrighteous  themselves.  The  suffering  of 
Christ,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  represented  here  under  the  tyi)e  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Ritschl,  ii.  p.  210),  since  nowhere  in  the  sacrifice  does  a  rightcoos 
person  suffer  for  an  unrighteous  one.  The  final  clause,  accordingly,  by  no 
means  contains  **  that  which  Peter  has  understood  to  be  the  purport  of  sacrifice 
in  general."  But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  follow  from  this  very  passage, 
that  sacrifice  does  not  provide  for  the  man  who  approaches  God  **  protection 
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bat  it  first  of  all  becomes  perfectly  clear.     By  its  language 
a  well  as  by  its  whole  context  this  verse  points  so  plainly 
X)  Isa.  liii.,  whose  prophecy  regarding  the  servant  of  God  was 
ilready  (§  38,  b)  conceived  as  Messianic,  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  it  that  it  can  be  explained.    What  is  said,  therefore, 
is   that    Christ   has    borne    our    sins    (Isa.    liii.    12:    airro^ 
iftapria^  iroXk&v  ajn^veyxev ;  in  Hebrew,  i^fc'J,  7?9)»  ^•^-  bow- 
ever,  according  to  the   constant  tcsus  loquendi  of  the   Old 
Testament  (Num.  xiv.  33),  that  He  has  suffered  their  divinely- 
appointed  consequences,  or  their  punishment.    When,  viz.,  the 
innocent  one  bears  the  consequences  of  the  sins  which  should 
bave  fallen  upon  the  guilty  (an  idea  which  comes  out  in  tlie  ^fi&v 
avro9  just  as  in  the  avr&p  avTo^  of  Isa.  liiL  11),  He  bears  the 
alien  sins  themselves,  as  a  burden  laid  upon  Him.^     On  this 
account,  the  addition  eVl  to  ^v\ov,  in  which,  as  in  the  Petrine 
discourses  of  the  Acts  (§  38,  c),  the  cross  is  described  as  the 
gallows  tree,  cannot  give  to  ava<f>ip€i,v  the  meaning  of  carrying 
up  the  sacrifice  on  to  the  altar ;  it  can  only,  in  a  pregnant 
manner,  add  the  thought  that  He  bore  our  sins,  while  He  was 
ascending  the  cross,  because  it  was  there  that  He  suffered  the 
specific  punishment  of  sin.*     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  in 
consequence  of  Isa,  liii.,  Peter  regards  this   sin-bearing  of 
Christ  in  behalf  of  sinners  as  the  means  whereby  sin  has  been 
removed  from  them,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the  stain  of  guilt 
has  been  effaced. 

•gaiost  the  life-destroying  effect  of  the  superiority  of  God  to  the  creatures  *'  (cf. , 
<>iithe  contrary,  Biehm,  der  Begriff  der  Siihne  im  A,  T.,  Gotha  1876),  but 
that  it  is  man's  sins  {^-tfii  m/uLfrm^)  that  hinder  this  approach,  and  which  must 
tlierefore  be  rendered  inoperative  by  sacrifice. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  idea  of  sacrifice  (cf.  Lechler,  p.  179) 
foreign  to  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  wliich  we  are  considering  here, 
^t  the  idea  of  sin-bearing  is  also  foreign  to  the  ritual  of  sacrifice.  It  is  never 
■aid  of  a  sacrificial  animal  that  it  benrs  sins ;  it  is  only  of  the  second  goat  on 
^  great  day  of  atonement,  which  was  not  sacrificed,  but  hunted  away  into  the 
^demess,  that  it  is  said  that  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  laid 
<^  his  head,  in  order  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  sins  which  were  atoned 
'<*  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  goat  might  be  symbolically  represented  (Lev. 
XTl  20-22). 

*  Although  Sieffert  allows  that  Peter  attaches  himself  to  Isaiah  in  his 
langaagc,  he  nevertheless  maintains  that  by  his  index)endent  additions  he  has 
given  the  words  a  totally  different  meaning,  viz.  that  He  carried  up  our  sins  (as 
''^ifestations  of  a  dominant  power  of  sin)  on  to  the  tree,  and  thus,  in  principle, 
*Wiilulated  the  power  of  sin  which  is  dominant  in  man  (p.  401  ff. ;  cf.  Pflciderer, 
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(c)  To  what  extent  the  words  of  institutioii  of  the  snpper 
have  become  regulative  to  the  apostle  for  the  comprehensian 
of  the  saving  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  appean 
clearly  from  i.  2.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  the  saoifioe 
which  was  ofifered,  when  the  old  covenant  was  concladed,  that 
a  sprinkling  of  the  people  with  the  blood  of  the  sacnfice  took 
place ;  and  since,  according  to  Ex.  xxiv.  7,  8,  the  obligatioii 
to  obedience  preceded  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  allosioa 
to  that  passage  is  evident,  because  here  also  the  eh  vira«099 
precedes  the  et^  paima-fjLOu  cufiaro^  ^Irfcov  Xpurrov.  Bodi 
together  plainly  constitute  the  forming  of  such  a  new  covenaiit 
as  Jesus  had  described  in  Mark  xiv.  24  as  being  brought 
about  by  His  blood  (§  22,  c).  As  God  concluded  the  old 
covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  after  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  obedience,  and  had  been  cleansed  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  covenant  sacrifice  from  the  stain  of  guilt 
which  separated  them  from  God,  so  believers  in  Israel  are 
described  here  as  being  elect  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  ix,,  therefore,  as  being  chosen 
to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  the  new  covenant  (cf.  Jer. 
xxxi.  31-34),  the  people  which  is  to  become,  by  obedience, 
a  people  of  true  servants  of  God  (cf.  §  44),  and  which  is  to 
be  cleansed,  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  from  the  stain  of  guilt 
which  hinders  them  from  enjoying  perfect  fellowship  with 
God.     The  bloody  death  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  thought  of 

p.  422  [E.  Tr.  ii.  163]).     But,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  there  is  nothiox 
in  the  words  regarding  an  annihilation;  and  it  is  pure  arbitrariness  to  say  thit 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  sin,  which  is  always  calling  new  sins  into  existence,  ii 
foisted  into  the  rag  u/Aafrlus  fifiCMVf  wliich  undoubtedly  denotes  the  sins  which  ire 
have  committed.     Since  Jesus  suffers  death  in  His  body  in  the  same  manner  as 
sinners  suffer  it  (iv.  6),  and  that  too  in  the  form  of  an  unnatural,  yiolent  death, 
in  which  tlie  judgment  of  God  against  sinners  is  most  plainly  revealed  (§  84,  c), 
the  expression,  that  He  bore  sins  iu  His  body,  con  be  explained  without  '*  then 
being  some  relation  or  other  between  the  power  of  sin  which  works  in  men  tad 
the  particular  body  of  Christ"  (p.  403),  even  if  we  should  not  grant  the  obriow 
reminiscence  of  the  symbolism  of  the  breaking  of  bread  (Mark  xiv.  22),  in 
which  the  body  appears  as  surrendered  to  death.     Even  Kitschl  (iL  p.  267) 
allows  that  the  Wt  ta  ^uk»v  makes  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
taken  from  Isaiah ;  but  he  then  likewise  foists  into  the  bearing  of  the  dns  ol 
others  (in  their  consequences)  the  annihilation  of  sins  in  the  sense  of  cleansing 
from  them  (in  the  moral  sense) ;  and  Laichinger  even  seeks  to  make  ^^^  oat  by 
conceiving  of  death  itself  as  a  disease  of  sin  which  Jesus  has  taken  away  from 
us  (p.  294). 
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lere  as  an  atoning  covenant  sacrifice,^  without  this  point  of 
new  being  placed  in  any  relation  with  the  quite  different  one 
in  note  b,  which,  nevertheless,  in  iii  18,  comes  essentially  to 
tlie  same  thing. 

(d)  The  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  had  already 
been  regarded  by  Stephen  as  typical  of  the  salvation  which 
WB8  brought  tlm)ugh  Christ  (Acts  vii.  35).  In  many  ways. 
Messianic  prophecy  had  also  looked  forward  to  a  deliverance 
firom  all  enemies  (Jer.  xv.  21,  xxxi.  11 :  JTJB,  ^«a),  and  such 
a  deliverance  formed  an  essential  element  of  the  Messianic 
expectation  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke  i.  74,  xxiv.  21 :  ^XirC- 
^Oftev  im  avT09  e<mv  o  fiiXXav  XinpovaOai  rov  ' Jcrpai/X).  He 
Himself  had  called  His  death  the  ransom  whereby  He  would 
deliver  the  souls  of  men  from  death  (§  22,  c).  In  i  18  Peter 
also  speaks  of  such  a  deliverance  ;  but  he  calls  the  power  from 
which  believers  in  Israel  are  redeemed  (jeKurpdOijTe  ix  ttj^ 
, .  .  vfi&v  avaarpfHfnjsi)  their  previous  manner  of  life,  which, 
as  a  manner  of  life  which  was  handed  down  by  their  fathers, 
had  up  to  this  time  exerted  an  enslaving  influence  upon 
them,  which  hindered  them  from  becoming  true  servants  of 
God  and  children  of  obedience  (w.  14,  17).  As  the  ransom, 
through  which  this  redemption  is  effected,  Peter  names  the 
blood  of  Christ,  whose  suffering  is  here,  in  accordance  with 
note  a,  set  forth  in  its  specific  preciousness  in  contrast  with 

'  Sieffert  denies  that,  according  to  Heb.  ix.  22  (where  ondoubtedly  the  general 
statement  is  meant  to  explain  the  special  circumstance  mentioned  in  19  f.),  an 
ttaning  significance  was  ascribed,  in  the  apostolic  age,  to  the  sprinkling  with 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  even  Ritschl,  p.  168,  acknowledges.  Accord- 
ingly, he  attributes  to  the  blood  of  the  covenant  **  the  leading  of  the  people 
into  the  sanctifying  living  fellowship  with  God/'  and,  thereby,  here  also  (cf. 
Bote  1)  foists  into  the  idea  of  the  fellowship  of  the  covenant  the  totally  different 
idea  of  a  sanctifying  living  feUowship  (in  the  ethical  sense),  just  as  he  also 
nekee  the  saving  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus  have  no  reference  to  men's  being 
introdiiced  into  the  former,  but  mixes  it  up  with  the  effects  of  the  latter 
(p.  SSI  ff.).  When,  however,  Pfleiderer,  p.  427  [E.  Tr.  ii.  158 J  concludes  from 
the  circamstance  that  tf«r«x«ii  stands  first,  that  this  is  conceived  of  as  a  con- 
ditkming  presupposition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  finds  therein  an  evidence 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  has  not  an  immediately  expiatory  effect,  but  only  does 
away  with  our  sins  by  being  a  motive  of  our  moral  amendment,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  indication  of  such  a  causal  connection  between  the  obedience  and 
the  sprinkling  of  blood,  while  their  combination  and  succession  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  passage,  and  that  the  v^euttn  is  not 
at  all  regarded  here  as  an  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
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that  which  is  usually  most  precious,  viz.  gold  and  silver*  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  redemption  is  effected  thiOQ^ 
the  blood  of  Christ,  the  passage  says  nothing  directly;^  in 
accordance  with  §  46,  a,  however,  it  is  explained  from  tie 
circumstance  that  the  message  regarding  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ   has   a   greater   influence   over   believers    than   thrir 
previous  manner  of  life,  and   constrains   them    to  separate 
themselves  from  sin.     That  this  was  the  design  of  the  deftA 
of  Christ  is  stated  directly  in  ii.  24,  where  it  is  said  titft 
Christ  has  borne  our  sins,  in  order  that  we,  heing  separated 
from   sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness,  and    so  be  cmed 
of  the  disease  of  sin  (cf.  Isa.  liii.  5).     Here  it  becomes  quite 
clear  that  deliverance  from  sin  (to  which  Schenkel,  §  41,  agaii 
reduces  the  saving  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ)  is  only 
its  mediate  consequence,  since  its  immediate  object  is  said  to 

«  In  opposition  to  Ritschl  (ii.  p.  221),  Sieffcrt  (p.  890  ff.)  has  shown  cob* 
clusivcly,  that  Xur^vv  cannot  here  denote  the  general  idea  of  setting  free,  bot 
has  really  the  meaning  of  ransoming ;  at  the  basis  of  Peter's  statement,  hor* 
ever,  there  lies,  not  the  idea  of  the  ransom  which  He  has  paid  to  another,  M 
only  the  thought  that  God  has  caused  our  redemption  to  cost  Himself  a  gM 
price  (the  surrender  of  His  Son  to  a  bloody  death).  On  this  account,  howefff, 
it  is  a  priori  unlikely  that  the  pi-cciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ  should  be 
illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  an  unblemished  lamb,  since  fb 
sncriGce  is  a  gift  to  God,  while  the  question  here  is  as  to  a  price  which  Got 
paid.  It  is,  besides,  rather  uimntural  to  compare  the  faultlessness  (ritually]  of  a 
snca-ificial  animal  (which,  indeed,  qualifies  it  for  being  a  sacrifice,  but  docs  not, 
j)€r  se,  make  it  specially  valuable)  with  the  moral  purity  of  Christ,  or  even  to 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that,  like  the  death  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  the  death 
of  Christ  was  altogether  undeserved  (Sieff.  p.  395).  Neither,  as  is  being  alwtp 
maintained,  the  ufiufitt  (of.,  on  the  contrary,  note  a)  nor  the  cT/m,  which 
describes  the  death  as  a  violent  one,  and  therefore  as  doubly  dreadfid  (cf.  foot- 
note 4),  can  prove  that  the  apostlo  is  alluding  to  a  sacrifice. 

^  To  think  of  the  lamb  as  a  propitiation  (r.  Colin,  ii.  327)  is  neither  demanded 
by  Isa.  liiL  7,  where  the  lamb  is  regarded  only  as  an  image  of  quiet  endurance, 
and  not  as  a  propitiation,  nor  allowed  by  the  meaning  (which  is  not  of  t 
redemptive  nature)  of  the  propitiation  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  We  might  think  of  the 
Tassover  lamb  (Lechlcr,  p.  178  ;  Kitschl,  p.  177  f.),  inasmuch  as  it  reminds  « 
of  the  typical  redemption  from  Egypt.  But  since  the  mention  of  the  lamb  h«» 
according  to  the  context,  a  difieront  object  (see  above),  this  aUusion  does  not 
lie  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  and  besides,  according  to  footnote  6,  it  will  not 
suit  in  many  respects.  Nor  would  it  say  anything  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  redemption  is  effected,  for  what  is  spoken  of  is  not  a  '*  ransoming  from  the 
dcath-aT^-arding  judgment  of  God "  (Gess,  p.  397).  To  think,  lastly,  of  the 
sin-offering  which  was  made  when  the  leper  was  declared  clean,  because^ 
according  to  ii  24,  wo  are  cured  of  the  leprosy  of  sin  (Laichinger,  p.  297),  ii 
mere  trifling; 
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le  the  bearing  of  our  sins.  From  the  sin,  however,  whose 
niseiable  consequences  Christ  has  had  to  bear  upon  the  tree, 
man  cannot  but  feel  bimseK  to  be  separated  for  ever.^ 

§  50.  The  Resurrection  as  the  ground  of  Christian  Hope. 

It  is  through  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  that  Christ 
has  first  been  fully  invested  with  the  Messianic  dignity  and 
exalted  to  divine  glory.  (6)  It  was  thereby  also  that  there 
vas  first  restored  to  the  apostles  their  hope  in  the  Messianic 
eoDSummation  of  all  things,  a  hope  which  appeared  to  be  lost 
vith  the  death  of  Jesus,  (c)  With  the  return  of  the  exalted 
Christ  the  elect  must  attain  to  the  heavenly  inheritance  which 
is  appointed  them,  and  in  which  they  receive  eternal  life  and 
eternal  glory,  (d)  He,  however,  who  was  exalted  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  world,  was  alone  able  to  deliver  them  from  the 
final  (Messianic)  judgment  which  was  then  impending. 

(a)  God  has  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  and  given  Him 
jjoiy  (i.  21),  imder  which  there  is  undoubtedly  meant  His 
exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  Grod ;  and  this  is  conceived  of 
as  having  been  brought  about  by  means  of  the  elevation  to 
heaven  which  was  involved  in  the  resurrection  (iii  22  :  wopev- 
tiU  €49  ovpavov),  although  not  by  means  of  a  visible  ascension 
(ct  §  39,  J).  Thereby  it  was  shown  that  the  stone  which  was 
lejected  by  men  (after  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  as  in  §  38,  c)  was  the 
stone  chosen  by  God,  and  highly  honoured  (ii.  4),  and  of 
which  it  was  said  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16  that  God  would  make  it 
the  corner-stone  of  the  completed  theocracy  (ii.  6,  7).  God, 
however,  has  done  this  by  making  Him  our  Lord  (i.  3)  and 

*  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  thought  by  means  of  the  Pauline 

doctrine  of  the  living  fellowship  with  Christ  (Baumgarten-Crusius,  p.  416 ; 

c£  Sdunid,  IL  p.  178 1  [£.  Tr.  391  ff.],  who  seeks  it  also  in  ir.  1) ;  but  that 

doctrine  is  quite  foreign  both  to  the  language  and  the  context  of  our  passage. 

B]r  translating  the  Srt  of  iv.  1  by  "in  order  that,"  SiefTert  wiU  even  find  there 

tke  tbonght  that,  by  means  of  His  sufieriug  in  the  flesh,  in  which  even  in  Him 

ab  had  "the  ground  of  its  possibility,"  although,  of  course,  ''only  in  an 

abftnet  manner,"  Christ  has  "in  principle  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  the 

fleih,  and  therewith  the  dominion  of  sin"  (p.  429),  or  that  "with  the  flesh  of 

Qirist  the  nnlTersal  ground  of  the  possibility  of  sin  is  in  principle  destroyed  " 

(pL  431),  in  order  that  he  may  then  declare  this  very  thought  to  be  foreign  to 

the  Petrine  circle  of  ideas,  and  therefore  borrowed  from  Itom.  viii.  1  S.  (p.  438); 

rhere^  indeed,  it  is  no  more  found  than  it  is  here. 
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the  chief  Shepherd  of  His  flock  (v.  4,  ct  §  39,  c).     Thereby 
He  was  also  first  fully  manifested  as  the  Messiah  Q.  20,  21, 
cf.  §  48,  a) ;  and  now  He  is  also  revealed  as  snch  (L  li)  in 
the  evangelical  proclamation  regarding  the  glories  which  were 
already  appointed  to  the  Messiah  in  propheqr  (L  11,  12,ct 
§  39,  a,  b),  and  which  are  now  accomplished  in  Him,*    He  '. 
has  been  exalted,  however,  not  only  to  be  the  Lord  of  tlie  -, 
theocracy,  but  by  His  elevation  to  the  divine  throne  He  his 
been  exalted  also  to  participation  in  divine  honour  and  in  tk  ; 
sovereignty  of  the  world  (cf.  §  39,  c),  so  that,  according  to  : 
iiL  22,  even  the  angels  are  now  made  subject  unto  Sm.' 
Accordingly  He  is  not  only  called  o  icvpio^  ^fi&p,  but  ata) 
simply  6  Ktipio^,  like  God  Himself  (L  25,  ii  13,  iiL  12),  th  -. 
significance    of   which   fact    Beyschlag   (p.  118  f.)   has  not 
properly  estimated.     Here  also,  viz.,  as  in  §  39,  c,  a  quotatian 
from  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  xxxiv.  8),  which  treats  of  the 
/CU/9&09- Jehovah,  is  applied  to  Him  without  more  ado  (ii  3);  ^ 
and  likewise  in  iii  15  (cf.  Isa.  viiL  13),  where  the  explanatoif 
Tov  XpLarov  is  expressly  added,  there  is  demanded  for  Hun 
the  ayid^€iv,  which,  like  the  fear  of  God  (Matt  x.  28),  forms 
the  opposite  of  all  fear  of  man  (ver.  14).     Here  also,  there- 
fore. He  is,  in  His  exaltation,  a  divine  being ;  although  the 
doxology  of  iv.  1 1  cannot,  in  conformity  with  the  context,  be 
applied  to  Him,  as  it  is  by  Schraid,  ii.  p.  174  [E.  Tr.  389], 
and  Pfleiderer,  p.  421  [E.  Tr.  ii.  151]. 

(h)  Looked  at  from  the  later  standpoint  of  the  apostles,  the 
death  of  Jesus  could  easily  be  perceived  to  be  salvation- 
bringing  ;  but  at  first,  even  for  the  apostles,  eveiy  hope  in  the 
Messianic  consummation  which  was  expected  of  Jesus  seemed 

^  Here  also,  it  is  true,  the  name  Son  of  God  is  not  directly  given  Him ;  butt 
just  as  in  §  39,  6,  God  is  called  His  Father  in  a  passage  where  He  is  described  in 
His  Messianic  (juality  as  our  Lord  (i.  3) ;  and  in  ver.  2  God  is  called  Btig  Tmvi^ 
with  express  reference  to  the  new  Church  of  God  which  has  been  constituted 
by  election,  and  in  which  the  theocracy  is  being  made  perfect,  and  this  name  is 
probably  to  be  understood  as  referring  also  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  mentioaftl 
in  what  follows. 

In  i.  12  the  angels  appear  as  a  higher  order  of  creatures,  who,  it  is  true,  takf 
no  active  part  in  the  Messianic  work  of  salvation,  but  by  their  longing  to  look 
into  the  saving  deeds  wliich  arc  proclaimed  make  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
these  deeds  very  manifest.  By  His  exaltition  over  these  (and  their  diferent 
ranks  are  embraced  in  the  annexed  i^*v(rtxt  »a)  ^utifita)  the  universal  soTereigntr 
of  the  exalted  Christ  is  brought  out,  as  in  §  1 0,  d. 
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to  be  bome  to  the  grave  along  with  Him  (Luke  xxiv.  21).  It 
n  the  expression  of  the  most  immediate  living  experience,  when 
I^tiar  says  (L  3)  that  they  were  begotten  again  unto  a  living 
hsfe  by  the  resmrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  till  it  took 
{lace  was  the  dead  Jesus  manifested  with  absolute  certainty 
m  the  Messiah,  or  exalted  to  full  Messianic  glory  (note  a). 
low  for  the  first  time  could  there  open  up  to  the  apostles  a 
lew  life  of  hope.  The  risen  and  exalted  Christ  could  and  must 
sake  perfect  that  which  He  who  died  upon  the  cross  had 
left  incomplete.  So  i.  21  describes  the  genesis  of  Christian 
hope.  Through  Christ  the  Christians  have  become  believers 
la  God,  i.e.  according  to  the  context:  they  have  learned  to 
trust  Him  as  the  Father,  who  has  called  them  to  be  His 
ddldien  (w.  15,  17),  and  has  redeemed  them  (ver.  18). 
This  trust  in  God,  however,  was  owing  to  Him,  only  if  they 
acknowledged  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  and  were  assured  of 
His  Messiahship,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  thelt 
God  had  raised  Him  up  and  given  Him  the  glory  that  was 
promised  according  to  ver.  11.  In  this  His  Messianic  glory 
He  had  become  the  one  who  could  with  divine  power  bring 
about  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises,  so  that  the  faith  of 
file  Christians  in  the  commencement  of  the  time  of  salvation 
most  now  also  become  hope  in  the  consummation  of  it  (Sore 
rijif  irUmv  v/jl&v  koL  ikiriia  elvaC),  which  God  will  bring 
about  through  the  Messiah.^ 

(c)  Christian  hope  attaches  itself  to  the  expected  second 
sending  of  the  Messiah  (of.  §  39,  r^).  Not  till  then  will  the  still 
invisible  Christ  be  revealed  (L  7,  8)  in  His  true  character  and 
in  His  full  Messianic  glory  (iv.  13,  v.  1).  As  this  second 
airoicaKw^ui  of  the  Messiah  stands  parallel  with  that  which 
is  effected  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (i.  13),  so  also 

s  As  the  hope  of  the  pums  of  the  old  coTenant  is  a  hope  in  God  (iiL  5 : 
U«ni^wf  tiV  Omv),  80  the  Christian  hope,  which  keeps  in  view  the  completion  of 
nlTmtioii,  is  also  a  hope  in  Him  (i.  21).  It  is  God  who  has  called  them  in 
Christ  onto  etenial  gloiy  (v.  10),  and  has  thereby  translated  them  from  the 
darkness  of  destruction  into  the  light  of  an  incomparable  salvation  (ii  9).  It  is 
He  who  has  begotten  them  again  unto  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i.  3), 
sad  who  as  the  God  of  all  grace  will  also  help  them  to  fulfil  their  calling,  by 
gnsxding  them  in  His  power,  as  in  a  stronghold,  unto  the  impending  salvation 
(L  5),  and  by  perfiscting^  strengthening,  and  establishing  them  by  His  grace 
(t.  10).  The  completion  of  salvation,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of  the  time 
of  salvation,  is  His  gracious  gift. 
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the  (f)avipoi>(ri^  of  Jesus  as  the  Messianic  chief  Shepherd  (v.  4) 
stands  parallel  with  that  which  has  already  taken  place  (L  20), 
With  it,  however,  the  completion  of  salvation  can  also  be 
looked  for.  And  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  hu 
already  taken  place  is  thought  of  as  a  realization  of  the  ideal 
which  was  set  before  the  children  of  Israel  (chap.  iiL),  so  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  which  is  still  to  be  expected  is 
also  regarded  as  the  realization  of  the  goal  which  was  pro- 
mised to  Israel  Now,  however,  the  specific  promise  which 
was  given  to  the  elect  nation  was  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  KXrjpovofiia  (Lev.  xx.  2  4 ;  Deut  xix.  1 0,  xx.  1 6),  and 
so  even  now  the  elect  race  has  an  inheritance  surely  appointed 
it  (i.  4 :  K\f)povofiia),^  which  is  reserved  for  it  in  heaven^  and 
which  is  therefore  conceived  of  as  heavenly,  just  as  in  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  the  perfected  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
w^Iiich  is  conceived  of  there  also  as  a  KXffpovofiia,  appears  as 
heavenly  (§  34,  a).  In  it,  according  to  iii.  9,  believing  Israel 
will  inherit  a  blessing  {evXoyiav  Kkripovofieiv),  such  as  was 
already  looked  forward  to  in  the  patriarchal  promise  (Acts 
iii.  25).  Wherein  this  blessing  consists,  appears  from  iii  7, 
where  Christian  women  are  called  joint-heirs  of  life  (Acts 
iii.  15,  cf.  §  40,  rf),  because  the  life  which  is  surely  promised 
them  is  already  a  possession  which  cannot  be  lost,  although 
as  yet  it  is  but  an  ideal  possession  of  hope.  In  iv.  6  this  hfe 
is  more  particularly  described  as  being  such  a  life  as  God 
lives  {^Tjv  Kara  Oeop),  ix.  as  an  eternal  and  blessed  life.  Ac- 
cording to  V.  10,  however,  the  characteristic  expression  for 
this  blessing  is  the  eternal  divine  glory  (Bo^a),  in  which  the 

*  The  predicates,  with  wliich  Peter  extols  this  heavenly  inheritance,  perhaifl 
stand  in  express  contrast  to  the  inheritance  which  was  once  promised  the  chil- 
dren of  Ismel.  It  is  imperishable  {m^^etfros),  whereas  the  latter  was  threatcuiAl 
with  destniction  because  of  the  sin  of  the  people  (Isa.  xxiv.  3  :  p^f£  fimfinru 
fi  yr.)  ;  it  cannot  be  defiled  (c/u icvre()»  whereas  the  latter  was  often  profaned  by 
the  sin  of  the  people  (Jer.  ii.  7  :  ifinei**Tt  .  .  .  rh  xXnfM/AUv  ft§»)  ;  it  is  uniiMi- 
iug  {a/jieifatTtf),  whcreas  tlie  latter  was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  blooming 
and  withering  (Isa.  xl.  6  if.).  No  doubt  the  hope  of  a  conversion  of  the  whole 
of  Israel  was  still  involved  in  the  view  according  to  which  believing  Israel  forms 
the  substance  of  the  Church  (§  44,  d) ;  but  however  such  a  conversion  migbt 
one  day  transform  the  external  relations  of  the  national  theocracy  (cf.  §  42,  c), 
to  the  apostle  who  had  conceived  of  the  Messianic  salvation  in  the  sense  of 
§  49,  (I  the  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  hope  was  no  longer  an  earthly,  but  tie 
heavenly  completion  of  the  theocracy. 
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-  approved  disciples  will  yet  participate  along  with  their  glori- 
fied Lord  (iv.  13,  v.  1,  4,  note  a)? 

(d)  The  Messianic  consummation  does  not  come  without 

;  the  Messianic  judgment ;  and^  as  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
(§33,  c),  this  appears  as  the  antitype  of  the  flood  in  the  days 
of  Noah  (iii  20).     It  is  true  that  at  all  times  judgments  of  God 

'  have  fallen  upon  the  world,  when  men,  in  conformity  with 
their  peculiar  constitution,  were,  by  means  of  death,  judged  in 
the  flesh,  which,  by  its  separation  from  the  soul,  could  be 
delivered  up  to  destruction  (cf.  Gen.  ii  17  ;  Deut  xxx.  15, 19  ; 
Ps-  xc.  6) ;  but,  their  spirits  being  still  in  Hades,  they  are  not 
by  means  of  that  bodily  destruction  yet  shut  out  from  the 
eternal,  blessed  life  (iv.  6).  Even  those  disobedient  ones  who 
remained  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  deferred  the  judgment  (iii.  20),  are  not  yet 
delivered  over  to  final  destruction ;  for  since  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Messiah  there  is  only  one  sin  which  definitively 
excludes  men  from  salvation,  viz.  disobedience  to  the  glad 
tidings  (iv.  1 7,  for  which  see  §  44,  c).  Therefore  Christ  has 
proclaimed  the  message  of  salvation  even  to  the  spirits  of 
these  disobedient  ones  in  Hades  (iii  1 9),  nay,  even  to  all  the 
dead  (iv.  6,  see  §  48,  d),  in  order  that  not  only  the  living,  but 
also  the  dead  might  be  judged  in  the  final  Messianic  judg- 
ment, as  appears  from  the  logical  connection  of  iv.  5  with 
ver.  6.  And  because  their  final  fate  is  decided  in  accordance 
with  their  attitude  to  His  message,  He  must  also  be  the  uni- 
versal judge.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old 
Testament,  God  Himself  is  still  regarded  as  the  righteous 

^  Where  the  word  iil»  docs  not  denote  the  recognition  whicli  one  finds,  in 
which  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  nftn  {i,  7),  the  idea  of  him  still  appears  in 
qoite  an  indefinite  form,  as  a  description  of  the  glory  which  originally  belongs 
to  God  alone  (iv.  11).  Since  iila  also  denotes  everything  which  is  brilliant, 
ererything  which  catches  the  eye  (cf.  Cremer,  p.  163),  this  idea,  like  that  of  ^Sg 
(iL  9),  can  become  a  symbolical  description  of  the  greatest  happiness,  of  perfect 
hieasedness.  Whereas,  in  the  synoptical  discourses  of  Christ,  (eternal)  life  is  stiU 
the  common  expression  for  the  completion  of  salvation  (§  34,  b),  here  the  idea  of 
gloiy  for  the  most  part  takes  its  place.  As  in  these  discourses,  however,  so  neither 
here  is  the  resurrection  thought  of ;  for  the  apostle  still  hopes  to  live  to  see  the 
Panmsia  along  with  his  readers.  For  those,  however,  who  are  already  dead,  it 
b  self-evident  (as  in  these  discourses)  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  resurrec- 
tbn  that  their  souls  can  attain  to  the  godlike  life  in  the  heavenly  inheritance  ; 
for,  according  to  the  view  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  real  life  without  a 
icstoration  of  the  corporeity. 

YOh.  L  Q 
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(iL  23)  judge  of  the  world,  who,  without  regarding  His  doser 
relation  to  His  children,  impartially  judges  according  to  each 
one's  work  (i.  17);^  but  in  iv.  5,  Christ  seems  to  be  meant 
as  the  one  to  whom  the  living  and  the  dead  will  have  to  pve 
an  account  (c£  Acts  x.  42).     And  because  He,  as  the  judge 
of  the  world,  has  the  final  decision  at  His  disposal.  He  can 
also  deliver  His  own  in  the  Messianic  judgment     Now,  since 
it  is  through  Hia  resurrection  and  the  exaltation  which  fol- 
lowed that  He  has  attained  to  the  divine  glory,  in  which  He 
alone  can  fill  the  office  of  judge  of  the  world,  it  is  said  in 
iii.  21  f.  that  the  salvation,  which  baptism  in  His  name  biingB 
(§  44,  &),  is  secured  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  One  who  is  exalted  to  God's  right  hand/     This  delive^ 
ance,  however,  from  the  end  which  awaits  those  who  are 
disobedient  to  the  Gospel  of  God  (iv.  17  £),  is  the  Messianic 
salvation ;  for  it  is  already  foreknown  by  all  the  prophets,  and 
has  been  a  subject  of  their  investigation  (L  10).     Looked  at 
from  the  negative  side,  it  is  the  goal  of  Christian  hope  (i  5, 
cf.  §  34,  c,  40,  d),  to  which  all  growth  in  the  Christian  life  is 
ultimately  to  lead  (ii.  2) ;  and  as  in  the  discourses  of  Christ, 

•  Ritschl  (ii.  p.  113)  denies  that  there  is  a  reference  here  to  a  double-sided 
recompense  (and  therefore  also  of  wicked  works).  But  that  we  cannot  exchide 
such  a  reference  follows  clearly  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  imjMirtial  nature  of  the  judgment  that  the  demand  to  pass  their 
time  in  fear  is  based,  and  thus  the  hope  is  cut  off  that  they  can  remain  free  from 
punishment  because  of  their  divine  sonship.  And  although  it  is  certain  that  in 
ii.  23  "restoration  to  His  rights "  is  also  intended  by  His  committing  the  wrong 
He  was  enduring  to  the  righteous  judge,  yet  the  preceding  •!/%  wiruku  shows  that 
it  is  in  the  awarding  of  punishment  that  this  is  looked  for,  the  very  threatening 
of  which  would  forestall  the  judge.  The  appeal  of  Kitschl  (p.  112)  to  the  fwm 
loqiundi  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  everywhere  fmds  that  by  righteous- 
ness is  denoted  only  "the  consistent  behaviour  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
salvation  of  believers,"  depends  upon  a  conception  of  tliat  usage  witli  which  I 
cannot  agree  ;  because  even  where  righteousness  does,  substantiaUy,  that  which 
is  usuaUy  ascrilnjd  to  grace  and  faithfuhicss,  the  point  of  view  is  everywhere 
that  of  a  different  judicial  treatment  of  the  pious  and  tlie  godless  (which  neces- 
sarily includes  a  double-sided  retribution,  without  being  limited  to  that)  in 
keeping  with  the  rule  of  justice  (which  rule,  it  is  true,  is  fixed  by  God  Him- 
self, and  includes  His  promises  and  threatenings) ;  and  certainly  tbe  New  Terti- 
ment,  at  least,  does  not  confirm  his  view. 

7  In  consequence  of  this  passage,  Laichiuger  maintains  that  forgiveness  of  sins, 
considered  as  an  immediate  effect  of  baptism,  is  traced  back,  not  to  the  death, 
but  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (p.  291),  and  that  therefore  the  latter  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  mediatorial  factor  (p.  800) ;  but  this  is  a  simple  confusioii  d 
condition  and  cause. 
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80  here  also  it  appears  as  a  salvation  of  souls  (i.  9),  which  are 
thereby  (naturally,  in  a  new  corporeity)  made  partakers  of 
the  eternal,  heavenly  life  (iv.  6,  cf.  note  c). 

§  51.  The  Apostle  of  Hope. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  apostle,  hope  forms  the  real  central 
point  of  the  Christian  lifa  Q>)  It  appears  in  him  in  the 
greatest  energy,  according  to  which  the  hoped-for  consumma- 
tion already  appears  as  immediately  at  hand,  (c)  Nay,  by 
perfect  hope  this  consummation  is  already  anticipated  as  if  it 
were  present,  and  felt  with  blissful  joy.  (d)  This  hope  is, 
however,  a  living  hope  which  influences  the  whole  moral  life, 
inasmuch  as  the  consummation  of  all  thiogs  which  is  promised 
as  a  reward  becomes  the  strongest  motive  for  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  conditions  of  its  attainment 

(a)  When  we  call  Peter  the  apostle  of  hope,  we  mean  that, 
in  his  view  of  the  Christian  life.  Christian  hope  assumes  a 
specially  prominent  position.     It  is  not  merely  the  external 
Occasion  of  our  Epistle  which  causes  him  to  lay  such  stress 
Upon  hope ;  for  neither  is  it  a  letter  of  consolation  (cf.  §  36,  a), 
nor  have   the   passages   in   question   a   specially  consoling 
tendency.     In  its  peculiar  characterization  of  the  Christian 
standing  of  the  readers,  the  address  already  shows  that  Peter 
looks  at  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life  from  the  ^viewpoint 
of  hope ;  for  it  is  only  as  being  elect  to  participation  in  the 
heavenly  inheritance  (§  50,  c),  that  the  Christians  feel  them- 
selves to  be  people  who,  still  separated  from  it  during  their 
earthly  life,  remain  only  for  a  short  time  in  a  place  to  which 
they   are   strangers   (i.    1 :    wapeTrlSrifioi)    and    regard   this 
earthly  life  as  the  time  of  their  sojourning  (ver.  17 :  irapoucla)} 
Ihe  apostle  also  describes  himseK,  regarded  from  the  view- 
point of  hope,  as  a  partaker  of  the  future  glory  of  Christ 
(v.  1).     The  new,  divinely-worked  life  of  the  Christians,  to 

*  On  this  side  also  there  appears  an  analogy  between  the  situation  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  people.  As  the  pos- 
ftinon  of  the  land  of  Canaan  had  once  been  snrely  promised  to  the  patriarchs 
(Gen.  zii  7),  and  yet  they  had  to  live  in  the  land  of  promise  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims  (Gen.  xziiL  4),  as  their  seed,  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  had  also  to 
mnain  a  long  time  in  Egypt  as  strangers  (Acts  vii.  6),  so  Peter  Calls  the 
C!2in8tiaii8  strangers  and  pilgrims  (iL  11). 
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whicli  they  have  been  begotten  again,  he  calls  (L  3)  a  life  o{ 
hope.  That  which  makes  the  Christian  wives  equally  honour- 
able with  their  husbands  is  (iii.  7)  that  they  are  joint-heics 
of  life.  The  specific  element  of  Christianity,  regarding  whidi 
the  Christian  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  to  eveiy  man 
(iii.  15),  is  his  hope  and  its  ground  in  Christ,  who  is  rightly 
sanctified  by  their  frank  and  open  defence.  Since  in  Chiis- 
tianity  there  is  only  perfectly  realized  that  which  was  already 
realized  in  individual  cases  among  the  saints  of  the  old  cove- 
nant (§  44, 1),  it  is  also  characteristic  of  these  that  they  set 
their  hope  in  God  (iii.  5).  If,  lastly,  according  to  i.  21,  the 
establishment  of  their  faith  through  the  exaltation  of  Chnst 
is  meant  to  lead  to  their  faith  becoming  hope  (§  50,  (),  itia 
evident  that  the  latter  appears  to  the  apostle  as  the  real  crown 
of  the  Christian  life. 

(6)  The  appearance  of  the  judge  is  very  near  at  hand; 
because  He  is  already  prepared  to  execute  judgment  upon 
living  and  dead,  there  is  therefore,  as  it  were,  no  longer  any 
obstacle  which  can  delay  that  judgment  (iv.  5).  With  it, 
however,  the  Messianic  salvation  (from  this  judgment)  is  also 
ready  to  be  revealed  (i.  5) ;  and  from  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  last  moment  (xaipo^  eaxarty:)  of  the  end  of  the  times,  in 
which  this  salvation  takes  place,  cannot,  now  that  this  end  of 
the  times  has  once  commenced  (i.  20,  for  which  see  §  48,fl)i 
be  much  longer  deferred.  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand 
(iv.  7).  The  apostle  perceives  this  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  present  troubles,  the  judgment  of  God  has  already 
commenced  (iv.  1 7).  Just  as,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  the  Messianic  judgment  brings  about  a  separation 
between  the  members  of  the  Church  (§  33,  c),  so,  according  to 
Peter,  the  judgment  has  begun  at  the  house  of  God,  ie.  in  the 
Church  of  believing  Israel  (§  45,  a).  Such  a  judgment,  more- 
over, had  already  been  looked  forward  to  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy  (Jer.  xxv.  29  ;  Ezek.  ix.  6).  In  the  testing  afflictions 
of  the  present  time  (§  46,  d)  there  is  being  carried  out  the 
separation  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  members  of 
the  Church,  and,  therewith,  also  the  judgment  over  those  wk® 
fall  away  during  these  temptations.  The  greater  these  afflio* 
tions  already  are,  so  much  the  more  dreadful  appears  the  end 
of  the  necessarily  gathering  judgment,  which  will  one  day 
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come  upon  the  unbelievers  (iv.  1 7).  But  because  this  testing 
time,  in  which  even  the  righteous  is  scarcely  saved  (iv.  18), 
cannot  possibly  last  long  (cf.  Mark  xiii  20),  the  afflictions  of 
the  present  time  can  only  be  for  a  little  while  (i.  6,  v.  10). 
Thus,  with  the  greatest  energy  of  Christian  hope,  the  apostle 
already  brings  the  goal  of  the  consummation  very  close  to  its 
commencement. 

(c)  Only  then  is  Hope  perfect,  when  it  is  immoveably 
grounded  upon  the  grace  which  is  already  offered  us  in  the 
revelation  of  Christ  (i  13,  cf.  §  45,  h),  i.e.  when  it  sees  in  the 
salvation  which  we  have  already  received  (w.  10-12)  the 
pledge  of  the  impending  completion  of  salvation  (w.  3-5),  in 
the  joyous  certainty  of  which  no  affliction  of  the  present  time 
can  make  us  waver  (vv.  6  -9).  For  this  there  is  required  a 
gathering  together  of  ourselves  from  all  apathy  and  spiritless- 
ness  (ver.  1 3  :  ava^axrdfievoL  Ta<;  6(T(f>va<;  rij^  iuivoia^  cf.  Luke 
xii  35),  as  well  as  the  spiritual  sobriety  {vrji^ovTei)  which 
clearly  keeps  in  view  the  end  of  hope  and  excludes  all  fanatical 
exaltation.  In  such  a  case  the  Christian  knows  himself,  even 
in  the  present  time,  to  be  the  heir  of  the  gift  of  grace  which 
18  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  end  (iii  7) ;  the  exultant  joy,  which 
in  iv.  13  is  looked  forward  to  at  the  end  of  the  consummation, 
80  fiUs  him  even  in  the  present  time,  that  the  momentary 
sorrow,  which  he  feels  in  consequence  of  the  trying  afflictions, 
can  finally,  when  respect  is  had  to  their  blessed  results  (§  46,  rf), 
only  serve  to  increase  this  joy  (i.  6,  7).  In  i.  8,  however,  this 
exultant  joy  is  not  only  described  as  unspeakably  great,  but 
•Iso  as  glorified  (BeBo^aafjUvrf),  ie,  as  a  joy  which  is  already 
tamsfigured  by  the  splendour  of  the  future  glory  (§  50,  c),  in 
^hich  this  glory  is,  as  it  were,  anticipated.  With  an  allusion 
to  a  saying  of  Christ  (Matt  v.  10  f.),  it  is  said  in  iii.  14  that 
Christians  are  already  blessed  in  their  affliction.  The  reason 
cf  this  is  assigned  in  iv.  14 ;  the  Spirit  of  God  which,  accord- 
^  to  §  44,  b,  they  have  received  in  baptism,  rests  upon  them, 
just  as  in  Matt  x.  20  there  was  promised  to  the  disciples, 
^hen  they  should  be  persecuted,  a  special  assistance  of  tliis 
Spirit  (§  21,  c,  footnote  1).  This  Spirit  of  God  is  more  parti- 
cularly described  as  the  Spirit  of  glory,  and  that,  too  (accord- 
ing to  the  connection  with  ver.  13),  of  the  same  glory  in  which 
Qttist  will  be  revealed  at  His  return,  in  order  to  bestow  it 
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upon  His  own.  Here  too,  therefore,  Christians  have  already, 
in  the  possession  of  this  Spirit,  a  kind  of  participation  in  the 
future  glory.  In  this  intensity  of  Christian  hope  there  is 
reflected  the  same  interpenetration  of  present  and  fdtore,  of 
ideal  and  reality,  which  was  already  implied  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God  (§  15,  c). 

(d)  The  hope  to  which  the  Christian  is  begotten  again  the 
apostle  describes  in  i  3  as  a  living  hope ;  and  it  must  be  so, 
since  a  real  birth  can  bring  forth  only  something  livings 
^liat  is  meant,  however,  is  the  active  influence  which  hope, 
if  it  is  of  the  right  kind,  exerts  over  the  whole  moral  life  of 
man.  It  is  with  a  glance  at  it,  accordingly,  that  the  fiist 
series  of  exhortations  in  the  Epistle  commences  in  i  13,  and 
the  second  in  ii  11 ;  it  likewise  appears  in  iv.  5  at  the  dose 
of  the  latter,  and  in  iv.  7  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  the 
strongest  motive  of  the  exhortation.  From  this  we  can  now 
also  see  the  manner  in  which  the  message  of  salvation,  which 
is  indeed  the  ground  of  this  hope,  must,  normally,  work  this 
new  moral  life  (cf.  §  46,  a).  Just  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
(§  32),  viz.,  the  consummation  of  all  things  appears  also  as  the 
reward  which  faith,  when  it  is  approved,  obtains  (i  9).  The 
prospect  of  this  reward,  however,  must  ever  anew  urge  on  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  without  which  it  cannot  be 
attained.^  Here  also  the  equivalence  of  the  recompense  in 
which  the  reward  is  bestowed  is  made  very  prominent  This 
equivalence  is  sometimes  put  as  if  we  shall  then  receive  what 
we  have  surrendered  here,  as  e,g.  he  who  humbles  himself  is 
exalted  by  God  at  the  appointed  time  (v.  6 ;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  11), 
or  he  who  suffers  with  Christ  ^vill  yet  be  a  partaker  of  His 
glory  (iv.  13);  sometimes  the  analogy  between  the  reward 
and  the  service  is  already  indicated  in  the  expression  eni- 


-  The  behaviour,  of  which  Christian  hope  thus  appears  to  be  the  motive,  is  tlie 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  task  to  which  the  Christian  is  called  (§  45,  c,  d), 
although  we  must  not,  with  Ritschl  (ii.  p.  301),  distinguish,  in  this  fulfilment, 
between  self-purification  as  the  building  up  of  a  n-ligious- moral  character  and  rigbt- 
eousuess  as  the  performance  of  duty.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  in  i.  22,  where 
it  is  the  former  that  is  s^wken  of,  the  substance  of  w.  14-17  is  not  re-stated ;  for 
here  it  was  not  the  sanctification  of  the  soul,  but  a  quality  of  tho  tcaW:,  i.e.  of 
the  manner  of  acting,  which  was  demanded ;  and  according  to  the  train  of 
thought,  the  latter  by  no  means  appears  as  a  "  condition,"  but  rather  as  an  effect 
and  consequence  of  perfect  hope  (vcr.  13). 
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ployed,  as  when  the  joy  that  is  to  he  looked  for  at  the  return 
of  Christ  is  made  dependent  upon  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
we  have  been  partakers  here  of  Christ's  sufferings  (iv.  13),  or 
as  when,  according  to  iii.  9,  blessing  can  be  received  only 
where  blessing  has  been  bestowed.'  Here,  also,  the  reward  is 
nothing  foreign  to  the  service ;  for  it  consists  mainly  only  in  this, 
that  the  proof  of  faith  is  recognised,  and  it  accordingly  receives 
praise,  glory,  and  honour  at  the  return  of  Christ  (i.  7). 
According  to  ii  7,  this  honour  must  be  conferred  upon 
believers  also,  because  he  who  trusts  in  Christ  cannot  be  put 
to  shame  with  respect  to  his  hope  of  such  a  recognition 
(ver.  6).  In  V.  4  it  appears,  figuratively,  as  the  unfading 
crown  of  glory  which  the  faithful  shepherds  obtain.  This 
same  passage  shows,  however,  that  the  promised  completion  of 
salvation  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  this  recognition.  No 
doubt  life  is  a  gift  of  divine  grace  (iii.  7),  and  eternal  glory  is 
promised  the  Christians  in  virtue  of  their  calling  (v.  10) ;  but 
this  promised  gift  of  grace  must  necessarily  be  adjudged  as  a 
reward,  where  the  conditions  of  its  attainment  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fulfilled.  It  remains  therefore  substantially  the 
same,  whether  it  is  this  recognition  or  the  completion  of 
salvation  itself  which  is  described  as  the  reward. 

'In  what  follows  this  truth  is  expressly  established  by  a  reference  to  Ps. 
xzxiv.  12-16  (iii.  10-12).  In  this  passage,  in  conformity  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  recompense,  the  recompense  is  thought  of  as 
taking  place  during  the  present  life,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  good  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  learn  to  love  life  (ver.  10).  Even  this  moment  of  the 
passage  of  the  Psalm  is  accepted  by  the  apostle,  when  ho  shows  in  iiL  13,  14 
that  no  one  can  harm  him  who  strives  after  that  which  is  good,  because  even 
tnffcring  for  righteousness*  sake  can  only  make  him  blessed  (cf.  note  c). 
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SECTION   III. 

THE    EPISTLE    OF    JAMES. 
CHAPTER   V. 

CHRISTIANITY  AS  THE  PERFECT  LAW. 
Cf.  F.  Kossing,  daa  christliche  Gesetz,  Heidelberg  1S67. 

§  52.  The  Word  of  Truth. 

The  gift  of  God,  which  Christians  have  received,  is  the  vori 
of  truth,  which  contains  the  full  revelation  of  the  will  of  God, 
as  Christ  has  revealed  it  by  His  exposition  of  the  Old  Teatar 
ment  law.  (h)  This  word  is  implanted  in  Christians ;  by 
means  of  it  they  are  begotten  again,  so  that  they  can  now 
fulfil  the  perfect  law  in  freedom,  (c)  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  import  of  the  word  is  the  truth  which  has  to  !» 
embraced  by  faith,  the  truth,  viz.,  that  Jesus  is  exalted  to  fnB 
Messianic  glory,  and  comes  again  as  judge,  (d)  Because, 
therewith,  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  perfect  law  announced 
by  Christ  can  now  be  also  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  that  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law  will  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
promises,  this  word  has  a  regenerating  effect 

(a)  Among  the  good  gifts,  all  of  which  come  from  above,  from 
God,  James  names  as  the  chief  the  word  of  truth,  by  means  of 
which  God  has  made  the  Christians  what  they  are  (i.  1 7  £).  This 
word  has,  viz.,  accoi-ding  to  ver.  21,  the  power  of  bringing  about 
the  Messianic  salvation,  and  that  because  of  the  revelation  of 
the  truth  which  it  contains.  Since,  however,  he  who  has  wan- 
dered from  the  truth  can  be  saved  only  by  being  brought  back 
again  from  the  error  of  his  way  (v.  19,  20),  it  is  mainly  the 
revelation  of  truth  which  regulates  the  moral  life  of  man  that 
is  looked  at  here.  In  what  follows,  the  word  of  truth  really 
appears  throughout  as  a  word  which  is  not  only  to  be  heard, 
but  also  to  be  done  (i.  19-23);  and  in  ver.  25  it  is  even 
called  the  perfect  law.  In  it,  therefore,  there  is  given  the 
perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  Xow  since  the  Old 
Testament  law  already  revealed  the  will  of  God,  the   truth 
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hich  is  revealed  in  the  perfect  law  cannot  differ  essentially 
rom  that  which  is  already  stated  there.  In  fact,  James  also 
[notes  the  great  commandment  of  the  perfect  law  just  as  it  is 
onnd  in  the  Old  Testament  (ii  8  :  Kara  rifv  ypaipi^p ;  cf.  Lev. 
lix.  18),  When  he  says  in  ii.  9  that  those  who  show  par- 
tiality are  convicted  by  the  law  as  transgressors,  he  can  be 
teferring  only  to  the  frequent  prohibitions  of  TrpoacoirdKrj^ia 
in  the  Mosaic  law  (cf.  eg.  Deut  xvi.  19).  Lastly,  in 
ver.  11^  two  Old  Testament  commandments  are  quoted,  with- 
out more  ado,  from  Ex.  xx.,  as  commandments  of  the  law 
which  is  valid  for  Christians.  The  perfect  law,  accordingly, 
can  only  be  the  Old  Testament  law  in  its  full  meaning,  t.e.  in 
thit  way  of  looking  at  it  in  which  Christ,  according  to  §  24,  b, 
has  taught  that  it  is  to  be  perfectly  fulfilled.  In  fact,  James, 
lost  like  Christ  (§  25),  sets  forth  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as 
the  royal,  ic.  as  the  greatest  commandment  (il  8),  and  that, 
Ux),  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  compassion 
p.  27,  ii  13,  15,  16,  iii.  17).  He  regards  the  judging  of 
one's  neighbour  (iv.  11,  v.  9,cf.  iii  9  f.)  as  unlawful,  although 
it  is  only  in  the  law  as  Christ  has  taught  it  to  be  fulfilled  that 
it  appears  so ;  with  Him  he  absolutely  forbids  swearing  (v.  12), 
and  in  iv.  2,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  fulfilment  of 
the  law  (Matt.  v.  22),  he  appears  to  regard  anger  as  on  the 
same  level  with  killing.^ 

(6)  That  which  is  new  in  Christianity,  however,  is  not  only 

^  From  the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  moral  laws  whicli  arc  spoken  of  in  our 

^iitle,  we  cannot  infer  with  Lechler,  p.  165,  that  it  is  only  to  this  portion  of 

thekw  that  James  ascribes  an  enduring  validity ;  rather,  according  to  the  prin- 

cipie  of  the  solidarity  of  all  the  separate  commandments,  which  is  stated  in 

S.  10,  even  the  least  of  the  ceremonial  laws  will  have  to  find  its  fulfilment  (cf. 

Uttt  v.  is,  19,  for  which  see  §  24,  c).     It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  that,  in 

Acta  XT.  21,  zzL  20,  James  assumes  and  approves  of  a  continued  observance  of 

tlM  law  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Christians  (§  43,  d) ;  and  that  such  an  observ- 

ttce  was  found  in  the  circle  of  his  readers,  follows  naturally  from  their  close  social, 

D^,  even  religious  fellowship  with  their  unbelieving  fellow-countrymen  (ii.  2). 

When  in  L  27  James  describes  the  practice  of  compassion  as  a  worship  of  Grod, 

tile  context  shows  that  this  is  meant,  not  in  opposition  to  the  ceremonial  worship, 

Int  to  a  perverted  manner  in  which  they  fancied  they  could  servo  Him  (i.  26) ; 

tod  although  in  i.  IS  he  makes  a  figurative  application  of  the  idea  of  the  Jiwafx^f 

tie  addition  tim  (a  certain,  i.e.  an  mirafx^  to  a  certain  extent)  shows  how  far 

be  was  from,  thereby,  doing  prejudice  to  the  legal  obligation  relating  to  the 

ttmfxn.     StiU  it  remains  noteworthy  that  the  exhortation  of  the  author  never 

)oches  upon  such  duties. 
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that  the  word  of  truth  is  given  in  general,  but  that  it  is  im- 
planted in  the  Christians  (L  21 :  X0709  c/jl^viw),  ?>.  that  it 
does  not  merely  stand  over  against  them  externally,  hut  is 
written  in  their  heart     Xow  in  Jer.  xxxi.  33  it  had  been 
stated,  as  a  note  of  the  Messianic  time,  that  God  would  write 
His  law  in  the  people's  heart,  and  therefore,  in  this  implanting 
of  the  law,  there  is  given  an  essential  element  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.     Of  course,  this  implanting  is  not  so  conceived  of 
as  if  thereby  the  objectiWty  of  the  perfect  law  were  altogether 
abolished ;  rather,  according  to  L  21,  the  word  of  this  law,  with 
which  the  Christian  is  continually  occupied  (ver.  25),  must  be 
alwavs  anew  received ;  but  now  it  finds  entrance  into  the  inner 
man,  which  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  that  implanting.' 
When,  viz.,  just  as  in  Peter  (§  46,  a),  it  is  said  that  God  btt 
brought  forth  the  Christians  by  the  word  of  truth  (i.  18),  the 
meanin<j:  is,  that  their  life  has  become  a  new  one  from  tbe 
ver}-  foundation,  and  it  is  through  that  implanting  of  the  word 
that  tliis  will  have  taken  place.     If,  however,  in  consequeooe 
of  such  a  regeneration,  their  nature  has  become  inwardly  related 
to  the  woi\l  which  is  implanted  in  them,  they  will  henceforth 
continually  let  themselves  be  determined  liy  it     Accordinglr, 
it  can  be  assumed  in  i.  25  that  the  searching  and  persistent 
occupation  with  the  perfect  law  (irapaKif^a^:  .  .  .  xal  irapa- 
fiei'va^)  has  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  its  immediate  result, 
just  as  the  right  wisdom,  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God 
which  has  become  habitual,  also  immediately  brings  forth  all 
iioud  fruits  (iiL  13,  17).     But  since  for  this  there  was  needed 
the  generation  of  a  new  life,  it  is  assumed  that  the  natural 
lite  of  man  is  determined  by  another  ix)wer  (viz,  sin),  and  that 

-  Tliis  implanting  of  tlio  Iaw  within  the  inner  man,  which  znakes  its  fulfilnjfst 
possible.  apiM?ars  in  our  Epistle  also  as  the  wisdom  coming  down  from  sbon. 
which  brings  with  it  compassion  and  all  good  fruits  as  its  immediate  resub 
(iii.  \7\  so  that  it  is  only  from  the  whole  of  his  goo»l  walk  that  we  can  ncoffOy 
the  works  of  a  wise  man  to  ho  such,  while  it  is  from  these  works  that  we  letr:; 
the  nature  of  true  wisilom  (ver.  U).  Accon.ling  to  the  context  of  L  5,  thi* 
wusdoni,  which  Gtxl  never  refuses  to  him  that  asks,  teaches  ns  in  every  individia! 
case  thi'  manner  in  which  the  right  dinposition  has  to  manifest  itself  in  a  prtfet 
way  {Vi'T.  4).  We  nowhere  find  any  indication,  it  is  tnie,  as  to  the  connecw!: 
iHit Willi  this  wisdom  and  the  implant ihI  law  ;  but  herein  James  attaches  hinwf'' 
to  the  later  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  wisilom.  in  which  there  is  already  pw- 
figiind  a  more  inward  knowledge  of  the  wiU  of  God  alongside  of  itD  revelation  in 
the  written  law. 
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he  is  now  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  this  power.  James^ 
accordingly,  calls  the  law  of  the  Christian  the  law  of  liberty 
(L  25,  ii  12),  i.e.  the  law  which  is  given  to  liberty,  or  to  man 
in  bis  state  of  salvation,  which  is  delivered  from  the  dominion 
of  sin.* 

(c)  That  which  characterizes  the  Christian  readers  of  the 
Epistle  qud  Christians  is,  on  the  subjective  side,  their  faith 
(i.  5).  What  James  understands  by  faith  we  cannot,  with 
Sdimid  (ii  p.  105  [E.  Tr.  344]),  gather  from  i  3,  6,  v.  15, 
in  which  passages,  as  in  the  Gospels  (§  29,  c),  irlart^  simply 
denotes  trust  in  God.  It  is  from  the  section  ii.  14-26,  where 
&ith  is  thought  of  as  the  specifically  Christian  faith,  that  we 
can  first  discover  its  nature.  When,  by  way  of  comparison, 
the  faith  of  the  demons  in  the  oneness  of  God  is  spoken  of 
here  (ii.  19),  it  does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  faith  of  the 
Christians  is  the  same  as  regards  its  contents;  but,  if  the 
argument  of  the  author  is  to  have  any  force  whatever,  it  must 
be  identical  with  it  as  regards  its  nature,  i,e,  it  must  likewise 
be  the  firm  persuasion  of  a  given  truth.  The  faith  of  Abraham 
likewise  appears  analogous  with  Christian  faith,  and,  according 
Id  ii  23,  the  former  is  a  faith  in  God  {irKrreveiv  r^  Be^),  ix,, 
as  in  §  29,  c,  40,  c,  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  word  which 
God  has  spoken  to  him  is  a  true  word  which  will  be  fulfilled. 
Kow,  it  is  only  through  the  word  of  truth  (note  a)  that  the 
subject  can  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Chris- 

'  The  contradlctoiy  idea  of  a  law,  which  itself  works  its  free  fulfilment 

(Messner,  p.  79,  80),  is  revived  by  W.  Schmidt,  p.  63,  64,  in  a  still  more  con- 

filled  form.     Neither  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  law  (t.e.  an  acceptance 

iCGompanied  with  inner  consent)  nor  its  free  fulfilment  (i.e.  a  fulfilment  which  is 

ttosed,  not  by  any  external  constraint,  but  by  an  inner  willingness)  can  be  indi- 

cited  by  the  attribute  of  liberty  being  ascribed  to  the  law  itself.    The  genitive 

which  is  connected  with  fi/M(  can  only  denote  either  the  lawgiver  or  the  person 

to  whom  the  law  is  given.     But  rns  Uit/^i^iW  could  have  the  former  meaning, 

only  if  the  objectivity  of  tho  law  were  altogether  abolished,  so  that,  in  conse- 

qittoce  of  his  newly-begotten  nature,  the  Christian  spontaneously  fulfilled  the 

win  of  God  ;  but  this  view  is  altogether  foreign  to  James,  who  still  speaks  of  a 

Wing  and  doing  of  the  word.     For  this  very  reason  these  passages  cannot  be 

ttetting  at  all  of  a  freedom  which  excludes  every  determination  from  without. 

£ren  L  25,  where  the  addition  assigns  the  reason  why  the  continual  looking  into 

the  perfect  law  is  alone  necessary,  and  still  more  plainly  iL  12,  where  it  is  meant 

to  make  the  Christian  think  of  his  greater  responsibility — these  passages  show 

that  the  Uberty  discussed  is  not  a  liberty  in  opposition  to  the  constraint  of  duty, 

but  in  opposition  to  a  state  of  bondage  which  hinders  the  performance  of  duty. 
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ti.'tnrj,  as  to  the  truth  of  which  their  faith  is  exercised,  and 
from  this  it  is  evident,  that  although  this  word  was  to  the 
autlior  iniiiiily  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  it  nevertheless 
also  contained  the  proclamation  of  a  truth  which  gave  the 
jjroniise  of  salvation.  And  according  to  ii  1,  the  object  of  the 
specific  Christian  faith  is  really  Jesus  Christ,  inasmuch  as  He 
is  the  Jj}Y(\  of  the  Christians,  and  possesses  divine  glory. 
This  implies  that  He  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  has 
become  tlie  Messiah  in  the  fullest  sense  (cf.  §  50,  a)  ;*  as  He 
is  also,  in  virtue  of  His  divine  dignity,  looked  for  as  the  Mes- 
sianic judge  of  the  world  (v.  8,  9).  The  firm  persuasion  of 
this,  however,  can  be  supported  by  the  word  of  truth,  only 
inasmuch  as  it  proclaims  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

{(I)  Althougli  these  two  different  aspects  of  the  word  of 
trutli  are  not  expressly  shown  to  be  related  to  each  other, 
their  inner  connection  is,  nevertheless,  self-evident.  If  the 
pt^rfect  law  is  the  law  proclaimed  by  Christ  (note  a),  then  it 
is  binding  upon  Christians,  only  in  so  far  as  they  recognise 
iu  Ilim  the  Messiah  (note  c)  who  has  come  to  reveal  the 
will  of  (Jod  perfectly.  It  is  true  it  is  nowhere  said  expressly 
that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  their  faith  in  the  Messiah 
lh:it  tlio  iK'iTcct  law  becomes  normative  for  Christijins;  but 
whon  tho  one  lawgiver  is  spoken  of  in  iv.  12,  in  the  context 
of  wliich  a  commandment  lias  just  been  quoted,  which  is  found, 
uA  in  the  Old  Testament  law,  but  in  that  which  was  pro- 
oliumod  by  fhrist.  it  certainly  appears  as  if  Christ  was  thought 
v(  as  (liis  lawgiver.  This  is  also  indirectly  implied  in  the 
iMroumstance  that,  in  his  exhortations,  the  author  attaches 
hinjsolf  so  tVi'quonily  lo  the  sayings  of  Christ  with  which  he 
is  ac»iuainiovl  fivm  tradiiion.  If,  further,  it  is  implied  in  the 
ivUm  of  the  ^Icssiah  that  He  is  come  to  bring  the  eompletioa 
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salvation,  there  is  therewith  given  the  strongest  motive  to 
Ifil  the  will  of  God  proclaimed  by  Him ;  because  upon  this, 
is  self-evident,  depends  their  participation  in  the  fulfilment 

all  the  promises  which  is  to  be  brought  by  Him,  a  parti- 
pation  regarding  which  He,  as  the  judge  of  the  world, 
cides.  Now,  however,  that  the  Messiah  has  appeared,  not 
Jy  can  the  greatest  salvation  be  looked  forward  to ;  in  His 
anifestation  there  is  rather  already  given  the  commencement 

salvation ;  and  in  note  b  we  actusdly  saw  that  the  perfect 
w  proclaimed  by  Him  is  now  implanted  in  beUevers  or 
ritten  in  their  hearts,  as  had  been  anticipated  for  the  Mes- 
mic  time.  The  proclamation  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
erefore,  implies  the  certainty  that  now  the  will  of  God  is  not 
dy  perfectly  revealed,  but  that  it  can  also  be  really  fulfilled ; 
id  it  is  this  certainty  which  lends  to  the  word  of  truth 
lasmuch  as  it  contains  in  itself  this  message  of  salvation)  the 
►wer  to  beget  the  new  life  which  is  set  free  from  the  might 

sin,  and  in  which  the  Christian  can  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 
3  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  21)  and  of  Peter  (§  46),  so 
jie  also  it  is  after  all  the  message  of  salvation,  with  which 
od  graciously  meets  man,  that  of  itself  works  the  new  life 
At  is  pleasing  to  God,  although  it  appears  here  mainly  as 
e  proclamation,  that  the  full  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
id  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment  have  been  brought  by  the 
■essiah.  With  this  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will,  however, 
.6  kingdom  of  God  is  realized  upon  earth  (cf.  §  13,  a). 


§  53.  Justification. 

Cf.  H.  W.  Weiffcnbach,  ExegetiscJi-theoIogiscJie  Studie,  iiber  Jac.  ii.  14-26, 

Giessen  1871. 

Faith  must  show  itself  to  be  living  and  operative  in  the 
rorks  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  law  cannot  be  fulfilled 
rithout  faith.  (6)  Mere  faith,  per  se,  cannot  save,  because 
ady  he  can  be  saved  whom  God  justifies,  (c)  It  is  only, 
MJwever,  in  consequence  of  works,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
biih  alone,  that  God  can  justify,  (rf)  This  is  already  shown 
itt  the  Old  Testament  examples  of  Abraham  and  Eahab. 
(a)  If  the  word  of  truth,  which  James,  like  Peter,  regards 
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as  the  specific  means  of  grace  whereby  God  works  the  salvt- 
lion  of  men,  is  the  perfect  law,  as  well  as  the  proclamation  of 
the  fact  that  the  revealer  of  this  law  has  also  brought  about 
its  fulfilment  and  comes  to  adjudge  rewards,  then  that  attitnde 
of  man  to  it,  which  is  the  subjectiye  condition  of  salYatioo, 
appears,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  doing  of  the  perfect  law,  and, 
on  the  other,  as  faith  in  that  proclamation.     The  question 
therefore  arises,  in  what  relation  do  these  two  aspects  of  the 
condition  of  salvation,  which  are  so  very  different,  stand  to  one 
another  ?    Kow,  however,  it  is  self-evident  that,  if  the  strictest 
obligation,  the  strongest  motive,  and  the  certainty  of  ability  to 
fulfil  the  law  are  given  in  Cedth  (§  52,  d),  it  must  necessanly 
produce  the  works  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  a  fedth  which 
has  not  works  is  dead  in  itself  (iL  17).     It  is  not  only  thati 
under  certain  circumstances,  works  are  added  to  faith,  but  thej 
must  necessarily  proceed  from  it,  if  it  is  living.     In  ii  26 
James  makes  this  evident  by  the  illustration  of  the  body  which 
is  mthout  a  souL     He  does  not  compare  faith  with  the  body, 
and  works  with  the  spirit ;  for  such  a  comparison  would  be  very 
imsuitable,  seeing  that  the  spirit  is  the  invisible  and  vitalizing 
element,  while  works  are  neither.     He  rather  says  only  that 
the  faith  which  is  without  works  is  destitute  of  the  vital  force 
which  must  necessarily  have  brought  forth  such  expressions  of 
life  as  works  are,  and  therefore  that,  like  the  body  which  is 
destitute  of  the  source  of  life,  the  spirit,  it  is  dead.     Con- 
versely, faith  is  as  necessary  for  the  performance  of  works, 
as  the  performance  of  works  for  the  proof  of  the  \itality  of 
faith.      WTiat  he  says  in  ver.  22  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  is 
plainly  meant  to  be  regulative  of  the  relation  of  faith  and 
works  in  general.     All  the   obedience  which  Abraham  had 
previously  shown  would  not  have  been  suflBcient  to  enable 
liim  to  perform  the  act  of  obedience  involved  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  had  not  his  firm  faith  in  the  promise  of  God  assisted 
him.     On  the  other  hand,  his  faith  was  still  imperfect,  so  long 
as  it  had  not  proved  itself  to  be  living  by  this  act  of  obedience 
which  was  performed  with  its  assistance  ;^  just  as,  according 

'^  As  in  accordance  with  this  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  say  with  Baur  (p.  281) 
that  works  arc  what  they  are  directly  through  themselves,  so  that  faith  would 
merely  be  an  accompanying  moment  of  the  religious  consciousness,  of  which 
works  are  the  substantial  form,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  W.  Schmidt  (p.  104, 105) 
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4>  1  4^  patience  does  not  prove  itself  to  be  perfect,  until  it 
nakes  its  influence  practically  felt  in  the  whole  of  a  man's 
behaviour.  Whei*e  this  proof  by  means  of  works  is  not  found, 
Qieie  faith  is  simply  undiscemible.  Conversely,  however,  faith 
BhoFWS  itseK  by  such  works  as  necessarily  presuppose  faith 
^18).  A  faith  which  does  not  show  itsdf  in  works,  James 
oompares  with  a  compassion  which  has  indeed  a  word  of 
sympathy  for  one's  neighbour,  but  leads  to  no  active  support 
of  him,  and  which  is  therefore  likewise  totally  destitute  of 
vitality,  of  moral  energy,  and  power  (w.  15,  16).^ 

(b)  The  question,  whether  fEiith  by  itself  can  save,  is  so  put 
in  ii  14  that  it  already  implies  a  negative  answer.  James  is 
not,  therefore,  opposing  a  false  view  of  faith  and  its  effects ; 
bat,  in  opposition  to  such  a  practical  error  as  Christ  opposes 
in  Matt  viL  21  (cf.  §  30,  c),  he  asserts  the  self-evident  truth, 
that  the  faith  which  has  not  works,  and  which  is  therefore 
dead,  is  of  no  avail,  because  it  has  no  saving  power ;  just  as 
compassion  is  of  no  profit  to  the  poor  man,  if  it  has  only 
words  and  no  deeds  (ii  14-16).  In  ver.  20  this  is  so 
expressed  as  if  faith  without  works  does  not  accomplish  what 

is  also  wrong  in  making  faith,  in  its  essence,  receive  a  completion  from  works. 
Faith  cannot  be  made  higher  and  more  perfect  by  the  works  which  it  itself 
brings  forth ;  it  can  only,  by  the  bringing  forth  of  these,  exhibit  its  true  nature 
tt  a  living  (t.e.  operative)  faith,  prove  itself  to  be  actually  existing,  and  in  so 
far  be  made  perfect  by  works. 

'  Weiffenbach  (p.  57)  insists  even  more  strongly  than  Baur  that,  in  James, 
futh  and  works  do  not  stand  in  any  organic  relation  to  one  another  :  they  are  two 
^coordinated  "principles,'*  working  with  and  alongside  of  each  other,  the  latter  of 
which,  as  the  higher,  first  brings  */frtf,  which  in  itself  is  imperfect  and  inopera- 
tive, to  life  and  perfection.     He  does  not  perceive  that,  if  faith  which  has  not 
VQiks  is  dead  in  itself,  it  follows,  not  that  it  is  by  means  of  (externally  appended) 
vorks  that  it  first  of  all  receives  vitality,  but  that  it  is  by  works  (which  it  itself 
piodnces)  that  it  first  of  aU  shows  itself  to  be  living  (operative).    It  is  obviously 
iiMxnrect  to  say  that  wo  can  infer  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  be  made  pcr- 
^  from  the  presence  of  that  which  makes  it  perfect  (cf.  the  forcible  reply  of 
HitacU,  \L  p.  858) — an  inference  which,  according  to  Weiffenbach  (p.  19),  is 
Blade  in  ver.  18  ;  while  he  evades  the  decisive  instance  of  ver.  22  only  by  making 
it,  contrary  to  the  context,  state  that  fedth  only  (?)  assists  works  to  attain  justi- 
^tion  (?),  a  statement  which  cannot  possibly  be  proved  by  means  of  ver.  21, 
vbere  nothing  whatever  was  said  as  yet  regarding  fiuth  in  its  relation  to  justi- 
fication.   In  general,  however,  Weiffenbach  has  altogether  failed  to  make  us 
^le  to  form  any  idea  of  the  imagined  perfecting  of  faith  by  works,  in  virtue  of 
^^luch,  it  is  asserted,  it  first  of  all  receives  inner  power  and  full  life — a  view 
^h  18  supported  mainly  by  the  allegorizing  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative 
^gra^ofver.  26. 
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in  sbjuld  accompli^Ii :  like  capital  which  is  lying  idle,  it  dow 
not  brin;^  the  inrerest  which  is  expected  of  it,  it  is  unprofit- 
able  and  inoperative.     The  predicate  (ifijVr  therefore,  does  not 
denote  its  deficiency  in  respect  of  subjective  activity,  but  iU 
deficiency   in  respect  of  objective  result ;  and  this  resnlt  is 
none  else  than  that  which  is  striven  after  in  every  rehgion, 
anti  therefore  also   in  Christianity,  viz.   to   make   God  well 
pleased,  and  so  secure  to  man   salvation  in  His  judgment 
The  author  illustrates  this  bv  remindinc:  his  readers  of  the 
faith  of  the  demons  (who  are  definitively  delivered  over  to  judg- 
ment^, which,   although  it   is  in  itself  a  right  faith   (xaXik 
7roi€i?;,   is   nevertheless   so    far  from    having    the    effect   of 
makinji  these  well-pleasincr  to  God,  and  therebv  brinmis  them 
salvation,  that  it  rather  makes  them  shudder  in  dread  of  God's 
judgment  'ver.  19).     In  order,  viz.,  to  be  saved,  one  must  be 
BiKaioi  y,  G,  16],  like  the  pious  of  the  Old  Testament  (ver.  17), 
i.e.  one  whose  behaviour  corresponds  with  the  divine  will, 
one  who  realizes  BiKaioawrj  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  perfect 
law  (iii.  18,  cf.  §  24).     And  naturally  it  is  necessary  that  one 
be  Bucaio^  in  the  judgment  of  God,  and  be  justified  by  Him; 
for  already  in  Matt.  xii.  37  the  opposite  of  this  SiKaiowrOai 
is    KaTaciK(i^€a6ai   (§  32,  (I).     Conversely,  only   he   who  is 
justified  before  God  can  be  saved  in  the  judgment.     To  the 
mind  of  the  author,  these  two  ideas  (viz.  being  justified  and 
saved)   are  so  completely  correlative,  that    he    answers   the 
question,  what  is  required  for  salvation  (iL   14),  by  stating 
what  it  was  that  brought  about  the  justification  of  Abraham 
(ver.  21).     In  ver.  25  it  is  taken  for  granted  with  respect  to 
IJaliab  that  she  was  justified ;  and  although  this  is  nowhere 
stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  author  probably  infers  it 
directly  from  the  circumstance,  that  she  was  saved  from  the 
judgment,  which  fell  upon  the  Canaanites  because  of  their 
godlessncss  (Josh.  vi.  25). 

(c)  Already  in  i.  22  James  states  that  the  woril  of  truth, 
through  which  God  seeks  to  work  the  salvation  of  men,  caimot 
save  their  souls  (ver.  21),  unless  it  is  not  only  heard  but  also 
done.  It  is  called  a  self-delusion,  if  one  thinks  of  being 
satisfied  with  a  hearing,  which,  like  a  passing  glance  into  a 
mirror,  makes  only  a  quickly  disappearing,  powerless  impres- 
sion (vv.  23,  24).     It  is  not  a  mere  hearer,  but  only  a  doer  of 
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the  word,  or,  more  accurately,  of  the  6/3701/  which  is  demanded 
in  the  word,  that  will  be  blessed  in  his  doing  (ver.  25).' 
Now,  since  the  blessedness  (salvation)  of  man  depends, 
accordiiig  to  note  b,  upon  his  justification  before  the  divine 
forum,  and  since  faith  answers  to  hearing,  just  as  works  to 
doing,  it  is  the  same  question  which  is  discussed  here  as  in  ii. 
14—26.  James  assumes  it  as  self-evident,  that  only  he  can 
be  justified  by  Grod  whose  conduct  corresponds  with  the  will 
of  God,  because  he  does  the  works  demanded  by  the  law,  and 
is  therefore  really  righteous.  He  does  not  oppose  an  idea  of 
justification,  according  to  which  God  graciously  justifies  one 
who  is  not  righteous  in  reality ;  such  a  possibility  does  not 
even  enter  his  mind.^  He  comes  therefore  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  alone  (ver. 
24).  So  surely  as  faith  is  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
perfect  law,  and  is  therefore  the  condition  of  salvation,  so 
surely,  nevertheless,  the  declaration  that  one  is  righteous 
cannot  be  made,  until  this  faith  has  co-operated  to  the  render- 
ing of  obedience,  and  is  made  perfect  by  the  works  which  are 
effected  through  it  (ver.  22,  cf.  note  a).  For  not  till  then  lias 
man  become  really  righteous,  and  not  till  then  can  he  be 
justified  by  the  righteous  judge. 

*  It  is,  undoubtedly,  of  the  immodiato  consequence  of  the  doing,  but  by  no 
means  of  a  satisfaction  which  is  felt  in  the  doing  itself,  that  this  passage 
speaks.  For  it  is  evident  from  i.  12  that  the  blessedness  which  is  already 
eigoyed  in  the  present  life  consists  in  the  certainty  of  future  salvation ;  and  it 
is  only  by  pointing  to  this  result  of  the  doing  of  the  word,  that  the  line  of 
thought  is  completed,  which  commences  with  ver.  21,  and  in  which  the 
question  considered  is  the  condition  under  which  the  word  works  the  (final) 
salvation. 

*  All  the  attempts  to  deprive  it»atwfUt,  in  James,  of  its  forensic  sense,  and  to 

understand  by  it  only  an  exhibition  of  righteousness  (cf.  Preuss  in  the  Evang, 

Khthemig.  1867,  No.  40),  or  a  translating  into  the  condition  of  a  right  moral 

reUtion  towards  God  (cf.  Hofmann,  i.  p.  646  ff. ),  founder  upon  the  connection 

between  ItJuuwfUi  and  ^mSnttts  pointed  out  in  note  6.    The  doctrine,  however, 

of  a  progressive  justification  (cf.  Uengstenberg  in  the  Evang,  Kirdienztg,  1866, 

Nos.  93,  94)  is  foreign  alike  to  James  and  Paul.     The  renewed  attempt  of  W. 

Sehmidt  (p.  103)  to  conceive  of  iixet/tt^if  in  the  Pauline  sense,  according  to  which 

it  ia  an  act  of  grace  and  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  has  no  support  either  in 

tile  language  or  the  line  of  thought  of  our  Epistle,  and  only  gives  rise  to  the 

dilBculties  in  which  the  comparison  of  the  teaching  of  the  two  New  Testament 

vriters  has  got  involved.     It  is  only  an  apparent  solution,  to  distinguish  between 

^  ^Mmm^ts  in  the  judgment,  in  James,  and  one  that  is  already  present,  in  Paul. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  definitive  ^i»ciWif ,  like  the  definitive  salvation,  cannot 

VOL.  L  R 
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(d)  Already  in  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  nation 
James  sees  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  works  that  man  is  justified ;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii),  Abraham  repeatedly  received 
from  God  declarations  regarding  his  obedience  (Gen.  xxii  18, 
xxvi.  5),  which  involve  his  justification  (ii.  21).*  Now,  no 
doubt,  it  is  said  in  Gen.  xv.  6  that  Abraham's  faith  was 
reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness  ;  but  the  author  regards 
this  sentence  of  God  as  a  prophecy,  which  was  first  fulfilled 
(errkrjpwdrf  17  ypcuj)i)  ij  Ti^y ovaa)  when  the  faith  of  Abraham 
really  co-operated  in  helping  him  to  obey,  and  thus  fn> 
nished  him  with  the  righteousness  on  the  ground  of  which  he 
was  justified,  and  therefore  called  a  friend  of  God  (ver.  23). 
Not  till  then  had  the  reality  become  a  reality  corresponding 
with  that  divine  judgment  regarding  Abraham's  faith ;  that 
judgment  was  now  fulfilled,  seeing  that  it  was  proved  that  in 
Abraham's  faith  there  already  lay  iviplicite  the  righteousness 
which  afterwards  sprang  from  it,  the  righteousness,  viz.,  for 
which  God  had  reckoned  it  Bahab  likewise  was  saved,  and 
therewith  justified,  in  consequence  of  what  she  had  done  to 

take  place  till  the  judgment ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussions  in  Jas. 
ii.  the  question  considered  is,  under  what  condition  docs  man  know  himself  to 
be  already  justified  before  God,  and  therefore  secured  against  the  judgment  (note 
ixirticularly  the  present  3/««i*vrci,  ver.  24).  Among  recent  writers,  Weiffenbach 
most  vigorously  supports  the  assumption  of  an  objective  difTerence  between 
James  and  Paul,  inasmuch  as  he  also,  without  more  ado,  understands  by  iixmimfK 
the  justification  of  (he  finner^  and,  for  proof,  appeals  even  to  the  vsus  lo*puwi\ 
of  the  Old  Testament  (p.  26>,  although  more  than  the  half  of  the  passages 
adduced  by  him  ^Deut.  xxv.  1  ;  1  Kings  viii.  32  ;  Isa.  1.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  8)  speak 
t'f  the  justification  of  riijIUcoua  persons,  while  all  the  others  regard  the  justifici- 
tiou  of  unriiihteous  persons  as  an  act  of  unrighteousness.  This,  therefore,  odIt 
shows  how  altogether  self-evident  it  appeared  when  the  matter  was  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  the  usus  loquLudi  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  none  but  they  who 
are  really  righteous  i  an  be  justified. 

fi  It  is  iiuite  arbitrarj-to  think  here,  with  Wciffc-nbach,  p.  31,  of  the  promises  of 
blessing,  in  which  (according  to  him)  the  justification  of  Abraham  lies  imp/icife. 
It  is  the  obedience,  i.e.  the  conduct  which  corresponded  with  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  the  righteousness.  Neither  in  the  case  of  Rahab  can  the  promise  which 
\\-as  given  her  be  thought  of  (p.  51),  for  this  was  given  her  h^orc  she  hid 
siaved  the  spies  by  her  U/SaiXir*.  Further,  the  course  of  the  discussion  shows 
that  James  does  not  seek  to  prove  that  another  cannot  appeal,  in  opposition  w 
him,  to  Oen.  xv.  6,  a  i>assage  which  is  apparently  favonrable  to  such  »» 
opponent  (WeilF.  p.  101) ;  it  rather  shows  that,  when  he  appeals  to  the  exnmpl« 
of  their  progenitor,  he  means  to  argue  ex  concessis,  and  that  a  conception  of  Gen- 
XV.  6  in  the  Pauline  sense  is  altogether  foreign  to  him. 
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\e  spies  (ver.  25) ;  but,  according  to  Josh,  ii  11,  this  deed 
JBO  had  sprung  out  of  her  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel 

§  54.  Election, 

Election  is  that  act  through  which  God  makes  the  poor  in 
irael  who  love  Him  His  peculiar  people,  (b)  He  accom- 
lishes  this  act,  partly  by  bringing  them  forth  by  means  of  the 
ord,  the  aim  of  this  generation  being  the  establishment  of  a 
^6cific  consecration  to  God ;  partly  by  the  working  of  faith,  in 
'hich  there  is  given  the  possession  of  all  present  salvation,  as 
^11  as  the  assurance  of  its  promised  completion,  (c)  It  is 
eculiar  that  the  state  of  salvation  which  is  constituted  by 
lection  is  not  described  as  sonship,  and  is  not  asserted  as  the 
round  of  the  manifestations  of  the  love  of  God.  (d)  Still 
lore  striking  is  the  manner  in  which  the  mediation  of  Christ 
I  still  kept  altogether  in  the  background  when  the  most 
npoitant  points  of  the  life  of  salvation  are  discussed. 

(a)  In  contrast  to  those  who  preferred  the  rich,  unbelieving 
ew  to  a  poor  Christian  brother  (ii  1-4),  God  has,  according 
3  ver.  5,  preferred  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  He  has  chosen  them 
)r  Himself,  i,e.  to  be  the  people  of  His  possession.  The  idea 
f  election,  therefore,  no  longer  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel 
s  descended  from  the  fathers ;  as  in  §  44,  a,  it  denotes  the 
ct  through  which  individuals  are  separated  out  of  the  mass 
f  Israelites,  in  order  that  the  vocation  of  Israel  may  be 
ealized  in  them.^  By  this  election  we  are  not  at  all  to 
hink  of  a  pre-temporal  act,  since  ii.  5  points  explicitly  to  an 
ivident  fact  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  present 
ime ;  but  just  as  little  are  we  to  think  of  an  arbitrary  prefer- 
ince  of  certain  individuals  to  others.  It  is  rather  a  definite 
»t^ory  of  Israelites  which  Grod  has  chosen,  viz.  the  outwardly 
poor  (Tnw)(p[),  those  who  are  in  a  humble,  oppressed  condition 
[i  9 :  raTrea/o^).  No  doubt  this  statement  refers  mainly  to 
the  special  individuals  who  made  up  the  churches  to  which 
James  writes  (cf.  §  37,  a);  but  in  these  individuals  there  is 
reflected  a  higher  divine  arrangement.     Already  in  the  Old 

'  In  this  sense  election  could  also  be  very  easily  made  to  refer  to  individual 
totflea  who  had  become  Christians,  and  who  had  thereby  been  placed  on  a 
Wnl  with  the  chosen  IsraeUtes  (cf.  Acts  zv.  14,  for  which  see  §  43,  c). 


T-rai-iii-ji.:  'lii  i^r.-i^^  Lai  .'r.tz.  \»^ji.  zn&if  sr^KiiCv  to  the 
}»:».-:  LjLiL  iiii  ZL^rtrLiuz  .c  zztt  zilzj:!!.  -  -~  -^,  -  -*  ,  inasmuch 
Li  ::  vLr  iL  i:—'  lI:^?  -'::t-T  znn  TikcT  Lid  r-H'Ssi  zi^&iiiiauied 
±^11  JL  iLiiL-i.  ::  ::i>:^  :  .  IrzT  iiL  2^  ttL  19;  Ja 
'* —  1 .  nn^  1 1  2^;t"  siziiif.  fTtii.  ii.  iLt  •ICi  TessaiDeDt, 
a:~-  ::  .-:•!  Trii  iih  luiiiLzihiLiLl  ri'UniLr'Ziiitr.t.  tnd  ir  was 
ilij-e:  .-rt  i:.  i:  rf.er^j-ZT  ilu  iTLf  Tarcr  r"r±i^ei  iiscif.  it  is  to 
•^f-.-H:  tL.  l:-r   7-;«i  :Ll:  n  i?  Tci-iiifei  ii.  1*=-:.  tIL  ?,  that 

U-?  ::  ir  ml  liiz  Lj>:   iLi.:   «>:•!  Ll*  ^tc-  Hi?  proniise  to 


1:L5  il:-.-.!. :.:  Zir^a-il:  :!•*  to::  lz:I  libr  niser&ile  cf  the  people, 
i»r::L::^z  ::  "^lz  ji^iziz  il-ii-  •'' ?"  Er  zzzZiL'^zsi  ttLi)  love  Him. 
"  A;. ::iiLz  ::  1  1  f  ::  i*  it  n.ei.zi  ::  :lr  i-rw  tinh  that 
G:-!  Ll?  z-iit  :lr  zvil-ri  Llrif>:'.A'.^.  X.-sr,  since.  cctt»iding 
::  -.-.T  --.  ::  15  ili-:  ilr.-^i  eleiu:-  ili:  iLfv  have  wcome 
•aL:.:  -l^T  iTv.  ::  i:'l.-i  :li:  -Jjr  li£^rr::;il  ac:  tLrc::gh  which 
G>i  Ll*  i:::z::liilri  -J^iir  rlr:d:r.  is  irir  ^rriieraiioii  bv  the 
vcri  if  :r-±.  71:?  15  :ifrrf:rf  Jl=.:-  exrliciilv  traced  back 
.-  >-.  ...r  -.-  ■..  <_--•-  c:.i\-^r£.>  .  1.^.  :o  His  cecree  01 
*:.7:::::«  ..1^:  is  :Lr  lii-  .:  elr::::::.  in  :is  Jii^zinal  sense,  is 
:-•:  i:::n::::i.  ;:  Isr:^-::!  ::  'n  Gi'l'i  T---:ul:ir  r-e-rrle,  so  here  ic 
It  -^i:ci  ::  \-i  ilv  211:^  .:  tie  n-."x  li:-:::.  i:.i:  Goi  ininhw 
n-iiZc  lie  t.i^ir.ims  -  im-  ::  n:s:-fhu:^  u-rapx'}  ^^  His 
'.iTim^s.  TLe  n:s:-ir^::s,  i.::^cvvr.  v.-^s  :Li:  i-onion  01  the 
j.ir.-e-:  -.vL^c:.  vr^^i  uri:.j.:ri  :.■  G:-!  and  Irought  as  an 
ol;*:r:r- J :  cni  ::.rre:.:e  :Le  £^.ire  denoted  i>o:h:n:;  else  than 
;;...: -.viiicj.  I'e:-:  ca^is  :;.c  c::iiccri::;a  ro  Gc-d  o:  His  peculiar 
locpl.i  Vf.  J  44,  ?,  4.-..  ,  .  I:  i^  J^:.bille  iLar  ibis  is  pointed 
10  als-j  in  i.  4,  wi.er.i  i:  is  stated  to  be  liie  end  of  tie 
fl:rii::an  life  t;:at  L-^ibtians  ihcalvi  le  rcXeio:  *-aI  6\«;ic\.,po». 
Tlie  fonner  i<  ti.e  c-xp:c-s«r.n  used  by  ihe  LXX.,  the  latter 
that  used  l.y  I'Lib  and  Jose^bus.  as  corresi>onding  with  the 
Hebrew  C'sr,  which  denotes  the  faultlessness  of  the  sacrifice: 
(Jn  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  ii.  5  to  be  the  end  of 
ckction,  that  the  Christians  should  be  rich  in  faith  VXowr/ow 
ti/  TTiffTet,.     In  faith/  i.e.  in  the  assurance  of  the  salvation 

'  ¥.Mi  is  therefore  not  at  all  the  condition  of  election  ;  in  this  verr  ia«3ge, 
-ccrainfe.  to  note  a,  its  conOition  i.  aiffetemly  described.     Bather'  God  tas 
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irhich  has  come  with  the  Messiah,  the  Christian,  notwith- 
standing all  the  baseness  of  his  outward  condition,  possesses 
a  high  estate  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  seeing  that  he  knows 
himself  to  be  chosen  to  be  the  possession  of  God ;  in  faith  he 
also  possesses  the  whole  riches  of  salvation  which  is  given 
him  in  the  revelation  of  the  perfect  law  and  in  the  ability  to 
fulfil  it  And  since  the  exalted  Messiah  both  can  and  will 
also  cany  out  the  work  of  salvation  which  He  has  begun,  he 
also  knows  himself  to  be  already  in  hope  the  heir  of  the  com- 
pletion of  salvation  (ii  5  :  K\rfpov6fio<:  rrj^  fiaaCKelw;),  which, 
naturally,  does  not  exclude  the  need  of  his  still  being  proved 
before  he  can  attain  it,  for  it  is  only  the  faith  which  is  proved 
that  is  the  sufficient  condition  of  salvation  (§  53). 

(c)  One  woidd  expect  that  the  state  of  salvation  which  is 
constituted  by  election  would,  as  in  §  45,  d,  be  described  as 
aonship.  In  fact  God  is  also  called  war^p  in  i  27  and  iii.  9, 
but  this  designation  is  not  used  to  denote  His  relation  to 
Christians  in  the  specific  sense.  In  L  27  it  rather  character- 
izes God  as  the  one  who  takes  a  fatherly  care  of  widows  and 
orphans ;  and  the  connection  of  the  clauses  of  iii  9  shows  us 
that  He  is  so  named  there,  because  men  are  made  after  His 
likeness,  just  as  the  son  has  the  features  of  his  father.  In  a 
still  more  general  sense  God  is  called  (i  17)  the  Father,  i,e. 
the  Creator  of  the  lights  of  heaven  (cf.  Mai.  ii.  10).  The 
Christian  readers  are  also  addressed  as  brethren  (i.  2, 1 6,  etc.), 
and  that  too,  in  v.  7,  in  express  contrast  to  their  unbelieving 
fellow-countrymen,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  their  relationship 
as  members  of  the  same  nation  which  is  implied  in  that 
name.     Still,  brothers  and  sisters  are  spoken  of  in  ii.   15, 

worked  faith  in  tho  elect  in  order  that  He  might  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
riches  given  in  faith ;  or  rather  we  can  regard  the  historical  act  of  election  as 
consisting  in  the  working  of  faith,  as  weU  as  in  regeneration  by  the  word  ;  for 
in  the  Gospels  (§  29,  d)  the  working  of  faith  is  connected  with  the  same  divine 
ATTftiigement  as  election  is  here.  Since,  however,  he  says  nothing  regarding  the 
working  of  faith,  we  cannot  answer  the  question,  in  what  relation  James  has 
placed  it  to  the  new  birth.  No  doubt  the  word  must  have  been  accepted  in 
faith,  if  it  is  to  work  anything  in  man  (Messner,  p.  88) ;  but  this  does  not  forbid 
the  wofd  itself  (in  its  two  aspects,  cf.  §  52,  a,  c)  from  working  not  only  the  new 
hie,  but  also  faith  in  that  which  it  announces ;  and  although  doing,  and  there- 
fan  the  new  moral  life,  necessarily  proceeds  from  (living)  faith,  yet  this  cannot 
be  thofo^t  of  as  a  natural  psychological  process,  but  as  an  effect  produced  by 
CM  by  means  of  the  word  of  truth  which  is  appropriated  in  faith. 
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iv.  11,  without  anything  compelling  us  to  think  exdusively 
of  Christian  brethren;  and  in  i.  9  the  name  brother  does  not 
;pcr  se  denote  the  believing  fellow-countryman.  It  is  the 
brother  of  low  degree  (note  a)  who  is  the  Christian.  TS^iSba 
from  this,  therefore,  does  it  appear  that  a  specific  filial  relatim 
of  Christians  to  God  was  thought  of  when  the  name  of  brotiier 
was  used.  When  God  is  described  as  the  one  who  is  rich  in 
pity  and  mercy  (v.  11),  this  attribute  is  not  ascribed  to  Him 
as  standing  in  a  specific  relation  to  Christians ;  it  is  shown  ui 
His  conduct  towards  Job.  It  is  only  in  iv.  6,  and  because  of 
an  Old  Testament  quotation  (Prov.  iii.  34),  that  the  x^'^  ^ 
God  is  spoken  of,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  it  denotes 
the  gracious  recompense  of  God  for  the  surrender  to  Hinudf ' 
which  He  demands.  When  God  appears  (i  5)  as  the  one 
who  gives  to  all,  who  ask  Him  in  a  right  manner,  that  which 
they  ask,  this  is  promised,  not,  as  in  §  20,  6,  to  Christians  jiwt 
Christians,  but,  according  to  v.  16,  rather  to  all  pious  suppli- 
cants; and  in  vv.  17,  18  it  is  an  Old  Testament  example 
which  is  referred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  such  a  ' 
prayer.  It  is  only,  therefore,  that  which  applied  to  the  pious 
members  of  the  old  covenant,  which  applies  to  the  Christian 
in  his  state  of  salvation ;  and  here  also  Christianity  appears 
only  as  the  full  realization  of  that  which  was  striven  after  in 
the  old  covenant,  and  also,  at  least  partially,  attained. 

(d)  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that 
the    work,  and  specially   the   death   of   Christ,   is   nowhere 
thought  of  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the  new  state  of  salva- 
tion.    In  Peter,  it  is  only  through  the  death  of  Christ  that 
access  to  God  is  made  possible  (§  49,  V);  here,  if  one  who  is 
upon   a  wrong  way   simply  draws  near  to   God   (which,  of 
course,  is  not  possible  without  sorrow  and  self-humiliation), 
God  will  again  draw  near  to  him  with  His  blessing,  and  will 
lift  him  up  (iv.  8-10).     So  every  one  can  save  his  neighbour 
and  cause  his  sin  to  be  covered,  ic.  forgiven,  by  bringing  him 
back  from  the  error  of  his  way  to  the  truth  (v.  20).    For- 
giveness of  sins  appears,  directly,  as  the  consequence  of  a 
prayer  of  faith,  and  of  a  sincere  confession  of  sin,  without  the 
mediation  of  Christ  being  thought  of  (v.  15,  16).     God,  the    I 
giver  of  all  good  gifts  (i.  17),  bestows  it  directly.    It  is  &  j 
also  who,  according  to  v.  15,  16,  saves  the  sick  • 
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sis  distress  and  raises  Iiim  up  again  in  consequence  of  the 
payer  of  faith.  It  is  only  the  anointing  with  oil,  which  is  to 
te  performed  upon  the  sick  person  by  the  elders  who  have 
l)een  called  together,  that  takes  place  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
ie.  by  His  command  (ver.  14).'  It  is  in  this  silence  regard- 
i[^  the  mediation  of  salvation  through  Christ  that  the  doctrine 
of  James  is  most  strikingly  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
^jpeal,  with  W.  Schmidt  (p.  69),  to  the  hortatory  aim  of  the 
Epistle,  or  to  the  needs  of  its  readers.  It  must  rather  be 
granted  that  it  is  his  predominant  conception  of  the  salvation 
which  is  given  in  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the  perfect  law 
and  the  rendering  of  its  fulfilment  possible — a  conception 
which  is  grounded  in  his  individual  peculiarity  (§  37,  h) — 
which  causes  the  author,  in  all  other  points,  to  look  upon  the 
means  of  grace,  which  the  pious  Israelites  already  enjoyed,  as 
sufficient  for  the  present  time  of  salvation. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

THE  DIVINE  CLAIM  AND  THE  DIVINE  RECOMPENSE. 

§  55.  The  Divine  Claim. 

God  demands  that  the  spirit  of  man  turn  away  from  all 
love  of  the  world  and  sunender  itself  to  Him  with  its  whole 

'  There  is  no  indication  whatever  that,  in  v.  15,  it  is  Christ  who,  by  means  of 
His  intercession  with  the  Father,  effects  the  healing  of  the  sick  fW.  Schmidt, 
).  76) ;  for  the  encouraging  example  of  Elias  (w.  16,  17)  points  simply  to  the 
act  that  God  hears  the  prayer  of  faith.  Schmidt's  assertion  can  naturally  find 
u>  support  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  that  they  invoked  the  miraculous  help  of  God  upon  the  use  of  the 
amplest  means  of  healing.  This  primitive  custom  of  anointing  with  oil — a 
astom  which  we  do  not  meet  with  again  in  the  later  time — had  probably 
)een  formed,  according  to  Mark  vi.  18,  in  consequence  of  the  means  of  healing 
irhich  was  recommended  by  Christ  to  the  disciples.  In  performing  this  act, 
;he  elders  do  not  appear  as  discharging  a  special  spiritual  function,  but  only  as 
die  leading  members  of  the  Church,  whom  they  could  most  naturally  regard  as 
having  the  power  of  faith,  which  alone  can  give  due  efficacy  to  the  prayer  which 
accompanies  the  act  of  anointing  with  oiL  For,  according  to  v.  16,  the  piayer, 
which  brings  about  the  foigiveness  of  sins  as  well  as  the  healing  of  the  sick,  can 
•*•  »<jquc8ted  also  of  every  other  member  of  the  Church. 
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love,  (h)  Every  partition  of  the  soul  is  not  only  a  deficiencf 
in  perfection,  but  also  a  staining  of  the  heart,  because  therebj 
the  dutiful  subjection  to  God  is  violated.  (c)  For  this 
undivided  surrender  to  God,  however,  there  is  required  also  a 
trust  in  Him  which  is  free  from  doubt,  and  which  proves  itself 
by  enduring  patience  in  the  midst  of  trial  (d)  A  prayer 
which  is  full  of  trust  will  always  find  an  answer. 

(a)  James  expresses  the  extent  of  the  claim  of  God  in 
iv.  5  :  God  yearneth  jealously  for  the  spirit  which  He  has 
made  to  dwell  in  us.^  As  a  jealous  yearning  for  the  sok 
possession  of  man  is  already  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  here  also  He  desires  that  the  spirit,  which 
derives  its  origin  from  Him,  should  belong  to  Him  exclusively 
w^ith  all  its  love.  Accordingly,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  described  as  adultery,  when  one  withdraura 
his  love  from  Him,  in  order  to  give  it  to  another  (iv.  4).  In 
the  very  same  manner  as  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  (§  26,  6), 
the  incompatibility  of  love  to  the  world  and  love  to  God  is 
set  forth ;  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God, 
because  He  wishes  to  have  exclusive  possession  even  of  the 
inclination  of  the  heart  (which  is  purposely  denoted  here  by 
the  weaker  <l>i7ua),  and  therefore  looks  upon  everything,  which 
withdraws  this  inclination  away  from  Him,  as  enmity  to  Him- 
self. In  this  passage  (iv.  4)  the  world,  i.e,  the  totality  of 
creaturely  existence,  stands  opposed  to  God,  because  it  seduces 
man  to  turn  his  inclination  to  it  and  thereby  to  prejudice  the 
fulfilment  of  the  claim  of  God.  According  to  L  27,  there 
proceeds  from  it  a  staining  influence  against  which  true  religion 
lias  to  guard  itself.  The  less  one  has  of  earthly  goods,  so  much 
the  less  will  tliis  influence  be ;  therefore  it  is  the  ttto);^©!  tA 
KOfTfMp,  i.e.  those  who  are  poor  in  respect  of  worldly  goods,  who 
love  God  and  are  therefore  chosen  by  Him  (ii.  5).  The  rich, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  appear,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
the  godless  (Isa.  liii.  9 ;  Sir.  xiii.  4,  xxvii.  1) ;  and,  notwith- 
standing  their   apparent  exaltation,  James   speaks   of  their 

^  Naturally,  this  spirit  is  not  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  ChristiaDS 
(Schmid,  ii.  p.  115  [E.  Tr.  351]),  but  the  principle  which  vitalizes  the  body 
(ii.  26).  AVhen  W.  Schmidt  (p.  93)  infers  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  » 
communicated  spirit  which  is  spoken  of,  that  we  must  not  think  of  the  natnnl 
spirit  of  man,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that,  according  to  Gen.  ii.  7,  this  also  was 
breathed  into  man  (cf.  §  27,  c). 
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>]ectness  (i.  10),  and  announces  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
^k  their  happiness  in  perishable  riches,  a  speedy  and  dread- 
il  end  (i  11,  V.  1,  2).  Here,  too,  we  hear,  throughout, 
choes  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  regarding  the  dangers  of 
iches. 

(6)  The  claim  of  God  is  not  only  an  exclusive  one ;  it  is 
he  innermost  central  point  of  the  life  of  the  human  indi- 
iddual,  the  '^vxv»  and  therewith  the  xapSia,  in  which  it  has 
its  seat  (cf.  §  27),  which  is  claimed.     The  soul  must  there- 
fore meet  the  demand  that  is  made  upon  man,  and  be  sur- 
rendered entirely  to  the  Lord.     From  a  division  of  the  soul 
between  God  and  the  world  there  results  only  an  instability 
of  the  moral  walk  (i  8),  which  cannot  satisfy  the  claim  of  the 
perfect  law.    According  to  §  54,  6,  this  demands  the  thorough- 
going perfection  of  man  (i.  4,  iii.  2) ;  and  it  must  demand 
this,  because  every  transgression  of  an  individual  command- 
ment makes  man  guilty,  as  if  he  had  sinned  against  them  all 
(iL  10).     But  Siy^ir)^ia  is  not  merely  a  defect,  it  is  also  a 
staining  of  the  heart,  from  which  it  must  be  cleansed,  if  it  is 
to  correspond  with  the  aim  of  consecration  to   God  which 
election  assigns  to  man   {ayvla-are,  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  22,  for  which 
see  §  46,  6).     As  the  hands  are  polluted  by  sinful  actions,  so 
the  heart  is  polluted  by  the  partition  of  the  soul  between 
God  and  the  world  (iv.  8).     Every  turning  of  the  heart  to 
that  which  is  worldly  is  opposed  to  the  exclusive  claim  of 
God,  and  Is  described  in  iv.  6,  7  as  pride,  as  a  violation  of 
men's  dutiful  subjection  to  God,  because  true  humility  does 
Aot  permit  man  to  choose  the  object  of  his  inclination  at  his 
own  discretion,  but  obliges  him  to  follow  therein  the  claim  of 
God.     Again,  subjection  to  God,  which  is  meant  to  hinder 
man  from  loving  the  world,  stands  parallel  with  resistance  to 
the  devil     As  in  §  23,  a,  he  is  thought  of,  therefore,  as  the 
God-resisting  power  which  is  dominant  in  the  world,  the 
power   which   gives   to  men's   hearts   their   sinful  bent   to 
Worldly  things,  and  to  whose  will  man  subjects  himself,  when 
he  allows  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  charm  of  worldly 
things.' 

*i4  in  §  23,  6,  thero  exist  alongside  of  the  devil  'im/iittm^  who  as  such  are 
^▼ered  oyer  to  the  unavoidable  judgment  (ii.  19).  The  wisdom  which  is 
^t^Uish  is  described,  on  the  one  hand,  as  of  an  earthly,  on  the  other,  as  of  a 
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(c)  The  partition  of  the  soul  shows  itself  not  only  in  the 
vacillation  of  its  love  between  God  and  the  world,  but  also  in 
its  vacillating  between  faith  and  doubt  (L  8).  The  doubter 
resembles  the  surge  of  the  sea  which  is  driven  and  tossed  hj 
tlie  wind  (ver.  6) ;  true  wisdom  knows  not  doubt  (iii  17; 
uBuucpiTos:) ;  and  the  trust  which  God  demands  must  be  as 
exclusive  of  all  doubt  (i.  6)  as  love  to  Him  is  exclusive  of  all 
love  of  the  world.  As  in  Peter  (§  46,  d),  the  a£9ictions  whidi 
befall  Christians  are  a  proving  of  this  trust  in  God  (ver.  3); 
and  as  only  he  whose  trust  is  proved  can  attain  the  com- 
pletion of  salvation  (ver.  12),  they  are  to  accoimt  the  trials 
which  make  such  a  proof  possible  as  nothing  but  joy  (ver.  2). 
This  proof,  viz.,  consists  in  the  patient  enduring  of  the  trials 
of  affliction  (ver.  12),  and  it  is  this  patience  (v.  11  :  viro/iorij 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  true  Christian,  is  worked  by  tie 
proof  of  his  faith  (i.  3).  If,  indeed,  affliction  continues,! 
special  strength  is  needed  (v.  8)  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  show  patience  in  fiaKpoOvfiia  (w.  7,  10).  In  the 
situation  of  his  readers  a  chief  affliction  under  which  tbey 
had  to  show  patience  was  their  external  poverty,  and  their 
consequent  humble  and  oppressed  condition.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  earthly  baseness^ 
they  should  remain  conscious  of  the  high  estate  which  they 
possessed  in  their  standing  as  Christians  (L  9  ;  c£  §  54,  i). 
If  one  prefers  the  xmbelieving  brother,  because  of  his  better 
outward  circumstances,  to  the  poor  believer,  he  has  become, 
at  least  temporarily,  wavering  in  his  conviction  of  the  value 
of  his  Christian  estate ;  for  when  estimating  the  value  of 
others  he  has  used  a  false  standard,  a  standard  which  does* 
not  acknowledge  the  consciousness  of  the  value  of  the 
Christian  estate  (ii.  4). 

(d)  As  means  of  gaining  the  victory  over  these  trials  of 
affliction  there  are  mentioned  prayer  (v.  13)  and  the  inter- 
cession, to  which,  according  to  vv.  14,  16,  we  are  to  innto 
others.     Of  course,  if  prayer  is  to  be  heard,  it  must  be,  as 

demoniac  origin  (iii.  15).     Since  the  demons  are  delivered  over  to  the  jadgmest, 
ytitta  is,  according  to  §  84,  d,  the  abode  which  is  appointed  to  them  for  tiw 
future  ;  and  since  this  place  is  thought  of  here  also  as  a  heU  of  fire,  it  is  said  in 
iii.  6  that  sinful  passion  is  kindled  by  hell.     Hell  is  therefore  thought  of  ai 
even  already  the  characteristic  sphere  of  the  demoniac  power,  and  this  latter  is 
regarded  as  the  active  principle  in  sin. 
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Dbrist  already  taught  (§  20,  b),  a  prayer  of  faith  (ver.  15), 
and  also,  it  is  self-evident,  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
(ver.  16).  Without  prayer  we  cannot  receive  anything  of 
which  we  stand  in  need  (iv.  2).  But  the  prayer  must  not,  of 
course,  be  for  ungodly  objects;  for  such  a  xaxw  cUreurOcu 
can  receive  nothing  (ver.  3).  Lastly,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
prayer  that  we  can  obtain  the  wisdom  which  we  need  in  order 
that  we  may  behave  rightly  under  trial  (i.  6) ;  but,  of  course, 
this  prayer  can  find  no  answer  in  the  case  of  the  doubter 
(w.  6,  7).  Grod,  however,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts  (ver.  17), 
gives  liberally,  and  without  upbraiding  the  one  who  prays  as 
a  troublesome  beggar  (ver.  5).  In  iii  9,  10  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  man,  who  is  made  after  the  likeness  of  God, 
glorifies  God  as  His  Father;  and,  according  to  v.  13,  the 
nnging  of  praise  is  to  be  the  expression  of  every  condition  of 
prosperity  and  health. 

§  56.  Human  Siju 

The  real  root  of  sin  is  sinful  lust,  which  is  conceived  of 
Qot  only  as  selfish,  but  also  as  sensuous,  (b)  Sinful  lust, 
however,  can  show  itself  in  action  only  in  proportion  as  it 
mcceeds  in  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  members  of  the  body 
IS  its  instruments,  and  this  is  effected  most  easily  in  the  case 
of  the  tongue,  which,  once  enlisted  in  the  service  of  sin,  has 
the  most  destructive  influence,  (c)  There  is  need,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  circumspection  in  the  use  of  the  tongue,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  fall  into  anger  and  impure  zeaL  (d)  True 
wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  us  always  to  unite  with 
love  the  gentleness  and  peaceableness  which  alone  lead  to  the 
end  aimed  at,  the  reformation,  viz.,  of  our  neighbour. 

(a)  Although  it  is  the  world  which  God  has  created  that 
gives  the  external  occasion  of  sinning  (§  55,  a),  yet  we  must 
not  say  that  God  tempts  us  to  sin;  for  God,  who  is  not 
tempted  by  evil  Himself,  cannot  instigate  another  to  sin 
(L  13).  £ather,  lust  is  as  characteristic  of  man  in  his 
present  condition  (ISla  iwiOvfiia)  as,  in  Peter  (§  46,  b),  the 
walk  in  the  lusts  was  characteristic  of  the  pre-Christian  life. 
In  ver.  14  it  is  personified  as  a  harlot  who  seeks  to  catch 
men  by  means  of  her  bait,  i,e,  to  instigate  them  to  sin.     If 
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man's  will  yields  to  the  seduction  of  the  harlot,  and  has  illicit 
intercourse  with  her,  the  consequence  is  the  engendering  of 
sin ;  and  if  sin  is  not  retracted  by  a  true  repentance,  but  is 
finished  by  becoming  the  dominant  power  in  man,  it  brings 
forth  death  (ver.  15).  Lust  is  bent,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  godless  enjoyment  of  earthly  happiness,  upon  the  Bawavav 
iv  raU  fiioval<i  (iv.  3) ;  it  is  therefore  thought  of,  in  the  first 
place,  as  sensuous ;  and  the  rjBoval  of  ver.  1  are  lusts  after 
the  satisfaction  of  sensuous  desire  (cf.  ver.  2  :  €7ri0v/jLetti\ 
after  a  wild  life  of  enjoyment,  Tpv(f)av  and  airara\av  (v.  5). 
But  even  the  proud  self-confidence  which  forgets  that  man 
with  his  plans  is  always  dependent  upon  the  will  of  God, 
and  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  an  apparently  secure 
possession,  so  easily  leads  to  vain  boastings  (aXa^ovetai),  is  a 
misuse  of  earthly  goods,  and  a  violation  of  subjection  to  God, 
which  is  described  in  iv.  13-17  as  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  longing  after  earthly  goods,  when  a  neighbour  has  them 
in  greater  abundance,  begets  strife  and  quarrels,  WTath  and 
impure  zeal  (iv.  1,  2).  The  rich  oppresses  the  poor  (il  6), 
and  in  sinful  greed  diminishes  his  liire  (v.  4).  But  selfish 
wisdom,  ie.  the  wisdom  which  is  bent  upon  making  the  most 
of  one's  ovrn  person  (§  27,  h),  also  brings  forth  uncharitable 
zeal  and  egoistic  factiousness  (iiL  14,  15),  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these,  discord  and  all  wickedness  (ver.  16). 
Because  lust,  in  its  sensuous  as  well  as  in  its  selfish  bent, 
has  become  a  habitual  characteristic  of  man  (i.  14),  he  finds 
himself  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  it,  from  wliich  he  can  be 
freed  only  by  the  new  birth  (§  52,  V). 

(h)  The  appetite  for  sensuous  enjoyment  urges  men  to 
hostility  towards  others ;  but  it  is  only  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  members  of  man  becomes  active  in  the  service  of  such 
hostility  that  it  actually  breaks  out ;  hence,  according  to  iv.  1, 
the  rjBoval  carry  on  their  war  against  others  in  men's  mem- 
bers; hence,  according  to  ver.  8,  the  hand  is  stained  with 
sin.  Accordingly,  everything  depends  upon  their  so  bridling 
the  body  and  its  members  that  lust  may  not  be  able  to  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  committing  sin  (iii.  2).  As  in  i  14, 
the  will  of  man  is  conceived  of  as  confronted  by  the  hostile 
power  of  lust,  a  power  with  which  it  has  to  struggle,  as  i 
were,  for  the  use  of  the  body  and  its  members.     It  is  mos 
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Bcult  of  all  to  bridle  the  tongue ;  nay,  the  author  declares 
.  8)  that  although  man  has  tamed  the  most  different  kinds 

creatures  (ver.  7),  yet  experience  shows  that  he  cannot 
ae  the  tongue,  and  that  because  it  is  so  easily  accessible 

the  most  varied  impulses  (vv.  9,  10),  because  it  is  an 
%TdaraTov  kcucov.  He,  who  is  able  to  check  sin  in  its 
it  expression  in  word,  possesses  also  the  moral  power  of 
uding  against  sins  of  deed;  and  therefore  it  is  said  in 
\  2  that  he  who  does  not  fail  in  word  could  also  bridle 
J  whole  body,  just  as  men  direct  the  whole  horse  with  the 
OS  and  the  whole  ship  with  the  helm  (vv.  3,  4).  If,  on 
\  other  hand,  the  tongue  has  once  been  enlisted  in  the 
vice  of  sin,  although  it  is  the  smallest  member,  it  can 
^ertheless  cause  the  greatest  mischief.  Not  only  does  it 
elf  do  many  a  wrong  to  one's  neighbour  (ver.  6  :  o  ico<7/u>9 
f  aZiKiasi),  which  is  described  partly,  as  in  ver.  5,  under 
i  image  of  a  fire  (cf.  Prov.  xvi  27  ;  Ps.  cxx.  4),  partly,  as  in 
p.  8,  under  that  of  deadly  poison  (Ps.  cxL  3) ;  but  it  also 
ins  the  whole  body,  since  the  sin  which  has  once  been 
owed  to  reign  in  the  province  of  this  member  drags  the 
ler  members  into  its  service.  Experience  teaches  how  very 
iedily  sins  of  word  become  sins  of  deed ;  the  might  of  sin, 
len  once  set  free  by  means  of  the  tongue,  kindles  like  a 
5  the  whole  life  of  man  (ver.  6  :  tov  rpo'xpv  1^9  y€via€a><;), 
(c)  No  doubt  it  is  mainly  the  concrete  circumstances  of 
I  readers  (§  37,  a)  which  give  occasion  to  the  author  to 
€uss,  with  such  special  thoroughness,  the  sins  of  speech; 
t  in  his  estimation  of  these  he  follows,  at  the  same  time, 
i  sayings  of  Jesus  (cf.  Matt.  v.  22,  xii.  37),  from  which  he 

0  borrows  the  commandment  against  oaths  and  judging 
52,  a).     He  warns  his  readers  against  the  proselytizing 

1  which  leads  men  to  seek  to  be  the  teachers  and  masters 
others ;  because,  owing  to  the  imminent  danger  of  sinning 
doing  so,  they  thereby  only  increase  their  accountability 
-  1).^     If  the  other  will  not  hear,  then  the  more  ready  one 

It  is  ftn  extraordinaiy  misunderstanding  on  tho  part  of  Rcuss,  that  makes 
I  trace  back  (i.  p.  488  [E.  Tr.  L  p.  423])  the  warnings  given  hero  to  a  dis- 
Siiation  of  the  author  to  theological  discussions,  of  which  there  is  nothing 
^  vt  alL  So  also  Immer  (p.  440),  who  eyen  finds  it  conceivable  that  the 
"tiioiu  Insta  are  named  as  the  source  of  this  love  of  controversy  (iv.  1  ff. ). 
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is  in  speaking,  so  much  the  more  easily  is  one's  wrath  stirred 
up  (i  19).     It  is  true,  wrath,  ^wr  se,  is  nothing  evU;  for  the 
wrath  of  God  is  an  expression  of  His  righteousness  (ct  §  50,4 
footnote  6) ;  but  the  easily  kindled  and  often  unjustifiable  wntk 
of  man  does  not  work  the  righteousness  which  Grod  worte  it 
His  wrath  (ver.  20).     In  such  a  case  he,  no  doubt,  persoidBi 
himself  that  in  his  wrath  he  is  zealous  for  God,  and  semi 
Him  by  it ;  while  he  is  only  giving  rein  to  his  tongoi^  at 
that  he  deceives  himself  (ver.  26).     He  easily  falls  intott 
uncharitable  zeal  and  an  egoistic  factiousness,  which,  accord- 
ing to  note  a,  are  a  mark  of  selfish  wisdom.     Yea,  even  wi& 
his  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth  and  against  the  sin  of  Ui 
neighbour,  there  are  probably  mixed  up  impure  motives,  snA 
as  chagrin  at  his  better  outward  circumstances  (iv.  2).    Jamfli 
also  looks  upon  slander  as  the  judging  which  is  forbidden  bf 
Christ  (iv.  11) ;  and  although,  according  to  v.  4,  he  knows  rf 
a  crying  of  the  oppressed  to  God,  which  the  judge  hears,  y«fc 
he  speaks  also,  in  ver.  9,  of  an  accusing  murmuring  agaioflt 
one  another,  which  comes  under  that  sentence  pronounoed 
against  judging.    The  highest  degree  of  this  judging  would  be 
the  cursing,  which  he  mentions  in  iii  9,  10  with  abhorrenca 
(d)  Notwithstanding  all  this,  James  by  no  means  seeks  to 
liinder  brotherly   love   from   attempting   to   save   an   erring 
brother;  in  v.  19,  20  he  rather  describes  the  beautiful  resiilt 
of  such  an  attempt.     But  they  must  first  of  all,  with  ri^ 
meekness,   put   away   all   filthiness   which   cleaves   to  thar 
speech  and  wrath  in  consequence  of  their  own  xaKia,  as  well 
as  the  excess  of  wrath  to  which  this  Kaxia  hurries  them  on 
(i.    21).      True   wisdom,   which    is    above    everything   pure 
(iii.  1 7  :  ayirt]),  cannot  exist  without  the  meekness  (ver.  13) 
and    peaceableness    (ver.    17  :    eiprfVLKrj)    which    Christ  has 
demanded  (§  25,  c;  cf.  §  47,  a) ;  it  is  fair  and  lenient  in  its 
judging  of  others  {eTneiKt]^),  it  listens  to  reasons,  and  is  pliant 
(€ir7r€i6i]<;).     It  alone  also  gains  its  end ;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
peaceable,  who  seek  to  convert  their  neighbour  while  still  pre- 
serving peace,  that  there  is  really  attained  that  which  the  zealous 
and  contentious  wisdom  never  attains,  viz.  a  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness which  comes  to  maturity  in  their  neighbour  (ver.  18).* 

-  As  the  iiKmtrvfn  BfZ  of  i.  20  cannot  be  the  habitus  of  a  J/*«4«r  before  God, 
which  one  cannot  attain  unto  by  means  of  uncharitable  behaviour  towards 
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§  57.  Becompense  and  Judgment 

The  motive  of  patient  endurance  under  trial,  as  well 
as  of  the  avoidance  of  sin,  is  the  prospect  of  recompense. 
Ql)  The  recompense  is  an  equivalent  one ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  the  merciful  has  to  look  also  for  a  merciful  judgment. 
{e)  The  day  of  recompense  is  near  at  hand,  because  the  advent 
of  the  Messianic  judge  of  the  world  is  near,  (d)  The  reward 
<tf  sin  is  death;  the  promise,  for  which  Christians  look,  is 
life  and  the  kingdom. 

(a)  The  more  Christianity  is  thought  of  as  a  fulfilment  of 
fte  perfect  law,  so  much  the  more  prominence  must  be  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  recompense  (cf.  §  32).  In  i  12  and  v. 
11,  those  are  called  blessed  who  have  patiently  borne  suffering, 
1)ecaase  there  awaits  them  such  a  transformation  of  all  their 
sorrow  into  joy  as  that  which  Job  experienced  at  last 
Hie  prospect  of  this  end  should  strengthen  them  in  endurance, 
IS  the  prospect  of  the  hoped-for  harvest  strengthens  the 
bnsbendman  (v.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  James  supports  his 
warnings  by  pointing  to  the  judgment  (v.  9,  12).  If,  viz., 
according  to  iv.  17,  sin  first  really  becomes  sin  when  one 
knows  what  is  good  (c£  §  32,  d),  the  sin  of  the  Christian  who 
has  received  the  perfect  law  must  be  specially  punishable ;  and 
smce,  through  the  new  birth,  he  has  obtained  the  possibility 
of  fulfilling  the  law,  and  therewith  the  greater  ability  to  avoid 
transgressions,  the  judgment  which  he  has  to  expect  can  only 
be  one  doubly  severe  (ii  12). 

(6)  like  Christ  and  Peter  (§  51,  d),  James  likes  to  express 
the  equivalence  of  the  recompense  in  a  sententious  manner. 
God  draws  nigh  to  the  man  who  draws  nigh  to  Him  (iv.  8) ; 
the  more  God  demands,  so  much  the  more  does  He  also  give 
fnr.  5,  6) ;  the  more  responsibility  one  takes  upon  oneself,  so 
much  the  heavier  a  judgment  has  one  to  expect  (iii  1).  The 
saying  of  Christ  which  promises  exaltation  to  those  who 
hmnble  themselves  (Luke  xiv.  11)  is  reproduced  by  James 
(iv.  10),  as  well  as  by  Peter.     In  a  peculiar  manner  James 

others,  so  neither  can  the  fniit  of  righteonsness  mentioned  here  be  the  character 
of  one's  o^m  life  which  is  pleasing  to  Gk>d,  and  which  the  sowing  (manner  of 
acting)  of  the  peaceable  brings  about,  although  W.  Schmidt  (p.  126-129)  and 
Bxtichl  (ii.  p.  279)  still  misinterpret  both  passages  in  this  sense. 
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solves  the  diflBculty  which  apparently  arises,  if  the  judg- 
ment is  to  correspond  with  the  doing  of  man,  while  yet 
the  imperfection  of  all  human  doing  must  be  allowed.  £Ten 
Christians  all  sin  in  many  ways  (iii  2),  and,  as  they  now 
need  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (v.  15,  20),  they  will  one  day 
need  a  merciful  judge  (ii.  13).  But  since,  according  to  §  52, o^ 
mercifulness  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian,  and  sinoe» 
according  to  the  law  of  the  equivalence  of  the  recompense,  the 
merciful  must  obtain  mercy  (Matt.  v.  7),  the  Christian  can, 
according  to  this  very  doctrine  of  recompense,  count  upon  a 
merciful  judgment,  which  covers  the  still  existing  imperfec- 
tions, and  in  so  far  he  can  look  forward  to  the  judgment  with  , 
triumphant  joyfulness  (ii.  13). 

(c)  No  doubt  there  is  already,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  eartily 
recompense.  As  by  Christ  (§  32,  d,  footnote  4),  so  also  by 
James  it  is  assumed  that  bodily  sickness  may  be  a  consequence 
of  sin  (v.  15,  16).  But  the  real  folly  of  the  godless  rich  man 
comes  out,  not  in  the  circumstance  that  he  has  gathered 
together  treasures  which  God  can,  by  way  of  punishment,  take 
away  from  him  at  any  moment,  but  in  this,  that  he  has 
gathered  them  together  in  the  last  days,  i.e.  in  the  face  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world  (v.  3).  The  miseries  which  will 
then  befall  the  godless  are  already  in  the  act  of  coming  upon 
them  (ver.  1),  and  will  make  a  sudden  end  of  all  their  riches 
(ver.  2),  which  is  a  testimony  unto  them  that  the  judgment  is 
now  coming  even  upon  themselves  (ver.  3).  Already  the  day  of 
their  destruction  is  imminent  (ver.  5 :  rjfiipa  a<f>cuyfj<;).  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  exalted  Lord,  i.e.  Christ,  sooa 
comes  in  judgment.  His  coming  (ver.  7  :  wapovaia),  in  which 
He  will  appear  in  His  full  Messianic  dignity  (so  that  this 
coming  is  thought  of,  not  as  a  return,  but  as  the  expected 
coming  of,  the  Messiah,  cf.  §  39,  rf),  is  already  at  hand  (ver.  8). 
Tlie  Messiah,  who  appears  as  the  judge  of  the  world,  already 
stands  before  the  door  (ver.  9).  In  iv.  12  also  it  is  probably 
He  that  is  thought  of  as  the  judge,  who  alone  can  save  or 
condemn  (cf.  §  52,  d). 

(d)  According  to  i.  15,  sin,  if  it  comes  to  maturity,  brings 
forth  death,  which  is  therefore,  as  in  Peter  (§  60,  rf),  the 
punishment  of  sin.  Here  too,  however,  it  is  thought  of  as 
sudden  and  violent  (i  10  £,  cf.  also  §  34,  c).     The  fire  of  the 
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judgment  (§  34,  d)  eats  the  flesh  of  the  godless  (v.  3),  and 
they  are  led  to  the  slaughter  (ver.  5).  The  real  destruction 
(iv.  12),  however,  to  which  the  Messianic  judgment  delivers 
up  the  godless,  is  not  the  death  of  the  body,  but  the  death  of 
the  soul  (v.  20) ;  and,  according  to  §  34,  c,  this  death  can  only 
consist  in  this,  that,  separated  from  the  body,  the  soul  remains 
in  the  eternal  torment  of  the  disembodied  condition.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Messianic  salvation,  which  Christianity  has  in 
view  from  the  commencement,  is  a  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  this  death  and  destruction.  As  in  Peter  (§  50,  c,  51,  cQ, 
the  opposite  of  this  death  is  the  crown  of  life  (i.  12),  which 
is  promised  to  those  who  love  God.  That  which  in  Peter  is 
called  the  KkTfpovofjila,  which  will  one  day  be  bestowed  upon 
Christians,  appears  here,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  34,  a), 
as  the  kingdom  which  is  promised  to  those  who  love  God 
pi  5).  In  it  there  can  only  be  made  perfect  that  which  was 
being  already  striven  after  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  perfect 
hw,  so  that  here  also  the  future  reward  is  nothing  hetero- 
geneous to  the  present  service. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

^  58,  The  Apostle  Paid. 

In  consequence  of  his  natural  speculative  genius,  as  wdl 
as  of  his  rabbinico-dialectic  training,  Paul  possessed  the 
ability  and  the  inclination  to  strike  out  a  more  sharply 
defined  form  of  teaching,  and  to  work  it  out  into  an  almost 
systematic  completeness.  (&)  If,  even  previous  to  his  con- 
version, he  had  found  no  full  satisfaction  in  Judaism  as 
conceived  in  the  sense  of  Pharisaism,  the  peculiar  manner  of 
that  conversion  must  also  have  contributed  to  make  Christi- 
anity appear  to  him  as  a  dispensation  of  grace,  which  pointed 
out  a  way  of  salvation  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  that 
of  the  law.  (c)  His  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
of  the  salvation  which  was  given  in  Him,  must  also  have  been 
peculiarly  conditioned  by  the  circumstance  that  his  personal 
relation  to  Christ  was  brought  about  solely  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  exalted  Lord  which  was  granted  him.  (d)  And 
although,  at  his  conversion,  he  entered  imreservedly  into 
the  believing  world  of  the  original  Christian  circles,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  in  his  activity  as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentifes,  and 
with  a  strong  consciousness  of  his  independence,  worked  out 
his  law-free,  universalistic  Gospel  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
manner. 

(a)  The  reason  why  we  have  received  from    the   aposde 
Paul  a  much  greater  number  of  literary  monuments  than  from 
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fhe  other  apostles,  &om  which  we  can  become  acquainted 
with  his  manner  of  teaching  in  its  most  di£ferent  aspects,  is 
not  only  that  his  extensive  missionary  activity  gave  him,  most 
frequently,  occasion  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  his  personal 
presence  in  the  ever-extending  circle  of  his  churches  by  means 
of  epistolary  communication,  but  also  that  he,  most  of  all, 
possessed  inclination  and  ability  for  literary  activity,  i,e,  for 
a  coimected  development  of  his  thoughts.     Whatever  opinion 
we  may  have  as  to  the  design  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans, 
ve  must  at  any  rate  admit  that  in  it  the  development  of  his 
teaching  goes  far  beyond  its  immediate  concrete   occasion. 
When  we  say  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  we  mean  that  he  felt  the  need  of  ascertaining  given 
truths  for  himself; — ^however  certain  they  might  appear  to 
Mm  per  se,  he  must,  nevertheless,  be  explicitly  acquainted 
with  their  reasons ;  he  felt  the  need  of  subsuming  the  par- 
ticnlar  under  more  general  points  of  view,  and  of  trying  to 
discover  the  inner  connection  of  the   various   moments  of 
truth.      Besides   supplying  him  with  the  art  of  explaining 
Scripture,  and  of  applying  and  interpreting  it  in  the  most 
^ed  manner,  his  rabbinical  education  supplied  him,  above 
^,  with  the  dialectic  art  of  defending  his  views  in  controver- 
^  discussion,  of  meeting  objections  or  obviating  them  by  an 
^ticipated  refutation,  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  a  sharp  and 
definite  manner,  of   elucidating  his  statements  by  means   of 
thesis  and  antithesis,  and,  when  a  principle  was  thus  estab- 
lished, of  showing  the  applicability  of  its  consequences  in  all 
directions.    It  is  in  his  writings,  accordingly,  that  Christian 
truth  first  appears  as  a  compact  whole,  whose  leading  pro- 
positions  are   sharply   formulated  .  and   exhibited    in    their 
^i«cessary  connection  with  one  another.     This  natural  endow- 
inent  of  the  apostle,  however,  makes  it,  (^  priori,  in  the  highest 
degree   improbable   that,   as    has   been   recently   frequently 
asserted,  there  should  be  found  alongside  of  each  other,  in  his 
teaching,  altogether  heterogeneous  lines  of  thought  with  no 
indication  of  their  points  of  transition,  and  unsolved  antitheses 
which  are  full  of  contradictions. 

(J)  As  a  Pharisee,  Paul  stood  upon  the  soil  of  orthodox 
Judaism,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  regarded  it  essen- 
tially firom  its  legal  side,  as  a  holy  rule  of  life,  by  the  most 
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punctual  observance  of  which  one  could  earn  the  salvation 
promised  to  the  fathers.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by 
Iiis  zeal  for  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  law,  and  bj  his  m<»t 
exact  observance  of  it  Still,  according  to  his  own  confeaeiot 
(Eom.  viL),  he  found  herein  no  perfect  satisfaction,  inasmnclL 
as  he  always  remained  painfully  conscious  of  the  contnst 
between  the  demand  of  the  law  and  man's  fulfilment.  Bat 
this  very  dissatisfaction  drove  him  on  to  the  fanatical  mani- 
festation of  his  zeal  for  the  law  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  Stephen  heguk 
to  lead  him  to  anticipate  an  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the 
legal  system  and  the  custom  of  the  fathers.  His  conversion 
was  a  sudden  one.  In  the  midst  of  his  fanatical  persecutii^ 
zeal,  instead  of  being  punished  for  it,  he  was,  by  an  unparal- 
leled gracious  deed  of  God,  vouchsafed  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ,  which  entirely  changed  his  opinion  of  the 
persecuted  Nazarene ;  he  was  even  called  to  be  His  apostle, 
and  qualified  for  the  most  extensive  labours  in  Hi.s  service. 
Everything  which  he  himself  had  done  in  the  service  of  the 
law,  and  by  means  of  which  he  had  striven  to  earn  salva- 
tion, had  not  only  proved  insufiicient,  it  had  plunged  him  ever 
deeper  into  the  most  heinous  sin  of  his  life.  Grace  alone  had 
saved  him.  From  this  experience  of  his  life  there  must  have 
spontaneously  grown  up  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  a 
new  dispensation  of  grace,  which  formed  the  antithesis  of  all 
human  doing  and  desert.^     If,  in  his  opinion,  the  doing  of  the 

*  It  has  recently  been  emphatically  maintained  that  it  is  not  by  way  of  such 
a  subjective  experience  of  his  own  inability  to  earn  salvation  (an  experience 
which,  it  is  true,  would  not  be  the  ground  of  his  conversion,  unless  there  were 
added  his  experience  of  divine  grace),  but  by  a  process  of  the  theoretical  con- 
sciousness, a  dialectics  of  his  religious  thinking  regarding  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  the  Messiah  upon  the  cross,  that  the  genesis  of  the  Pauline  gospel  of 
the  new  way  of  salvation  is  to  be  explained  (cf.  especially  Pfleiderer,  p.  4-16 
[E.  Tr.  i.  4-16]).  But  this  assumes  that,  to  the  Pharisee  Paul,  the  Messiah  w 
essentially  the  brlnger  of  the  Messianic  righteousness,  a  righteousness  which  one 
who  was  accursed  of  the  law  could  bring,  only  if  it  was  a  wholly  new  righteous- 
ness, which  had  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  the  law  (p.  11  [E.  Tr.  L  11]).  !» 
the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  however,  the  Messiah  was  by  no  means  the  bringer 
of  the  Messianic  righteousness  (so  that  the  salvation,  which  only  one  who  fell 
under  the  curse  of  the  law  could  bring,  must  necessarily  have  been  a  "new 
righteousness  ") ;  He  was  essentially  the  bringer  of  the  national-political  com- 
pletion of  the  tiieocracy,  in  which  only  those  could  participate  who  had  become, 
through  the  law,  lintMi  in  the  Pharisaic  sense.    And  when  Pfleiderer  (p.  IS 
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law  had  previously  been  the  only  way  by  which  salvation 
was  to  be  gained,  there  was  now  a  totally  new  way.  It  is 
not  its  antithesis  in  principle  to  Judaism,  nor  even  to  the  law 
in  general,  but  only  to  the  way  of  salvation  which  was  pointed 
out  by  the  law,  that  characterizes  the  Pauline  conception  of 
Christianity.' 

(c)  Paul  had  not  enjoyed  the  personal  intercourse  with 
Christ,  by  means  of  which  the  religious  ideas  of  the  original 
apostles  had  been  gradually  shaped  and  transformed.  It  is 
possible  that  he  had  seen  Him  at  Jerusalem,  although  this 
cannot  be  proved  from  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
attack  which  Jesus  made  upon  Pharisaism  had  prejudiced  him 
against  the  Nazarene,  and  made  him  anticipate  earlier  than  the 
other  members  of  his  sect  the  danger  which  was  threatened  to 
the  law  of  the  fathers  by  His  adherents ;  but  the  impression 
made  by  the  person  of  Jesus  during  His  earthly  life  has  not 

[E.  Tr.  i  12])  makes  tlie  doubt  arise  in  the  mind  even  of  Paul  the  Pharisee, 
whether  the  nation  could  ever  become  a  righteous  nation  in  the  Pliarisaic  sense 
(and  this  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  "objective  conviction  of  the  impossi- 
hlEty  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  "  which  is  so  sharply  opposed  in  p.  4  f . 
[K  Tr.  L  4  f.] ),  nothing  was  more  natural,  looked  at  theoretically,  than  to  see  in 
the  atoning  death  of  the  Messiah  the  means  whereby  the  remaining  defects  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  would  be  covered.  Without  such  a  **  completion," 
liowever,  even  the  righteousness  of  the  law  would  not  have  been  that  which  was 
sufficing  before  God,  and  therefore,  even  according  to  such  a  view.  Gal.  ii.  21 
would  be  perfectly  justified,  without  demanding  a  *' substitution  of  the  law  by 
means  of  a  new  scheme  of  salvation"  (p.  5  f.  [E.  Tr.  i.  5  f.]).  For  in  that 
case  Christ  would  not  have  died  in  vain  (Gal.  ii.  21),  even  although  the  "death 
of  the  Messiah  upon  the  cross  "  had  not  been  recognised  to  be  the  "  end  of  the 
law,"  or  although  there  had  been  no  recognition  of  the  necessity,  in  principle, 
of  a  new  way  of  salvation.  In  general,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
opposition,  in  principle,  to  the  law  and  the  way  of  salvation  given  in  it,  of 
which  there  is  stiU  no  trace  at  least  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalouians,  was  con- 
eeiyed  by  Paul  previous  to  his  controversy  with  Judaism,  however  certainly  it 
must  have  been  developed  out  of  that  first  experience  of  grace. 

'  The  legal  rule  of  Ufc,  fulfilled  in  a  free  spirit,  had  never  appeared  to  the 
original  apostles  as  an  antithesis  of  that  which  Christ  had  brought ;  but  neither 
had  it  ever  been  to  them  the  central  point  of  their  earlier  life  and  striving,  it 
had  never  been  the  sole  way  of  salvation,  as  to  Paul  the  Pharisee.  If,  appar- 
ently  in  the  sharpest  opposition  to  him,  a  James  saw  in  Christianity  the  perfect 
kw,  which,  by  working  its  fulfilment  in  believers,  brings  about  salvation,  yet 
the  law,  which  was  loved  and  practised  by  him  in  the  sense  of  the  pious 
pnlmists  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  never  awakened  such  discord  in  his  breast 
11  in  the  case  of  our  apostle ;  and  since  he  had  never,  in  the  Pharisaic  sense, 
tonght  the  whole  of  his  salvation  in  its  fulfilment,  the  course  of  his  life  had  not 
led  him  to  such  a  radical  break  with  his  past  as  it  led  the  apostle  PauL 
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had  any  great  inflnence  upon  him.     In  his  disputations  vitli 
the  adherents  of  the  crucified  Nazarene  (Acts  vi.  9),  he  liad 
naturally  heard  that  He  must  die  and  be  raised  again  acooiding 
to  the  Scripture  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4) ;  and  on  these  occaaiiQns 
many  details  of  His  life  may  also  have  been  spoken  ot    Bofc 
all  the  attempts  to  make  use  of  the  lines  of  thought  vlueli 
were  possibly  excited  thereby  in  his  mind^  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  genesis  of  his  gospel,  are  at  variance  with  the 
self-testimony  of  the  apostle ;  for  the  express  aim  of  his  accouol 
in  GaL  L  is  to  show  that  his  whole  attitude  to  Christianity 
previous  to  the  occurrence  at  Damascus  (ver.  13  f.)  excluded 
the  possibility  of  any  human  influence  in  the  forming  of  his 
gospel  (w.  11,  12),     The  manifestation  of  Christ,  which,  for 
this  very  reason,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  psychologicaBj 
explicable  vision,  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  fiematical 
persecuting  zeal ;  and  from  that  manifestation  dated  his  con- 
version.    In  the  case   of  the    original  apostles,  it  was  Uie 
picture  of  His  earthly  walk,  in  its  historical  outlines  and 
relations,  it  was  His  historical  working  in  and  for  Israel  that 
formed  the  groundwork  of  their  view  of  Christ    Not  so,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Paul.     Before  his  eyes  stood  the  exalted 
Christ  in  the  splendour  of  divine  glory,  just  as  He  had  appeared 
to  him  and  changed  the  whole  of  his  previous  life,  by  con- 
demning it  as  illusion  and  sin.    To  him  this  heavenly  Lord 
was  no  longer  mainly  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  who  was  to 
bring  about  the  complete  consummation  of  the  theocracy ;  He 
was  the  mediator  of  divine  grace  to  the  sinners  who  had 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt     It  was  not  by 
reflecting  upon  a  possible  design  of  His  death  upon  the  cross 
that  he  thus  conceived  of  Christ ;  but  because  He  who  vas 
living  in  heavenly  glory  had  appeared  to  him  in  this  character, 
His  death  could  only  have  been  the  means  of  the  acquisition  of 
this  grace,  and  was  proved  to  be  such  by  His  resurrection  and 
exaltation.    Moreover,  He  had  come  to  him,  not  as  a  Jew,  but 
as  a  lost  sinner,  and  had  called  him  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  who,  like  himself,  were  sunk  in  the  irremediable 
destruction  of  sin.      Christianity  must   therefore    have  ap- 
peared to  him  from  the  first  as  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
lost  world  of  sinners,  which  was   given  in   Christ  as  the 
divine  Lord. 
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(d)  It  is  wrong  to  think  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  from  the 
fiist  having  no  connection  with  the  primitive  Christian  tradition. 
No  doubt  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  expressly  quotes  sayings  of 
Jesus  (1  Cor.  viL  10,  11,  ix.  14,  cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  15) ;  but 
that  many  other  words  of  Jesus  were  known  to  him  is  shown 
by  many  an  echo  of  them  in  his  writings.  Although  it  was 
only  later  that  he  came  into  contact  with  the  apostles,  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  so  cut  off,  from  the  first,  firom  intercourse  with 
the  Christian  Church,  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  religious 
ideas  and  doctrines  which  were  current  in  it.  It  is  true  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  not  learned  from  men  the  gospel 
which  he  proclaimed,  but  had  received  it  by  divine  revelation 
(6aL  ill,  12),  and  the  whole  of  his  subjective  assurance  of 
salvation  rested  upon  this  direct  attestation  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  But  it  does  not  follow  firom  this  that,  in  his  exhibition 
of  saving  truth,  he  did  not,  from  the  first,  attach  himself  in 
many  ways  to  the  views  and  forms  of  doctrine  which  were 
current  within  the  primitive  Christian  circles,  as  a  member  of 
which  he  unreservedly  regarded  himself.^  And  when  the 
mother  Church  praised  Grod  because  its  previous  persecutor 
was  now  proclaiming  its  faith  (GraL  L  23,  24),  it  cannot  but 
have  been  aware  that  he  had  become  altogether  one  of  its 
members.  Soon  enough,  indeed,  his  calling  led  him  to  devote 
himself  more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles ;  and  here  the  form  of  his  teaching  must  naturally 
have  become  more  and  more  a  peculiar  one  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  Jewish-Christian  circles.  If  he  was  to  con- 
vert the  Gentiles  as  such,  he  must  proclaim  to  them  a  gospel 
which  declared  them  free  from  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  by 
the  Jewish  law,  because  the  demand  that  they  should  adopt 
the  law  would  have  made  them  Jews ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  own  experience  had  taught  him  to  recognise 
Christianity  as  a  new  way  of  salvation,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  law  (note  6),  qualified  him  for  that  task.  In  this  his 
activity  as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  must,  however,  have 

'  Just  88  Utile  does  it  follow  that  the  working  out  of  his  form  of  doctrine  was 
not  conditioned  by  his  indiridual  bent  and  his  natural  mental  constitution 
(note  a) ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  trace  the  way  in  which  that  development  was 
accomplished  in  his  spiritual  life,  wo  must  assume  it  as  self-evident,  that  the 
propeUing  impulse  and  the  leading  power  of  this  development  proceeded  from 
the  divine  Spirit,  which  guided  him  into  aU  truth. 
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leaxned  also  to  present  Christianity  as  the  satisfaction  of  a 
common  human  need ;  and  as  such  it  had  met  himself  ii 
Christ  (note  c). 

§  59.  Sources  of  Paxdinism, 

Tlie  discourse  of  Paul  upon  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  gives 
us  a  picture  of  his  earliest  manner  of  preaching  as  an  apoetle 
to  the  Gentiles.    The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  whidi  can 
still  be  regarded  as  an  echo  of  his  missionary  preaching  to  his 
readers^  stand  nearest  that  discourse,  both  as  regards  time  and 
matter,     (b)  We  find  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  most  richly 
developed  in  the  four  great  Epistles  to  the  Gkdatians,  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Bomans,  but  in  a  form  which  was  essen- 
tially   conditioned  by  his  controversies  with   the    Judaistic 
party,     (c)  The  so-called  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  the  apostle's  life,  a  period  in  which  he  met 
with  new  oppositions ;  but  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  his  method  of  teaching  is  easily  explicable  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  earlier 
Paulinism  are  still  so  apparent  in  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  apostle  himself,     (d)  The  form  of  the  Paulinism 
is  stni  more  peculiar  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  whose  genuine- 
ness it  is  difficult  to  prove,  and  depends  essentially  upon  the 
results  of  the  biblico-theological  investigation. 

(a)  Of  the  real  missionary  preaching  of  the  apostle  we 
have  only  insuCBcient  monuments.^  Yet  the  discourse  upon 
the  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii  22-31)  is  probably  reported  with 

*  The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  gives  us  one  example  (xiii.  16-41)  of  tho  synagogaa 
sermons  with  which  he  sought  to  gain  tho  Jews  and  proselytes.  But  a  great 
part  of  this  discourse  is  plainly  au  imitation  of  that  of  Stephen  and  of  the 
Petrine  discourses  in  the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  and  is  therefore  scarcely  derived 
from  tho  tradition  of  a  hearer.  No  doubt  Luke  would  not  have  put  such  a 
discourse  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle,  if  he,  who  had  heard  him  often  enough 
in  similar  situations,  had  not  been  aware  that,  in  his  synagogue  sermons,  Piaul 
was  wont,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the 
Mossiahship  of  Jesus  (cf.  Acts  ix.  20,  22,  xvii.  3).  There  also  occurs  in  the 
discourse  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  which  is  probably  characteristic  of  tht 
manner  in  which  Paul  was  wont  to  teach,  and  which  may  therefore  be  looked  at 
incidentally  (cf.  especially  xiii.  29,  31,  33,  34,  39) ;  still,  in  its  present  form, 
the  discourse  cannot  by  any  means  be  used  directly  as  a  source  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  missionary  preaching  of  Paul, 
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substantial  fidelity,  and  gives  at  least  a  lively  picture  of  the 
iianner  in  which  Paul,  in  his  missionary  activity,  was  wont 
X)  find  points  of  contact  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
jrentiles,  and  shows  also  from  what  point  he  was  wont  to 
itart  with  his  Christian  sermon.  Also  the  words  which 
jdv.  15-17)  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
)ut  which  were  evidently  spoken  by  the  latter,  as  well  as 
)ther  utterances  of  the  apostle  which  Luke  relates,  may  be 
Qcidentally  employed  as  illustrations  of  Pauline  views.  On 
he  other  hand,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  essentially  Gentile- 
3iristiau  Church  at  Thessalonica,  which  were  composed  during 
is  stay  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  11),  are 
nitten  so  short  a  time  after  the  planting  of  that  Church,  that 
dey  are,  in  many  ways  and  expressly,  connected  with  his 
nginal  missionary  preaching  there.  The  circumstance  that 
lie  moral  life  of  the  Church  was  still  manifestly  unstable 
ompels  him  to  enter,  in  an  elementary  manner,  into  its 
Ihiistian  aspects;  and  the  excitement  which  eschatological 
uestions  had  caused  in  the  Church  not  only  shows  with  what 
mphasis  Paul  had  set  forth  this  point  in  his  missionary 
reaching,  but  also  compels  him  to  discuss  that  matter  still 
lore  thoroughly.  In  both  Epistles  there  are  scarcely  to  be 
)and  any  indications  of  the  peculiar  anthropology  and 
Jhristology  of  the  apostle,  or  of  his  doctrine  of  justification, 
nd  of  many  other  aspects  of  his  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and  we 
annot  say  of  all  these  points  that  there  was  only  awanting 
ccasion  to  touch  upon  them.  But  even  if  this  or  the  other 
spect  of  his  teaching,  which  is  here  kept  in  the  background, 
ras  already  fully  developed  by  him,  and  only  not  yet 
xpressly  emphasized,  seeing  that  he  was  writing  to  a  young 
rentile-Christian  Church,  it  is  still  of  peculiar  interest  to  see 
lie  shape  taken  by  the  teaching  and  exhortation  of  the 
postle  in  their  elementary  forms.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
eriod  of  his  life  to  which  these  Epistles  belong,  that  as  yet  he 
ad  met  with  no  other  opposition  than  that  of  the  hostile, 
ersecuting,  and  slandering  Judaism,  whose  attacks  upon  him 
re  necessarily  presupposed  by  the  apologetical  and  polemical 
ortions  of  the  first  Epistle  (cf.  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Zeitschrift, 
866,  p.  296,  297;  Sabatier,  p.  96).  Hand  in  hand  with 
bis  there  goes  his  own  more  hostile  attitude  to  Judaism, 
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whicli  has  impressed  itself  especially  upon  his  apocalyptical 
ideas.' 

(b)  The  second  period  of  the  life  of  the  apostle  is  filled  up 
with  contioversies  with  the  Judaistic  party,  which  reaasotBd 
in  his  law-free  Churches  the  demand  of  the  law  and  of  m- 
cumcision  (§  43,  d),  and  denied  his  apostolic  calling,  becaw 
he  regarded  it  as  a  calling  which  was  meant  for  the  GentileB 
as  such,  and  thereupon  grounded  the  right  and  the  duty  of  lus 
law-free  preaching.  Although  the  meaning  of  that  demand 
was  not  originally  that  the  salvation  which  Chiistiaiiily 
brought  was  secured  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  yet 
participation  in  that  salvation  was  made  dependent  upon  soch 
a  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  it  that  was  first  to  make  i 
possible  for  the  Gentiles  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  die 
elect  nation  for  which  this  salvation  was  appointed  ;  and  the 
apostle  easily  perceived  how,  thereby,  the  right  view  as  to 
the  real  ground  of  this  salvation  must  necessarily  be  distoited. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  first  monument  of  these 
controversies.  The  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of  his 
law-free  universalistic  gospel,  and  his  attack  upon  the  valod 
which  was  put  upon  the  works  of  the  law,  become  of  them- 
selves a  repeated  statement  and  establishment  of  the  conditions 
to  which  the  salvation  of  man  is  attached  in  Christianity. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  introduces  us  to  the 
concrete  circumstances  of  a  Church  which  was  rich,  but  which 
had  also  serious  defects ;  but,  in  consequence  of  that  pecoli- 
arity  of  the  apostle,  in  accordance  with  which  he  usually 
subsumes  the  particular  under  more  general  points  of  view» 
and  seeks  to  show  that  the  demands  which  he  makes  upon 
their  life  are  based  upon  his  teaching,  almost  all  the  points  of 
saving  truth  are  incidentally  discussed,  and,  for  a  special 
reason,  chap.  xv.  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  th« 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Although  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  is  for  the  most  part  a  personal  explanatiozi 

•  The  rejection  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  by  Baur  (ct  PcaAUf 
der  Apostel  Jeau  Christi,  2d  ccL  Leipzig  1866,  and  theohgische  %/aAr&ficfcer, 
1865,  2)  is  logical,  only  if  we  once  regard  the  manner  of  teaching  employed  u 
the  four  great  Epistles  as  the  sole  criterion  of  Paulimsm  ;  it  has  no  other  goo 
ground.  The  doubts  raised  as  to  the  second  Epistle  alone  depend  essentisll 
upon  misinterpretations  of  its  apocalyptical  passage,  which  finds  its  fn 
explanation  in  the  historical  situation  of  the  Epistle. 
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with  his  Judaistic  opponents  in  the  Church,  it  is  none  the 
less   rich   in  discussions,   from   which   we    can    gather   his 
apprehension  of  the  truths  of  salvation.     The  most  extensive 
quaiiy  for  the  knowledge  of  his  teaching  is  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.     If  the  leading  import  of  his  preaching  is  briefly 
described  in  L  16,  17,  then  the  whole  dogmatic  part  appears 
to  be  a  weU-arranged  carrying  out  of  this  theme ;  for  in  L  18— 
iiL  20  there  is  stated  the  pre-Christian  world's  need  of  salva- 
tion, in  iii  21-v.  21  the  salvation  given  in  Christianity,  in 
chaps.  vL-viii  the  new  life  of  the  Christian,  and  in  chaps. 
ix.— xi   the   realization   of  salvation  in  Gentiles   and  Jews. 
Even  in  the  practical  part  of  the  Epistle  (xiL  1— xv.  13)  it  is 
not  so  much,  in  my  opinion,  individual  concrete  needs  of  the 
Boman  Church  which  are  entered  into,  as  rather  Christian 
ethics  which  is  sketched  in  outline.'    In  these  four  Epistles, 
which    are    regarded    by   every   sober-minded    criticism    as 
undoubtedly  genuine,  Paul  has  unfolded  the  whole  riches  of 
his  teaching  in  the  manner  in  which  his  controversy  with  the 
Judaistic   opposition   compelled   him,  and  his  individuality 
enabled  him,  viz.,  by  giving  it  a  deeper  foundation  specula- 
tively,  and   defending   it  on   all   sides  dialectically.      But, 
naturally,  in  this  controversy  it  must  have  been  that  point  of 
his  teaching  which  was  especially  in  danger  that  was  also 
made  specially  prominent,  that  was  formulated  with  special 
dogmatic   precision,   and   made   secure   by  especially   sharp 
antitheses.      No  doubt,  it   is   only  in   the  Epistle   to   the 
Galatians  that  Paul  directly  contends  against  the  real  heresy 
of  Judaism ;  but  even  the  discussions  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  although  their  direct  purpose  is  only  to  show  how 
Christianity  is  related  to  Judaism,  nevertheless  manifestly 
have  their  origin  in  the  spiritual  results  gained  in  these  con- 
troversies.     Even   in   the   Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
opposition  to  Judaism  is  by  no  means  throughout  the  leading 
moment  which  dominates  his  doctrinal  statements ;  and  when 
we  really  make  a  full  use  of  the  four  great  Epistles,  we  learn 
that  those  sides  of  his  teaching  which  come  specially  into 

'  The  farewell  discourse  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  18-35)  stands  next  these  Epistles 
in  point  of  time,  and  then  the  two  apologies  in  Acts  xxiL  3-21,  xxiv.  10-21, 
whose  comparatiyely  small  doctrinal  contents  may  bo  used  incidentally  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison. 
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prominence  in  the  controversy  with  Judaism  are  far  from 
exhausting  its  riches.  It  is  true  that  the  point  of  his  teach- 
ing which  was  threatened  by  the  Judaists  was.  grounded  in 
the  most  important  experience  of  his  life  (§  58,  b),  and  nniSk, 
in  so  far,  have  always  had  a  predominant  significance  for  him; 
but  when  we  rightly  appreciate  also  those  sides  of  his  teach- 
ing which  lie  more  remote  from  this  central  point,  it  appears, 
even  from  the  four  great  Epistles,  that  the  form  which  his 
teaching  assumed  in  these  controversies  was  by  no  means  the 
only  one  which  was  possible  for  him,  or  expressed  the  whole 
compass  of  his  Christian  consciousness. 

(c)  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  probably  written 
during  the  imprisonment  at  Csesarea.  Its  external  occasion 
was  the  disquieting  of  the  Churches  of  south-west  Phrygia  by 
a  Jewish-Christian  movement,  which  professed  to  lead  the 
Church  to  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  by  means  of 
theosophic  doctrines,  especially  regarding  the  higher  spiritoal 
world,  and  to  a  higher  perfection  of  Christian  life  by  means 
of  ascetic  rules.  This  movement  did  not  directly  proclaim 
any  fundamental  heresy ;  but  the  apostle  perceived  that  it 
nevertheless  ultimately  threatened  the  dignity  of  Christ  and 
His  work  of  salvation,  as  well  as  the  healthiness  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  life  (cf.  Weiss,  "Colosserbrief,"  in 
Herzog's  Eealencyclopddie,  supplementary  vol.  i  p.  717-723). 
The  thoughts  which  were  stirred  up  in  his  mind  by  this 
movement  Paul  has  developed  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with 
a  more  general  reference  to  the  further  consequences  and 
dangers  of  this  heresy,  in  the  contemporary  circular  letter  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (cf.  Weiss,  "  Epheserbrief,"  ibid,  p. 
481-487).*  Separated  from  these  by,  at  least,  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written  during  the  imprisonment  at  Eome.  Notwithstanding 
the  more  external  occasion,  and  the  more  personal  character 
of  this  Epistle,  it  unfolds  a  great  wealth   of  teaching  and 

*  The  antograpli  letter  to  Philemon,  which  was  sent  along  with  these  two 
Epistles,  has  scarcely  any  special  importance  for  the  teaching  of  the  apostle. 
The  apology  of  the  apostle  contained  in  Acts  xxvi.  2-23  stands  nearest  then 
Epistles  in  point  of  time,  but  neither  does  it  afford  much  doctrinal  matter  for 
comparison. 
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admonition^  and  gives  ns  the  deepest  glimpses^  from  various 
sides,  into  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  apostle.  A 
leading  peculiarity  of  all  the  four  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment 
is  the  dropping  of  the  opposition  to  Judaism,  which  I  cannot 
find  even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (cf.  my  Philipper- 
hrief,  1859,  p.  220  ff.).  After  the  necessity  had  passed  away 
of  establishing  and  defending  the  thesis  which  was  maintained 
in  opposition  to  Judaism,  the  almost  dogmatizing  severity  of 
the  form  of  teaching  which  was  coined  in  this  controversy 
must  also  have  gradually  disappeared.  The  appearance  of  the 
new  doctrine  of  wisdom  made  it  necessary  to  develope  further 
those  sides  of  his  teaching,  on  which,  also  in  the  evangelic 
troth  of  salvation,  there  are  opened  up  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  a  wisdom  which  satisfies  every  true  striving  after 
knowledge.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  situation  of  the 
apostle  in  his  inactive  imprisonment  gave  him  more  occasion, 
than  his  restless  missionary  life  had  permitted,  to  penetrate, 
meditatively,  into  the  ultimate  reasons  of  the  saving  truth 
which  he  had  proclaimed.  Lastly,  the  new  needs  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  compelled  him  to  enter  more  thoroughly  into 
the  concrete  relations  of  its  moral  life,  and,  by  means  of  a 
healthy  criticism  and  regulation  of  these  relations  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Gospel,  to  oppose  the  fruitless  asceticism  to 
^hich  the  Jewish-Christian  theosophy  was  inclined,* 

{i)  The  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  can  be  main- 
tained only  on  the  assumption  that,  at  a  period  of  the 
upostle's  life  with  which  we  are  otherwise  unacquainted,  when 
be  had  to  oppose  a  morbid  aberration  of  the  religious  life  and 
striving  after  knowledge,  whose  concrete  form,  it  is  true,  we 
can  hardly  discern  from  his  polemic,  and  when  he  had  to 

^  Whether  this  transformation  of  the  Pauline  mode  of  teaching  was  effected 

^  the  apostle  himself,  or  by  one  of  his  disciples,  is  only  of  subordinate  interest 

to  biblical  theology.    NeyerthelesB,  I  believe  we  must  hold  by  the  genuineness 

of  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  since  the  transformation  which  is  to  be 

found  in  them  can  undoubtedly  be  explained  by  the  altered  circumstances  of 

the  time  which  they  presuppose  (see  above), — a  circumstance  which  Pfleiderer 

has  not  taken  into  account  (p.  80,  note  [K  Tr.  L  80,  note]), — and  since  the 

ipeeial  investigation  of  their  biblico-theological  material  shows  that,  notwith- 

itanding  their  peculiarities,  the  principal  traits  of  the  older  Paulinism  appear  in 

them,  conceived  with  a  clearness  and  a  definiteness  and  yet  handled  with  a 

Keedom,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  Paul's  disciples,  and  which  we  could  not 

zpect  in  any  imitator.     It  is  true,  the  doubts  which  specially  concern  the 
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make  provision  for  the  partially  altered  needs  of  the  chindi 
life,  which  was  always  developing  itself  more  richly,  hut  also 
more  and  more  requiring  a  firmer  guidance,  and  when  he  had 
such  intercourse  with  his  fellow-teachers  as  we  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  observing  him  having,  his  mode  of  teft/^Tii^g  has 
undergone  a  change  which  appears  in  many  respects  even  &r 
more  radical  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
imprisonment.  That  Paul  was  set  free  &om  the  Boman 
imprisonment  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  denied  with  certain  historical  data ;  and  so  these 
Epistles  remain  the  sole  monuments  as  well  as  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  such  a  later  period  in  the  life  of  the  apostle.  Such 
being  the  circle  in  which  criticism  sees  itself  involved,  without 
being  able  to  come  to  a  definite  condusiou,  so  much  the  more 
depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  manner  of  teaching 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  still  shows  such  a  connection  with 
that  of  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  apostle.  But  even  if,  with  the  Eichhom-de-Wette  school 
of  criticism,  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and 
therefore  show  a  metamorphosis  of  Paulinism  which  was 
effected  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate  disciples,  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  dangers  and  needs,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  more  matured  development  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  apostolic  age,  our  Epistles  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  interest  for  biblical  theology.  It  is  only 
if,  with  Baur  {die  sogenannten  Pastoralbriefc,  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1835)  and  the  Tubingen  school,  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  real  Gnostic  time,  that,  according  to  §  1,  6,  thej 
cease  to  be  an  object  of  biblical  theology.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  three  Epistles  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  the  attempt  which  has  been  often  made  since  Sclileier- 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  are  not  confined  to  this  general  qaestion,  bat  still  thef 
do  not  apx)ear  to  me  insoluble  ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  adopt  the  most  recent 
attempt  to  regard  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  as  the  later  redaction  of  a  gennioA 
Epistle  of  Paul  (cf.  Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  I!pheser=zund  Colotaerbrirft^  Lcipii^ 
1872),  for  which  Pfleiderer  (p.  28  [E.  Tr.  L  20])  and  Immer  (p.   863)  ha« 
declared  themselves  (cf.  my  review  in  the  Jdhrh.  /.  deuUcht  Thecl,  1872,  4). 
As  our  representation  shows,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  shares  in  the  most 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  in  more  important 
points  than  Pfleiderer  (/.c.)  will  admit,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  more  logical,  if  one 
iloes  not  credit  the  apostle  with  such  a  development  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  to 
declare,  with  Baur,  that  all  the  Epi:^tles  of  the  imprisonment  are  spurious. 
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3her,  to  doubt  their  gemiineness  only  partially,  can  hardly 
carried  out 


§  60.  Previous  Works  on  Paulinism. 

While  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  still  represent  the 
ching  of  Paul  according  to  the  customary  dogmatic 
egories,  Usteri,  Dahne,  and,  since  Neander,  the  more  recent 
(lical  theologians  have  attempted  to  arrange  their  repre- 
itation  of  his  doctrinal  system  more  according  to  its 
3uliarity.  (&)  The  TtLbingen  school,  starting  from  its 
tical  presuppositions,  has  first  given  prominent  emphasis 
the  peculiarity  of  the  various  groups  of  Epistles,  (c)  A 
mplete  representation  of  Paulinism  will  have  to  do  justice 
the  unity  as  well  as  to  the  diversity  observable  in  its 
lious  forms. 

(a)  As  Bauer,  in  his  "  Biblical  Theology"  (vol.  iv.),  represents 
e  Pauline  system  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
riters  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  three  sides 
'  Christology,  theology,  and  anthropology,  so  G.  W.  Meyer 
Mv)iMu7tg  des  patUinischen  Zehrbegriffs,  Altona,  1801) 
eats  of  his  dogmatics  imder  the  categories  of  theology, 
hristology,  pneumatology,  angelology,  eschatology,  and 
ithropology,  and  then  of  his  ethics  as  it  stands  related  to 
leae  six  parts.  So  also  Schrader  in  his  "  Apostle  Paul " 
xlL  iii,  Die  Lehren  des  Apostel  Faulus,  Leipzig,  1833).  Cf. 
80  (Jerhauser,  CharoMer  der  Theologic  des  Paultts,  Landshut, 
816;  Lutzelberger,  Grundzuge  der  pavlinischen  Glaubenslehre, 
iimberg,  1839.  Usteri  {Entwicldung  des  paviinischen 
*Jirbegriffs,  Zurich,  1824,  6th  ed.,  1851)  opened  up  the 
ij  for  a  representation  of  his  doctrine  which  did  more 
stice  to  its  peculiarity;  in  the  first  part  he  treats  of  the 
6-Christian  period,  in  the  second  of  Christianity,  and  he 
aractenzes  the  different  sections  by  means  of  special  leading 
loline  ideas  or  mottoes  taken  out  of  his  Epistles.  Dahne 
hUvdddung  des  patUinischen  Zchrbegriffs,  Halle,  1835) 
velops  the  Pauline  system,  even  more  organically,  from  its 
iding  conception,  viz.  justification  by  faith ;  he  first  of  all 
hibits  man's  want  of  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  and  then 
3  justification  by  grace,  in  its  various  interventions^  which 
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is  afiTorded  in  Christianity,  just  as  Neander  (p.  654-839 
[E.  Tr.  L  416  ff.])  had  ahready  anticipated  him  in  pntting 
in  the  front  the  idea  of  Bt^xat^oavvrf  and  its  relation  to  the 
2/o/LU)?.  Since  then,  the  most  of  the  representations  of  Fanlin- 
ism  have  adopted  the  following  method :  starting  from  the 
universal  need  of  salvation  and  its  causes,  they  then  exMI^ 
the  work  and  person  of  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  the  new 
way  of  salvation,  the  historical  realization  of  salvation  and  its 
completion  (cf.  Schmidt,  ii.  p.  219-355  [E  Tr.  417-518]; 
Messner,  p.  175-293 ;  Lutterbeck,  p.  186-238  ;  TL  Simar, 
die  T/ieologie  des  heil,  Faulus,  Freiberg,  1864;  van  Oostenee, 
§  34  to  44).  Lechler  deviates  from  the  plan  followed  if 
these  writers ;  but  by  no  means  happily.  Starting  from  the 
fact  of  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  confounding  the  importance 
of  the  appearance  of  Christ  for  the  apostle's  life  with  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Him  in  the  Pauline 
system,  he  puts  in  the  front  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Sot 
of  God  (p.  33-145).  Expressly  denying  that  there  is  any 
essential  difference  of  doctrine  in  them  (cf.  p.  4),  BeoM 
(ii.  p.  3-262  [E  Tr.  ii.  1-237])  represents  the  Panline 
theology  according  to  all  the  thirteen  Epistles,  deriving  from 
Bom.  iii.  21-24  an  arrangement  of  his  system  of  doctrine 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the 
previous  representations.  In  particular,  his  conception  of 
Paulinism  as  a  dialectic  mysticism  (p.  249  [E  Tr.  226]) 
permits  very  important  ambiguities  and  misconceptions  (c£ 
also  the  excellent  and  thorough  exposition  of  the  leading 
aspects  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  in  Eitschl,  p.  52  to  103). 

(6)  Partly  in  the  interest  of  proving  the  spuriousness  of  the 
smaller  Pauline  Epistles,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  assignii^ 
them  their  standpoint  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
post-apostolic  age,  the  Tubingen  school  has  subjected  their 
theological  peculiarities  to  a  more  thorough  examination  than 
had  been  given  them  in  the  previous  representations  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  (cf.  especially  Schwegler  in  his  nackr 
apostolisches  Zeitalter,  where  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment 
are  discussed  in  voL  ii.  p.  133-135,  325-338,  and  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  in  p.  138-153.  See  also,  specially  for  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians^  his  article  in  the  Theol»  Jahrh.  1844,  2). 
For  biblical  theology  the  results  of  these  investigations  have 
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already  been  used  by  Kostlin  in  the  comparative  section  of 
]ikJohann£isch£rZehfiegriff{184t3,f.  289-387);  and  for  the 
history  of  primitive  Christianity  by  Plank  and  Kostlin  in  the 
md,  Jahrb.  for  1847,  4,  and  1850,  2.  In  his  "BibUcal 
Theology,"  Baur  represents  the  Pauline  doctrine  exclusively 
OGOording  to  the  four  great  Epistles  (p.  128-207,  cfl  Pavius, 
derAposUl  Jem  Christi,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1867,  ii.  p.  123-315). 
Starting,  certainly  in  a  too  sweeping  manner,  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  essence  of  Paulinism  is  the  most  decisive  break 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  with  the  law  and  the  whole  of 
the  Judaism  which  rested  upon  the  Old  Testament  (p.  128  f.), 
he,  iu  p.  132,  describes  the  antithesis  more  accurately  as 
consisting  in  this,  that  Christianity  accomplishes  that  which 
Judaism  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  viz.  it  provides 
iighteousness  before  God ;  he  then,  from  a  purely  empirical, 
leligious-historical  and  anthropological  point  of  view,  canies 
out  the  negative  and  positive  theses  which  are  involved  in  this 
antithesis,  so  that  here  the  religious-historical  method  of 
rq^arding  the  apostle  is  more  clearly  separated  from  the  really 
dogmatic  method  than  it  had  ever  been  before  him.  But 
because  he  has,  a  priori,  conceived  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication as  a  too  comprehensive  antithesis,  in  principle,  to 
Judaism  in  general,  he  then,  in  order  to  do  justice  also  to  the 
aides  of  Paulinism  which  are  related  to  Judaism,  represents 
this  as  an  abstract,  general  antithesis,  which,  in  its  application 
to  the  concrete  circumstances  of  real  life,  becomes  a  relative 
one  (p.  181  f.) ;  whereby  not  only  the  nature  of  the  leading 
Pauline  ideas,  especially  that  of  irioTi^,  but  even  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  doctrine  of  justification  is  altogether  misconceived. 
From  faith  Baur  passes  over  to  Christology,  which  is  followed, 
^ewhat  loosely,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and 
^achatology.  Attaching  himself  to  C.  Holsten  {zum  Evan- 
9dium  des  Paxdus  und  Petrus,  Eostock,  1868),  0.  Pfleiderer 
{^  Paulinismus,  Leipzig,  1873  [translated,  Williams  & 
Korgate] ;  cf.  his  articles  in  Hilg.'s  Zeitsch,  /.  vnss.  TheoL  1871, 
2,4,  1872,  2)  attempts,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  the 
S^esis  of  the  peculiar  Pauline  gospel  in  the  following 
^^ner.  By  a  dialectical  process,  the  necessity  which 
^fresistibly  pressed  itself  upon  him  of  recognising  a  crucified 
ilessiah  made  it  also  necessary  for  him  to  conceive  of  His 
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death  upon  the  cross  as  the  means  for  the  providing  o{  an 
altogether  new  righteousness,  and  therefore  as  the  end  of  thi 
law ;  while  the  deep  ethical  act  of  self-denial,  which  he  hid 
performed  in  surrendering  himself  to  this  truth,  led  him  to  the 
mystical  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  which  the  transcendentil- 
eschatological  idea  of  salvation  became  to  him  the  immanent- 
ethical  idea,  and  the  source  of  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit 
(p.  1-27  [E  Tr.  L  1-28] ;  ct,  on  the  other  hand,  §  58,6).  In 
his  exposition  of  the  several  articles  of  doctrine,  which  ii 
distinguished  by  clearness  and  precision  as  well  as  by  the 
exactness  of  the  exegetical  basis,  Pfleiderer  frequently  attempts 
to  discover  difierent  lines  of  thought,  which  are  either  comple- 
mentary as  being  an  objective-theological  and  a  subjectiTe- 
ethical  view  of  the  same  subject,  or  form  the  antinomy  of  the 
new  original  type  of  doctrine  and  the  remnant  of  Jewish 
presuppositions  of  which  he  had  not  got  rid  (c£,  on  the 
contrary,  §  58,  a)}  Of  special  importance  is  also  the  account 
of  the  conflict  between  the  apostle  and  Jewish  Christianity  in 
its  gradual  development,  in  which,  according  to  Pfleiderer,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  the  Philippians  show  an  irenical 
tendency  (p.  275-323  [E  Tr.  iL  3-50].  As  regards  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  cf.  Sieffert  in  the  Jahrb.  /.  deutsck 
Th.  1869,  p.  250  flf.). 

(c)  We  begin  with  a  representation,  in  its  outlines,  of  the 
earliest  preaching  of  Paul  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  as  it 
is  to  be  discovered,  partly  in  the  discourse  at  Athens,  partly 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (quoted  simply  as  i  ii) 
The  real  doctrinal  system  of  the  apostle  we  also  develope 

1  Whereas  in  Baur  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  (p.  226-277),  as  well « 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  (p.  338-351),  appear  as  monuments  of  different  phases  of 
Paolinism  as  developed  in  the  Gnostic  period,  to  which  much  is  made  to  refer 
and  is  thereby  placed  in  a  false  light,  while  the  Epistles  to  the  TheaaaloniiBi 
are  altogether  unmentioncd,  Pfleiderer  still  counts  First  Thessalonians,  PhikmoOi 
and  Philippians  among  the  genuine  Epistles,  and  places  the  Epistle  to  tbe 
Golossians  (in  which,  according  to  §  59,  c,  he  assumes  a  genuine  PaaIiD> 
groundwork)  along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle  of  Bamabu 
as  representatives  of  a  Paulinism  which  was  influenced  by  AlezandriaoiA 
while  tha  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (along  with  First  Clement  and  First  Peter) 
shows  it  in  a  state  of  transition  to  Catholicism,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (lik« 
the  Ignatian)  show  the  Paulinism  of  the  Church  in  conflict  with  the  heretic^ 
Gnosis.  Even  the  conception  of  Paulinism  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  finds, 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  a  special  representation  (p.  495-518  [E.  Tr.  iL  228  tf.])- 
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accotding  to  the  four  great  doctrinal  and  controversial  Epistles. 
Here,  details  which  do  not  cohere  with  the  outlines  of  his 
eazliest  preaching  will  be  incidentally  discussed,  and,  through- 
out, it  will  be  pointed  out  wherein  they  also  agree.  Here, 
also,  we  must  already  point  forward  to  that  which  is  con- 
ooidant  in  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  without  making 
use  of  these  for  the  real  representation  of  the  system,  except 
when  they  incidentally  serve  as  an  explanation  of  it  The 
third  section  then  discusses  the  peculiarities  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  imprisonment  We  shall  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  to 
show,  in  passing,  how  far  the  earlier  Paulinism  is  found,  as  to 
its  principal  characteristics,  also  in  them.  We  shall  then 
hare  to  bring  out  those  points  of  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier 
Epistles  with  which  the  development  of  the  later  Paulinism  is 
connected,  that  we  may  then  be  able  to  set  forth  this  develop- 
ment in  its  peculiar  connection  and  in  its  influence  upon  the 
separate  articles  of  doctrine  wliich  are  here  specially  discussed. 
Lastly,  the  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  will 
(hen  be  discussed.  The  representation  of  this  in  its  inner 
eonnection  will  naturally  lead  to  those  points  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  earlier  Paulinism.  Following  the  same 
method,  Sabatier  (Tapdtre  Paid,  Strasbourg-Paris  1870)  has 
recently  described,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Pauline  method  of  teaching,  which  is  in 
his  opinion,  however,  also  a  development  of  the  apostle's 
theology,  and  concludes  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  his  system, 
in  which,  starting  from  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  principle 
cxf  the  apostle's  Christian  consciousness,  he  developes  it  in  its 
psychological,  historical,  and  metaphysical  aspects.  Immer 
follows  the  same  scheme.  He  discusses  the  Epistles  to  the 
rhessalonians  as  monuments  of  undeveloped  Paulinism, 
ilthough  he  regards  the  second  as  spurious  (p.  212-224). 
[n  his  representation  of  the  fully  developed  Paulinism  of  the 
four  great  Epistles,  he  starts  from  the  *'  Jewish  element  in  the 
beaching  of  Paul,"  wherein  he  already  finds,  in  consequence  of 
the  apostle's  rabbinical  education,  a  union  of  abstract  juristic 
teason  and  mysticism  (p.  247-257),  and  then  considers  that 
which  is  specifically  Christian  in  his  teaching  (the  crucified 
and  risen  Christ,  justification,  the  life  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  of  the  divine  decree,  and  of  Christian  hope).    The 
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Epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  regarding  whose  genoineneas 
has  not  reached  a  definite  conclusion^  he  treats  of  as  msm^ 
ments  of  the  Gnostic  development  of  Paulinism  (p.  357-382)^ 
and  the  (spurious)  Pastoral  Epistles  as  monuments  of  weakened 
Paulinism  (p.  382-399),* 


SECTION    I. 

THE  EARLIEST  PREACHING  OF  PAUL  AS  AN  APOSTLE 

TO  THE  GENTILES. 

CHAPTEE   L 

THE  GOSPEL  AS  THE  WAT  OF  DEUYEBANCE  FROM  THE  JUDGlCOr. 

§  61.  The  Ground  of  Salvaium. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostle  as  a  missionary  to  the  Gentfles 
is  essentially  a  proclamation  of  the  approaching  judgment 
which  He  who  has  been  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  world  will  administer,  and  which  should  lead  the  Gentiles 
to  turn  to  the  one  true  God  and  to  Christ  as  the  divine  Lord. 
(6)  The  glad  tidings  regarding  the  way  of  deliverance  in  this 
judgment  is  also  published  by  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  as  a 
divine  call  to  this  salvation ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  elect  HaSit, 
with  divine  power,  it  works  the  salvation-bringing  acceptance 
of  the  message,  (c)  Election  is  accomplished  in  baptism,  in 
which  the  elect  are  consecrated  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  God's  possession,  and  become  by  faith  in  the  truth 
members  of  His  Church,     {d)  The  mediation  of  Christ,  how- 

^  Besides  such  writings  as  confine  themselves  strictly  to  individual  lod  of  Um 
Pauline  system,  and  which  wiU  therefore  be  cited  in  their  proper  place,  I  ntfM 
here  a  few  which  also  treat  of  various  aspects  of  the  S3r8tem.  Among  these  v»: 
Emesti,  vom  Uraprung  der  SUnde  nach  patilinischen  LehrgeliaU,  Wdf»- 
battel  1855,  1862 ;  Die  Ethik  des  Apostel  Paulus,  Braunschweig  1868.  & 
Schmidt,  die  Christologie  des  ApoHd  Paultts,  Gottingen  1870.  A.  SchumasDf 
der  weUgeschic?Uliche  Entincklimqsprozeaa  nach  dem  Lchrsystem  des  Apo^ 
PatUua,  Crefeld  1875. 
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looked  at  almost  exclusively  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
ion  of  salvation,  while,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  work 
^rounding  of  salvation,  it  is  still  kept  strikingly  in  the 
lund 

rhe  discourse  of  the  apostle  upon  the  Areopagus, 
ig  itself  to  what  remains  of  the  Gentile  consciousness 
,  proclaims,  in  the  first  place,  the  one  true  God  (Acts 
J-29).  Then  follows  the  proclamation  of  the  approach- 
gment  of  the  world,  supported  by  the  fact  that  God 
jady  appointed  a  man  who  will  execute  this  judgment, 
t  He  has  given  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  in  it  by 
Him  up  from  the  dead  (ver.  31).  Upon  this  message 
^es  his  demand  that  they  repent,  and  this  repentance 
isist  in  their  turning  away  from  vain  idols  to  the  living 
.  xiv.  15),  and  in  serving  Him,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
gment,  according  to  His  will  as  it  is  proclaimed  by 
bassadors.  Their  fate  in  the  judgment  will  depend 
leir  attitude  to  this  demand;  for  God  is  willing  to 
c  the  past  as  the  time  of  ignorance  (xvii  30).  It  is 
milar  manner  that  Luke  makes  the  apostle  usually 
^rize  his  preaching  as  a  missionary  to  the  Gentiles 
,  xxvi.  20).  Its  fundamental  thought  is,  accordingly, 
mess  of  the  Messianic  judgment.     It  was  not  the  pro- 

but  only  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Messianic 
t  of  the  future  (cf.  §  40,  d,  50,  d,  57,  c)  that  could,  in 
i  place,  be  set  before  the  Gentiles,  if  they  were  to  be 

out  of  their  sinful  life ;  for  them  faith  in  the  Messiah- 
Jesus  becomes  faith  in  Him  as  the  judge  of  the  world, 
aom,  then,  their  salvation  in  the  judgment  also  depends 
.).  That  his  missionary  preaching  at  Thessalonica  had 
1  different  appears  from  his  own  retrospect  of  it  (1,  i.  9, 
According  to  this,  the  motive  which  had  led  the  Thes- 
is also  to  turn  from  idols  to  the  service  of  the  living 
e  God  was  the  proclamation  of  the  coming  wrath,  i,e, 
impending  judgment,  which  must  bring  divine  punish- 
5,  i  8)  upon  all  who,  without  knowing  the  true  God, 
in  their  lusts  (1,  iv.  5).  They  had  learned  that  Jesus, 
s  raised  from  the  dead,  was  to  be  looked  for  as  the 
f  the  world  coming  from  heaven,  and  that  therefore 

alone  could  deliver  from  the  wrath  of  God  (1,  i  10, 
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dl  2.  L  7  £^.  Seciiu  iLai  he  bad  b^nn  his  pleaching  in 
TbesEAlonica  in  the  srxiagorae,  wheve  he  prodaimed  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  piTDinidBiI  Ly  God  (Ads  xviL  2,  3),  Paul  oofold 
there,  foLcTriiig  the  precedent  of  the  Old  Testament  (§  17, 1), 
call  Him  the  Sen  of  God  (1,  i  10 ;  c£  Ow  vamip,  2,  L  2), 
or  even  the  ChiisL^  But  although  the  idea  of  His  gloiy  as  a 
rakr  was  already  implied  for  the  Jewish  consciousness  in  this 
name  (c£.  §  39,  f,  50,  a,  52,  c^,  no  sufRrient  point  of  contact 
would  have  been  found  in  his  preaching  to  the  Grentils- 
Chiistians  for  an  allusion  to  Old  Testament  promise  with  iis 
picnue  of  the  king  anointed  by  God,  and  therefore  in  it  die 
name  xvpto^  is  always  used  instead.^  And  although  this 
proclamation  of  the  xvpumf^  of  Christ  drew  political  suspidoQ 
upon  the  apostle  in  Thessalonica  (Acts  xviL  6,  7),  yet  it  is 
plain  from  the  function  of  judge  of  the  world  that  is  assigned 
to  Him,  that  this  Kvpiortf^  was  thought  of  in  the  sense  of  divine 
sovereignty  over  the  world.'  It  is  as  their  divine  Lord  wl» 
has  been  exalted  to  heaven,  and  who  comes  from  heaven,  that 
Jesus  can  save  the  Gentiles  in  the  coming  judgment;  for 
them,  accordingly.  His  quahty  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation  iB 
summed  np  in  this  name ;  and  hence  it  is  this  name  which  is 
glorified  when  the  converted  Grentiles  attain,  through  Him, 
the  completion  of  salvation  (2,  i.  12). 

(b)  In  this  preaching  of  Paul,  which  shows  to  the  Gentiles 

'  Here  also  this  name,  when  it  stands  alone  (1,  iiL  2  ;  2,  iiL  5,  and  therefiDn 
also  without  the  article,  1,  iL  6,  ir.  16),  or  when  it  is  combined  with  the  namt 
JesUd  (cf.  §  48,  «,  fooinote  1,  52,  c,  footnote  4),  has  already  become  a  notK» 
proprlum  ;  yet  *ir.r»vs  Xftrreff  which  is  so  common  in  Peter,  never  occurs  with- 
out additions  (cf.  footnote  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  found  inyerted 
in  the  formula  tv  Xf**^r^  *lnr$Z  (1,  iL  14,  v.  18). 

^  It  is  significant  that,  apart  from  1,  i.  10,  it  is  only  in  1,  ir.  14,  where  thd 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of,  that  this,  His  historical  persooil 
name,  occurs  alone.  Even  in  1,  ii.  15,  where  it  is  meant  to  describe  the  gre«t^ 
ness  of  the  sin  of  putting  Him  to  death,  Jesus  is  called  the  niftt ;  and  throo^ 
out  He  is  usually  called  •  mv^h  n^*  (or  •  sv^*; )  *i«r«Wy  mostly  with  reference  to 
His  (quality  as  ruler  (1,  iii.  11,  iv.  1,  2)  or  judge  (1,  iL  19,  iiL  18 ;  2,  L  12,  i  7, 
ii.  8).  Here,  however,  the  reverential  designation  of  Jesus  is  always  the  MB** 
which  occurs  but  once,  and  with  special  emphasis,  in  Peter  (1,  L  8)  and  ui 
James  (iL  1),  viz.  i  mi^^s  nfiZf  'In^oZg  Xfirris  (1,  i.  8,  v.  9,  23,  28  ;  2,  iL  1,  H 
16,  iii.  18),  or  the  shorter  Mfus  'lur.  x^  (1,  L  1 ;  2,  L  1,  2,  12,  iu.  12 ;  onlyi» 
iii.  6  probably  •  »i/fiof  'Inr.  x^. ). 

'  While  •  Kufsts  iifiZf  is  never  found  without  the  addition  'Inovf  or  'Inr.  X^*«i«» 
the  simple  •  *i;^«f  stands  very  frequently  for  Christ  (1,  i.  6,  iv.  15, 16, 17  ;  2,  i.9} 
cf.  i»  i^yf  *vfi§»,  1,  iv.  15  i  i»  »yfif9  1,  iiL  8,  v.  12 ;  rw»  »(f<V>  h  iv.  17).    t^ 
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a  way  of  deliverance  in  the  coming  judgment,  there  is  addressed 
to  them  a  joyous  message,  which  God  sends  to  them  (1,  ii  2, 
8,9:  TO  eifivfyiktov  rod  Oeov,  cf.  1  Pet  iv.  17),  and  with 
which  He  has  entrusted  the  apostle  and  his  companions  (ii.  4). 
God  Himself  therefore  comes  graciously  to  the  Grentile  world, 
which  is  sunk  in  sin,  and  therefore  irremediably  lost  in  the 
approaching  judgment.  He  does  so  in  the  X0709  7^9  aojTrfpla^ 
(Acts  xiii,  26),  in  which  He  causes  Christ  to  be  proclaimed  to 
ihem  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
saved  (1,  ii.  1 6  :  iva  awOtaaiv ;  cf.  2,  ii  1 0).  For  it  is  of  Christ 
that  the  glad  tidings  treat  (1,  iiL  2  ;  2,  L  8,  where  rov  Xpurrov 
is  to  be  taken  as  gen.  obj.),  and  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  has 
sent  forth  the  messengers  whom  God  has  esteemed  worthy  of 
such  a  service  (1,  ii  6 :  Xpiarov  aTroaroKoi),  in  order  that 
they  should  bear  witness  to  the  divine  glory  of  the  exalted 
Chnst,  which  Paul  himself  has  seen  (2,  i.  10  :  to  fiaprvpiov 
9/i£y).  Through  this  message  the  call  to  salvation  is  now 
addressed  to  them  (2,  ii  14 :  ek  o  refers  to  efc  aomjplav,  ver.  1 3, 
=  €&  TO  (Tto^ea-Oav),  and  those  who  have  received  it  (1,  i  6) 
know  themselves  as  chosen  by  God  out  of  the  mass  of  the 
Gentile  world  (ver.  4).  For  as,  in  the  Gospels,  the  knowledge 
which  brings  salvation  is  not  obtained  without  a  divine 
(^ration  (§  29,  d),  so  here  also  God  is  thanked  that  the 
leaders  have  received  the  message,  which  was  addressed  to 
them  by  the  apostles,  as  a  word  of  God  (1,  ii.  13).  Here  also 
it  is  the  message  itself,  in  its  quality  as  the  word  of  God 
(1,  i  8 ;  2,  iii  1),  which  works  upon  the  heart  with  divine 
power;  only,  that  while  in  Peter  and  James  (§  46,  a,  52,  h), 

expression  also  occurs  frequently  (a  circumstance  which  Gess,  ii  p.  55,  over- 
looks), after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  name  of  God,  just  as  in 
1 39,  c,  50,  a,  52,  c.  Thus  1,  i.  8  ;  2,  iii.  1 :  i  xiyt  rw  »Cft§v  =  1,  ii.  13  :  xiyo$ 
r«v  ef«tf ;  1,  y.  27  :  U^f^tt^m  rU  Kvftn ;  2,  iii  8,  5  (cf.  ver.  4  :  iv  «<f/f),  cf.  1,  v.  24  ; 
t,  iii.  16  :  •  »¥ftt  rns  ttfnmf  =  1,  v.  23  :  i  Btif  rnf  tifntns  ;  2,  ii  18  :  nyairtifiift 
'twi  »»fs0v  =  r.  ef0v,  1,  i.  4.  It  is  specially  characteristic  that  such  an  Old  Testa- 
Dent  expression  as  fi/Mfm  uufUv  (1,  v.  2  ;  cf.  2,  ii  2  :  «^  V*  ^•i'  ***f-)i  in  which  the 
»^««r-Jehovah  is  meant  there,  is  transferred,  without  more  ado,  to  Christ  In 
nch  pasMges  as  1,  iii.  12,  iv.  6,  it  can  scarcely  be  decided  with  certainty  whether 
"UA  or  Christ  is  meant  (on  ambiguity  which  Hofmann,  in  loco,  even  regards  as 
Intended),  and  in  2,  iii.  16  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  Jas.  v.  14,  15,  •  xv^«f  is 
oaed  first  of  God,  and  immediately  thereafter  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  in  2,  i  12  it  is  meant  to  describe  Christ  as  our  God  and  Lord  (Hofmann)  is 
little  likely,  seeing  that  Mv^tti  'ln^*.  x^.  appears  so  often  elsewhere  without  the 
article  (cf.  footnote  2). 
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in  keeping  with  iheir  more  legal  view,  it  is  the  new  motal  lite 
which  it  works,  here  it  is  already  the  commencement  oC  thft 
Christian  life  in  the  reception  of  the  word,  and  that,  here,  tliii 
effect  is  already  expressly  traced  hack  to  the  Spirit  of  Gci 
which  was  operative  in  the  preaching  (1,  i  5).  And  jot 
because  this  effect  does  not  by  any  means  always  take  ^loe 
(2,iii  2),  those  in  whom  it  does  take  place  thereby  know  thdr 
election  (1,  i.  4).  Now  they  know  themselves  as  the  beloTed 
of  God  (l,i  4,  cf.  2,iL  13,  iiL  5),  and  may  call  God  their  God 
(2,  i  12,  cf.  1,  iL  2)  and  Father  (2,  iL  16,  cf.  1,  i  3,  iii  11. 
13).  It  is  through  His  grace,  which  overlooks  all  the  guilt  of 
the  past  (note  a),  that  He  has  given  an  eternal  comfort 
(2,  iL  16)  and  perfect  peace  of  mind  (1,  v.  23  ;  2,  iiL  16)  to 
their  conscience,  which  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  tho 
^approaching  judgment  Instead  of  fearing  the  well-deserved 
punishment,  they  may  now,  in  conformity  with  this  grace  of 
their  God,  hope  for  the  supreme  glory  to  which  Grod  counti 
them  worthy  of  being  called  (2,  L  11,  12).  God  has  not 
^appointed  them  to  wrath,  but  that  they  should  obtain  salvB- 
tion  through  Christ  (1,  v.  9) ;  if,  however,  they  have  beei 
chosen  unto  salvation.  He  has  also  at  the  same  time  called 
them  to  the  possession  of  glory  (2,  ii.  13,  14).* 

(c)  As  in  James  (§  54,  a),  so  here  also,  according  to  2,  iL  IS, 
election  is  accomplished  in  a  historical  act,  in  which  God  takes 
individuals  out  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Himself  (note  the  sig- 
nificant eiXaro)  as  an  airap^  (so  we  must  read  with  Hofmann), 
t.e.  as  a  first-fruits,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  province  of  the 
profane  life  of  the  world,  and  which  henceforth  belongs  to  Him, 
and  which,  as  such,  naturally  cannot  but  be  saved  from  the 

^  In  2,  ii.  14,  as  well  as  in  1,  iv.  7,  the  calling  already  appears,  as  in  the  fully* 
developed  Pauline  system,  to  be  the  divine  act  of  grace  through  which  God 
effectually  calls  the  elect  to  faith,  and  thereby  to  participation  in  the  fellowship 
of  salvation.  But  although  the  •  %m\i%  ifiif  of  1,  v.  24  can  be  taken,  as  in  Gal* 
Y.  8,  without  any  reference  to  time,  yet  in  1,  ii.  12  umXtTf  appears,  according  to 
the  context,  to  be  the  calling  activity  of  God  which  is  continued  in  the  apostolic 
exhortation ;  and  in  2,  i.  11  rnXn^tt  can  be  understood  only  of  the  calUng  to  tbo 
completion  of  salvation.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  not  yet  conceived  in  the  full  tech- 
nical detiuiteness  which  it  received  later  ;  but  even  here  it  is  distinguished  froD 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  Peter  (§  45,  b,  note  2)  in  this,  that  it  denotes  a  dino^ 
transaction  which  comes  into  visibility  as  distinguished  from  the  inner-dinD0 
act  of  election ;  and  here  also  the  idea  of  a  mere  summons  or  invitation  (ct 
§  28,  a)  is  already  far  remote. 
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destraction  which  is  approaching  the  sinful  world  (eiV  0-6)717- 
piay).  He  does  this,  however,  iv  a/yiaafi^  irvevfiaro^,  %,e.  by 
bestowing  upon  them,  through  His  Spirit,  the  necessary  con- 

-  aeeradon.  As  in  1  Pet.  i.  2  (cf.  §  44,  h),  it  is  only  baptism 
that  can  be  thought  of ;  in  it  believers  receive  the  Spirit,  which 

'  pats  them  into  the  condition  of  being  consecrated  to  God ;  for 
widiout  the  Spirit  nothing  is  fitted  to  become  God's  possession. 
In  1,  iv.  7,  also,  where  this  act  is  already  described  as  the 
i^ct?  (cf.  footnote  4),  Paul  reminds  them  that  they  were  called, 

.  .not  on  the  ground  of  their  Gentile  uncleanness,  but  in  an  act 
vhich  consecrated  them  to  God.'  Seeing  that  it  is  a  condition 
irhich  the  Spirit  is  to  establish  that  is  spoken  of  here,  we  can- 
not naturally  think  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  but 
since  nothing  can  be  consecrated  to  God,  which  is  stained  with 
guilt,  and  therefore  unclean,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  conse- 
cration by  the  Spirit  in  baptism  makes  him,  who  receives  it, 
•Iso  assured  of  complete  forgiveness  of  sin  (§  41,  a,  44,  6). 
Jfow,  however,  it  is  only  believers  that  receive  baptism,  and 
hence  the  subjective  moment  of  faith  is  named  alongside  of 
tte  objective  moment  of  consecration  by  the  Spirit  (2,  ii  13). 
Tkis  faith,  it  is  true,  is  also  a  work  of  God ;  for,  according 
to  1,  ii  .13,  its  existence  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
God  has  caused  the  elect  to  receive  the  message,  that  reached 
them,  as  a  word  of  God  (cf.  the  correlation  of  iBi^aaOe  .  .  . 
^  iffuv  roh  iruTTcvova-iv),  and  therefore  to  embrace  it  with 
^limited  tmst.^  But  although  it  is,  in  so  far,  not  possessed 
l>y  every  one  (2,  iii  2),  yet  the  operation  of  God  which  begets 
it  is  by  no  means  thought  of  as  an  operation  that  constrains 

'  Still  Christians  are  nowhere  called  ayui  in  our  Epistles ;  for  in  1,  y.  27 
iyiMS  is  spurious,  and  in  1,  iiL  18  ;  2,  i.  10  the  holy  ones  are  the  angels.  The 
CTinbolical  idea  of  the  awofxn,  however,  is  only  a  figorativc  expression  for  this 
predicate  of  Jtysims. 

*  Faith,  accordingly,  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  which  forms  the 
import  of  the  proclamation  (2,  it  12 :  nrriM/f  rf  mXnftitf,  opposed  to  nrTiMiv  rf 
^tiht,  yer.  11 ;  2,  ii  IS  :  nVrif  mXnftims ;  cf.  2,  L  10  :  Wimu^n  ri  futfrv^ff  nf^it), 
whether  that  import  be  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God  (-ri^it  wfis  «*•* 
•if* :  1,  L  8),  or  the  message  regarding  Jesus  as  the  one  who  has  been  exalted 
through  the  resurrection  to  be  the  judge  and  Saviour  {wtmvi/Au  trt  'lur.  inrUam 
mm  irtrvif :  1,  iv.  14).  In  consequence  of  this  faith,  Christians,  who  are  through- 
out characterized  as  believers  (1,  i.  7,  iL  10 ;  2,  i.  10  ;  cf.  h  ir/rr/^  iifjMv :  1,  iii.  2,  5, 
9,  7,  10),  are  no  longer  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  they  are  children  of  light, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  enlightened  by  the  truth  which  they  have  received 
U,  V.  4,  5). 
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the  will  of  man ;  for  the  refusal  to  receive  the  word  accodting 
to  the  will  of  God  is,  as  in  §  44,  c,  described  as  a  disobedienee 
which  is  worthy  of  punishment  (2,  L  8),  and  is  traced  back  to 
an  unsusceptibility  to  the  love  of  the  truth,  which  is  rooted 
in  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  (2>  iL  11,  12).  Hence  failih 
can  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  necessary  service 
(to  efyyov  rij^  irlareax;,  1,  i.  3),^  a  service  in  which,  as  in  the 
performance  of  every  other  duty,  we  must  be  more  and  more 
strengthened  and  made  perfect  (1,  iii  2 :  ircipateaKiaai  vwif 
7^9  7rurr€ft)9  vfi&v ;  ver.  1 0 :  KaTaprlaat  ra  varepiifiara  t^ 
iriaT€(o<:  vfi&v).  Those  whom  God  has  taken  to  be  His  pos- 
session in  consecration  by  the  Spirit  and  in  faith  in  the  trotk 
(2,  ii.  13)  now  form  His  i/cK\ffaia  (1,  ii.  14 ;  2,  i  4). 

(d)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  his  preaching  as  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  is  from  the  first  a  message  of  grace,  a  message  whick 
not  only  promises  a  salvation  which  is  altogether  undeserved, 
but  which  also  itself  works  in  the  obedient  that  which  is  most 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  salvation.  But  however 
decidedly  the  salvation  which  is  to  be  brought  through  the 
exalted  Christ  (1,  v.  9)  forms  the  central  point  of  this  message 
of  salvation  (note  a),  yet  the  mediation  of  Christ  in  the 
groimding  of  the  Christian's  state  of  salvation  is  still  kept 
strikingly  in  the  background.  Only  once  is  it  mentioned, 
and  in  a  very  general  way,  that  Christ  died  for  us  in  order 
to  procure  salvation  (1,  v.  10);  there  is  no  more  particular 
discussion  whatever  of  the  saving  significance  of  His  death. 
Although  forgiveness  of  sins  is  certainly  given  to  Christians 
with  their  consecration  to  God  (cf  note  c),  it  is  not  traced 
back  to  Christ ;  the  divine  sonship  of  Christians  is  not 
grounded  upon  their  justification.  It  is  only  because  all  the 
hope  of  Christians  ultimately  rests  in  the  fatherly  love  of 
God  (note  b),  and  in  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator 
of  salvation  (note  a),  that  Paul  grounds  his  salutation  upon 
these  (1,  i.  1 ;  2,  i.  1 :  iv  Be^  irarpl  k,  Kvp.  *I.  Xp,),  and 
begins,  in  his  second  Epistle,  to  derive  from  both  the  x^ 
fcal  elprivfj  which  he  beseeches  for  his  readers  (ver.  2;  ct 
ver.  1 2  :  Kara  t.  x^P^^  '^'  Seov  rffi&v  Kai  Kvp,  'I.  Xp,,  and 

'  The  reference  of  this  l/»y»r  to  love  (cf.  Reuss,  ii.  p.  184  [E.  Tr.  ii  167] )  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  ayairn  which  stands  alongside  of  it.  On  the  other  hasdr 
the  tfy$t  9rlffriu(  of  2,  i.  11  appears  to  stand  for  every  doing  which  faith  inTo!?* 
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ii  16);  just  as  his  readers  are  also  commended  to  the 
guidance  of  the  grace  of  Christ  (1,  v.  28 ;  2,  ilL  18),  in  whose 
name  the  completion  of  their  salvation  is  founded  (2,  L  12). 
It  is  both  that  direct  the  way  of  the  apostle  (1,  iii.  11)  upon 
which  he  seeks  to  help  his  readers  to  the  perfecting  of  their  faith. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  thought  that,  when  the  apostle  wrote  our 
Epistles,  he  had  not  yet  worked  out,  even  in  its  outlines,  that 
aq)ect  of  his  doctrine  of  salvation  which  treats  of  the  ground- 
ing of  salvation  through  Christ  But  it  is  also  certainly  not 
accidental,  that  in  his  earliest  preaching  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  this  aspect  is  so  completely  in  the  baci^round.  As 
the  exalted  Lord  had  appeared  to  himself  as  the  sole  Saviour 
and  Mediator  of  divine  grace  (§  58,  c),  so  he  preaches  Him 
to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  the  way  of  deliver- 
«ice  in  the  approaching  judgment.  The  fuller  knowledge 
vhich  he  had  received,  and  which  he  will  receive  more  and 
nioie  richly,  regarding  the  interpositions  which  this  revelation 
of  grace  presupposes,  is  reserved  for  the  more  thorough  instruc- 
tion of  believers.  His  initiatory  missionary  preaching  did  not 
require  it ;  nor  could  it  communicate  it,  seeing  that  its  pre- 
suppositions were  still  awanting  in  the  case  of  his  hearers. 

§  62.  The  Demands  of  the  Gospel, 

The  normal  development  of  the  life  of  salvation  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  preservation  of  the  condition  of  being 
consecrated  to  God  which  is  established  in  the  believer,  a 
condition  which  excludes  the  vicious  life  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
includes  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God,  as  it  is  proclaimed 
by  the  apostle  by  command  of  Christ  (6)  The  central  point 
ii  its  demands  is,  in  addition  to  faith,  love  to  the  brethren, 
18  well  as  to  all  men,  and  hope,  which  manifests  itseK  in 
patience  and  stedfastness.  (c)  For  the  fulfilment  of  these 
demands,  however,  God,  in  answer  to  their  prayer,  lends  the 
needed  strength,  by  making  the  apostolic  exhortation  eflBcacious. 
(d)  The  Holy  Spirit  also  appears  already  as  the  God-given  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  life,  as  well  as  of  inspiration  and  prophecy. 

(a)  In  order  that  they  may  be  led  to  salvation.  Christians 
have  been  translated  by  God  Himself  into  the  condition  of 
being  consecrated  to  Him  (§  61,  c) ;  and  yet,  seeing  that 
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they  live  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  world,  there  is  alwa-^ 
manifestly,  the  danger  that  they  be  defiled  anew  with  aia 
This  very  fact  implies  that  an  ever  progressive  sanctificatior, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  always  anew  laying  aside  that 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  condition  as  being  cor- 
secrated  to  God,  is  the  will  of  God  regarding  them  (1,  iv.  3), 
and  that  they  must  therefore  guard  themselves  against  the 
lusts  and  sins  of  the  Gentiles,  and  specially  against  unchastily 
and  avarice  (v^.  3,  C),  as  well  as  against  every  form  of  evil 
(v.  22)  which  defiles  men  (cf.  §  45,  d,  footnote  6)  and  makes 
them  unworthy  of  their  condition  of  belonging  to  God.  For 
the  final  attainment  of  salvation,  therefore,  it  is  necessaijf 
that  man  be  preserved  blameless  in  the  state  of  holiness 
(afiefiTTTo^  €V  ayiaxruvrj:  1,  iii.  13),  and  that,  too,  in  the 
judgment  of  God  (jefnrpoaOev  rod  OeoO),  and  that  thus  the 
condition  of  being  consecrated  to  God  be  more  and  more  com-  , 
pletely  realized  in  him  (v.  23:  arfiaaav  vfia^  oXoreXffe),  by  ] 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  being  preserved  blameless.^  In  the 
first  passage  the  divine  claim  is,  exactly  as  in  Chtisfs 
teaching  and  in  that  of  the  original  apostles  (§  26,  c,  47,  fl, 
55,  &),  expressly  made  upon  the  heart  (oTijpi^ac  vfiwv  to? 
KapSia^  ufMifMiTTov^,  cf.  2,  ii.  17,  iii.  5),  because  it  is  God  who 
proveth  the  hearts  (1,  ii  4),  so  that  every  manner  of  good 
pleasure  in  goodness  (2,  L  11,  in  opposition  to  evSoKcw  Iv  tJ 
aSiKia,  2,  ii.  12)  is  demanded  of  Christians.  For  the  Gentiles, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  learn  what  the 
divinely  willed  goodness  is,  in  which  they  are  to  have  delight, 
and  our  Epistles  show  no  trace  that  the  apostle  has  referred 
them  for  that  knowledge  to  the  Old  Testament  law.  The 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  appointed  for  them  is 
given  in  Christ  Jesus  (1,  v.  18),  and  that,  too,  not  in  any  law 
which  Jesus  has  given  during  His  earthly  life  («is  in  §  52, 4 
but  inasmuch  as  His  ambassadors  are  authorized  by  Him  to 

^  In  this  popular  description  of  man  according  to  all  the  sides  of  his  lutarei 
especially  seeing  it  is  Christians  that  are  spoken  of,  who  are  distinguished  froD 
other  men  by  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (§  61,  c),  we  certainly  most  not, 
with  Diihne  (p.  61),  Usteri  (p.  415),  and  Neandcr  (p.  677  [E.  Tr.  L  421]),  «c* 
a  trichotomy.     How  far  this  passage  is  from  being  regulative  of  the  ftdly 
developed  Pauline  anthropology  appears  already  from  the  circumstance  that  it* 
most  important  idea,  that  of  the  ra^^  docs  not  occur  at  all  in  oar  Epistles 
(cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  67,  note  [E.  Tr.  I  66  f.  note  2]). 
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>  ihem  precepts,  the  observance  of  which  He  demands 
their  divine  Lord  (1^  iv.  2 :  iraparffiKia^  iSdKafuv  vfup 
rov  Kvpiov  ^Ifjaov),  According  to  ver.  3,  the  import  of 
se  precepts  is  nothing  else  than  the  will  of  God  (cf.  iv.  1 : 
ir&^Set  Trepnraretv  Kal  dpiaKevv  r^  3^^;  ii*  12  :  ro  irepi" 
'etv  afio}^  tov  Oeov  rov  KoXovprasi).  These  precepts^ 
ordingly,  Paul  gives  them  in  the  name,  i,e.  by  the  com- 
ttd,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2,  iii.  6),  whether  they  refer 
their  Christian  moral  life  in  general,  or  to  individual 
cial  relationships  (2,  iii  4, 10  ;  1,  iv.  11) ;  his  exhortation 
A  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  given  him  the  necessary 
hority  (1,  iv.  1 ;  2,  iii.  12),  and  what  they  have  therefore 
rived  from  Him  (1,  iv.  1 ;  2,  iii  6),  that  they  are  bound  to 
erve  in  obedience  to  his  word  (2,  ii  15,  iii  14).  Thus 
n  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  has  a  legal  side,  according 
vhich  it  seeks  to  regulate  the  Christian  moral  life  of  the 
verted  Gentiles. 

[I)  As  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  original 
•fitles  (§  25,  47,  a,  52,  a),  love  appears  the  central  point 
iill  the  apostle's  precepts  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  their 
servation  in  holiness  is  made  dependent  upon  its  perfection 
iii.  12,  13).  Alongside  of  faith,  which  must  also  be  more 
I  more  established  and  perfected  (1,  iii  2,  10 ;  cf.  §  61,  c), 
is  love  which  characterizes  the  gratifying  continuance 
i  3,  iii  6)  and  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Christian  life 
i  3).  If  the  question  is  as  to  the  weapons  with  which 
ristians  must  be  equipped  as  children  of  the  day,  which  has 
^ed  upon  them  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  that 
y  may  maintain  the  watchfulness  and  the  sobriety  (1,  v.  5  ff.) 
ich  secure  them  against  the  impure  motions  of  sinful 
linations  (cf.  §  30,  J,  46,  &),  the  apostle  names,  along  with 
I  faith  which  appropriates  the  enlightening  truth  of  the 
spel,  the  love  which  fulfils  the  fundsonental  commandment 
the  Gospel  (ver.  8).  This  love  is,  in  the  first  place,  love  of 
ristians  to  one  another,  or  brotherly  love  (1,  iv.  9, 10;  cf.  2, 
0;  for,  as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  in  Peter  (§  25, 
,  a,  52,  a;  cf.  also  §  41,  6),  Christians  are  brethren 
iv.  6,  V.  26,  27 ;  2,  iii.  6,  15),  who  are  at  peace  with  one 
)ther,  assist  one  another  (1,  v.  13  f.),  and  pray  for  one  another 
V.  2  5  ;  2,  iii  1).     Eut  the  love  of  Christians  extends  not 
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only  to  one  another,  but  also  to  all  men  (1,  iii.  12);  for, 
following  the  example  of  the  divine  love  (2,  iiL  5;  c£  §  25,  a,e) 
which  they  have  experienced,  they  do  not  render  even  unto 
their  enemy  evil  for  evil  (1^  v.  15).'  In  addition  to  faith  and 
love,  hope  of  salvation  in  the  approaching  judgment  of  the 
world  (v.  8),  or  in  Christ,  through  whom  they  have  to  look 
for  this  salvation  (i  3)^  appears  to  be  characteristic  of 
Christians  as  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles,  who  have  no 
hope  (1,  iv.  13).  Because  Christians  have  in  this  good  hope 
an  eternal  comfort  (2,  ii.  16),  with  which  they  can  also 
encourage  the  fainthearted  (1,  v.  14),  the  apostle  can  exhoit 
them  to  rejoice  alway  (ver.  16),  notwithstanding  all  the 
afiOictions  which  they  sufier  and  must  suffer  (iii.  3,  4;  ct 
Acts  xiv.  22),  and  can  point  them  to  the  joy  with  which,  as 
imitators  of  him  and  the  Lord,  they  once  received  the  Gospel 
in  much  auction  (1,  i  6);  because  of  it  he  can  also  sum  up 
all  his  wishes  for  them  in  that  of  a  peace  of  soul  that  camiot 
be  shaken  (2,  iii  16).  This  joy  which  arises  from  hope  will 
show  itself  in  the  patience  (1,  i.  3)  which  endures  affliction 
after  the  example  of  Christ  (2,  iii  5),'  and  which  is  already 
demanded  by  Christ  and  the  original  apostles  (§  30,  a,  46,  d, 
55,  c).  With  this  patience  there  is  then  connected  faithful- 
ness under  the  persecutions  and  auctions  which  they  ha?e 
to  endure  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (2,  i  4,  5); 
the  Christian  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  moved  in  these 
afflictions,  although  the  devil  attempts  to  seduce  him  by 
them  (1,  iii  3,  5 ;  of.  §  40,  d,  note  6) ;  he  maintains  the 
standpoint  which  he  has  taken  as  a  Christian  (2,  ii  15: 
oTijKeTe) ;  he  remains  stedfast  by  Christ  (1,  iii.  8  :  o-nf/ccrc  iv 
Kvpitp),  Thus  this  demand  also  ultimately  refers  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  faith. 

'  When  Paul  commands  Christians  to  lead  a  qoiet  life  of  labour  (1,  iv.  11 ; 
2,  iii  12),  the  reason  is  partly  that  they  may  give  no  offence  to  their  Gentik 
neighbours  (1,  iv.  12) ;  a  point  of  view  which,  according  to  §  47,  d,  Peter  also 
maintains  so  emphatically.  The  exhortation  to  esteem  their  superiors  hi{^ 
(1,  V.  12,  13)  reminds  us  of  §  47,  a,  footnote  1. 

^  Here  Ritschl  (ii.  p.  99,  note  4)  thinks  of  their  resting  their  assortnce  d 
salvation  upon  the  love  of  God  and  Christ's  fidelity  to  HIb  calling ;  but,  apsit 
from  the  change  of  meaning  which  this  interpretation  gives  to  Jrc^^**,  it  is 
opposed  by  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the  connection  with  ver.  4,  the 
point  in  question  in  his  wish  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  confidence  that  they  will 
do  what  he  has  commanded  them. 
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(c)  These  demands,  however,  which  are  made  upon  the 
Sentiles  who  have  become  believers,  are  by  no  means  thought 
)f  as  if  they  were  thereby  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
Tust  as,  following  the  precedent  of  Christ  and  the  original 
ipostles  (§  30,  b,  46,  a,  55,  d),  he  urges  them  to  pray,  with 
lianksgiving,  for  themselves  (1,  v.  17,  18)  as  well  as  for  one 
mother  (1,  v.  25 ;  2,  iii.  1),  a  practice  in  which  he  himself 
jives  them  an  example  (1,  L  2 ;  2,  i.  11),  so  he  thanks  God 
for  every  progress  which  his  readers  have  made  in  the 
Christian  life  (1,  i  2,  iii  9 ;  2,  L  3),  and  thereby  traces  it 
t>ack  to  the  working  of  divine  graca  Nor  is  the  assistance 
>f  divine  grace  ever  entreated  in  vain.  Upon  the  faithfulness 
>f  God  as  the  one  that  calls  them  there  is  grounded  the 
issurance  that  He  will  also  lead  the  Christian  to  the  salvation 
wMch  He  has  made  him  hope  for  (1,  v.  24),  by  strengthening 
[<rnjpi^€iv,  as  in  1  Pet.  v.  10 ;  c£  §  46,  a)  him  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  necessary  conditions,  and  guarding  him  from  the 
3vil  one  (2,  iii  3),  or  by  helping  him  to  attain  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  sanctification  (1,  v.  23).  It  is  God  who  teaches 
dim  to  show  brotherly  love  (1,  iv.  9  :  OeoSiSatcroi  eare  eh  to 
vfairav  oKKrjKov^),  and  directs  his  heart  unto  love  and 
patience  (2,  iii.  5).  He  does  this,  however,  by  continuing 
His  calling  activity  through  the  exhortation  of  the  apostles 
^1,  ii.  11,  12 ;  c£  §  61,  6,  note  4),  inasmuch  as  their  word, 
which  has  been  received  as  a  word  of  God,  is  now  also  pro- 
ducing a  further  effect  in  them  that  believe  (ver.  13;  cf.  iii  2). 
So  also,  of  course,  the  encouragement  and  strengthening,  which 
the  Christian  needs  for  the  unhindered  development  of  his 
Christian  life,  can  be  wished  from  Christ  and  God  at  the  same 
time  (2,  ii  16,  17,  cf.  1,  iii.  11).  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine 
of  the  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  upon  which  the  new  life 
of  the  Christian  rests  in  the  later  Pauline  system,  is  still 
altogether  awanting  in  our  Epistles.  No  doubt  the  formula 
{hf  XpuTT^  or  €V  Kvpiai)  which  was  coined  later  for  this  idea 
already  appears  here ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  it  already  has  its  specific  meaning.^ 

^  Certainly  this  is  not  the  case  where  the  Church  is  described  as  being  founded 
in  Christ  (1,  ii  14).  In  an  altogether  similar  manner,  however,  dead  Christians 
are  caUed  m  nxf*}  U  x^irr*  (1,  iv.  16),  and  the  Christian  overseers  r^iVra/AiMi 
ofuif  19  Kv^if  (1,  V.  12).     Although  we  could  take  the  irtTufiitm  i»  mvpif  of  2,  iii.  4 
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(d)  On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristically  devdopei 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  working  out  of  the  new  life  in  tbe 
Christian  already  appears  at  another  point  In  1,  iv.  8  Grodii 
described  as  the  one  who  is  continually  bestowing  His  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Christians  (read :  St&ovra) ;  and  the  reason  irhf 
He  is  so  described  is,  that  it  may  be  brought  out  how  donUj 
inexcusable  it  is  in  one  to  despise  the  will  of  God,  which  ii 
proclaimed  by  the  apostle,  and  according  to  which  Christiflns 
should  more  and  more  sanctify  themselves  (note  a).  This 
Spirit  must  therefore  be  conceived  of  as  a  spirit  which  urges 
men  to  sanctification  from  within,  as  the  word  of  the  apo^ 
urges  them  from  without ;  and,  in  keeping  with  this,  sanctifi- 
cation, which  is  traced  back  in  2,  ii  13  to  the  Spirit,  must  also 
be  already  the  effectual  commencement  of  a  new  life.  To 
what  an  exifisnt,  however,  the  Spirit  is  conceived  of  as  the 
divinely-given  principle  of  the  new  life,  appears  from  1,  i  6, 
where  the  joy  of  the  Christian  under  affliction  is  described  as 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  (however,  cf.  §  51,  c).  As  in  the 
original  apostolic  teaching  (§  40,  a,  footnote  1,  44,  b,  46,  a; 
cf.  §  1 8,  a,  footnote  2),  it  also  appears  as  that  which  lends  to 
the  apostolic  preaching  its  divine  power  and  efficacy  (1,  L  5), 
and  as  the  principle  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  especially  of  pro- 
phecy (v.  19,  20).  Yet  there  is  always  need  of  proving  that 
which  is  spoken  under  spiritual  influence  (ver.  21),  because  a 
lying  spirit,  sent  by  the  devil,  can  also  inspire  man  and 
deceive  the  Church  (2,  ii.  2).  From  the  former  significance 
of  the  Spirit  we  perceive  how  it  is  that  God  Himself  is  con- 
ceived of  as  qualifying  man  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  demands, 
while  from  the  latter  we  perceive  how  the  apostolic  preaching 
and   exhortation   can,  as  the  word  of  God,  accomplish  its 

by  itself  in  the  sense  of  the  more  fully  developed  Pauline  doctrine,  yet  the  con- 
text of  this  passage,  as  well  as  the  irmffn^ta^irfiMi  iv  ei^  of  1,  ii.  2,  shows  that  we 
are  to  think  there  of  his  confidence  having  its  ground  in  God,  just  as  we  think 
here  of  God  being  the  ground  of  Christian  boldness.  The  miKfiv  iv  *iifiV  of 
1,  iii.  8  corresponds  most  of  all  to  the  later  use  of  the  formula ;  but,  according 
to  note  6,  it  can  also  be  regarded  as  meaning  stedfast  adherence  to  Christ  On 
the  whole,  the  use  of  the  formula  in  our  Epistles  corresponds  rather  to  tli«t 
which  we  observed  in  Peter  (cf.  1  Pet  v.  14  ;  see  §  46,  c) ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  common  Christian  mode  of  expression, 
which  denoted,  in  the  first  place,  only  the  Christian  state  as  such,  and  upon 
which  Peter  and,  later,  Paul  and  John,  in  a  more  fully  developed  manner,  have 
stam|>ed  a  peculiar  meaning  iu  their  respective  systems  of  doctrine. 
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ipecific  working  in  the  commencement  (§  61,  &)  as  well  as  in 
lie  development  of  the  life  of  salvation  (note  c), 

§  63.  The  Pauline  Apocalypse. 

Of.  Schneckenbnrger,  "zar  Lehre  Tom  Antichrist/'  in  the  JahrbUeher  f(tr 
ieuUehe  Theologie,  1859,  3.  Weiss,  *' Apocalyptische  Studien,  2"  (Stwi.  u. 
KrU,  1869, 1). 

While  the  Gentiles,  it  is  true,  often  remained  disobedient 
tx)  the  Gospel  and  persecuted  its  followers,  still  it  was  only 
anhelieving  Judaism  that  had  as  yet  shown  itself  to  be  the 
real  seat  of  radical  hostility  to  Christ  (b)  This  hostility  of 
Judaism  to  the  Gospel  must  now  increase  until  it  comes  to  be 
a  total  apostasy  from  God  and  His  law.  (c)  Not  till  then 
could  there  issue  forth  from  it  the  pseudo-Messiah,  who,  with 
blasphemous  arrogance,  and  equipped  with  Satanic  powers,  wiU 
seduce  the  world  to  believe  in  his  lies,  (d)  The  Soman 
government,  it  is  true,  still  stood  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  pseudo-Messianic  revolution ;  but  when  once,  the  Soman 
power  being  overthrown.  Antichrist  has  attained  full  dominion, 
then  the  true  Messiah  must  also  come  to  make  an  end  of  His 
adversary,  and  even  the  present  generation  is  to  witness  this 
catastrophe. 

(a)  Paul  also  starts  from  the  fundamental  thought  of 
apocalyptic  prophecy  (cf.  §  33,  J),  that,  while  the  close  of  the 
development  of  the  world  is  brought  about  by  a  supernatural 
interposition  of  God,  yet  the  moment  of  this  catastrophe  is 
conditioned  by  the  development  of  the  world  itself,  and 
especially  by  mankind  having  made  full  the  measure  of  its 
guilt,  and  having  thus  become  ripe  for  judgment.  Hence  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord,  which  brings  at  once  the  consummation 
and  the  judgment,  cannot  come  until  evil  has  reached  its 
fullest  development  (2,  ii.  2,  3).  The  only  question  is,  where 
in  the  historical  situation  of  the  apostle  could  such  a  develop- 
ment be  looked  for.  That  the  Gentiles  were  exposed  to  the 
judgment  of  God  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
God,  and  their  dissolute,  vicious  life,  was  the  presupposition 
of  the  whole  missionary  preaching  of  the  apostle  (§  61,  a). 
That  their  liability  to  punishment  was  increased,  if  they  dis- 
obeyed the  summons  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  (2,  i.  8),  that 

VOL.  L  U 
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they  were  exposed  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  if  ihey 
persecuted   and  afflicted  their   fellow-countiymen    who  had 
become  believers  (vv.  4-6),  was  self-evident;  and  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Thessa- 
lonica  (1,  i  6)  they  had  in  many  ways  made  themselves  par- 
takers  of  such  guilt  (ii    14,  iiL  3,   4).    Nevertheless,  the 
apostle,  in  his  activity,  had  never  met  with  a  fundamental 
opposition  from   the  Gentiles.     The  evil   and    unreasonable 
people,  who  everywhere  stood  in  his  way  {aroiroi  seal  wovfipm 
dvOpamoi),  to  be  delivered  from  whom  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
condition  of  an  unhindered  activity  of  the  word  of  God  (2,  in. 
1,  2),  and  by  whom  Satan  had  already  often  hindered  him  (1, 
ii  18),  were  the  fanatical  Jews.     They  had  for  the  most  part 
remained  disobedient  to  the  Gospel  (2,  i.  8),  they  had  pene- 
cuted  him  &om  the  commencement  of  his  missionary  activi^ 
(Acts  ix.  23,  24,  29,  xiii  8,  45),  they  had  evetywhere  stizred 
up  the  heathen  populace  against  him  (xiii.  50,  xiv.  2,  5,  19, 
xvii.  5,  13),  and  had  shown  themselves  his  deadly  enemies 
(xviii.  6,  cf.  1,  iil  7).    It  was  against  their  evil  calumnies  and 
slanders  that  he  had  to  defend  himself,  in  the  first  Epistle, 
before  the  young  Christian  Church,  which  they  sought,  by 
these  means,  to  turn  away  from  their  teacher  (cf.  §  59,  a). 
Therefore  the  whole  wrath  of  the  apostle  breaks  out  against 
the  unbelieving  Jews  in  the  middle  of  that  apologetic  section 
(1,  ii  14-16).     As  they  had  once  slain  the  prophets,  so  they 
have  put  to  death  the  Lord  Himself  (cf.  Matt.  xxiiL  30-34  = 
Luke  xi   47—49) ;  as  they  have  persecuted  the  Churches  in 
Judea,  so  they  persecute  the  apostle  and  his  companions ;  as 
they  please  not  God,  so  they  are  contrary  to  aU  men,  inasmuch 
as   they  seek  to  hinder  the  mission  to  the   Gentiles,  and, 
thereby,  their  salvation  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
It  is  as  if  they  wished  to  make  full  the  measure  of  their  sins 
(Matt  xxiii.    32),    although    the   wrath  of  God   is    already 
resting  upon  them  (etpOaae)  in  the  highest  degree  (e*9  t^?). 
They  are  therefore  the  real    opponents  of   Christ  and  His 
Grospel;   it  is  in  them  that  the  antichristian  principle  re- 
veals itself.     It  is  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  Mediator 
and  finisher  of  salvation  that  the  sin,  which  He  has  come  to 
destroy,  must  reach  its  climax. 

(J)  In  2,  ii.  3,  Paul  describes  the  impending  apostasy  w 
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the   point  which  the  development  of  evil  must  reach ;    for 
under  all  circumstances  the  sin  of  the  apostate  is  more  heinous 
than  the  sin  of  him  who  has  not  yet  known  and  served  the 
true  God.     For  this  very  reason  there  cannot  be  any  word 
whatever  of  an  apostasy  within  the  province  of  heathendom ; 
that  which  is  spoken  of  can  only  be  the  apostasy  of  the  nation, 
which,  as  contrasted  with  the  Gentiles,  is  the  worshipper  and 
servant  of  the  one  God.     If  we  could  assume  that  Paul  had 
really  thought  of  the  apostasy  which  is  foretold  by  Daniel 
(Hofmann  in  loco),  then  it  would  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  is 
only  an  apostasy  within  the  province  of  Judaism  that  can  be 
thought  of;  for  the  direct  transference  of  that  which  is  pro- 
phesied of  the  Old  Testament  people  of  God  to  the  New 
Testament  Church  is  not  indicated  by  anything  in  the  sphere 
of  thought  of  our  Epistle ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication 
in  the  Epistle  itself  that  Paul  expects  an  apostasy  in  the 
Church,  while  the  whole  of  the  description   in   w.   3-12 
^plainly  speaks  rather  of  events  which  take  place  outside  of  it, 
itnd  which  affect  it  only  in  so  far  as  they  ultimately  bring  about 
tihe  coming  of  Christ.     Now,  in  what  follows,  this  airoaraaia 
ds  characterized  by  avofi(a ;  and  hence  it  is  as  impossible  to 
seek  the  latter  as  the  former  upon  the  soil  of  heathendom, 
"which,  besides,  cannot  really  be  accused  of  a  rejection,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  the  law  {avo/ila)  as  the  culmination  of  its  sin,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  possess  the  divine  vofio^  in  the  specific  sense. 
Now  since,  according  to  2,  ii  7,  the  still  hidden  nature  of 
this  highest  form  of  the  development  of  sin  (ro  fivaTrjpiov  t^9 
avofuasi)  is  already  working,  and  since,  according  to  note  a,  it 
was  only  within  the  province  of  Judaism  that  the  apostle  had 
met  sin  as  an  antichristian  principle,  it  is  only  in  the  hostile 
opposition  of  Judaism  to  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  that  he 
can   have  seen  the  first  motions  of  that  mysterious  power, 
which  was  one  day  to  reveal  itself  in  the  coming  apostasy. 
If  Judaism  proceeded  upon  this  path,  it  could  not  but  come, 
ultimately,  to  a  complete  apostasy  from  the  God  whom  it  had 
hitherto  worshipped,  but  whose  Gospel  it  had  rejected,  and 
whose  ambassadors  it  had  persecuted.     Then,  however,  that 
would  be  revealed,  which  still  appeared  concealed,  viz,  that,  in 
its  deepest  essence,  the  nature  of  this  Judaism,  which  was 
zealoofl  for  the  law  of  God,  was  hostility  to  Him  and  His  will ; 
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it  would  be  revealed  that  it  was,  in  principle,  avofAia,  as  the 
apostle,  not  without  a  fearful  irony,  describes  the  essence  of 
full-grown  hostility  to  Christ  While  the  original  apostles  still 
hoped  to  see  the  consummation  of  all  things  coming  with  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  of  Israel  (§  42),  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  was  persecuted  by  Jewish  fanaticism,  and  who  had, 
as  a  Jew,  persecuted  Christianity  himself,  conceived  the  final 
catastrophe  as  dependent  upon  the  completion  of  the  obduracy 
of  unbelieving  Judaism.  Although  this  view  is  conditioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  it  is,  nevertheless,  also  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  of  extreme  tension  between  him  and  his 
Jewish  past^  As  to  the  rest,  Paul  and  the  original  apostles 
agree  in  this,  that  the  definitive  decision  of  the  Jewish  nation 
with  regard  to  the  message  of  salvation  is  the  condition  of  the 
commencement  of  the  end,  although  it  is  still  hoped  by  the 
apostles  of  the  circumcision  that  that  decision  will  turn  oat 
to  be  different  from  that  expected  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 

(c)  As  in  Daniel,  so  here  also,  the  highest  potentiation  of 
sin  is  ultimately  concentrated  in  one  person,  who  is  described 
as  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  (2,  ii.  3),  the  adversary 
(ver.  4),  and  simply  as  o  apofio^  (ver.  8).  By  this  person 
some  have  thought,  erroneously,  of  a  Eoman  emperor,*  and 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  description  of  this  adversary 
(ver.  4)  by  means  of  their  apotheoses.  But  the  man  of  sin 
who  raises  himself  out  of  the  apostasy  of  Judaism,  and  in 
whom  its  apofiia,  which  is  still  operative  in  secret,  comes  to 
its  fullest  revelation,  can  only  be  a  Jew  himself,  and  that,  too, 
the  pseudo-Messiah  (of.  Sabatier,  p.  104).     Christ  had  already 

^  For  this  very  reason  it  need  not  surprise  us  if ,  in  Rom.  xi,  Paul  has  already 
given  up  this  view ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  argument  which  is  always  being  stiU 
used  against  this,  the  only  possible  explanation.     Gess,  indeed  (ii.  p.  61),  also 
objects  that  Paul  could  not  have  imagined  that  the  Jewish  nation  would  reject 
the  law  ;  but  even  according  to  the  representation  given  above,  he  is  as  far  from 
meaning  that,  as  he  is  from  crediting  it,  according  to  note  d,  in  ver.  7,  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  xaTi;^*>y ;  for  it  is  not  the  appearing,  but  only  the  fvU 
revelation  of  the  «»«/««;  in  his  autichristian  character  that  follows  upon  that 
ovei-throw  (ver.  8).    By  the  xarixif,  Gess  himself  thinks,  with  Hofmann,  of  the 
angel  in  Daniel,  who  is  allied  with  the  Prince  of  Israel,  and  "  comes  forth  from 
the  midst"  in  due  time  (p.  67  f.). 

^  In  particular,  the  attempt  of  Baur  to  explain  the  passage,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  spuriousness  of  our  Epistle,  as  referring  to  the  first  appetranoe  of  a 
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-warned  against  false  Messiahs  (§  33,  a),  and  enmity  to  the 
true  Messiah  could  not  but  ultimately  come  to  a  head  in  their 
setting  up  a  Ijdng  imitation  in  opposition  to  Him.  Since 
God  Himself  came  to  His  people  in  the  true  Messiah  (Luke  i. 
17,  76),  the  behaviour  of  the  pseudo-Messiah  could  only 
be  described  as  a  blasphemous  usurpation  of  divine  honour 
and  worship  (cf.  Mark  xiv.  64).  The  description  in  2,  ii.  4, 
which  leans  upon  Dan.  xi.  36  S,,  states  that,  even  when  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gentiles,  he  will  appear  as  a 
blasphemer  against  the  majesty  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he  exalts 
himself  above  everything  which  is  called  God,  and  above 
every  object  of  divine  worship,  and,  finally,  to  show  his  divine 
dignity,  sets  himself  down  in  the  temple  of  God  (at  Jeru- 
salem). Even  from  this  it  is  plain  that  it  is  only  a  Jewish 
pseudo-Messiah  that^an  be  thought  of,  since  this  presupposes 
that  he  regards  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  God.  The  apotheosis  of  self,  which  apparently  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  Jewish  image  of  the  Messiah  (cf  also  Acts 
xiL  21,  22),  is  easily  explicable  from  the  circumstance  that 
here  it  is  meant  to  characterize  the  blasphemous  assumption 
of  the  Messianic  dignity,  in  its  inmost  essence,  as  an  apostasy 
of  Judaism  from  God  and  His  law  (avofiia).  This  pseudo- 
Messiah  is,  however,  also  the  false  prophet.  Christ  had 
already  spoken  of  false  prophets,  who  would,  with  lying 
wonders,  tempt  men  to  believe  in  the  false  Messiahs  (Mark 
xiii.  21,  22;  cf.  §  33,  a);  and  the  Jewish  jugglery  of  his 
time,  which  Paul  had  also  occasionally  come  into  contact  with 
(Acts  xiii  6-11 ;  cf.  viii  9,  10),  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
that  this  form  of  the  manifestation  of  evil  would  also  come  to 

false  Xero  (cf.  Theohg,  JaJirb.  1855,  2),  is  altogether  mistaken ;  for  tlio  warn- 
ing  of  the  apostle  does  not  presuppose  that  they  had  too  hastily  taken  any  one 
for  the  Antichrist ;  it  rather  presupposes  the  very  opposite,  viz.  that  they 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  what  events  had  still  to  ])recede  the  return  of  Christ 
(2,  ii.  3).  Hofmann's  opinion  is  that  it  refers  to  the  reappearance  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  from  the  supermundane  world  ;  but  for  this  opinion  I  can  find  no 
reason  whatever  either  in  the  echoes  of  the  words  of  Daniel,  or  in  the  parallelism 
with  the  returning  Christ,  and,  least  of  all,  in  the  i,x9Ka\v^rtr4m  which  is 
as&erted  of  him,  since  the  latter  merely  refers  to  the  highest  personification  of 
evil,  a  personification  which  comes  to  the  light  in  a  historical  person,  and  is 
described  by  I  Si*4f.  r.  itfimfr,,  i  eivt/tcg.  Cf.,  against  this  opinion,  also  Gess,  who 
himael/  thinks  only  of  a  false  prophet  of  Gentile-Christian  libertinism  (ii.  p. 
64--67)^  whose  followers  are  meant  in  ii.  7,  and  himself  in  ver.  3. 
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a  head  in  the  pseudo-Messiah  himself,  and  that  he  would  in 
this  way  imitate  the  true  Messiah  with  His  divine  m^Tfl/^W 
The  avofio^,  who  for  this  very  reason  cannot  be  thought  of  as 
a  Eoman  emperor,  will  perform  lying  wonders  by  the  power 
of  Satan  (2,  ii  9),  in  order  thereby  to  seduce  those,  who  have 
not  received  the  truth,  to  believe  a  lie,  and  so  become  ripe  for 
the  approaching  judgment  of  God  (w.  10-12). 

(d)  The  pseudo-Messiali  could  only  be  thought  of  as  the  hero 
of  the  Jewish  revolution,  whose  outbreak  Christ,  according  to 
§  33,  5,  already  foresaw.  He  must  proclaim  the  Messianic 
kingdom  in  the  sense  of  fleshly  Judaism,  and  win  the  dominion 
of  the  world  for  the  elect  nation,  in  order  that  he  might  then 
extend  his  work  of  temptation  over  the  whole  world.  It  is 
true  there  still  stood  in  his  way  a  great  obstacle,  viz.  the 
Roman  world-power  and  its  civil  government  As  this  had 
already  repeatedly  protected  the  apostle  against  the  attacks 
and  accusations  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  populace  which  was 
roused  to  fanaticism  by  them  (Acts  xvii  5-9,  xviii.  12-16, 
cf.  also  xvi.  37-39),  so  ho  saw  in  it  (2,  ii  6  :  to  Karexov),  or 
in  its  representative,  the  Eoman  emperor  (ver.  7 :  6  Kari'yw), 
the  dam  which  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of 
Jewish  anti-Christianity,  and  which  was  to  remain  standing  in 
its  way  till  the  time  appointed  (ver.  7)  for  its  revelation  (ver.  8). 
Kot  until  the  Jewish  revolution  had,  under  its  Messiah,  who 
was  equipped  with  Satanic,  and  therefore  with  superhuman 
powers,  overthrown  this  rampart,  did  nothing  more  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  full  unfolding  and  dominion  of  the  anti- 
Christian  principle  ;  not  until  then  had  the  world  become  ripe 
for  the  judgment  of  Christ  who  was  coming  from  heaven. 
The  coming  of  Christ  {irapovcria,  1,  ii.  19,  iil  13,  iv.  15,  v. 
23  ;  2,  iL  1,  as  in  James,  §  57,  c)  necessarily  takes  place,  when 
once  the  development  of  sin  in  Antichrist  has  reached  the 
highest  point.  The  coming  of  Antichrist,  wliich  is  purposely 
denoted  by  the  same  word,  seeing  that  it  is  the  Satanic 
counterfeit  of  the  expected  coming  of  the  true  Messiah  to 
complete  the  kingdom  of  God  (2,  ii  9),  is  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  latter.  The  judgment  can  be  no  longer 
delayed,  when  once  the  measure  of  guilt  has  become  full ;  the 
coming  of  Christ  must  destroy  His  counterfeit.  For  that 
purpose  there  is  no  need  of  a  special  battle ;    He  slays  him 
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with  the  breath  of  His  mouth  (of.  Isa.  xi  4),  and  annihilates 
him  by  the  mere  appearance  of  His  coming  (2,  ii  8).  No 
doubt  the  day  of  this  final  catastrophe  remains  uncertain, 
because  it  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night  (1,  v.  2,  cfl  Matt 
xziv.  43) ;  but  as  Jesus  held  out  the  prospect  of  His  return 
even  during  the  current  generation  (§  33,  a),  so  Paul  also 
hopes  to  witness  the  day  of  the  coming  along  with  the 
majority  of  the  Church,  since  he  identifies  those  who  are  still 
li\ing  with  him,  on  the  whole,  with  the  irep^Ketirofj^evoL 
(1,  iv.  15,  17).'  The  excitement  of  men's  minds  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  an  excitement  which  had  almost  reached  the  point  of 
fanaticism,  and  which  it  was  only  with  dif&culty  that  he  could 
suppress  (1,  v.  1-3  ;  2,  iL  2,  iii  6-15),  shows  suflSdently  with 
what  emphasis  Paul  had  proclaimed  the  nearness  of  the  return 
of  Christ 

§  64.   The  Parousia  and  the  Completion  of  Salvation. 

Christ  comes  down  from  heaven  in  divine  glory  and  accom- 
panied by  angels,  as  He  Himself  has  prophesied,  (b)  The  day 
of  the  Parousia  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the  divine  judg- 
ment of  wrath  brings  eternal  destruction  upon  all  the  godless, 
(c)  Those  Christians  who  have  died,  however,  will,  after  being 
raised  up,  be  gathered  together  along  with  the  survivors  to 
the  coming  Lord,  (d)  Then  commences  their  enduring  life  in 
His  fellowship  and  in  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  of 
God. 

(a)  In  §  63  we  have  already  repeatedly  met  with  echoes  of 
Jesus'  words  of  prophecy,  and  although  it  is  only  in  1,  iv.  15 

'  Tlie  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  clear  state  of  the  case  by  means  of  exegesis 
(cf.  Holemann,  Heue  BibeUtudien,  Leipzig  1858-1866 ;  and,  against  him, 
Theoiog,  LiteraturblaU,  1858,  No.  45)  are  always  supporting  themselves  with 
the  ai^gumeut  that  Paul  could  not  assume  that  no  more  of  them  would  die  before 
the  Parousia.  But  this  assumption  is  not  implied  even  in  the  right  conception 
of  his  words  ;  for  even  according  to  it  they  are  not  at  all  meant  to  answer  the 
question,  who  will  witness  the  Parousia ;  they  only  assert  with  respect  to  the 
present  generation,  as  contrasted  with  those  that  have  fallen  asleep,  what  he  has 
to  say  regarding  those  who  will  see  it.  Whoever,  therefore,  of  the  present 
generation  dies  (possibly  even  himself),  will  then  be  one  of  the  ittfin^ivTtt  ;  but 
without  the  presupposition  that  he  and  the  majority  of  the  Church  would  not 
die,  Fiaul  could  never,  by  means  of  the  n/nTf,  have  appb'ed  to  himself  and  his 
contemporaiies  that  which  he  has  to  say  of  the  oi  l^£ms. 
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that  he  expressly  appeals  to  a  word  of  the  Lord^  the  description 
which  Paul  gives  of  the  return  of  Christ  is  plainly  hased 
upon  His  discourse  regarding  His  Parousia.  Quite  in  Uie 
spirit  of  the  prophecy  of  Christ  he  taught  the  Thessalonians 
to  look  for  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  (1,  i  10 ;  cf.  iv.  16: 
KaTafii^aeTcu  air*  ovpavov;  2,  i  7),  and  in  1,  iv.  17  it  is 
assumed  that  He  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mark  xiv. 
62).  The  glory  of  His  might  in  which  He  is  then  glorified 
(2,  i  9,  10)  is  none  other  than  the  glory  of  His  Father  (Mark 
viii  38  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  30),  in  which  He  is  to  appear  on  the 
occasion  of  His  return ;  and  seeing  that,  although  the  Jesus 
who  is  exalted  to  be  Kvpio^  already  possesses  this  glory  (2,  ii 
14),  it  is  then  that  it  is  to  be  first  revealed,  the  Parousia  is 
called  the  aTroKakvyjrif:  rov  tcvpiov  'Irjaov  (L  7;  cf.  §  5  0,  c).  In 
this  divine  glory  He  is,  as  in  the  prophecy  of  Christ  (§  19,  i), 
the  Lord  of  the  angels ;  these  accompany  Him  as  the  executors 
of  His  decrees  (2,  i.  7),  and  are  called  His  holy  ones  (1,  iii  13; 
2,  i.  10,  after  Dan.  iv.  10).  According  to  1,  iv.  16,  the 
return  takes  place  upon  a  word  of  command  given  by  God, 
while  an  archangel  calls  together  the  angels  to  form  the 
retinue  of  Christ,  and  the  trump  of  God  (cf.  Matt  xxiv.  31) 
announces  to  the  whole  world  the  coming  of  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord. 

(b)  That  the  day  of  the  return  is  the  day  of  judgment,  is 
already  evident  from  this,  that  the  wishes  of  tlie  apostle  for 
the  completion  of  the  sanctification  of  his  readers  are  every- 
where expressed  in  view  of  the  Parousia  (1,  iii.  13,  v.  23;  ct 
ii.  19).  From  the  connection  of  2,  ii.  1,  2,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Old  Testament  designation  of  the  great  Messianic  day 
of  judgment  (17  i^fiipa  rov  Kvpiov:  Joel  ii.  30,  31 ;  Acts  il  19, 
20  ;  cf.  §  40,  c^)  is  transferred  to  it  (cf.  also  1,  v.  2 ;  ver.  4: 
17  i^fiipa ;  2,  i.  10  :  ^  rjpApaiKeivn).  The  annihilation  of  Anti- 
christ (§  63,  (2)  is  nothing  else  than  the  first  act  of  this 
judgment.  Christ  appears  that  day  in  flaming  fire  (2,  i  8 : 
ii;  TTvpX  ^\oy6<:),  ie.  in  the  symbol  of  the  divine  judgment  of 
wrath  (1,  i.  10,  v.  9  ;  cf.  §  34,  d),  as  the  one  who  takes  ven- 
geance {€kBiko<;)  upon  the  godlessness  and  wickedness  of  the 
Gentiles  (2,  i.  8 ;  cf.  1,  iv.  6),  upon  their  careless  and  secure 
worldly  life  (1,  v.  3  ;  cf  Matt.  xxiv.  37-39  ;  see  §  33,  c),  as 
well  as  upon  their  unbelief  (2,  i.  8,  ii.  1 2)  and  hostility  to  the 
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Gospel  (2,  L  6).  As  the  judge  of  the  world  He  brings  an 
eternal  destruction  upon  all  the  godless  (2,  i  9  :  SkeOpov 
oiiviov ;  cf.  1,  v.  3),  a  destruction  which  is  also  called  aTreoXeta 
(2,  ii  3>  10),  as  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  in  James 
(§  34,  e,  57,  d).  Once  it  is  described,  in  general,  as  0}uy^i<;, 
'  in  order  to  set  forth,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  original  apostles  (§  32,  d,  51,  d, 
57,  h),  the  equivalence  of  the  righteous  recompense  of  God  in 
the  very  expression  (2,  i.  6,  7)} 

(c)  According  to  §  62,  a,  it  is  to  those  who  are  found  blame- 
less at  His  coming  that  Christ  brings  salvation  from  this 
destruction  which  is  threatened  in  the  judgment  (1,  iil  13, 
V.  23).  It  is  plain  that,  in  his  first  missionary  preaching, 
Panl  had,  no  more  than  Christ  and  the  original  apostles 
(§  34,  b,  50,  c,  footnote  5),  spoken  expressly  of  the  fate 
of  the  dead,  feeing  that  he  still  hoped  to  live  to  see  the 
Parottsia  along  with  all  the  faithful  (§  63,  d).  Hence  the 
first  cases  of  death  in  the  young  Church  at  Tbessalonica  had 
given  rise  to  the  apprehension  (1,  iv.  13)  that  the  dead  would 
eitiier  not  at  all  be  partakers  of  this  salvation,  or  not  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  survivors,  but  that  the  latter  would  rather 
have  some  advantage  over  the  former.     Now  Paul  refers  them, 

^  Since  the  doable-dded  recompense  which  Christ  is  to  bring  to  the  ikl^nm 
M  well  as  to  the  $X4^ftifu  is  expressly  described  as  that  which  is  Vt»m§9  vmpi  eif , 
^  righteous  jadgment  of  God  (Ter.  5)  most  consist  in  this  same  donble-sided 
equivalent  recompense,  a  recompense  which  brings  to  the  former  the  ixjy^n 
^hich  they  have  brought  upon  others,  and  to  the  latter  relief  from  that  which 
^ey  suffer.      It  is  in  vain  that,  in  opposition  to  this,  Ritschl  (iL  p.  113  f.) 
*Qek8  to  maintain  his  false  conception  of  the  idea  of  iautit^vpti  (cf.  §  50,  d,  foot- 
note 8) ;  for  not  only  through  the  prominence  given  to  this  equiyalence  in  ver.  6, 
but  also  directly  in  Ter.  8  f.,  the  fate  of  the  ixifinrtt  in  this  jadgment  is  described 
M  a/mnuAment  and  not  as  "  a  means  for  the  completion  of  the  salvation  of  the 
^Xtfiifutm ; "  and,  indeed,  this  consummation  is  thought  of  as  an  exaltation  into 
^he  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  as  altogether  independent  of  that  punishment. 
^e  ine$§  which  is  promised  them  as  a  recompense  is  not  even  described  as  a 
^eUrerance  from  those  that  afiBict  them.    For  the  very  reason,  however,  that,  as 
Hitachi  remarks  in  note  7,  their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  God  itself  is  not 
tboo^t  of  as  a  recompense  (and  therefore  not  as  a  judicial  act),  the  righteous- 
iieaa  of  the  divine  judgment  cannot  come  into  consideration  at  all  as  **  the 
eonsisteiit  behayiour  which  guarantees  the  completion  of  salvation  to  the  pious  ; " 
and  that  the  recompense  of  the  /x/iStfvTif  is  mentioned  first,  ''although  the 
mtereat  of  the  pious  is,  primarily,  in  their  own  fate,"  only  shows  how,  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostle,  it  is  the  recompense  of  punishment  that  is  mainly  implied 
in  the  idea  of  the  )<««/«  xfi^tf. 
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in  ver.  15,  to  the  word  of  Christ,  according  to  which  all  His 
elect  will  be  gathered  together  around  Him  at  His  return 
(Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  cf.  §  33,  c).  To  this  end  the  Christians  who 
are  dead  will  then  rise  first  (ver.  16).  The  irpSnov  is  by  no 
means  meant  to  contrast  this  resurrection  with  a  seooiid 
general  resurrection,  which  would  be  separated  from  the  fiist 
by  a  thousand  years'  reign.  It  rather  appears  from  the  con- 
text that  what  is  to  be  made  prominent  by  it  is  only,  that,  bf 
this  resurrection,  the  dead  will  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
survivors,  before  the  hour  of  blessedness  has  struck  for  Qa 
latter,  and  that  therefore  these  can  in  no  wise  precede  the 
former  (ver.  15).  Then  the  survivors,  along  with  the  dead  who 
have  been  thus  raised  up,  will  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  and 
borne  into  the  air,  in  order  to  meet  the  Lord  who  is  descending 
from  heaven  (ver.  17).  Nothing,  however,  is  indicated  as 
yet  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  earthly  bodies  are  made 
capable  of  such  an  emancipation  from  the  limits  of  the  earthlj 
life.  Thus,  then,  there  is  eflTected  that  gathering  together  of 
the  elect  unto  Christ  (2,  ii  1 :  riii&v  iiriai/paywytf  hr  airm\ 
with  which  their  salvation  from  the  world,  which  is  delivered 
up  to  destruction,  as  well  as  their  greatest  blessedness, 
commences. 

{d)  The  life,  which  the  saved  attain  to  according  to  the 
preaching  of  the  original  apostles  (§  50,  c,  57,  rf;  cf.  §  34,  ?^), 
is  here  more  particularly  described  as  an  enduring  (Trarron) 
life  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  (1,  iv.  17).  So  certainly  as 
we  believe  that  Jesus  has  risen  again  from  the  dead,  will  God 
through  this  Jesus,  who  has  risen  again,  and  who  has  thereby 
been  exalted  to  be  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  one  day  bring 
with  Him  those  who  are  fallen  asleep  (ver.  14).  From  this 
it  naturally  follows  that  they  will  then  find  themselves  in  a 
condition  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  exalted  Christ 
Wliere  God  will  bring  them  is  not  said.  But  as  it  is  by  no 
means  indicated  that  Jesus  leaves  His  heavenly  dwelling- 
place  at  tlie  Pai'ousia,  in  order  to  receive  dominion  in  an 
eartlily  kingdom,  ver.  17  can  only  be  understood  to  mean 
that  they  will  be  brought  to  meet  the  Lord,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fetching  Him  down  to  earth,  but  to  be  led  home  by 
Him.  And  since  the  dead  and  the  living  are  one  day  to  hve 
together  with  Him  (v.  10),  the  former,  however,  being  raised 
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up  by  a  Tesanrection  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Christ  (iv.  14),  and  therefore  not  to  an  earthly,  but  to  a 
heaTenly  life,  every  thought  of  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ  is 
excluded ;  here  too,  rather,  the  completed  kingdom  of  God,  to 
which  believers  are  called  (1,  ii.  12;  2,  i.  5),  is  plainly  conceived 
of  as  a  heavenly  kingdom  such  as  Christ  had  held  out  the  pro- 
spect of  (§  34,  a;  cf.  the  fiaaCkela  of  James,  §  57,  rf,  and  the 
mKtfpovofjiia  of  Peter,  §  50,  c).  It  is  there  also,  accordingly, 
that  they  attain  to  participation  in  the  divine  glory  (1,  ii.  12), 
or  in  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Christ  (2,  ii.  14),  as  in  Peter. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  Paul  has  here  abeady 
worked  out  the  idea  of  Bo^a,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
original  apostolic  preaching  (cf.  §  50,  c,  note  5),  in  the  more 
definite  manner  in  which  this  is  done  in  his  later  system. 


SECTION   II. 

THE  DOCTBINAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  FOUR  GREAT  DOCTRINAL 

AND  CONTROVERSIAL  EPISTLES. 

CHAPTER    II. 

UNIVERSAL    SINFULNESS. 

§  65.  Human  and  Divine  Righteousness. 

From  his  Pharisaic  past  Paul  had  already  brought  with 
him  the  view,  according  to  which  everytliing  depends  in 
religion  upon  the  realization  of  righteousness.  (6)  Eighteous- 
aess,  however,  is  that  condition  of  man  in  which  he  corre- 
sponds with  the  rule  of  the  truth  or  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
is  revealed  in  the  law.  (c)  The  righteousness  of  God  consists 
in  this,  that,  without  respect  of  persons.  He  judges  and  recom- 
penses man  according  to  his  doing,  (d)  The  summum  bonum, 
which  He  bestows  wherever  righteousness  has  been  realized, 
is  the  life  which  has  no  end. 
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(a)  That  it  was  through  the  exalted  Christ  alone  tlnk 
salvation  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  judgment,  and  that  ihii 
salvation  was  assured  to  him  ever  since  God  had,  in  i 
wonderful  manner,  converted  him  to  believe  in  His  Son, — fln 
was  the  saving  fact  from  which  the  development  of  As 
Christian  consciousness  of  Paul,  as  well  as  his  preaching  d 
the  gospel,  started.  But  since  we  saw  that,  in  his  eariiert 
preaching  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  the  question  as  to  th 
manner,  in  which  such  a  salvation  through  Christ  had  becono 
possible  and  necessary,  was  still  kept  altogether  in  the  bad[- 
ground  (§61,  rf),  it  is  only  gradually  that,  in  the  development 
of  his  consciousness,  the  need  of  a  complete  answer  to  tUi 
question  will  have  made  itself  felt;  and  since  the  form  of 
teaching,  which  he  has  coined  in  this  respect,  is  manifestly 
conditioned  by  his  opposition  to  the  Judaistic  movement,  it  is 
very  natural  to  assume  tliat  it  was  in  his  conflicts  with  tbt 
movement  that  Paul  iirst  gave  his  teaching  its  characteiistie 
shape.  Now  it  is  true  that  even  the  Judaistic  movement  did 
not  deny  that  it  was  through  Christ  that  salvation  w«8 
brought;  but  by  making  participation  in  that  salvati<m 
dependent,  for  the  Gentiles,  upon  their  incorporation  with  the 
people  of  the  promise,  an  incorporation  which  had  to  be 
purchased  by  the  acceptance  of  circumcision  and  the  law,  it 
was  always  giving  fresh  support  to  the  idea  that  salvation  was 
somehow  or  other  also  brought  about  by  a  human  perfonn- 
ance,  while  I'aul  had  from  the  first  received  and  proclaimed  it 
as  a  gift  of  free  divine  grace.  In  order  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  such  an  aberration,  the  question  had  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed,  upon  what  the  salvation  and  destruction  of  man  in 
the  judgment  really  depended;  for,  from  the  answer  that  was 
given  to  this  question,  it  must  then  further  appear,  whether 
the  condition  of  eternal  salvation  is  to  be  satisfied  or  not  by 
a  human  performance,  and  whether  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  has  satisfied  it  still  leaves  room  for  any  human  per- 
formance whatever.  If,  in  his  earliest  preaching  as  an  apostle 
to  the  Centiles,  Paul  could  simply  count  upon  their  conscience 
bearing  him  testimony,  when  he  assumed  the  lost  condition  of 
all  men  in  view  of  the  approaching  judgment,  he  must  now 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  question,  how  such  » 
wretched  condition   has  been  brought  about,  and  why  it  is 
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that  man  cannot  himself  perform  that  which  is  necessary  for 
Jua  salvation.  If  he  could  formerly  simply  assume  that  it  was 
through  the  Christ,  the  proclamation  of  whom  in  the  gospel 
"vas  to  lead  the  Gentiles  to  the  way  of  deliverance,  that  salva- 
tion must  also  be  grounded,  it  must  now  be  more  particularly 
shown,  in  how  far  salvation  was  grounded  through  Him  in 
Bach  a  manner  as  was  sufBcient  and  excluded  all  other  means, 
and  also  how  thereby  that  was  effected  which  men  could  not 
effect  for  themselves.  The  idea,  however,  around  which  the 
whole  of  this  further  development  of  the  Pauline  theology  turns, 
b  the  idea  of  righteousness ;  it  is  in  it,  therefore,  that  that 
Eondamental  condition  of  salvation  must  lie.^  Yet  Paul  has 
by  no  means  formed  this  idea  himself.  Even  the  polemic 
which  Jesus  made  upon  the  Pharisaic  mode  of  interpreting 
Scripture  (Matt.  v.  20)  shows  that  they  gave  special  attention 
fco  the  question  of  righteousness.  Paul  had  brought  this  idea 
vriih  him  from  his  Pharisaic  past ;  even  as  a  Pharisee  he  had 
busied  himself  specially  with  the  question,  how  man  could 
attain  to  righteousness;  and,  to  him,  this  had  not  been  a 
question  of  the  school,  but  a  question  of  life.  To  him  the 
idea  of  righteousness  was  no  idea  formed  by  reflection,  it  was 
the  received  expression  for  that  which  his  deepest  religious 
need  desired.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  once  reflected  more 
particularly  upon  the  grounding  of  salvation  in  Christ,  the  only 
question  for  him  to  consider  could  only  be,  why  man  does  not 
possess  and  cannot  attain  to  righteousness  of  himself,  and  in  how 
far  it  is  to  be  attained  through  Christ  and  through  Him  alone. 

^  Certainly  we  cannot  say  with  Baur  (p.  132)  that  Paul  has  defined  the  nature 
of  religion  by  means  of  this  term,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  subsume 
Judaism  and  Christianity  under  a  higher  idea,  and  so  contrast  them  with  one 
Another.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  term  denotes  for  him  the  highest 
t^eligions-ethical  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  every  religion  must  ultimately 
ttrive  after,  because  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  its  realization  that  man  knows 
Iiimself  to  be  standing  in  that  right  relation  to  God  which  guarantees  his  salva- 
tion. According  to  the  context  of  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
|»rimary  meaning  of  the  verse  is  only,  that  that  which  is  of  importance  is  not 
t]ie  poMession  or  want  of  circumcision  per  se,  but  only  that  each  one  fulfils  the 
Comiiiaiidment  of  God,  according  as  it  bids  him  continue  in  the  concrete  relation- 
a]iip0  of  his  life  circumcised  or  uncircumcised  (vv.  17,  18) ;  but  inasmuch  as 
cizcnmcision  and  xincircumcision  are  so  often,  for  the  apostle,  expressions  for  the 
two  pre-Christian  religions,  he  could  not  state  the  proposition  so  generally,  if 
t|ie  tlioiigfat  were  foreign  to  him,  that  the  aim  of  every  religion  is  ultimately  the 
tulfilling  of  the  divine  will,  f.e.,  however,  the  realizing  of  righteousness. 
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(b)  Paul  nowhere  explains  the  meaning  of  the  tenn 
righteousness ;  he  assumes  it  as  known  and  granted.  It  is 
altogether  vain,  however,  to  seek  to  explain  it  by  means  of 
the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  BiKaioavvfj,  as  even  Schmid 
does  (ii  p.  241  [K  Tr.  p.  430]);  the  origin  of  the  idea  is 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  pTJ  or  *^ 
denotes,  first  of  all  in  the  physical  sense,  that  which  is 
straight,  normal  In  Lev.  xix.  36,  fnv  ^jrite,  piv  ^3K  an 
right  balances  and  weights ;  in  Ps.  xxiiL  3,  P^  ^fPP  are 
right,  straight  paths;  and  in  Joel  ii  23,  Gkxl  gives  the  rain 
^^lf?>  i-^'  according  to  a  normal  measure.  Applied  to  that 
which  is  moral,  the  word  denotes  the  normal  character  of 
moral  conduct  Looked  at  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
however,  the  rule  of  moral  conduct  is  not  the  nature  of  man 
himself  or  his  relation  to  other  men,  but  the  nature  or  wiU  of 
God  and  man's  relation  to  Him.  He  alone  is  rigliteous,  vbo 
is  righteous  in  the  judgment  of  God  (Bom.  ii.  13:  Biium 
irapa  &€^ ;  c£  2  Thess.  L  6 :  hiicatov  iraph  0€^).  BighteoQS- 
ness,  therefore,  is  not  an  individual  virtue,  in  accordance  widi 
which  we  give,  in  word  and  deed,  to  each  man  that  which  is 
his  due ;  it  is  the  quality  or  condition  of  man  in  which  he 
corresponds  with  the  rule  of  the  divine  wilL^  So  DeuL  \i.  25 
already  explains  the  meaning  of  the  term  n^y ;  so  we  found 
it  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (§  24,  a),  in  Peter  and  James 
(§  45,  c,  53, 1).  But  while  here  the  pious  men  of  the  OU 
Testament  are  throughout  called  SIkcuol,  without  its  beii^ 
thereby  assumed  that  their  religious-ethical  life  was  of  an 
absolutely  normal  character,  Paul,  who  had  already  learned  in 
his  Pharisaic  past  to  seek  the  essence  of  salvation-bringing 
righteousness  in  the  most  painful  fulfilling  of  the  divine  will, 
has  given  the  term  a  more  precise  dogmatic  meaning,  and, 
with  the  term  so  defined,  has  then  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  way  of  obtaining  salvation.  If,  however,  the  question  is 
as  to  the  absolutely  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will, 
then  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  the  truth,  is  of  primary  import- 

^  In  Rom.  vi.  13  the  antithesis  of  iiMat$n9fi  is  «^i»/«  ;  and  although  this  inffd, 
along  with  others  from  the  same  root,  is  also  nsed  of  unrighteousness  in  the 
narrower  sense  (Gal.  iv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  8 ;  2  CJor.  xii  18,  vii.  2),  it  nsotDr 
stands,  in  the  comprehensive  sense,  for  the  opposite  of  that  normal  condition 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  6,  vi.  1,  9 ;  Rom.  i.  18,  29,  ii.  8 ;  cf.  2  These,  ii  10,  12). 
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Qce.'  Now,  however,  the  Jews  possess  a  copied  representa- 
;on  (jjMpjxoai,^)  of  the  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  law  (Bom. 
.  20)  with  its  ordinances  (ii  26,  viii  4),  inasmuch  as  it 
caches  them  to  know  the  normative  will  of  God,  and  to 
rove  thereby  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  (ii  18 ; 
f.  xiL  2).  Accordingly,  the  truth  which  is  revealed  in  the 
iw  states,  in  conformity  with  the  divine  will,  what  is  good 
ud  evil,  in  order  that,  in  consequence  of  its  demand,  the 
>rmer  may  be  done.^  In  the  estimation  of  him  who  had 
een  a  Pharisee,  and  who  looked  specially  at  the  legal  side 
[  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  righteousness  was  to  be 
ttained  only  by  the  doing  of  the  good  which  is  described  in 
he  law  as  the  will  of  Grod,  just  as,  in  his  opinion,  even  the 
emnant  of  morality,  which  is  to  be  found  in  heathendom,  is 
L  voyew  ra  row  vofiov  (Bom.  ii.   14).     It  is  by  no  means 

'  The  troth  in  the  abeolate  sense  is  that  which  we  really  know  of  Gk>d  and 
firine  things  in  consequence  of  revelation,  and  therefore  in  an  authentic 
Bnmer.  Thus,  in  Rom.  L  25,  ii  AxMua  t$v  ei«v  stands  for  the  true  nature  of 
Qod  as  known  in  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  nature  (cf.  L  18 :  fi  kxMiut 
aonplj) ;  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  10,  12,  18,  QaL  v.  7,  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  vL  7,  li  itxMua 
iithe  substance  of  the  divine  wiU  relating  to  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel 
(cf.  6al.  iL  5,  14 :  n  itXni.  t«v  tvmyytxUu),  Elsewhere  li  kXniua  likewise  denotes 
the  agreement  of  a  matter  of  fact  with  a  statement  or  a  judgment  (2  Cor.  xii.  6, 
vil  14 ;  Bom.  ix.  1 ;  cf.  Rom.  ii  2),  corresponding  with  the  adjective  itXnitvit 
(1  Thess.  L  9),  or,  conversely,  the  agreement  of  a  human  statement  with  the 
n»stter  of  fact,  f.c.  subjective  truthfulness  (1  Cor.  v.  8 ;  2  Cor.  vii  14,  xL  10 ; 
Bom.  iii  7,  xv.  8),  corresponding  with  the  adjective  aXninf  (2  Cor.  vi.  8 ;  Rom. 
iil  4).  If  now,  to  the  apostle,  the  principal  matter  in  religion  is  not  any 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will, 
inaimuch  as  its  fulfilment  produces  righteousness,  then,  to  him,  the  leading 
import  of  all  truth  will  be  the  substance  of  this  divine  will,  and  thus  the  truth 
am  be  thou^t  of  as  an  ethical  principle,  as  the  rule  of  righteousness.  In  this 
MBse  m9iiiu9  if  iiXnium.  Stands  opposed  to  wiUi^tu  v^  Htni^  (in  the  com- 
[irehensive  sense,  Rom.  ii.  8 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xiii.  6),  and  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  8  it  is  the 
rath  which  is  realized  by  ri  »«a«v  wh%79  (ver.  7  ssr^iTy  »«»«» t^niiij, 

*  This  mare  general  description  of  that  which  makes  up  the  contents  of  right- 
OQiiueB  is  ffonnd  1^  no  means  unfrequently.  Paul  speaks  of  the  doing  of  that 
iiich  is  good  (tj  kymi'n.  Gal.  vi.  10  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Rom.  ii.  10,  viL  19,  ix.  11, 
iii  8 ;  dl  Rom.  xii  9,  21 ;  1  Thess.  v.  15)  or  honourable  (t«  »aXo,  Gal.  vi.  9 ; 
Cor.  xiii  7  ;  Rom.  vii  18,  21 ;  cf.  Gai  iv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  viii  21 ;  Rom.  xii  17; 
Thess.  T.  21 ;  2TheaB.  iii  18),  zn^oitfymiyiaA  (2 Cor.  ix.  8 ;  Rom.  ii  7,  xui  3; 

Then,  ii  17).     On  tho  other  hand,  ct  the  analogous  expressions :  ^«vX«v 

f£^0%t9  (Rom.  ix.  11)  or  t«  w^nifiv  (Rom.  xii  9 ;  cf.  Gal.  i  4  ;  1  Thess.  v.  22), 

\  mmnit  wmu» (2  CoT.  V.  10,  xiii.  7 ;  Rom.  ii.  9,  iii.  8,  vii  19,  xiii  4, 10;  cf. 

Got.  X.  a  »ii.  5 ;  Rom.  xii  17,  21,  xiv.  20,  xvi  19 ;  1  Thess.  v.  16),  tfy^ 

c»#f  (Rom.  xiii  3). 
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implied  in  this  that  righteousness  is  conceived  of  only  as  m 
external  performance  as   distinguished  from  the   dispositi 
(cf.  Keuss,  ii.  p.  22  [E.  Tr.  ii.  p.  18]) — a  perversity  which 
no  doubt,  in  the  practice,  but  by  no  means  in  the  princi| 
of  Pharisaism;  but  it  is  implied  that  it  is  looked  at  as 
righteousness  which  is  to  be  realized  by  a  human  perform 
and  to  be  attained  by  a  definite  course  of  conduct 

(c)  It  is  only  in  Eom.  iii  5  that,  for  reasons  which  lie 
the  context,  the  term  SiKaioavm)  is  so  applied  by  Paul  to 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  it  denotes  the  normal  behavi 
in  general*  But  even  here  it  by  no  means  denotes  " 
consistency  of  God's  way  of  acting  "  in  ahstracto,  and  still 
in  its  one-sided  reference  to  the  men  who  are  appointed 
salvation  (Eitschl,  iL  p.  115) ;  it  denotes  the  character  of 
behaviour  as  corresponding  with  the  rule  set  up  by 
Since  this,  however,  is  really  self-evident,  the  righteousness 
God  is  usually  spoken  of  only  in  reference  to  the  fact 
in  His  judgment  of  men,  and  in  His  behaviour  towards  thi 
He  binds  Himself  to  the  rule  of  justice  which  He  has  set 
(cf  §  50,  d,  footnote  6),  i.e.  it  is  thought  of  almost  exdusiTi 
as  judicial,  as  is  also  most  frequently  the  case  in  the  01 
Testament  (Ps.  vii.  11,  ix.  4;  Jer.  xi.  20;  cf.  Ps.  xcvii.  % 
Ixxxix.  14).  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  (Acts 
xvii.  31).  It  is  not  because  "  He  visits  the  unrighteous  al» 
with  His  wrath,  instead  of  leading  all  men  to  salvation  bf 
His  righteousness"  (Eitschl,  ii  p.  115),  but  because  the  ub- 
righteousness  of  men  only  contributes  to  the  establishing  rf 
the  righteousness  of  God,  and  is  thus  in  keeping  with  the 

*  In  Rom.  iii.  4,  viz.,  the  point  in  question  is  that,  by  keeping  His  word  even 
though  men  are  unfaithful,  God  proves  Himself  to  be  true  (cf.  ver.  7  :  i  ixih^ 
vov  eifly),  while  every  one  who  maintains  that  the  unfaithfulness  of  men  conM 
do  away  with  the  faithfulness  of  God  is  made  a  liar.  In  this  case,  therefoie, 
the  unfaithfulness  of  men  only  contributes  to  the  manifesting  of  the  faithfal* 
ness  of  God  under  the  severest  test ;  and  since,  in  ver.  5,  the  former  is  lookid 
at  under  the  general  point  of  view  of  c2/»i«,  the  latter  is,  by  way  of  contniti 
called  ^tM,%i»9vyyi,  because  truthfulness,  or  the  keeping  of  his  word,  is,  in  the  ctM 
of  man,  a  part  of  his  moral  normal  behaviour.  Here,  however,  the  transferenoi 
of  this  idea  to  God  was  natural  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  th0 
|)assage  quoted  in  ver.  4  (Ps.  Ii.  4),  God  was,  with  a  daring  anthropomorphiBiii 
represented,  as  it  were,  as  an  accused  person  who  is  found  innocent  (righteous) 
in  the  judgment,  and  therefore  comes  forth  from  it  as  a  conqueror.  £v80 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  humotim  and  vrUnt  are  by  no  means  treated  &i 
synonyms,  as  Ritschl  (ii  p.  115)  maintains. 
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lighest  rule  set  up  by  Himself,  according  to  which  every- 
thing  which  men  do    is    to   serve  His  purposes,  that  the 
question  arises  in  Eom.  iii.  5,  whether  it  is  not  unrighteous 
in  God  to  visit  them  with  the  wrath  which  falls  upon  those 
'who  oppose  His  purposes.     Nor  is  it  upon  the  assumption  that 
**  the  wrath  of  God  is  required  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  " 
that  Paul  bases  the  negation  of  this  question ;   but  on  the 
assumption  that  only  the  righteous  one  can  judge  the  world, 
and  that  it  is    acknowledged   that  God  will  do  so,  he,  in 
ver.  6,  A  priori,  strikes  down  every  doubt  as  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.     It  would  be  a  contradiction  if,  in  giving  judg- 
ment, the  judge  were  not  bound  by  the  same  rule  by  which 
He  has,  as  lawgiver,  bound  man.     For  this  there  is  required, 
first,  negatively,  that  He  has  no  respect  of  persons  (cf.  Lev. 
xix.  15),  i.e,  takes  no  account  of  any  condition  of  the  person 
who  is  to  be  judged,  that  does  not  stand  in  connection  with 
the   subject   of  the  judgment  (Gal.   ii   6  :    Trpoa-ayTrov   0€O9 
i^pdyrrov  ov  Xafi/Sdvec;  cf.  Eom.  ii   11 ;  CoL  iii.  25;  Eph. 
vi  9) ;  positively,  that  His  judgment  is  Kara  aXrideiav  (Rom. 
iL  2),  i.e,  in  conformity  with  the  real  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
real  matter  of  fact  of   righteousness  is   constituted  by  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will.*     The  righteousness  of 
God  will  therefore  show  itself  in  this,  that  He  bears  Himself 
in  one  way  towards  him  who  is  found  BUaio^;  according  to 
this  criterion,  and  in  another  way  towards  the  aBiKo^; ;  it  is  ex- 
pressly described  as  the  essence  of  the  divineBiKaioKpi<ria(yev.  5), 
that  He  renders  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  (ver.  6).^ 

*  God  can  therefore  take  no  account  of  the  circumstance  that  man  bears 
himself  as  a  friend  of  the  divine  will  by  his  Mfimv ;  He  can  take  notice  only  of 
what  man  does  (Rom.  ii.  1,  2).  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  righteous  in  the 
judgment  of  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  will  be  justified  (yer.  13).  Here  it 
is  plain  from  the  parallelism  that  Immtovf  (=  p^VH,  £x.  xxiii.  7)  stands  sensu 

fartnti  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  4  after  Ps.  Ii.  4)  for  the  judgment  of  God,  whereby  He 
dedares  one  to  be  )«M<«f,  as  in  Matt,  xii  37  and  in  James  (§  53,  h).  The  con- 
denmation  pronounced  by  God  stands  opposed  to  this  justification  (*araxft/jut^ 
Rom«  T.  16,  18,  viii.  1 ;  uarMfiuif,  1  Cor.  xi.  32 ;  nmrixftrtf,  2  Cor.  iii.  9) ;  for 
this  condemnation  »^//a«,  which  stands  literally  8ensu  medio  (Rom.  v.  16),  is 
also  often  used  (Gal.  v.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  34  ;  Rom.  ii.  2,  3,  iii.  8,  xiii.  2 ;  cf. 
Mfimt,  9en8U  medio:  1  Cor.  v.  13 ;  Rom.  ii  16,  iii.  6 ;  more  frequently  seMu 
mah:  1  Cor.  xi.  31,  32 ;  Rom.  ii.  3,  12,  iii.  7  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  12). 

'  In  consequence  of  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  righteousness,  Ritschl  (ii. 
p.  115)  makes  the  righteousness  of  God  refer  here  also  to  the  completion  of  the 
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Where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  history  considered 
in  ix.  10-13,  the  doubt  arises:  is  tliere  not  un-righft- 
eonsness  with  God  (ver.  14).  Wherever  sins  are  passed  by 
unpunished,  and  therefore  it  appears  as  if  Grod  does  not 
deal  with  the  sinner  in  such  a  manner  as  corresponds  with 
his  behaviour,  a  demonstration  of  His  righteousness  is  required 
(iii.  25).  Even  in  the  passage  quoted  in  Bom.  ix.  2*1  (Isi 
X.  22)  righteousness  is  that  which  determines  His  behaviour 
towards  sinners  (cf.  also  2  Thess.  i  6,  7,  for  which  see  §  64,  i, 
footnote  1).  For  the  very  reason,  therefore,  that  the  righteoiu- 
ness  of  God  recognises  and  deals  with  human  righteousneas 
as  such,  as  well  as  with  human  imrighteousness,  the  salvation 
of  man  depends  upon  his  attaining  to  Suecuoavinj  (note  a). 

(d)  What  the  salvation  is  which  man  has  to  expect  from 
God  as  the  one  who  is  moved  by  His  righteousness  to  a 
corresponding  behaviour,  appears  from  this,  that  not  only  in 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  (Rom.  ix.  26,  xiv.  11), 
but  also  elsewhere  (2  Cor.  iii  3,  vL  16  ;  1  Thess.  i  19),  the 
true  God  is  called  the  living  Gk)d.  life  is  so  great  a  blessing, 
because  it  is  participation  in  a  good  which  is  essential  to 
God.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  greatest  good; 
in  Deut.  xxx.  19  it  appears  expressly  as  the  sum-total  of  all 
the  blessing  which  is  to  be  expected  from  God,  and  therefore 
as  the  consequence  of  the  doing  of  His  commandments  (Lev. 
xviii.  5,  cf.  GaL  iii.  12  ;  Bom.  x,  5)  or  of  righteousness  (Hab. 
ii.  4;  Prov.  xi.  19).®  In  order,  thereforc,  that  this  greatest 
blessing  may  be  attained,  there  must  be  the  realization  of 
righteousness.  It  is  true  the  bestowal  of  life  upon  the 
righteous  is  nowhere  expressly  traced  back  by  Paul  to  the 
righteousness  of  God  (yet  cf.  Eom.  ii.  7  with  ver.  5  f.);  but 
tliis  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that,  as  we  shall  see,  the 

salvation  of  the  righteous,  and  regards  His  wrath  against  the  unrighteous  is » 
means  to  that  end.  This  idea,  however,  is  simply  dragged  in  ;  for  according  ^ 
the  exposition  that  follows,  ver.  6  points  to  the  double-sided  recompense. 

^  That  righteousness  and  life  are  still  correlative  terms  to  the  apostle,  tppe»B 
from  Rom.  v.  17,  21,  and  is  very  evident  in  Gal.  iiL  21,  according  to  wWc^ 
that  which  is  in  a  position  to  give  life  must  also  bo  able  to  work  righteott*- 
ness,  as  well  as  in  Rom.  v.  18,  according  to  which  the  sentence  of  justification, 
which  declares  one  to  be  righteous,  is  described  as  pertaining  to  life  (li****** 
Kttr.f).  Accordingly,  even  the  law,  the  fulfilment  of  which  works  righteousness, 
was  given  unto  life  (Wi.  10). 
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righteousness  of  man  is  never  actually  realized  hy  himself, 
and  that  therefore  life  is  never  awarded  by  a  simple  judg- 
ment of  divine  righteousness ;  its  bestowal  is  rendered  possible 
ooly  by  an  interposition  of  divine  grace.  If  now,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  this  life  is  conceived  of  primarily  as  earthly  (it 
being,  of  course,  self-evident  that  long  life  is  a  blessing  only 
when  it  is  connected  with  wellbeing  and  happiness  (Deut. 
T.  33,  XXX.  20),  without  this  being  implied  in  the  word),  it 
appears  in  Paul  in  the  pregnant  sense  as  a  life  which  has  no 
end,  even  where  it  is  not  expressly  called  eternal,  as  in  GraL 
yL  8,  JKom.  ii  7,  v.  21,  vi  22,  23.  How  this  life  is  realized 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  death  reigns  in  humanity,  we 
shall  see  later.  In  this  sense  life  or  eternal  life  had  already 
been  called  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  in  Peter  and  James  (cf.  §  64,  ^.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  need  whatever,  for  this  line  of  thought,  that  the  idea 
should  be  transformed  into  that  of  spiritual  life,  an  idea  which 
has  its  place,  in  Paul,  in  a  totally  difiTerent  connection. 

§  66.  Uie  ImpossihUity  of  a  Bighteousness  of  our  own. 

To  the  Christian  consciousness  it  is,  it  priori,  a  matter  of 
certainty,  that  the  possibility  of  man's  attaining  to  righteous- 
ness by  himself  has  never  been  and  never  can  become  an 
actuality,  (b)  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  works  of  the  law  as  such  are  not  in  a  position  to  work 
righteousness;  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
experience  and  Scripture,  every  one's  fulfilment  of  the  law  is 
imperfect,  (c)  The  deeper  reason  of  this  is  the  dominion  of 
sin  in  man,  a  dominion  which  manifests  itself  in  the  passive 
condition  into  which  lusts  have  put  him,  and  in  his 
inability  to  do  the  good  which  he  acknowledges  and  wills, 
(d)  On  account  of  this  sin,  however,  he  is  exposed  to  the 
divine  judgment  of  wrath,  which  brings  upon  him  the  death 
which  is  followed  by  no  life,  or  destruction. 

(a)  If  the  doers  of  the  law  are  accounted  righteous,  or  are 
righteous  in  the  judgment  of  God  (Bom.  iL  13),  there  is 
given,  even  to  pre-Christian  humanity,  the  possibility  of 
men's  realizing  righteousness  by  themselves,  and  thus  of 
attaining  to  salvation;  for  in  the  law  of  Moses  God  has  revealed 
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His  will  to  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  18),  and  He  has 
written  the  work  of  the  law  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles 
(ver.  15).  As  such  a  righteousness  would  be  brought  about 
by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  law  (x.  5: 
17  ZiKaLoawq  97  iic  tov  v6p,ov),  inasmuch  as  the  law,  as  tbe 
revelation  of  the  divine  will,  has  made  it  possible ;  it  would, 
however,  be  also  one's  own  (ver.  3 :  97  IBla  Bucaioawff),  inas- 
much  as  it  is  a  righteousness  which  has  been  earned  by  man 
by  his  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will  (cf.  PhiL  iii  9).  Such  a 
fulfilling  of  the  law  man  could  boast  of  before  God,  he  conld 
set  it  before  Him  as  his  merit.  If  Abraham  has  really  been 
justified  in  consequence  of  works  which  he  has  done,  and  by 
which  he  has  fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  then  he  has  something 
of  which  he  can  glory  (Rom.  iv.  2).  The  apostle  is  so  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  hypo- 
thetical premiss,  that  he  argues  from  it  as  to  the  admissildlity 
of  that  premiss.  Because,  viz.,  looking  at  tlie  matter  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  he  is,  d  priori,  convinced  that  no 
man  (and  therefore  not  even  Abraham)  has  or  can  have  any- 
thing of  which  he  can  glory  before  God  (aXX*  ou  irpb^  0€op, 
scil,  Kauxrjfia  ej^et),  neither  can  Abraham  have  been  justified 
by  works.  The  line  of  thought  is  the  same,  when,  in  iiL  28 
(read  ovv),  Paul  deduces  his  thesis,  that  man  is  justified  with- 
out works  of  the  law,  from  the  fact  that  the  glorying  of  man 
would  not  be  excluded  by  the  legal  way  of  obtaining  salvation 
(ver.  27).  The  reason,  however,  why  the  apostle  assumes  it 
as  self-evident  that  the  realization  of  righteousness,  and  there- 
fore the  attaining  of  salvation,  cannot  be  connected  with  a 
glorying  of  man,  is  tliat,  to  him,  Christianity  is  a  dispensa- 
tion of  grace  (§  58,  I),  and  divine  grace  excludes  all  human 
merit  and  glorying  (iv.  4).^     In  accordance  with  this  it  must 

^  The  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  cspocially  His  death,  by  moans  of 
which  the  grace  of  God  is  brought  to  us,  would  have  been  puri)08eless,  if 
righteousness  could  have  been  actually  realized  in  that  way  which  was  possible 
in  itself.  In  that  case  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  point  each  one  U 
this  way.  If  it  is  by  the  law  that  righteousness  is  brought  about,  then  Chiist 
has  died  in  vain  (J4»;«a»),  i.e.  without  reason,  unnecessarily  (GaL  ii.  21);  the 
same  end  could  have  been  reached  in  another  way.  If  we  are  justiiied  on  the 
ground  of  the  law  (i*  ►aa**),  i.e.  by  its  fulfilment,  the  bond  is  broken  which 
coiniecta  us  with  Christ  (»«Tiipy»5^»»<ri  ««•»  r»Z  XftvrtZ)  considered  as  the  groniMi 
of  our  salvation  ;  there  likewise  ceases  our  connection  with  divine  grace  (»* 
X»F*'^»f  »$nr!V«Tf,  Gal.  v.  4) ;  in  that  case  it  has  nothing  more  to  do  to  us,  since, 
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be  a  matter  of  certainty  to  the  Christiau  consciousness,  that 
no  man  is  declared  to  be  righteous  in  God's  sight  on  the 
ground  of  the  law  (GaL  iiL  11),  i,e,  that  no  man  will  ever 
be  justified  before  God  on  account  of  works  of  the  law  (Eom. 
iii  20). 

(6)  The  impossibility  of  becoming  righteous  by  means  of 
works  of  the  law  can,  however,  also  be  proved  by  facts.  This 
impossibility,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  works  of  the  law  are  in  themselves  an  imperfect 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  will,  as  if  by  its  fulfilment  were  under- 
stood only  an  external  performance  of  all  manner  of  prescrip- 
tions fix)m  sensuous  motives,  as  even  Neander  (p.  660  ft, 
JTE.  Tr.  i.  418  fif.])  and  Usteri  (p.  57  fif.)  think  (cf.  on  the 
other  hand,  Pfleiderer,  p.  78  [E.  Tr.  i.  77]).  Nowhere  does 
Paul  distinguish  between  the  doing  of  the  law,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eom.  iL  13,  can  of  itself  justify,  and  the  works  of  the 
law,  by  which  no  one  is  justified  (iii.  20).  If  the  law  were 
not  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine  will  (which,  however, 
it  is  according  to  §  65,  &),  then  only  a  completion  of  the  law, 
and  not  a  new  way  of  salvation,  would  be  given  in  Christianity. 
Paul,  however,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  law  demands  the 
love  of  our  neighbour  (xiiL  10)  and  forbids  wicked  lusts  (vii. 
7),  cannot  have  understood  by  the  demands  of  the  law  a  sum 
of  external  rules.*  The  works  of  the  law,  per  se,  could  there- 
fore easily  justify,  if  they  only  existed ;  and  they  should  do 
so,  for  the  law  was  given  unto  life  (vii  10) ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  never  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  alone 
secure  the  righteousness  of  man.'    Paul  starts  from  the  fact  of 

according  to  His  righteoasness,  God  already  declares  the  doer  of  the  law  to  be 
righteoas. 

'  It  is  also  altogether  arbitrary  to  understand  by  the  i^ym  per  se,  or  by  the  v'MiTy 
«iid  wfm^^uv  which  the  law  demands,  mere  external  performances.  Among  the 
ifym  m  #«f««i  (OaL  v.  19),  which  are  described  in  ver.  21  as  a  ^fmf^M^  there 
are  counted  also  such  dispositions  as  tx^fh  C^A-«f*  ^f^«f,  \ft4ua  ^^iuf  (cf.  2  Cor. 
xi  16),  and,  conrersely,  even  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  iii.  13-16,  xv. 
68,  zri  10)  and  every  truly  Christian  mode  of  living  (Gal.  vi.  4  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8) 
^i*  hy*  *  7^  ^^^  ^^^^  speaks,  in  1  Thess.  i.  3,  of  an  ifyt  ^Umtf. 

'  Piinl  asserts  the  solidarity  of  all  the  individual  commandments  of  the  law  as 
decidedly  as  Jesus  (§  24,  c)  and  James  (ii.  10).  Whoever  once  submits  himself 
to  the  law  by  the  acceptance  of  circumcision,  thereby  comes  under  the  obligation 
of  keeping  the  whoU  law  (Gal.  v.  3) ;  and  the  kw  pronounces  its  curse  upon 
tT«y  one  who  does  not  keep  all  its  commandments  (iii.   10,  after  Deut. 
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experience,  that  no  one  has  kept  all  the  commandments ;  for  aU 
have  sinned  (Eom.  v.  12),  all  fall  short  of  the  glory  which  God 
bestows  when  He  declares  one  to  be  righteous  (iiL  23),  and 
stand  under  the  curse  of  the  law  which  excludes  the  blessuig 
of  Abraham  (Gal.  iii.  9,  10).*  The  moral  corruption  of 
heathendom,  as  Paid  describes  it  in  Bom.  L,  required  no  proctf; 
but  even  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  all  their  apparent  zeal  br 
the  law,  nevertheless  fail  to  keep  it  (il  1,  2),  and  that,  too^ 
not  because  their  fulfilment  is  an  external  one  and  proceeds 
from  impure  motives,  but  because,  in  their  doing,  they  trans- 
gress the  simplest  commandments,  such  as  the  sixth  and 
seventh  (w.  21,  22),  and  by  this  transgression  dishonour,  the 
law  of  God,  whose  honour  demands  the  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments (ver.  23).  What  experience  teaches,  Scriptme 
confirms.     In  a  series  of  Old  Testament  passages  (Bom.  iii 

*  Ritschl  (11.  p.  806,  314),  indeed,  maintains  very  emphatically  that  the  actual 
non-fulfilment  of  the  law,  or  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  it,  was  not,  for  the 
apostle,  the  real  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of  ibe 
law  and  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  way  of  justification.  Bat  from  tlie  aigo- 
mentation  in  GaL  iii.  11,  12,  to  which  he  appeals,  it  only  follows  that  tlv 
thoroughgoing  non-fulfilment  of  the  law,  which  can  never  be  proved  empin- 
cally,  Is,  A  priori^  a  matter  of  certainty  to  the  apostle,  because  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  faith  OS  the  condition  of  salvation,  which  is  borne  witness  to  in  prophecy, 
with  the  condition  of  doing  which  is  stipulated  in  the  law.  Pfleiderer  (p.  78 
[E.  Tr.  1.  77] )  is  right  in  distinguishing  this  logical  ground  from  that  nil 
ground  ;  but  we  cannot  even  say  that  the  latter  was  for  Paul  "  only  secondaiy 
and  derived,"  since  he  felt  the  need  of  seeking  to  discover  an  actual  proof  of  that 
of  which  he  was,  d  priori^  assured  (note  a).  Above  all,  however,  that  assertioii 
of  Kitschl's  rests  upon  the  altogether  untenable  presupposition  that  the  discus- 
sions in  Iwoui.  ii.  6-13  were  only  an  argumentum  e  conctssis,  which  was  meant 
to  refute  the  Pharisaic  assumption  of  a  double-sided  recompense  of  reward  and 
punishment  (p.  152,  155).  The  Pauline  thesis,  that,  according  to  the  original 
appointment  of  God,  man  could  and  should  be  justified  by  works  of  the  law  only 
in  consequence  of  a  righteous  recompense,  rests  no  doubt  upon  his  conception  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  according  to  §  58,  b,  looks  one-sidedly  at  its  l^gd  aide 
(cf.  Kltschl,  p.  305,  308)  ;  but  its  force  is  by  no  means  weakened,  as  Bitschl  (p* 
314)  thinks,  by  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  it  (under  the  empirical 
circumstances),  a  universal  punishment  would  bo  necessary.  Paul  rather  find* 
in  that  very  circumstance  a  proof  of  that  of  which  he  was  convinced,  d  priori, 
viz.  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  way  of  justification.  For  this  very  reason,  neither 
is  there  in  liom.  ii.  6-13  any  *'  antinomy  "  with  his  doctrine  of  the  impoasibility 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;  for  the  imagined  "  ordinary  moral  and  specially 
Jewish  legal  view, "  from  which  this  passage  is  written  according  to  Pfleiderer 
(p.  79  [E.  Tr.  1.  78] ),  is,  according  to  the  apostle,  only  the  expression  of  tiiat 
original  appointment  of  God,  which  was  hindered  from  attaining  its  purpose  hj 
the  coming  in  of  human  sin. 
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10-18)  Paul  finds  a  description  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
man ;  for  in  ver.  19  he  declares  explicitly  that,  according  to 
the  intention  of  Scripture,  the  Jews  should  apply  these  passages 
also  to  themselves  ;^  and,  according  to  Gal.  iii  22,  the  Scrip- 
ture has  shut  up  everything  luider  sin,  by  declaring  that  all 
men,  with  all  that  they  do,  are  equally  sinfuL  This  very  fact  is 
likewise  the  presupposition  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  (§21,  a), 
as  well  as  of  the  original  apostles,  only  that  for  Paul,  with 
Ms  idea  of  Bixa^oavprj  (§  65,  b),  it  involves  also  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  realization  of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  man. 
If  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  righteousness  that  the  religious- 
ethical  life  be  absolutely  normal,  then  every  experience  teaches 
that  no  man  is  SUcuo^:. 

(e)  This  experience,  however,  to  which  there  is  no  excep- 
tion, must  have  a  deeper  reason.  This  Paul  finds  in  the 
circumstance  that  man  is  dominated  by  a  power  which  hinders 
him  from  fulfilling  the  law,  and  therefore  from  realizing 
righteousness.  This  is  the  power  of  dfiapTla,  Whoever 
makes  himself  a  servant  of  sin  has  thereby  freed  himself  from 
righteousness  (Eom.  vi  20)  and  made  his  members  weapons 
of  aSucia  (ver.  13),  by  means  of  which,  therefore,  there  is 
realized,  not  the  divinely-purposed  BiKatoavvrj,  but  aSiKia,^ 
So  long  as  man  stands  under  the  control  of  this  power  of  sin 
(Bom.  iii.  9,  cf.  GaL  iii  22),  so  long  as  it  has  an  absolute 

*  With  altogether  nntenahlo  exegcticol  reasons,  Bitschl  (ii.  p.  315  f.)  denies 
that  this  verse  refers  to  what  precedes  it.  He  does  so,  in  order  to  find  in  it  the 
thought  that  the  law  (in  the  narrower  sense)  has  only  the  design  of  making  the 
whole  world  liable  to  punishment,  so  that  it  could  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
Christians,  be  looked  at  as  the  original  way  of  attaining  to  righteousness.  But 
this  statement  regai-ding  the  design  of  the  law  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  preceding  discussion  ;  and  even  it  would  by  no  means  prove  that  it  was  only 
hypothetically  or  dialectically  (for  the  purpose  of  refuting  it)  that  Paul  had  pre- 
vionaly  asserted  the  significance  of  the  law  as  the  measure  for  the  double 
xecompenae  (cf.  footnote  4).  For  it  would  still  be  meant  only  from  the  empirical 
point  of  view,  and  would  therefore  by  no  means  exclude  the  possibility  that, 
mpposing  the  law  were  fulfilled,  it  would  award  life  toTs  u  vifiv,  just  as  it  now 
delivers  them  over  to  the  judgment. 

*  When  the  thought  of  Kom.  vi.  13  is  resumed  in  ver.  19,  sin  is  described 
according  to  its  essence,  partly  as  moral  pollution  (cf.  i.  24),  partly  as  an  express 
negation  of  the  divine  will  {mf»fiia  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  where  it  is  opposed  to 
lt»tu§n9n),  wherefore  the  development  of  sin  reaches  its  climax  in  the  revelation 
of  the  «»«^Mf  (2  Thess.  iL  8,  cf.  §  63,  c).  The  individual  manifestations  in  which 
sin  is  realized  {mffmfrimt :  Gal.  i.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  17  ;  Rom.  vii.  5 ;  cf.  1  Thess. 
ii  16 ;  CoL  L  14 ;  £x)h.  ii.  1 ;  ifiafrnfiara :  1  Cor.  vi.  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  25)  are 
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dominion  over  him  (Rom.  v.  21 :  fiaaiXevei)  and  makes  him 
its  weak  slave  (vi.  17,  20),  he  cannot  realize  the  righteoasness, 
the  opposite  of  which  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  power  of  sia 
to  realize.  The  original  apostles  already  teach  that  he  ii 
dominated  by  this  power  (§  46,  b,  52,  &),  only  Paul  has  widi 
greater  psychological  precision  analyzed  the  manner  in  which 
man  comes  to  be  conscious  of  this  state  of  bondaga  Tbe 
power  of  sin,  wliich  is  in  man,  is  apparently  dead,  until  it 
gives  the  first  indication  of  its  vitality  by  exciting  evil  lost  in 
him  (vii  8).^  Lust  is  neither  sin  itself,  since  it  is  by  sin  that 
it  is  produced,  nor  is  it  the  only  form  in  which  sin  appears; 
but  it  is  that  form  in  which  the  nature  of  sin  as  a  power 
which  dominates  man  comes  out  most  distinctly.  For  lost 
obtains  the  mastery  of  man  and  puts  him  into  a  passive 
condition,  it  begets  the  ird6o<;  iiriBvfiiaq  (1  Thess.  iv.  5 ;  c£ 
Eoni.  i.  26:  TrdOrj  drifila*;),  the  iraOrniara  (GaL  v.  24 : 
iraOtjfiara  Kot  ciridvfiicu ;  Bom.  vii  5 :  iraOij/jLara  rim 
dfiapri&v).  Through  this  passive  condition,  into  which  lust 
puts  him,  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  power  of  sin,  which 
dwells  in  him  (Rom.  vii.  17,  20),  as  a  power  which  is  distinct 
from  his  ego,  and  which  is  able  to  stir  up  in  him  something 
which  he  does  not  recognise  as  his  own,  in  opposition  to 
which  he  feels  himself,  not  free,  but  dependent,  not  active, 
but  passive.     Of  his  own  accord  he  would  not  do  that  which 

called  transgressions  (iv.  15  :  •y  . .  .  •i*  Urtf  vifft,  tuVt  vrttpa^xwtg ;  cf.  Gal.  ii.  18; 
Kom.  ii.  26,  27)  when  there  is  a  reference  to  the  law  which  forbids  it  (Gal.  iii 
19  ;  liom.  ii.  23),  or  to  an  express  commandment  of  God  (v.  14).  But  sia 
remains  punishable  even  when  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  transgression  on  the 
giouud  of  a  positive  commandment  forbidding  it  (Rom.  v.  13,  14,  cf.  it  12). 
The  expression  vafmvrtfia  also  denotes  primarily  the  transgression  of  a  positive 
commandment  (Rom.  v.  15,  17,  IS,  20,  xi.  11,  12) ;  but  it  stands  also  for  sins 
in  general  (Gal.  vL  1 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  Rom.  iv.  25,  v.  16 ;  cf.  Col.  ii.  13  ;  EpL 
i.  7,  ii.  1,  5). 

7  By  lusts  {infiufilcu)  Paul,  like  Peter  and  James  (§  46,  6,  56,  a),  understands^ 
not  the  natural  appetites  of  the  body,  because  in  empirical  humanity  these  no 
longer  appear  as  such,  but  the  sinful,  godless  inclinations  (Rom.  i.  24),  whether 
these  be  of  a  sensuous  or  of  a  spiritual  nature.  He  purpo-sely  quotes  the  Old 
Testament  commandment  against  sinful  lust  (Ex.  xx.  17 ;  Deut.  v.  21)  insnch 
a  manner,  that  it  is  not  any  definite  objects  of  lust,  but  the  trtivf^ut  as  such  thtt 
he  calls  forbidden  (vii.  7).  In  his  sense  every  lust  is  a  product  of  sin  (ver.  8), 
which  comj)el3  us  to  obey  the  lu.sts  of  the  body  (vi.  12) ;  every  natural  appetite 
may  be  per\-ei-ted  by  sin  into  an  IrJu/iia  (xiii.  14).  Such  passages  as  1  Thess. 
ii.  17  and  Phil.  L  23  have  naturally  nothing  to  do  with  this  technical  use  of  the 
word  WiSu/aIo. 
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is  evil,  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  from  the  divine  law  to  know 
that  which  is  good ;  and  now,  seeing  that,  along  with  the  law, 
he  must  condemn  his  own  unlawful  deeds,  he  consents  to  the 
law  that  it  is  good  (vii.  16).  As  it  is  only  in  that  which  is 
good  that  the  law  has  pleasure,  so  he  delights  with  the  law  in 
that  which  is  good  (ver.  22),  he  would  do  good  (ver.  21). 
But  this  volition  remains  inoperative,  it  never  comes  to  per- 
formance (ver.  18).  He  does  not  do  the  good  which  he  would, 
but  the  evil  which  he  would  not  (vv.  15,  19).  This 
incomprehensible  self-contradiction  (ver.  15  :  h  Karepyd^ofiai, 
ov  yiypaxTKO))  is  solved  only  by  the  assumption  that  a  foreign 
power  dwells  in  man  (w.  17,  20),  viz.  the  power  of  sin. 
This  always  makes  evil  so  present  to  him  who  would  do  good, 
that  he  jQrst  of  all  lays  hold  of  the  former,  and  must  do  so 
(ver.  21).  In  the  conflict  between  sin  and  the  better  volition, 
the  former  always  remains  victorious,  and  brings  man,  as  to 
his  better  ego,  into  captivity  under  its  law,  so  that  he  must 
serve  it  (vii  23,  25),  and  feels  himself  as  sold  into  slavery  to 
it  (ver.  14).  What  the  apostle  thus  states  to  be  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  can  also  regard  as  the  universal  experience  of  man. 
If  the  sin  which  exists  in  man  always  attains  supremacy 
even  where,  in  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  the  law,  and 
of  such  a  very  high  estimation  of  it  as  was  found  in  him 
as  a  Pharisee,  there  exists  the  knowledge  and  the  willing  of 
that  which  is  good,  it  must  exercise  this  dominion  everywhere, 
and  only  the  more  absolutely  wherever  this  knowledge  or 
willing  of  that  which  is  good  is  obscured  or  awanting. 

(d)  In  consequence  of  this  subjection  to  sin,  which  hinders 
them  from  realizing  righteousness,  men  are  exposed  to  the 
judgment  of  God  (Eom.  iiL  19,  20),  who  demands  SiKaioavi^, 
and  must  therefoi^e,  in  His  righteousness,  punish  its  absence, 
just  as  He  recognises  its  presence  by  His  judgment  and 
behaviour  (§  65,  c).  This  execution  of  justice  God  has 
reserved  to  Himself  (Kom.  xiL  19,  after  Deut  xxxii.  35);  it 
is  the  necessary  expression  of  His  wrath  (xiii.  4 :  ckBiko^:  el^ 
opyfiv)  against  sin ;  and  they  are  to  give  place  to  this  wrath 
by  not  anticipating  it  in  avenging  themselves.  The  law 
works  this  wrath,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  man's  sin  tlie  character 
of  a  transgression  of  its  express  commandment  (iv.  15) ;  it  is 
revealed,  however,  against  all  ahiKia  (i.  18),  even  where  sin 
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is  not  accounted  Trapd^aai^  (v.  13, 14),  because  committed  by 
such  as  had  no  positive  law  which  condemns  sin  as  punishable 
(ii.  12).  The  judgment  of  God,  from  which  the  evil-doer  is 
not  to  imagine  that  he  will  escape  (ii.  3),  is  nothing  else  than 
an  expression,  on  the  day  of  wrath  and  of  the  levelation  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  of  the  divine  wrath  which  he 
has  heaped  up  for  himself  by  his  transgression  of  the  law 
(w.  5,  8).^  As  in  the  original  apostolic  preaching  (§  50,  i, 
57,  d),  so  also  in  Paul,  physical  death  expressly  appean^ 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  as  the  punishment 
appointed  for  sin  (vi.  21,  23,  vii  5,  viii  10)  in  consequence 
of  the  judicial  ordinance  of  God  {SiKouofia,  L  32).®  No  doubt, 
however,  death  as  distinguished  from  life  in  the  pregnant 
sense  (§  65,  d)  can  be  thought  of  only  as  a  death  to  which 
there  is  no  termination  (by  means  of  the  resurrection),  which 

*  Although  it  is  in  the  day  when  God  judges  the  world  as  tho  righteous  One^ 
that  this  wrath  wiU,  as  it  were,  discharge  itself  apon  the  sinner  (Bom.  uL  B,S, 
V.  9,  iz.  22),  yet  preliminary  revelations  of  it  are  not  excluded  (L  18).  The 
attempt  of  Bitschl  (ii.  p.  142  if.)  here,  as  weU  as  in  1  These,  ii  16  (where  the 
allusion  to  Zeph.  i  18,  even  if  it  were  not  incapahle  of  being  proTedt  is  kt 
from  being  sufficient  to  preserve  ''the  eschatological  meaning  of  the  divine 
^Y^atll"  iu  the  "judgment  in  the  present  time"),  to  conceive  of  the  revelatin 
of  wrath  as  eschatological,  by  regarding  ii.  5  as  a  resumption  of  L  18,  breiki 
down  on  tho  impossibility  of  taking  together  i.  32-iL  4  (p.  145),  since  the 
Kfiva*rif  rov  irtptv  of  iL  1  Cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  the  i^'tyfimg  of  L  S2; 
who  even  ^wivioKtv^if  r^s  ^fm^wwiii  (cf.  also  xiiL  4,  where  tho  authorities  as 
the  servants  of  God  are  ministers  of  the  divine  wrath  in  their  execution  of 
justice).  It  is  altogether  unjustifiable  to  make  tho  salvation  of  believers  from 
the  judgment  of  wrath  (Rom.  v.  9  ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  9)  refer  to  their  preservation 
from  **  the  refusal  of  obedieuee  to  the  grace  of  God  "  (p.  150  f.),  for  this  salvation 
is  expressly  based,  at  least  iu  Kom.  v.,  upon  their  justification,  i.c.  ui>on  their 
absolution  from  the  pre-Christian  sins  which  would  have  drawn  this  wrath 
upon  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  inditfereuce  whether  we  regard  the  wrath  in  Rom.' 
iv.  15  eschatologically  (although  this  idea  is  very  remote)  or  not ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  implied  that  the  transgression  of  the  law  already  calls  forth  this  wrath, 
and  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  assertion  that  this  thought 
"belongs  to  the  pre-Christian  standpoint "  (p.  151). 

"  It  is  i>ure  arbitrariness  to  think  here  of  anything  else  than  physical  death, 
and  to  drag  in,  as  Schmid  (ii.  p.  253  [E.  Tr.  437  £])  and  Lechler  (p.  98)  still  do, 
the  idea  of  spiritual  death,  an  idea  which,  like  that  of  spiritual  life,  belongs  to 
a  totilly  different  line  of  thought ;  or  to  assume,  with  Usteri  (p.  35),  that  without 
sin  d(»ath  would  only  not  have  stood  in  any  connection  witli  the  evils  which  we 
feel  to  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  would  not  itself  have  ap})eared  as  an  eril 
(cf.  Plleiderer,  p.  81  [E.  Tr.  i.  80]) ;  for  what  1  Cor.  xv.  56.  asserts  is  not  that 
sin  gives  its  bitterness  to  death,  but  that  sin,  which  has  death  as  its  conse- 
quence, gives  it  the  sting  with  which  it  slays  man  (cf.  Jas.  i.  15). 
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no  new  life  follows  (cf.  §  34,  c),  and  which  therefore  endures 
eternally  like  that  life  (Eom.  viiL  13).  In  this  sense  death 
is  the  fate  of  the  airoKKviJLeifoi  (2  Cor.  ii  15,  16),  and  this 
&ir6XKuaeai  (cf.  1  Cor.  i  18,  viii.  11,  xv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  9) 
is  identical  with  being  jndged  (Bom.  iL  12),  where  that 
expression  stands  seiim  malo.  According  to  Eom.  ix.  22,  the 
atcevrf  opyfj^  are  appointed  to  ainiiKeia,  and  hence  this  term, 
which  here,  as  in  §  34,  c,  denotes  primarily  a  violent  death 
(1  Cor.  X.  9,  10),  appears  as  an  expression  for  the  deiSnitive 
destmction,  to  whidi  man  is  delivered  over  in  the  judgment 
(c£  also  PhiL  i.  28,  iii  19),  being  used  interchangeably  with 
ttie  synonymous  expression :  <l>0opd  (GaL  vi.  8 ;  c£  1  Cor. 
iii  17);  cf.  §64,6. 

§  67.  The  Transgression  of  Adam  and  its  Cojiseqrwices, 

Cf._A.  Di&|z9C2i>  Adam  und  Christua,  Bonn  1871. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  the  present  age,  mankind  is  determined 
by  JBL  godless  power,  and  bears  in  itself  the  character  of  sinful- 
ness, (p)  Paul  traces  back  this  fact  to  the  transgression  of 
their  common  ancestor,  (e)  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
death  was  appointed  the  punishment  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ain,  it  has  also  become  the  universal  punishment  of  all  sinners. 
(d)  It  may  also  be  assumed  with  the  greatest  probability  that 
Paul  has  traced  back  the  pernicious  influence  of  Adam  upon 
his  race  to  the  blood  relationship  which  is  brought  about 
by  procreation. 

(a)  That  which  each  individual  is  taught  afresh  by  his 
own  experience  is  naturally  true  also  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
or  the  icoafju)^  (2  Cor.  i  1 2 ;  Eom.  L  8).^  Because  it  serves 
sin,  the  whole  world  is  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  God 
(1  Cor.  iv.  13,  vi.  2,  xi.  32;  Eom.  iii.  6,  19),  and  needs 
reconciliation  with  Him  (2  Cor.  v.  19  ;  Eom.  xl  12, 15).  Its 
spirit  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  12),  its 
wisdom  IB  godless  (1  Cor.  i.  20,  21,  27,  28,  iii  19),  its  sorrow 

^  It  18  seldom  that «  »««/•«#  stands  in  Paul  for  the  universe  in  general  (1  Cor. 
IT.  9,  Tiii  4,  xiT.  10  ;  Bom.  i.  20),  or  for  the  sum-total  of  all  earthly  things 
(GaL  TL  14 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  viL  33,  84  ;  Eom.  iv.  13),  as  in  Peter  and  James 
(I  46,  b,  footnote  8,  55,  a).  Inasmuch  as  the  present  world  ends  with  the 
expiry  of  the  present  aeon  of  the  world,  it  is  also  called  i  »Ufut  •yr§s  (1  Cor. 
Tii.31}. 
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leads  to  death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  In  the  term  6  teocfLo^,  which 
has  become  a  ieryii.  iechn.,  there  is  therefore  expressed  the  idet 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  human  world  as  known  by  experience. 
No  doubt  it  is  not  humanity  as  such  which  is  thought  of 
when  this  term  is  used,  but  only  humanity  inasmuch  as  it 
belongs  to  the  alcbv  ovto<;,  i.e,,  in  accordance  with  the 
terminology  of  later  Judaism,  the  pre-Messianic  age  of  the 
world  (njn  DTiyn),  an  age  whose  character  is  sinful  (Bom. 
xiL  2  ;  cf.  Gal.  i  4 :  irovrjpo^),  and  whose  wisdom  is  ungodlj 
(1  Cor.  i.  20,  ii.  6,  8,  iii.  18).  Inasmuch  as  the  sinful  human 
world  belongs  to  this  aeon  of  the  worlds  it  is  also  called 
o  Koa-fio^  ovTo?  (1  Cor.  iii.  19,  v.  10).  The  world,  however, 
which  is  in  the  service  of  sin,  stands,  as  in  §  23,  a,  55,  h, 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan ;  he  is  therefore  called  the  god 
of  this  age  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  will  yet  equip  the  perfected 
manifestation  of  the  man  of  sin,  or  of  lawlessness,  with  his 
wonder-working  powers  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  It  is  his  spirit 
which,  as  it  were,  animates  and  moves  the  Koafio^  (1  Con 
ii.  12),  and  impresses  upon  it  its  sinful,  ungodly  character.* 
It  is  by  no  means  meant,  however,  that  the  universality  of 
sinfulness  is  hereby  explained ;  this  is  never  traced  back  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  power  of  Satan  which  moves 
every  individual  to  commit  sin.  Eather,  just  as  certainly  as 
the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  is,  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  of  Satan,  conceived  of,  in  the  manner  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  a  free  deed  and  moral  guilt,  so  certainly  is  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  humanity  not  the  consequence  but  the 
ground  of  its  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
Only  because  it  serves  sin  does  humanity  become  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  Now,  however,  since  Paul  cannot  possibly  abide 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  dominion  of  sin  in  the  Koa-fAo^,  he 
must  take  another  way  of  explaining  it. 

(b)  To  the  apostle  humanity  is  not  merely  the  sum-total 
of  all  the  separate  human  individuals,  it  is  rather  an  organic 
human  race.     This  is  of  such  importance  in  his  mind  that,  in 

*  He  is  also  apparently  already  conceived  of  as  the  tempter  of  our  first  (lareiita. 
With  an  evident  aUusion  to  the  narrative  of  the  fall  (Gen.  iii. ),  it  is  said  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  3  that  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  by  his  craftiness,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  that,  with  the  current  Jewish  theology  (Sapient.  IL  24),  the 
serpent  is  conceived  of  here  as  an  organ  of  the  devil,  who  thus  led  the  fint 
human  beings  to  their  disastrous  transgression. 
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3mentary  preaching  as  a  missionary  to  the  Gentiles^  he 
cts  with  the  proclamation  of  the  one  God  also  the 
mation  of  the  descent  of  the  nations  from  one  (Acts 
26).  The  universal  condition  of  servitude  to  sin,  which 
nd  throughout  the  whole  human  family,  can  therefore 
iced  back  only  to  that  which  constitutes  the  unity  of 
ice,  viz.  to  its  connection  with  its  ancestor.  In.  Bom. 
it  is  said  expressly  that  sin  has  entered  into  the  human 
through  one  man  {i.e.  Adam,  according  to  ver.  14);  and 
we  have  already  met  it  there  as  a  dominant  power,  this 
)n  of  authority  which  it  has  in  the  human  world  will 
ave  been  brought  about  through  the  first  man.*  With 
3sertion  the  assumption  is  absolutely  incompatible,  that 
inciple  of  sin,  which  was  immanent  in  man  from  the 
ling,  only  first  appeared  in  actuality  in  the  transgression 
am  (Baur,  p.  138,  191;  Holsten,  p.  413,  418),  and 
*aul,  accordingly,  knows  nothing  of  a  fall  of  Adam.  If 
tter  assumption  is  already  excluded  by  the  undoubted 
m  to  the  Old  Testament  narrative  of  the  fall  (cf.  also 
.  xi.  3),  of  which  we  are  expressly  reminded  by  Adam's 
ression  being  traced  back  to  a  irapaKorf  (Eom.  v.  19), 
ilso  the  former  by  the  elaipyeaOac  eh  tov  Koa/iov.  At 
t  should  have  been  said  that  the  irapdBaai^  has  come 
he  world  through  Adam,  or,  more  accurately,  that  in 
,  or  wUh  liis  transgression,  sin  has  become  actual  (cf.  also 
imidt,  p.  43 ;  Dietzsch,  p.  76,  77).  It  is,  however,  said 
sly  that  through  him,  and  that,  too,  according  to  what 
s,  through  his  Trapdirroyfia  (vv.  15,  17,  18),  sin  has 
into  the  world  as  a  principle  (or  as  a  dominant  power), 

t  in  a  passage,  which  is  so  important  doctrinally,  •  »»r/Mt  is  to  be  taken 
chnical  sense  (note  a)  is,  d  priori^  -verj  probable ;  it  is,  however,  made 
ted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  tU  rif 
\  resumed  by  us  *dfr»f  Mfixws,  Ko  tautology  arises  from  this  view, 
»ch  (p.  88)  thinks.  Rather,  when  one  understands  it  of  the  physical 
the  sphere  of  earthly  human  existence  (which  •  nUfiot  per  se  by  no 
ignifies),  the  expression  becomes  quite  meaningless  ;  for  it  is  self-evident 
dn  insinuated  itself  into  this  earthly  world,  it  could  do  so,  first  of  all, 
one  spot  (and  that,  too,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  into 
i),  whereas  the  very  nerve  of  the  thought  lies  in  this,  that  through  one 
I  and  death  have  entered  into  the  multiplicity  of  the  »<r^«;,  and  that, 
to  all  its  individual  members,  as  is  immediately  more  particularly 

Ml. 
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and  has  therefore  become  operative,  in  the  first  place,  in  him- 
self, and  then  in  the  human  race  which  is  organically  connected 
with  him.  In  consequence  of  this  assertion,  accordingly,  it  cm 
be  assumed  in  what  follows  that  all  (without  exception)  have 
sinned.  To  think  that  he  means  that  all  have  sinned  m 
Adam  as  their  forefather  (c£  Philippi  and  Meyer  in  loco)  is 
perfectly  arbitrary,  if  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  cathdio- 
traditional  reference  of  i^^  ^  to  Adam  {in  quo)  is  altogeAer 
mistaken ;  for  the  aorist,  which  simply  represents  the  fact  that 
all  have  sinned  as  a  completed  fact  (in  consequence  of  that 
very  elfrrikOev),  by  no  means  compels  us  to  think  of  somethii^ 
which  has  taken  place  in  and  with  the  individual  trans- 
gression of  Adam.  Hence  neither  can  v.  19  be  imdeistood 
as  meaning  that,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  the  sin  of  the  fore- 
father was  imputed  to  all;  it  can  only  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  through  the  disobedience  of  the  one  the  many 
(ix.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  members  of  the  human  race) 
were  made  simiers  {KarefrrdOrfcav).  As  appears  already  from 
the  Slit  Tt]^  'rrapatcofj^,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  iraps- 
irrtofiay  which  has  been  used  hitherto,  simply  because  of  the 
following  Sta  1^9  inraKofj^,  the  expression  is  conditioned  by 
the  antithesis,  and  keeps  in  view  the  fact  that  it  was  because 
the  sin,  which  came  into  the  human  world  with  Adam's 
transgression,  had  become  the  dominating  power  in  all,  and 
had  therefore  occasioned  all  to  sin,  that  they  came  to  stand  as 
sinners  before  Him,  who  pronounces  His  KaroKptfia  upon  all 
(c)  According  to  Gen.  u.  17,  the  transgression  of  Adam  was 
one  for  which  death  had  been  expressly  appointed  the  punish- 
ment. Katiurally,  we  have  to  think  of  physical  death,  in  which 
the  soul  is  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  latter  falls  a  prey 
to  corruption.  Accordingly,  death  has  also  come  into  the  worid 
through  the  sin  which  came  into  it  with  Adam's  transgression; 
and  so,  i,€.  in  consequence  of  this  causal  connection  which  has 
been  once  established  between  death  and  sin,  death  has  passed 
unto  all  men,  because  (e^'  o5  =  iirl  rovr^  oti)  all  have  sinned, 
and  now  their  sin  has  drawn  death  upon  all  (Rom«  v.  12).* 

*  FoUowins  Hofmaiin,  Dietzsch  (p.  48)  and  Pflciderer  (p.  89  [E.  Tr.  I  39]) 
make  eSrvf  mean  simply  that  death  has  i*eacheil  all  men  throngh  one  man.  But 
if  death  has  come  into  the  himian  world  (in  the  sense  of  footnote  3)  through  we 
man,  it  is  self-evident  that  its  passing  unto  aU  the  individuals  of  that  humaD 
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Thus  by  the  transgression  of  one  the  many  died  (ver.  15,  of. 
ver.  1 7),  because  of  one  the  judgment  of  God  against  their  sin 
(to  Kpifia)  has  become  condemnation  (tcaraKptfia,  ver.  16,  of. 
ver.  18).  Here  we  have  therefore  the  plain  explanation  of 
what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said  in  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22  that 
death  has  come  through  one  man,  or  that  it  is  owing  to  him 
(or  rather,  more  particularly,  to  their  vital  connection  with  him) 
that  all  die.  It  is  vain  to  appeal  against  the  assumption,  that 
death  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  is  conceived  of  as  a  punish- 
ment of  sin  (§  66,  ^,  to  the  fact  that  Adam  was  mortal  in 

world  could  only  be  also  brought  about  by  him,  and  the  is'  M  i^tf^w  is  so  far 
from  being  more  strongly  emphasized  than  the  lik  m  kfutfriaif,  that  it  is  rather 
only  the  latter  that  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  coming  in  of  death,  it 
being  of  course  self-evident  from  what  was  already  stated  that  the  sin  of  the  one 
man  is  meant.  This  being  the  case,  however,  •arts  can  only  point  back  to  the 
&ct  that,  on  the  occasion  of  this  first  sin,  death  was  appointed  to  be  its  punish- 
ment ;  and  in  plain  agreement  with  this  is  the  prominence  which  is  expressly 
given  to  the  circumstance  that  the  passing  of  death  unto  all  men  had  its  ground 
in  the  sinning  of  all  Tet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  sinning  of  all  is 
not  something  accidental  or  independent  of  the  transgression  of  Adam  :  accord- 
ing to  the  first  hemistich,  when  rightly  understood,  it  is  caused  by  it,  so  that  in 
the  •'itrff  mftMfvn  there  is  only  expressed  directly,  and  without  exception,  that 
which  was  already  indirectly  implied  in  the  h  a/uMfrm  liV^x^i*  tlf  riv  xi^/An,  It 
ahoold  not  at  least  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  which  is  the  simplest,  and 
does  most  justice  to  the  words,  that  in  this  way  of  looking  at  the  origin  of  the 
dominion  of  sin  and  death  in  humanity,  the  dogmatizing  casuistic  question  as 
to  the  death  of  children,  who  are  still  incapable  of  sinning,  is  left  out  of  account, 
while  Hofmann*s  interpretation  of  I^'  «,  which  is  adopted  by  Dietzsch  (apart 
altogether  from  its  very  doubtful  grammatical  justification),  amounts  only  to 
the  statement,  which  is  altogether  meaningless  in  this  connection,  that,  the 
dominion  of  death  being  already  established,  all  sinned.  Pfleidcrer  also  adheres 
correctly  to  the  interpretation  of  If*  f  as  causal ;  in  consequence,  however,  of 
his  wrong  interpretation  of  ai/r**;,  he  maintains  that  there  is  now  a  double  reason 
assigned  for  death  passing  unto  all,  viz.  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  all,  and 
that  this  is  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was,  as  such, 
already  the  sin  of  all  (p.  40  [E.  Tr.  i.  39  f.] ),  which  amounts  to  the  false  opinion, 
refuted  in  note  5,  that  all  have  sinned  in  Adam.  It  is  in  vain  that  lie  appeals 
to  VY.  18,  14 ;  for  it  is  not  shown  there  that  the  death  of  all  could  not  be 
grounded  in  the  personal  culpability  of  the  individuals  (p.  42  [E.  Tr.  i.  41]) ; 
it  is  shown,  rather,  that  their  death  was  grounded,  not  in  the  capital  nature 
(which  was  not  yet  fixed  by  any  law)  of  their  sins,  but  only  in  the  causal  con- 
nection between  death  and  sin,  which  was  established  once  and  for  ever  on  the 
ocossian  of  Adam's  sin  (see  above).  For  since  Paul  also  knows  of  a  law  in  the 
conscience  (Bom.  ii.  14  f.),  the  sins  which  were  committed  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  law  (which,  according  to  ver.  14,  is  alone  spoken  of  here)  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  "objectively  innocent"  (cf.  Wendt,  p.  197  f.).  Paul  does  not 
know  of  a  "pre-legal  condition,"  which  would  exclude  even  that  law,  and  at 
least  such  a  condition  is  not  spoken  of  here. 
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virtue  of  his  original  condition  (1  Cor.  xv.  47  :  ite  yrj^  xoln/i), 
which  even  Genesis  (iii  19,  cf.  ii  7)  teaches.  Even  there  die 
consequence  of  sin  consists  in  this,  not  that  Adam  hecame 
mortal,  but  that  he  actually  died,  that  man  who  was  created 
mortal  in  himself  did  not  attain  to  the  gift  of  immortality, 
which  was  appointed  him  (iiL  22),  and  which  would  have  trans- 
figured his  earthly  corporeity  into  the  heavenly  without  its 
being  destroyed  in  death.  As  we  shall  see  (cf.  already  §  64,  f), 
Paul  also  knows  of  a  way  whereby  man,  without  passing 
through  death,  can  come  from  this  earthly  corporeity,  whicfa, 
indeed,  cannot  attain  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor. 
XV.  50),  to  an  incorruptible  one.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
condemnation  which  was  pronounced  against  Adam's  sin,  this 
way  to  (eternal)  life  is  denied  to  the  sinful  human  race.  Ever 
since,  death  has  become  unavoidable  for  all  men ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  corporeity  which  is  derived  from  Adam  is, 
by  a  necessity  of  nature,  exposed  to  death,  but  because  the 
same  original  sin,  which  brought  about  the  appointment  of 
death  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  at  the  same  time  caused  sin 
to  enter  into  the  world,  in  consequence  of  which  all  sinned, 
and  thereby  became  worthy  of  death.  That  it  is  really  only 
in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  punishment  which  was  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  fall  into  sin,  that  death  has  become 
its  permanent  punishment,  the  apostle  proves  from  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that,  although  between  the  transgression  of  Adam 
and  the  Mosaic  law,  which  declared  sin  to  be  a  transgression 
worthy  of  death,  no  deed  of  man  could  really  be  counted  as 
sin  in  this  sense,  death  was  nevertheless  universal,  and 
befell  even  those  who  had  not,  like  Adam  (and  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  Mosaic  law),  transgressed  a  commandment 
which  was  connected  Avith  the  threatening  of  death  (Rom. 
v.  13,  14). 

(d)  Paul  does  not  express  himself  directly  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  conceives  that  the  influence  of  Adam  upon  his 
whole  race  (note  h),  which  produces  universal  sinfulness,  is 
brought  about.  But  since  it  is  only  by  the  process  of  procrea- 
tion that  Adam  stands  in  a  living  connection  ^vith  the  whole 
race,  this  being  also  the  reason  why  it  is  he  that  is  named 
throughout  Eom.  v.,  although  it  was  really  Eve  that  sinned 
first,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that,  like  Philo  {de 
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vi£a  Mos,  iiL  p.  675),  he  has  conceived  of  that  influence  as 
being  brought  about  by  sexual  procreation.*  This  depends, 
however,  as  in  §  27,  a,  upon  the  fleshly  union  of  the  two 
sexes  (EpL  v.  21,  after  Gen.  ii.  24),  which,  when  accom- 
plished outside  of  the  marriage  union  (as  a  divine  ordinance), 
in  iropveia  (1  Cor.  vi  16),  defiles  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  viL  1). 
In  it,  therefore,  there  is  begotten,  primarily,  the  flesh  (cf.  Heb. 
zii.  9 ;  John  iiL  6),  as  the  material  substance  of  the  bodily 
organism,^  a  substance  which  was  formed,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  (1  Cor.  xv.  47, 
after  Gen.  ii.  7),  and  therefore  the  relationship  which  is 
brought  about  by  procreation  is  a  fleshly  one  (Bom.  ix.  3 : 
avyyeveh  Kara  a-apxa ;  xi.  14  :  17  adp^  y^^\  of.  Phil  iii.  4,  5). 
More  particularly,  however,  the  substance  of  the  earthly  cor- 
poreity (which  cannot  attain  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  God) 
is  described  as  flesh  and  blood  (1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  c£  Eph.  vi  12) ; 
and,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  it  is  in  the  blood 
that  the  ^oul  has  its  seat  (cf.  §  27, 1).  Now,  since,  in  the 
procreation  of  a  living  man  it  is  naturally  living  flesh,  i,e. 
flesh  possessed  of  a  soul,^  which  is  begotten,  the   soul  is 

*  Eph.  ii.  3  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  oar  question  ;  there  ^vw  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  the  bodily  origin,  but  only  to  the  natural  doyelopment  (Rom. 
ii  14). 

*  The  substance  of  the  animal  organism  is  also  flesh  (Gen.  ii.  19),  only 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  human  organism  (1  Cor.  zr.  39).  In  this 
aenBe  P&al  speaks  of  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart  as  a  bodily  organ  (2  Cor.  iii  3), 
and  of  circumcision  as  being  accomplished  in  the  flesh  (Gal.  vi.  12,  13  ;  Rom. 
ii  2S  ;  cf.  CoL  ii  13  ;  Eph.  ii.  11).  Since  bodily  sickness  aflects  primarily  the 
material  substance  of  the  bodily  organism,  he  speaks  of  the  A^Pituet  rnt  fap»it 
(GaL  It.  13,  14),  of  the  ^«aX«>^  rf  ra^«/  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  of  the  Sktff^f  t^s  fmf»it 
(1  Cor.  V.  5).  The  mortality  of  the  ^*7uc  (Rom.  viii.  11)  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  feifi  is  mortal  (2  Cor.  It.  11,  where  U  r^  hnrf  fa^xt  nfuHf 
lemmes  the  U  rS  ^tifutrt  «/««»  of  ver.  10),  the  ^SfMi  T?f  ^ofzif  (CoL  i.  22),  or  the 
0mfi  itself  (Eph.  ii  15),  sufiers  death.  The  life  of  the  body  is  nourished  by 
homogeneous  substances  (r»  ^mf»i»d.)  being  added  to  its  material  substance 
(1  Cor.  ix.  11 ;  Rom.  xv.  27) ;  loving  the  body  forms  the  antithesis  of  hating 
the  flesh  (Eph.  y.  23, 29).  The  flesh  constitutes  that  in  man  which  is  percep- 
tible to  the  outward  senses  (Col.  ii.  1,  5 ;  cf.  John  viii  15) ;  it  is  only  in  this 
earthly  life,  however,  that  it  forms  the  substance  of  the  bodily  organism ;  hence 
If  0mfmi  Ci*  (GaL  ii  20 ;  2  Cor.  x.  3 ;  d  PhiL  i  22)  standa  where  only  the 
present  corporeity  is  thought  of.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  which  deviates 
from  the  common  New  Testament  idea  of  the  fmfl  (cf.  §  27,  a). 

'  In  Paul,  also,  just  as  in  §  27,  6,  the  soul  is  the  bearer  of  the  bodily  life.    It 
is  it  that  is  aimed  at  when  one  seeks  to  kill  a  man  (Rom.  xi  3,  after  1  Kings 
10) ;  it  is  threatened  by  death  (Rom.  xvi.  4  ;  cf.  Phil.  ii.  30) ;  it  is  it  that 
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evidently  conceived  of  as  being  also  begotten.®  If,  therefore, 
the  sin  which  has  become,  tlirongh  Aden's  transgression,  the 
dominating  power,  first  of  all  in  himself,  has  passed  over  to 
all  his  descendants,  it  can  have  done  so  with  the  cdp^,  only 
because  it  had  its  seat  in  the  a-dp^  and  the  '^lrvxj7,  or  becanss 
man's  a-dp^,  which  is  possessed  of  a  sonl,  was  one  which  was 
dominated  and  corrupted  by  it  In  fact,  however,  it  is  saii 
in  Eom.  vii  18  that  in  the  (empirical)  cropf  there  dwelleth  no 
good  thing ;  and  since  this  statement  is  meant  to  assign  the 
reason  why  Paul  traces  back  that  contradictory  doing  of  that 
which  is  evil  on  the  part  of  the  man,  who  wills  that  which  is 
good,  to  the  sin  which  dwells  in  him  (w.  15—17,  for  which 
see  §  66,  c),  it  is  thereby  indirectly  stated  that  this  sin,  which 
dwells  in  him,  is  that  very  evil  which  dwells  in  his  flesh. 
And  if,  according  to  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  the  psychical  man  is  as 
unsusceptible  to  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  as,  according  to  Eom 
vii.  14,  the  carnal  man  is,  nay,  if,  according  to  the  connection 
with  1  Cor.  iii.  1-3,  yjrv)(iic6^  is  there  also  merely  a  synonym 
for  aapKixS^,  it  is  clear  that,  according  to  Paul,  sin  has  its 
seat  in  the  flesh,  which  is  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  is  trans- 
mitted from  Adam  to  his  descendants  along  with  this  flesh 
which  is  corrupted  by  it.'  How  this,  however,  is  to  be  imder- 
stood,  can  only  appear  from  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
the  Pauline  anthropology,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiarly  deve- 
loped from  the  Old  Testament  primitive-Christian  basis. 

ono  sacrifices  with  one's  life  (1  Tliess.  iL  8) ;  hence  it  is  upon  it  that  Paul  csUa 
the  Lord  of  life  and  death  as  a  witness  (2  Cor.  i.  23).  Exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  §  27,  it  fonns  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the  individnal  (cf.  the 
Old  Testament  ^*Qr^3,  Rom.  ii.  9,  xiiL  1,  and  the  U  ypv^nt  of  CoL  iii  28, 

•  •     ••  w 
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Eph.  vi.  6),  80  that  one  delivers  oneself  up  for  the  soul  (the  ego)  of  others  (2  Car. 
xii.  15  ;  cf.  tlie  ^f  '^'oxn  and  ^vft-^vx^*  of  PhiL  i.  27,  ii.  2).  Through  it  as  tiw 
subject  of  every  sensuous  perception,  the  flesh,  which  is  possessed  of  a  soul,  also 
becomes  capable  of  feeling,  and  therefore  of  suffering  (fkT'^is  tj»  ^'a^s/,  1  Cor. 
vii.  28  ;  cf.  CoL  i.  24). 

^  'While  the  first  man,  who  was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  became  s 
"^vxh  C*"*"*  hy  the  inbreathing  of  the  divine  breath  of  life  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  ifter 
Gen.  ii.  7),  every  descendant  of  Adam  becomes  a  living  soul  by  procreatioii ;  fw 
the  earthly  corporeity,  with  wliich  each  one  is  bom,  is  one  that  is  formed  out  of 
a  substance  of  flesh  (cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  3),  as  well  as  one  whose  nature  is  determised 
from  the  very  first  by  the  ^"^x.^  {^Sfia  >^v;^<«0y,  1  Cor.  xv.  44).  As  the  snnc 
flesh  and  blood,  so  also,  so  to  speak,  the  same  soul  essence  is  propagated  through 
the  human  race. 

^  Just  as  little  as  the  ^*^^a  >^c;c'*«''  ^^^  Cor.  zv,  44  can  be  a  body  *' which 
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§  68.  The  Fattline  AiUhrqpology. 

Cf.  Tholuck,  "uber  ^i^SalsQueUederSunde"  (Studienund KrUiken,  1855,  3) ; 
Cniinin,  de  tiotionUms  psychologicis  paulinis,  1858  ;  Holsten,  die  Bedeutung  dee 
Wcrtea  ^ifi  im  Lehrbeyrif  dea  Paulus,  1855  (reprinted  in  Holsten,  zum  Evan' 
jelium  dts  Paviua  und  Peirua,  iv.,  Kostock  1868) ;  H.  Liidemann,  die  Anthro- 
oologie  des  Apoatel  Pauius,  Kiel  1872 ;  Ecklund,  ^a/^  voc,  quid  apud  P,  Ap. 
n^ijicet,  Londae  1872. 

Paul  has  neither  thought  of  the  material  substance  of  the 
body  as  being  evil  in  itself,  nor  of  sensuality  as  the  principle 
3f  all  sin.  (b)  By  flesh  he  rather  denotes  man  according  to 
his  natural  being,  in  so  far  as  it  is  originally  specifically  dis- 
tinguished from  God,  and  made  hostile  to  Him  by  the  sin 
crhich  dwells  in  it  (c)  Paul  knows  also  of  a  side  of  man 
^vhich  is  godlike ;  but  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  sin  in 
tlie  flesh  this  remains  powerless,  and  is  unable  to  determine 
man's  practical  behaviour,  (d)  Because,  on  this  account,  this 
better  ego  of  man  never  asserts  itself  externally,  Paul  calls  it 
tlie  inner  man  as  distinguished  from  the  dominion  of  sin, 
which  alone  manifests  itself  in  the  body  and  its  members. 

(a)  It  has  recently  been  frequently  asserted  that  the 
Pauline  anthropology  has  altogether  forsaken  the  soil  of  the 
Old  Testament  view,  and  has  passed  over  to  the  dualistic 
view  of  the  world  of  Hellenistic  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
if  Baur  ascribes  to  the  apostle  the  opinion  that  the  material 
body,  with  the  appetites  and  faculties  that  dwell  in  it,  forms 
the  real  substantial  being  of  man,  which  as  such  could  only 
be  opposed  to  the  divine  (p.  143  £),  Holsten  has  avoided 
this  evident  confusion  of  <r&fui  and  a-dp^,  and  describes  the 
<rap^  (which  is  possessed  of  a  soul)  as  the  living  material 
substance  of  man,  which  stands  in  an  absolute  antithesis  to 
God,  and  is  the  principle  of  all  evil  (p.  396,  398).  Since 
this,  however,  is  plainly  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  the 
coming  in  of  sin  into  humanity  is  traced  back  to  the  trans- 

eDTelopes  an  earthly  ^vxn "  (Wendt,  p.  ISO),  since,  when  this  r*l^c  ^^lifirai, 
itf.  is  placed  in  the  grave,  the  soul  has  already  severed  itself  from  the  body,  so 
little  ia  the  -^vx****  Mfm^tH  of  ii.  14  a  man  "  who  possesses  in  his  '4'»x^  merely 
the  organ  of  purely  human  knowledge  "  (p.  128),  for  the  itmv^a  in  the  antithesis 
does  not  denote  the  "  oigan  of  religious  knowledge,"  but  the  divine  principle  of 
levdatioii,  whose  activity  is  hindered  by  the  condition  of  man  which  is  deter- 
mined by  his  ^i%ii. 
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gi-ession  of  Adam  (§  67,  &),  Pfleiderer  has  assumed  that  this 
dualistic  view,  according  to  which  the  material  a-dp^  is  itself 
an  anti-spiritual  causality  and  the  principle  of  sin,  which  is 
therefore  derived  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  material  of  his  corporeity,  is  held  by  Paul 
along  with  the  other,  which  traces  it  back  to  the  sin  of  Adorn 
(p.  46,  61  f.  [E.  Tr.  i  46,  60  fif.] ;  cf.  Lipsius,  p.  334).*  Bat 
apart  from  the  improbability  of  such  an  unsolved  antinomy  in 
Paul,  this  opinion  is  already  refuted  by  the  fact  that  (as 
Pfleiderer  himself  allows,  p.  48  [E.  Tr.  L  48]),  according  to 
Eom.  vii.  18,  the  flesh  is  not  itself  sin,  ie,  in  Paul,  who 
always  thinks  of  sin  as  an  operative  power,  the  principle  of 
sin ;  but  sin  only  dwells  in  it  If  sin,  however,  is  rooted  in 
the  material  substance  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of 
the  flesh  is  evil  in  itself,  then,  previous  to  the  transformation 
of  this  its  substantial  basis  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  the  body  could 
not  belong  to  the  Lord  (vi.  13,  15),  be  God's  temple  (ver.  19), 
be  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God  (Eom.  xii.  1),  or  serve 
righteousness  with  its  members  (vi.  13,  19),  as  Wendt 
(p.  109)  has  conclusively  sliown.*  Stripped  of  its  philoso- 
phical form,  this  view  would  only  amount  to  this,  that  the 
adp^  is  the  sensuous  nature  (Usteri,  p.  410;  cf.  Dahne, 
p.  04),  i.e.  the  totality  of  the  appetites  which  are  rooted  in 
the  bodily  organism  or  in  its  material  substance.     If,  now,  the 

^  In  another  way  Liidemann  assumes  in  Paul  two  radically  different  lines  of 
thought,  which  move  uiK)n  contrary  anthropological  bases.  Expression  is  given 
to  the  Ihht  of  these  in  Horn,  i.-iv.,  and  to  the  second  in  lloui.  v.-viiL,  tbe 
latter  resting  entirely  upon  the  Hellenistic  dualistic  view,  the  former  u|>on  that 
of  the  Old  Testiiment.  But  (according  to  Liidemann,  p.  206)  these  two  lines  of 
thought  are  found  in  Paul,  only  because,  in  chaps,  i.-iv.,  **he  purposely  places 
himself  upon  the  8tandi>oint  of  the  Jewish-legal  consciousness."  Althoogb,  on 
the  other  hand,  Bicdermann  also  regards  sin  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  th« 
fleshly  nature,  which  Avas  from  the  beginning  implanted  by  God  in  man,  in  it* 
resistance  to  the  influence  of  his  spirit,  he  sees  therein  no  dualism,  but  only 
a  moment  employed  by  the  decree  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  His  low 
as  pure  grace  (p.  200) ;  and  he  is  so  far  from  finding  thereip  a  contradiction  with 
the  narrative  of  the  fall,  that  he  sees  the  genesis  of  sin  represented  in  acconlanoe 
with  it  even  in  Kom.  vii.  7,  refusing,  indeed,  to  entertain  any  thought  of  an 
original  sin. 

^  On  this  account  Holsten  has  been  at  last  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclosiaa 
that  2  Cor.  vii.  1  is  un-Pauline  (p.  387).  If  the  ^«^g  is,  according  to  its  natore, 
the  principle  and  source  of  every  sinful  defilement,  it  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  tlie 
object  of  such  defilement ;  and  since  Paul  undoubtedly  speaks  of  a  defilement  U 
the  flesh,  the  rc^  is  not  conceived  of  as  being  sinful  in  itself. 
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flesh,  as  such,  is  a  principle  which  is  opposed  to  God,  these 
are  sinful  in  themselves,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  body 
could  consist  only  in  the  mortification  of  all  sensuous  appetites 
and  impulses,  in  which,  however,  it  does  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  consist  according  to  Paul.     At  the  most,  therefore,  sin 
could  dwell  in  the  material  adp^,  only  in  so  far  as  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  sensuous   appetites  and   impulses  over  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  ought  to  have  the  supremacy, 
is  the  ground-form  and  principle  of  all  sin.     In  reality  it  is  to 
this   that  E.  Schmidt  comes,  when,  holding  firmly   by  the 
physical  meaning  of  cdp^,  he  ultimately  declares  that  the 
materiality  of  the  human  nature  is  the  source  and  gi*ound  of 
every  individual  sinful  action,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  so 
far   as,  in   its   present    condition,  there   belongs   to   it   the 
significance  of  an  operative  principle  of  life  (p.   44).     But 
even  this  cannot  be  made  good  in  the  case  of  PauL     Among 
the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19-21)  there  are  named  by  no 
means  only  such  sins  as  owe  their  origin  to  the  sensuous 
nature,  but  also  sins  of  uncharitableness ;  the  false  irpovoia 
T^  a-apKo^  begets  not  only  revelling  and  unchastity,  but  also^ 
strife  and  jealousy  (Eom.  xiii.  13,  14),  and  in  Gal.  v.  13  love 
forms  the  antithesis  of  the  licentious  freedom  of  the  flesli. 
Because    of  their  jealousy   and    strife   the   Corinthians  are 
aapKiKoi  (1  Cor.  iii.  3).     Not  only  a  (f>p6vrjfia  (Eom.  viii.  7),, 
but  even  the  restlessness  of  a  fear  and  an  anxiety,  which 
was   by  no  means  of  a  sensuous  nature  (2  Cor.  vii.  5),  is 
attributed  to  the  o'dp^,  and  2  Cor.  L  12  speaks  of  a  ao^ia 
aapKiKTi  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  26  ;  2  Cor.  i.  17).^     If  it  follows  from 

*  To  this  R.  Schmidt  (p.  25)  replies  that  it  is  not  necessarily  logically  implied 
in  a  view  which  finds  the  empirical  ground  of  sin  in  general  in  the  material 
eorporeity,  that  it  most  be  possible  to  trace  back  every  individual  sin  with  the 
same  directness  to  this  ground  (cf.  also  Pfleidcrer,  p.  55  [£.  Tr.  L  54  f.]).  But 
here  purely  spiritual  sins  are  directly  traced  back  to  the  vofi,  and  are  ex^essly 
called  works  of  the  flesh.  As  Schmidt  (p.  23  f.)  has  been  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful in  explaining  the  idea  of  a  ^c^la,  fapxtzn  from  his  presuppositious,  so  Pfleidcror 
(p.  52  [E.  Tr.  i.  52])  evidently  explains  it  in  a  manner  which  is  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  the  words,  understanding  by  it  a  wisdom  which  keeps  to  the  outside, 
to  the  surface  of  sensuous  appearance  (cf.  on  the  other  hand,  Wendt,  p.  168  f.). 
If  "the  natural  will  that  is  directed  towards  the  finite  natural  life  of  the 
individnal,  as  it  shows  itself  sometimes  as  sensual,  somelimea  as  selfiah, "  is  the 
principle  of  all  sin  (Pfleiderer  p.  56  [E.  Tr.  i  56]),  then  the  fmfJi,  conceived  of 
as  the  animated  material  cf  the  body,  cannot  be  any  longer  itself  the  objective 
principle  of  sin  (p.  59  [£•  Tr.  i.  59]) ;  for  it  will  contradict  not  only  ''modem 
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this  that  the  idea  of  the  o-apf,  whei*e  it  is  conceived  of  as 
the  seat  of  sin,  is  by  no  means  resolved  into  that  of  sensuous- 
ness,  then  it  is  altogether  out  of  keeping  also  with  the 
Pauline  view  of  sin,  to  see  in  sensuality  the  principle  of  all 
sin.  He  to  whom  the  essence  of  moral  renewal  consists  in 
man's  ceasing  to  live  unto  himself  (2  Cor.  v.  15  ;  Bom.  xiv.  7), 
and  to  whom  the  highest  form  in  which  sin  appears  is  the  sin 
which  consists  in  the  pride  of  blasphemous  arrogance  (2  Thess. 
ii.  4,  for  which  see  §  63,  c),  cannot  have  sought  the  real 
essence  of  sin  in  sensuality. 

(6)  In  order  that  we  may  correctly  understand  the  sense  in 
which  Paul  describes  the  adp^  of  (living)  man  as  the  seat  of 
sin,  we  must  above  all  remember  that,  when  it  is  so  spoken  of, 
it  is  thought  of  in  perfect  unity  \vith  the  '^x^  (cf.  §  67,  (^, 
and  that  therefore  its  materiality,  as  such,  cannot  come  into 
account  at  all  here ;  for  in  the  '^i^'J  as  the  vital  principle  of 
the  flesh  (a  vital  principle  which,  according  to  §  27,  c,  endures 
even  after  its  separation  from  the  cropf ,  which  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  death)  there  is  already  involved  at  least  an  immaterial 
element.  It  is  also  indubitable  that,  according  to  Gen.  ii  7 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45),  this  vital  principle  is' conceived  of  as  originally 
derived  from  God,  and  therefore  not  as  standing  in  an  original 
opposition  to  Him.  But  man  is  distinguished  from  God  and 
the  higher  spiritual  beings  by  this  very  fact  that,  in  his  case, 
the  divine  principle  of  life  has  entered  into  the  flesh;  his 
corporealness  accordingly  constitutes  his  specific  characteristic 
in  distinction  from  the  divine  nature,  and  therefore  man, 
according  to  his  natural  being,  can  be  described  by  adpl 
Already  in  the  Old  Testament  human  nature  in  its  specific 
distinction  from  the  divine  is  frequently  called  flesh.  Flesh 
forms  the  antitliesis  of  God  (Ps.  Ivi.  4 ;  Jer.  xviL  5),  of  His 
word  (Isa.  xl.  G-8  ;  Deut.  v.  26),  or  Spirit  (Isa.  xxxi  3 ;  Job 
xxxiv.  14, 15).**     Here  that  which  constitutes  this  antithesis  is 

psychology,"  but  also  ever}'  natural  view  **  to  regard  the  animated  matter  of  th« 
body  itself  as  the  subject  of  this  natural  will"  (p.  57  [E.  Tr.  i.  56]). 

*  The  Old  Testament  "^^'^"73  (§  27,  a)  occurs  also  in  Taul ;  but  also  only 
where  human  nature  is  to  be  put  expressly  in  contrast  with  God,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  16, 
1  Cor.  i.  29,  Rom.  iii.  20,  where  the  human  striving  after  righteousness  and 
glory  Ls  judged  of  from  the  standpoint  of  that  which  is  righteous  and  praise- 
worthy before  God.  Similarly  ckpl  ««i  aJua  (cf.  §  67,  d)  in  Gal.  i.  16  excludes  the 
conferring  with  men  instead  of  with  God,  from  whom,  according  to  ver.  15,  the 
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either  the  finitude  and  perishableness  nor  the  weakness  and 
anity  of  human  nature,  but  primarily  its  natural  basis  which 
i  given  in  the  flesh.  In  many  passages  where  flesh  in  the 
Lteral  sense  is  undoubtedly  spoken  of,  this  contrast  dominates 
be  expression.  Thus  in  Eom.  ix.  8  the  re/eva  0%  aapKo^  are 
hildren  begotten  according  to  the  flesh,  in  contrast,  however, 
rith  those  who  are  begotten,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  order  of 
ature,  but  in  virtue  of  the  divine  promise  (cf.  GaL  iv.  23, 29) ; 
0  in  Eom.  i.  3,  ix.  5  Karh  aapxa  denotes  the  bodily  descent 
f  Christ,  but  in  contrast  with  His  higher  nature,  which  does 
LOt  depend  upon  this  descent ;  so  in  1  Cor.  x.  18  the  'lapaijX 
ara  a-apxa  stands  in  contrast  with  the  ^ItTparjk  rov  Oeov, 
irhich  is  not  constituted  by  bodily  descent  (GaL  vL  16) ;  so  in 
jaL  ii  20  (cf.  Phil,  i  22)  the  ^rjv  iv  aapxi  stands  in  contrast 
rith  a  higher  Kfe,  which  is  of  divine  origm.  Since  this 
atter,  however,  is  expressly  described  as  a  living  of  Christ  in 
dm,  the  original  meaning  of  adp^  already  passes  over  here 
Itogether  into  the  designation  of  that  which  is  characteristic 
f  the  earthly  man  as  sucL  And  so  it  comes  about  that  flesh 
s  tlie  expression  for  the  natural  human  being  in  its  specific 
listinction  from  God,  even  where  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
iriginal  physical  meaning  of  the  word.*     That  the  fleshly, 

evelatiou  of  His  Son  had  come  to  the  apostle  (cf.  Matt.  xvi.  17  ;  see  §  27,  b), 
t  is  quite  true  that  the  formnla  iraf»  9mfi  denotes  man  in  the  concrete  and  not 
he  abstraction  hnman  nature  (R.  Schmidt,  p.  18) ;  bat  man  is  described  accord- 
Dg  to  this  side  of  Ids  being,  only  because  it  is  in  it  that  there  lies  his  specific 
istinction  from  the  divine  nature.  I  also  regard  it  as  incorrect  to  speak  of 
ificrent  "meanings  "  of  the  word  rc^^  in  Paul ;  but  since  (§  67,  d)^  even  in  Paul, 
afl  often  denotes  only  the  material  substratum  of  the  ^H/utt  the  use  of  the  word 
a  the  sense  considered  above  can  only  be  described  as  a  peculiar  "  amplification  '* 
f  the  term.  I  purposely  avoid,  however,  making  it  refer  to  the  "  nature  of  man 
s  a  creature,"  which  Wendt  prefoi-s,  because  this  nature  belongs  also  to  the  higher 
piritual  beings,  who  are  not  vifi. 
*  No  doubt  the  nm»x»^»*  »*'r»  feif»»  of  2  Cor.  xL  18  includes  the  x^ride  of  the 
ews  in  their  genuine  Israelitish  descent  (ver.  22) ;  but  it  also  refers  to  all  the 
dvantages  which  man  has  acquired  in  a  natural  way  (ver.  23  ;  cf.  Phil.  iii.  3  if. ). 
n  2  Cor.  v.  16  the  tiHwrn  $tmrm,  rafua  denotes  the  knowing  of  man  according  to 
rhat  he  is  by  nature,  in  contrast  with  his  divinely-produced  new  life  in  Christ, 
iven  where  there  is  no  thought  whatever  of  bodily  descent  or  condition.  In  Rom. 
V.  1  and  Gal.  liL  3  the  xaret  ra^««  and  0-«^»i  denote  exclusively  that  which  is 
ittaincd  by  natural  human  activity,  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  produced  by 
iie  grace  or  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  in  2  Cor.  x.  8,  4  they  denote  the  striving 
vith  merely  human  weapons  instead  of  with  the  divine  powers,  by  means  of 
rhich  alone  man  attains  the  victory.     In  this  sense  a  ^«f  <«  rcf»/»if  can  be  spoken 
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however,  simply  denotes  the  naturally  human  as  such,  appears 
most  clearly  from  1  Cor.  iii  3,  where  the  aapicucov  ehai  is 
first  more  particularly  defined  by  Kara  avOpmirop  irepiwarAt, 
and  then,  in  ver.  4,  its  place  is  even  taken  by  avOpeairov  elpot 
(read  avOpomoi  iare;  cf.  Eom.  vi  19,  where  cropf  and 
avOpdnnvop  are  likewise  synonymous  terms).  This  turn  whidi 
is  given  to  the  idea  of  adp^,  in  which  there  is  no  reflection  at 
all  upon  the  original  physical  sense  of  the  word,  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Paulinism.  It  is  certainly  altogether  wrong 
to  say  on  this  account,  that,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
Pauline  system,  adp^  is  human  nature  in  its  state  of  estrange- 
ment  from  the  divine  life  (Neander,  p.  664  [R  Tr.  i.  422]), 
or  the  sinful  propensity  in  general  (Schmid,  iLp.  269  [E  Tr. 
p.  448]).  The  a-dp^  in  this  sense  is  as  little  sinful  in  itself 
as  the  a-dp^  in  the  pliysical  sense  (note  a).  For  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  natural  basis,  man  lives,  with  consciousness 
and  free  self-determination,  a  life  which  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  relatively  independent,  and  suited  to  his  earthly  ci^ 
cumstances  and  needs,  can  only  be  the  will  of  God,  who  made 
man  a  living  soul  (Gen.  ii  7),  and  therewith  implanted  in  him 
the  principle  of  individuality  (§  67,  d,  footnote  7).  If,  now, 
according  to  the  Pauline  view,  sin  dwells  in  this  capf,  this 
can  only  mean  that  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  human  nature, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  man's  natural  basis,  has  become 
and  becomes  an  occasion  to  him  to  assert  this  individuahty  of 
his  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  determine  him- 
self in  a  manner  contrary  to  God.  This  has  happened  first  of 
all  in  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  if,  through  him,  sin  has 
entered  into  the  whole  human  world,  there  has  certainly 
thereby  taken  place  a  radical  change  of  the  nature  of  the 
a-dp^,  as  transmitted  by  him  to  all  his  descendents  (§  67,  h,c)f 
Now,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  from  Adam  onwards  sin 
dwells  and  reigns  in  it,  the  o-dp^  of  empirical  humanity^  has 

of  (2  Cor.  i.  12, 17  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  26)  in  contrast  with  divine  grace.  As  contrastdi 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  power  and  the  Spirit  of  God  this  wisdom  is  called 
^•fiet  Mfttirt*  or  »v4f»/^ivti  (1  Cor.  ii.  5,  13,  cf.  footnote  3). 

•  When  Pfleiderer  (p.  61  [E.  Tr.  I  61])  can  find  nothing  at  all  of  this  in  Paul, 
the  only  reason  is  that  he  refuses  to  carry  out  the  obvious  combination  between 
Rom.  V.  12  and  the  Pauline  statements  regarding  the  rap|,  and  rather  allows  soeh 
a  sharp  dialectician  to  be  satisfied  with  an  unsolved  antinomy. 

^  To  this  Schmidt  (p.  16)  objects  that  the  quite  general  character  of  sn^ 
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l)ecome  sinful,  i.e,   the  original  distinctiveness  and  relative 
independence  of  the   natural  human  being  in   relation   to 
the  divine  have  been  perverted  into  a  self-willed  opposition. 
aJfow,  man  t^  a-apxi  serves  the  law  of  sin  (viL  25);  and  if 
the  law  of  God  is  unable  to  work  its  own  fulfilment  (viiL  3), 
the  reason  is  that  in  this  respect  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh  (rja-Oevei  Sia  Trj^  aapKo^:),  by  whose  resistance,  led  as  it 
was  by  the  power  of  sin  which  dominates  it,  the  strength 
of  the  law  was  broken.      For  since  sin  is  the  God-opposing 
principle,  the  o-apf  which  is  dominated  by  it  cannot  subject 
itself  to  the  law  of  God,  and  because  it  cannot  do  so,  the 
object  of  its  endeavours  (to  ^povrj/ia  rfj^s  aapKo^)  must  be 
that  which  is  hostile  to  God  (in  contrast  with  that  which  is 
well-pleasing  to  Him,  and  which  forms  the  import  of  the  law, 
viii.  7 :  i'xOpk  eh  Oeov),     Accordingly,  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh,  and  are  therefore  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  cannot 
please  God  (vii  5,  viii  8) ;  the  ^rjv  (or  irepnrareiv,  2  Cor.  x.  2  ; 
Rom.  viii  4)  xard  adpKa  must  rather  bring  death  (viii  12, 13). 
The  works  of  the  a-dp^  are  sinful  (Gal.  v.  19  ;  cf.  ver.  13) ;  it 
stands  in  positive  opposition  to  the  divine  irveufia  (GaL  v.  17, 
vL  8).     Wherever  his  naturalness  still  constitutes  the  whole 
being  of  man,  so  that  he  is  adpKtpo<;  (and  therefore  sold  under 
the  sin  which  rules  in  the  cdp^,  he  stands  in  unsolvable  con- 
tradiction with  the  spiritual  law  of  God  (Rom.  vii.  14),  and  is  un- 
susceptible to  the  spiritual  as  such  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  read  aapKivoL^)? 

fonnnlse  (without  the  article)  as  »«r«  #«^««  fri^ir. ,  U  ^af.  iTvci,  which  in  them- 
selyes  already  imply  moral  blame,  excludes  such  a  modification,  and  that 
therefore  (if  our  conception  of  the  idea  is  concct)  they  would  denote  human 
nature  in  general,  and  not  a  human  nature  which  is  modified  so  or  so.  This 
objection,  however,  loses  all  its  significance,  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  Paul 
does  not  philosophize  over  r«^^  and  kfAafria  in  themselves,  but  discu&sos,  in  its 
ultimate  grounds,  the  fact  of  the  dominion  of  sin  within  empirical  liumanity. 
This  dominion  being  really  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  rc^^  which  is 
dominated  and  corrupted  by  sin,  and  Paul  can  therefore  very  easily  speak  of  the 
nature  of  ^mfi  in  general,  and  yet  be  thinking  all  the  time  only  of  the  rc^^  as  it 
is  constituted  in  empirical  humanity.  But  because  he  docs  this,  I  cannot  accept 
th<^  distinction  of  Wendt.  According  to  him,  the  Pauline  ^afl  is,  on  account  of 
its  creaturely  weakness,  incapable  of  knowing  the  divine  and  of  fulfilling  the 
law,  but  errs  and  sins,  only  if  it  attempts  to  know  the  diWne  and  to  fulfil  the  will 
of  God  with  its  own  strength  (p.  200  f. ).  This  view  seems  to  me  to  obtrude  upon 
the  apostle  reflections  which  are  foreign  to  him,  and  in  many  ways  to  forsake 
the  right  point  of  view. 
•  Against  this  view  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  vifi  Pfleiderer  (p.  57  f.  [£.  Tr. 
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(c)  If  the  apostle,  speaking  in  IiOm«  vii.  18  of  the  seat  of 
sin  in  his  ego,  defines  this  seat  expressly  as  the  a-ap^,  then 
there  must  also  be  in  this  ego  a  certain  antithesis  to  the  aap^; 
and  in  ver.  25  it  becomes  perfectly  dear  that  there  is  stiU 
another  side  of  the  human  being,  which,  as  essentially  related 
to  God,  is  from  the  first  distinguished  from  that  fleshly  nature, 
and  is  therefore  not  the  domain  of  sin  in  the  same  sense 
as  that.  Now,  since  it  is  only  in  the  flesh  as  possessed  of  a 
soul  (note  b)  that  Paul  sees  the  specific  nature  of  man  as 
distinguished  from  the  divine/,  to  which  it  has  entered  into 
a  hostile  antithesis  through  the  dominion  of  sin  in  it,  he 
cannot  think  of  the  y^vxn  (which,  according  to  §  67,  rf,  is, 
in  empirical  humanity,  no  longer  a  direct  breath  from  God, 
but  is  propagated  in  its  sinful  corruption  by  means  of  procrea- 
tion, and  is  therefore  completely  entangled  in  this  antithesis; 
cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  14)  as  the  bearer  of  this  higher  godlike  life,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  '^v^'?  ^w)i£?Ae?'e  occurs  in  him  in  this  the 
sense  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  (§  27,  c).  But  neither  could  he  use  the  term 
irvevfia  for  it ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  according  to 
which  the  irvevfia,  as  the  spirit  of  life  from  God,  made  man  a 
living  soul,  the  irvevfia  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  '^wx'J-* 
In  the  sense,  however,  in  which,  in  Paul,  and  first  in  him 

i.  57  f.  ])  has  only  objected  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  impossible  in  Rom. 
vii.  18  to  distinguish  between  the  ego  and  the  flesh,  although  this  passage  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  note  c  in  substantial  agreement  with  his  own  excellent 
exposition  (p.  63  f.),  and  that  those  i)assages  would  also  remain  unexplained,  in 
which  the  r«^i  is  connected  with  the  ri^jt*  and  the  fiixti.  These  passages,  however, 
are  all  discussed  thoroughly  in  note  d;  and  here  already  it  appears  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  the  flesh  in  the  narrower  sense  always  remains  the  basis  of  the 
flesh  in  the  wider  sense.  When  it  is  denied  that  sin  has  its  seat  in  the  r«^5 « 
the  material  substance  of  the  corporeal  nature,  because  the  statements  regarding 
this  subject  demand  a  wider  meaning,  it  is  by  no  means  denied  that,  after  it  his 
once  entered  into  the  whole  natural  human  being,  it  dwells  also  in  the  body, 
which  witli  its  members  is  an  essential  i)art  of  that  being. 

^  Naturally  this  sense  also  is  not  foreign  to  the  apostle.  It  is  because  of  it 
that  human  nature  can  be  described  in  a  jwpular  manner  as  the  synthesis  of 
flesh  and  spirit  (Mark  xiv.  38)  or  of  ])ody  and  soul  (Matt.  x.  28).  Paul  adopts 
this  popular  usus  loquendi  (which  Wcndt,  p.  121,  is  certainly  wrong  in  declaring 
to  be  peculiar  to  him  ;  cf.  §  27,  r),  when  he  contrasts  his  presence  in  the  spirit 
with  his  absence  in  the  body  in  1  Cor.  v.  3,  as  with  his  absence  in  the  fledi  in 
Col.  ii.  5.  In  all  the  other  passages,  which  are  usually  cited  for  this  use  of  the 
term,  their  religious  reference  ccunpels  us  to  think  of  the  new  spiritual  lifco^ 
Christians  (§  86,  b).     It  is  diff'erent  with  1  Cor.  ii.  11.     Here  Paul  illustrates 
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(cf.  §  62,  d),  the  Spirit  from  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
principle  of  a  new  holy  life  in  the  Christian,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  natural  man  cannot  possess  the  irpevfia ;  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  alone  that  Paul  speaks  of  the  irvevfia,  when  he 
speaks  didactically.  As  that  amplification  of  the  idea  of  the 
animated  a-dp^  is  conditioned  by  his  deepening  of  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  which  he  follows  up  to  its  ultimate  sources  and  describes 
in  its  whole  power  over  the  natural  man,  whom  it  makes  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  doing  that  which  is  good,  so  this  narrow- 
ing of  the  idea  of  the  irvev/jLa  is  conditioned  by  his  more 
precise  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
new  moral  life  in  man,  for  which  he  must  reserve  the  term 
wv^vfia  in  the  specific  sense.  And  inasmuch  as  the  former 
doctrine  is  only  the  necessary  complement  of  the  latter,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  his  doctrine  of  salvation,  with  its  antithesis 
of  sin  and  grace  followed  up  to  its  ultimate  grounds,  that  has 
called  forth  in  Paul  this  peculiar  remodelling  of  the  anthropology 
of  the  New  Testament  In  vii.  25,  accordingly,  Paul  describes 
the  other  side  of  the  natural  man,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
crapf,  as  the  vov^;}^  In  the  Gentiles  this  vov^  is  the  organ  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  knowledge  which  is  lost 
only  when  the  voxk  is  corrupted  (Eom.  i.  28 ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  17), 
as  well  as  the  organ  by  means  of  which  they  know  God  in 
consequence  of  His  creation  (ver.  20) ;  it  is  its  vorjimra  that 

the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  knows  the  deep  things  of  God  (with  all  the  decrees 
of  salvation  which  are  hidden  in  them),  and  is  therefore  able  to  reveal  them,  by 
stating  that  no  man  knows  the  nature  of  man  (with  all  that  is  hidden  in  its  depths) 
except  the  spirit  which  is  in  him.  Here,  therefore,  where  that  comparison  made 
it  necessary  to  use  the  term  «rvi?^,  the  spirit  is  the  principle  of  human  self- 
consciousness,  and  as  such  has  no  direct  connection  whatever  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  side  of  the  natural  man  which  is  related  to  God  and  another 
which  is  alienated  from  Him.  How  far  it  is  from  following  from  this  passage 
that  all  spiritual  life  in  man  is  as  such  abeady  conceived  of  also  as  the  higher, 
godlike  side  of  his  being,  appears  most  clearly  from  the  fact  that,  in  this  very 
connection,  the  a^fifoi^ts  y^vx*»»(,  who  has  at  least  a  self-consciousness,  and  there* 
fore  also  a  Tuvfia  in  this  sense,  is  described  as  incapable  of  receiving  that  which 
comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (ver.  14). 

*•  This  term  never  stands  as  a  synonym  for  9'uvfia,  for  the  peculiar  expression  in 
1  Cor.  iL  16  {if$vt  Xfivrau)  is  simply  determined  by  the  language  of  the  preceding 
quotation  (Isa.  xl.  13  ;  cf.  Rom.  xL  34).  Nay,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14, 15  (cf.  ver.  19) 
the  y«vf  even  appears  expressly  contrasted  with  the  Tuvfitt  of  the  Christian.  Here 
also  it  would  be  well,  when  considering  the  meaning  of  the  tcmi  v«vf,  to  look 
away,  in  the  first  instance,  from  those  passages  where  it  is  the  t§vs  in  the  believer 
that  is  spoken  of  (cf.  §  SB,  b). 
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can  also  be  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  or  shut 
against  it  (2  Cor.  iii.  14,  iv.  4).  The  vov^  is  therefore,  zs 
contrasted  with  that  wliicli  is  bodily,  unquestionably  something 
spiritual  in  man,  and  that  too,  primarily,  a  theoretical  facnlty; 
but  it  is  not  spirit  in  the  specific  sense.  As  contrasted  with 
his  fleshly  nature,  it  is  a  godlike  element  in  man  ;  for  it  knows 
the  divine  and  the  good,  and,  by  the  tribute  of  delight  which 
it  must  pay  it,  recognises  it  as  its  law  (Rom.  vii.  22,  23, 25); 
but  it  is  not,  like  the  irvevfia  of  the  Christians,  a  holy  divine 
power.  This  explains  \vhy  it  is  that,  when  in  conflict  with 
the  <7a/of,  it  remains  absolutely  powerless,  so  that  it  can  be 
corrupted  by  the  sin  which  dominates  in  the  o-o^f  (i  28),  and 
therefore  likewise  needs  to  be  renewed  (xii  2).  To  tWs 
Pauline  term  there  would  answer  best  of  all  our  **  conscions- 
ness  "  (sometimes  even  "  sense  "),  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived 
of  not  merely  as  a  theoretical  faculty,  but  is  also  capable  of  a 
practical  tliough  inefiectual  impulse.  In  this  consciousness 
man  knows  God,  and  feels  himself  bound  to  do  His  will 
{hovX^vei  v6fi(p  Oeov,  Eom.  vii.  25);  but  now  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  sin,  his  natural  being  has  once  entered  into  a  hostile 
opposition  to  God,  this  consciousness  is  no  longer  able  to 
determine  his  behaviour,  but  is  itself  dimmed  and  perverted." 
{(I)  Seeing  that  in  Paul,  as  well  as  in  §  27,  d,  the  heart  is 
conceived  of  as  the  central  organ  in  man,  in  which  all  spiritual 
life  has  its  seat/"  it  is  only  in  it  that  the  voO?  also  can  be 

^^  The  circumstance  that  in  Rom.  vii.,  where  he  expressly  treats  of  the  being 
of  the  natural  man,  Paul  i»urposoly  avoids  using  the  expression  v-viD/m,  shows 
nnmistakoably  that  he  reserves  ^'hv/ik  in  its  (for  him)  specific  sense  (and  thtre- 
fort"  apart  from  tlic  popular  use  of  the  term  considered  in  footnote  9)  for  the 
nature  of  man  as  re-created  in  Christianity,  and  therefore  that  he  docs  not  dis- 
tinguisli  between  ra^l  and  v-tivfitt  as  the  two  sides  of  the  natural  man,  althoD<:li 
it  is  still  attcmi)te<l  to  prove  this  by  means  of  passages  which  relate  only  to 
Christians  (of.  lieuss,  ii.  p.  27  [E.  Tr.  ii.  p.  23] ;  Beyschlag,  p.  205  ;  R.  Schmi-it, 
p.  29-31).  This  is  also  recof^nised  by  Pfleiderer,  who  energetically  maintiins 
the  godlike  nature  of  the  fous  agjiinst  Holsten  (p.  62  [E.  Tr.  i.  62]) ;  and  when 
he  still  sp<'aks  also  of  a  natural  v^tvfia  as  the  subject  of  the  hnman  personal  life 
(p.  C6  If.  [E.  Tr.  i.  65  If.]),  whose  relation  to  the  vtvt  must  then  necessarily 
cause  him  difficulty,  this  is  in  consequence  of  his  making  a  number  of  passages 
^besides  those  considered  in  footnote  9)  refer  to  the  natural  man,  which  s\wk 
only  (of.  §  S6y  ft,  footnote  4)  of  the  new  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  (not,  of 
coui-se,  of  the  objective  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Christian). 

^"  The  heart  is  conceived  of  primarily  as  a  Iwdily  organ  of  flesh  in  the  physi- 
cal sense  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  as  a  part  of  the  wXtiyx**  (2  Cor.  vi.  12,  viL  15 ;  of. 
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found.  According  to  Eom.  i.  21,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the 
original  knowledge  of  God  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
vovs  (ver.  20);  according  to  ii.  15,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  ori- 
ginal moral  consciousness  which  is  likewise  obtained  in  the 
same  way.  The  connection  of  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  15  (cf  Phil, 
iv.  7),  moreover,  shows  clearly  that  the  vornjuara  of  the  vov^ 
themselves  have  their  seat  in  the  heart.  Now,  however,  every- 
thing which  has  its  seat  in  this  inner  man  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  hidden.^*  Thus  there  arises  the  idea  of  the  inner, 
and  therefore  hidden  man,  and  of  the  outer  and  visible  man, 
an  idea  which  there  is  therefore  no  need  whatever  to  explain 
by  means  of  contemporary  philosophical  notions.  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  (Eom.  vii.  22,  23)  identifies  the  vov^;  and  the 
eato  avOpcyiro^  is  peculiar,  and  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that 
the  former  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  (cf  Eph.  iii  16,  17).  This 
seems  to  favour  the  view  that  the  o"a/>f,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  vov^  in  viL  25,  belongs  altogether  to  the  outward  bodily 
life.  But  since  even  the  (fleshly)  lusts  dwell  in  the  heart 
(footnote  12),  and  therefore,  in  this  respect,  belong  likewise 
to  the  inward  man,  while,  conversely,  the  heart  is  primarily  a 

Col.  iiL  12 ;  Philcm.  7,  12,  20 ;  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  1).  It  is  the  seat  of  aU  emotions 
and  feelings,  of  sadness  and  anxiety  (2  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  Rom.  ix.  2 ;  cf.  2  Thess. 
ii  17),  as  well  as  of  delight  and  joy  (Rom.  x.  1 ;  Acts  xiv.  7),  of  peace  and 
consolation  (Col.  ii.  2,  iii.  15,  iv.  8 ;  Eph.  vL  22  ;  Phil.  iv.  7),  and  above  all, 
of  love  (2  Cot.  vi.  11,  vii.  3  ;  cf.  1  Thess.  ii  17  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  5 ;  Phil.  i.  7). 
To  the  heart  belong  also  the  determinations  of  the  will  (1  Cor.  iv.  5  :  ^ouXau  vZ^ 
Mi^««?v ;  vii  37  :  nUftxiv  t»  rj  «ib;^/«  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  ix.  7).  It  is  in  the  heart  that 
zeal  for  that  which  is  good  has  its  seat  (2  Cor.  viii.  16) ;  temptation  addresses 
its<*lf  to  the  heart  (Rom.  xvi.  18) ;  the  heart  needs  strengthening  in  holiness 
(1  Thess.  iii.  13) ;  penitence  and  imi)cnitence  are  traced  back  to  the  *a^J/«  (Rom. 
IL  5,  9).  The  heart  is  also  the  seat  of  consciousness  (2  Cor.  iii.  2),  of  thought 
(Bom.  z.  6,  8 :  uVir? »» rj  »mf}i»  ;  cf.  CoL  iii.  16  ;  Eph.  v.  19),  and  of  knowledge 
(1  Cor.  it  9 ;  cf.  Eph.  i.  18,  iv.  18).  It  appears  already  from  this  that  *«^5;« 
may  have  the  most  varied  import.  On  the  one  hand,  the  heart  is  the  seat  of 
the  fleshly  lusts  (Rom.  i.  24) ;  on  the  other,  it  is  into  the  heart  that  the  Spirit 
is  shed  (Gal.  iv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  22,  iii.  8 ;  Rom.  v.  6) ;  it  is  in  the  heart  that 
Christian  enlightenment  takes  place  (2  Cor.  iv.  6) ;  it  is  in  it  that  faith  dwells 
(Bom.  X.  9,  10 ;  cf.  Eph.  iii.  17). 

"  That  which  is  in  the  heart  of  man  is  the  genuinely  true  (Rom.  vL  17  : 
iT»M0ytif  U  Mmfimt)f  in  contrast  with  every  pretended  (2  Cor.  v.  12  :  <r^«r<iJ«'y  .  .  . 
»«^if )  or  constrained  (2  Cor.  ix.  7  :  fih  U  xi^nt  «  \l  aUyMns)  appearance  (cf.  Col. 
iiL  22 ;  Eph.  vi.  5) ;  on  that  account,  however,  it  is  also  that  which  is  concealed 
from  man  (1  Cor.  xiv.  25  :  rk  xfv^rvk  rnt  »m.fila,s ;  cf.  iv.  5  and  Rom.li.  29,  where 
wiftTfMi  jutf^imt  stands  parallel  with  »y  rf  itpvitrf  'itvixttf),  and  known  only  to 
God,  the  searcher  of  hearts  (Rom.  viii.  27  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4  ;  cf.  §  62,  a). 
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bodily  organ,  the  ideas,  outer  and  bodily,  or  inward  and 
spiritual,  by  no  means  answer  to  one  another.  The  ground 
of  that  identification  must  therefore  be  a  different  one.  Since, 
viz.,  the  1/01)9  is,  according  to  note  c,  powerless  in  opposition 
to  the  <ra/of ,  and  is  always  overcome  by  the  sin  which  dwells 
in  the  latter,  the  better  ego  of  man  which  is  hidden  in  the 
1/0S9  never  comes  to  the  light.  That  which  manifests  itself  is 
always  only  the  dominion  of  sin  which  determines  the  whole 
life  of  man  which  is  outwardly  visible.  The  organs,  however, 
by  means  of  which  that  which  is  in  man  becomes  outwardly 
visible,  are  the  members  of  the  body.  While,  therefore,  the 
conflict  of  the  voih  against  sin  remains  altogether  confined  to 
the  inward  man,  the  dominating  power  of  sin  becomes  visible 
in  the  members  (Bom.  vii.  23 :  fiXen-oi  irepov  vofiov  ip  tA 
fiekca-iv  fiov),  when  the  iraOi^fjuiTa  t&v  ifiapriAv  (vii  5)  are 
operative  in  them,  and  they  therefore  enter  into  the  service  of 
sin  (vi.  13).  Therefore  the  a&fia  always  appears  as  a  body 
which  is  ruled  by  sin  (Eom.  vi  6  :  aA/ia  t§9  a/iapria^ ; "  d. 
vii.  24),  and  the  lusts  of  the  body  are  sinful,  inasmuch,  viz., 
as  sin  rules  in  it  and  corrupts  the  natural  appetites  (vl  12, 
viii  13).  It  is  expressions  of  this  kind  tiat  have  given 
support  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Paul  conceives  of  sin  as 
dwelling  in  the  body  and  its  members,  whereas  it  is  only  the 
dominion  of  sin  which  manifests  itself  in  them,  because  the 
vov^,  in  which,  according  to  note  c,  there  lies  the  only  reaction 
against  this  dominion,  belongs  altogether  to  the  inward  hidden 
life  of  man,  and  because  of  its  powerlessness  never  determines 
his  outer  life  in  a  manner  which  comes  into  visibility  (ct 
Wendt,  p.  209  £).  Sin  can  make  the  vov^  powerless,  and 
thereby  confine  it  to  the  sphere  of  the  hidden  inward  life, 

'*  This  is  the  only  relation  which  the  genitive  can  express,  viz.  that  the  Ixxiy 
belongs  to  the  sin  which  dominates  it  in  man's  natural  condition.  For,  in  Paul, 
ifi»fria  does  not  denote  the  quality  of  sinfulness,  but  the  power  of  sin  as  an 
operative  principle  (cf.  §  66^  c),  and  therefore  the  genitive  cannot  be  a  gtn. 
qiialUatiSj  any  more  than  in  the  quite  parallel  fSfut  r«v  0afaT$u  rturou  (vii.  24). 
So  0  iffipctxas  rrif  afutpriaf  (2  Thess.  ii.  8)  is  not  the  sinful  man,  but  the  man  who 
has  altogether  fallen  a  prey  to  sin,  the  man  in  whom  it  has  reached  its  highest 
development  (§  63,  c).  On  this  accotmt  the  <r«^5  afutfrUs  of  Kom.  viii.  3  cannot 
denote  a  rifl  whose  nature  is  sinful  (cf.  even  Schmidt,  p.  101),  but  a  vofl  which 
is  dwelt  in  and  dominated  by  sin,  such  as  Paul  assumes  it  to  be  according  to 
note  h.     Hence  the  sinful  passions  are  called  in  Rom.,  vii.  5,  not  v»in»mr* 

a/uetpriaff  but  r«  mtfnfmra  riiv  auairiZf. 
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it  positively  dominates  the  cap^,  and  incites  it  to  a 
behaviour,  which  becomes  visible  through  the  organs 
)dy." 


CHAPTER    III. 

HEATHENDOM  AND  JUDAISM. 

§  69.  The  Apostasy  of  Heathendom, 

3entiles  have  originally  had  a  knowledge  of  Gk)d, 
ests  upon  His  revelation  in  nature,  and  likewise  a 
sness  of  the  divine  demand  and  the  culpability  of 
jgression,  so  that  they  are  with  justice  exposed  to 
3tribution.  (6)  This  original  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
,  has  been  lost  to  heathendom,  because  it  has  practi- 
med  away  from  God.  (c)  The  consequence  of  this 
imaginary  wisdom,  which  is,  nevertheless,  foolishness 
rod,  and  which  culminated  in  the  punishable  sin  of 
or  the  deification  of  the  creature,  {d)  The  further 
mce  was  an  unlimited  self-surrender  to  the  natural 
self-surrender  which  culminated  in  the  unnatural  sen- 
's and  the  complete  blunting  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
t  is  characteristic  of  the  apostle  Paul  not  merely  to 
uch  questions  as  that  relating  to  the  origin  and  extent 
rsal  sinfulness  from  the  anthropological  point  of  view, 
liscuss  them  in  theoretical  generality,  but  also  to  look 
from  the  concrete  religious-historical  point  of  view, 
ing  the  case,  however,  he  had  to  enter  more  particularly 
great  religious-historical  antithesis,  which  divided  the 
stian  world,  and  to  him  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 

ontrast  appears  somewhat  different  in  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  The  outward 
e  body,  which,  on  account  of  its  substantial  basis,  the  tvnrn  r^ 
s  gradually  decaying  {}ta^0tif%TM)  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  of 
'  life,  while  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  Here  it  is  plainly 
.  life  of  the  Christian  as  a  Christian  which  is  meant ;  and  this  is  natu- 
lentical  with  the  inward  life  of  the  natural  man.  But  from  the  fact 
•m  (or  rather  U»Ji»)  iv^fi^os  is  not  identical  here  with  the  mSt,  it  does 
foUow  that  this  is  not  the  case  also  in  Uom.  vii.^  as  Schmidt  (p.  39) 
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the  question  was  specially  natural:  how  has  heathendom 
come  into  the  irremediable  condition  in  which  it  is  actually 
found  ?  Although  it  was  self-evident  to  the  Jewish  consciooft- 
ness  that  the  Gentiles,  or  as  Paul,  following  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  heathendom,  often  calls  them,  the  Greeks  (GaL 
iii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  i.  22-24,  x.  32,  xil  13 ;  Eom.  i  16,  ii  9, 10. 
iii.  9,  X.  12),  are  sinners  (cf.  Gal.  ii  15),  and  destitute  of 
righteousness,  yet  the  question  may  arise,  whether  they  are 
not  at  least  excusable  (Rom.  i  20)  and  therefore  free  from 
punishment  ?  If  the  Gentiles  do  not  know  God  (Gal.  iv.  8 ; 
cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  5),  then  it  seems  as  if  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  will  could  not  be  demanded  of  them.  Still  we  saw  in 
§  64,  &  that  the  judgment  of  God  falls  upon  those  who  do  not 
know  Him  (2  Thess.  i.  8).  Paul,  viz.,  starts  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Gentiles  have  originally  had  the  knowledge  of 
God  (Rom.  i  21 :  yv6vTe<:  rov  Geov),  and  that,  too,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revelation  of  Him,  which  has  manifested  unto 
them  that  which  was  knowable  by  them  (jo  yvaxrTop  tov  OioS), 
that  which  they  from  their  own  standpoint  should  have  known 
of  His  nature  (ver.  19).^  God  had  therefore  done  His  part  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Him,  so  that  they  might  be 
without  excuse  if  they,  nevertheless,  did  not  attain  to  it 
(ver.  20).  It  is  true  the  Gentiles  had  not  also  the  positive 
Mosaic  law ;  in  this  sense  they  are  apofiot  (1  Cor.  ix.  21),  they 
sin  ap6fico<;  (Rom.  ii.  12).  But  the  very  fact  that  they  have, 
nevertheless,  individual  virtues,  through  which  they,  from 
natural  inclination  (<f>va'€t),  and  without  the  impulse  of  a  posi- 
tive law,  fulfil  individual  requirements  of  this  law  (cf.  ii. 
26,  27),  shows  that  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  (ver.  14), 

*  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world  He  has  manifested  unto  them  by  His 
works  His  eternal  power  and  the  fulness  of  His  dinne  attributes  {Puims,  Bom. 
i.  20).  He  has  borne  witness  of  Himself  to  them  by  His  good  deeds,  in  that  He 
gave  them  from  heaven  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17),  and  distributed  the  nations  over  the  earth, 
and  gave  them  firmly  appointed  bounds  of  time  and  space  for  their  dominion 
(xvii.  26).  In  doing  this,  no  doubt,  their  ill-doing  was  taken  into  account 
Through  their  wisdom  they  should  have  known  God  in  His  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  21), 
they  should  have  sought  Him,  who  cannot,  of  course,  be  felt  after  and  therefore 
found  by  means  of  the  senses  (Acts  xvii.  27) ;  and  the  organ  which  was  given 
them  for  that  purpose  was  the  »•«?  (Rom.  i.  20  :  >t$vfU9ai ;  cf.  §  68,  c),  by  means 
of  which  the  invisible  attributes  of  God  (t«  aiftcrm  avr$v)  could  be  perceived 
spiritually  {>tm4»far»i). 
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and  that  the  work  which  is  commanded  by  the  positive  law 
is  written  in  their  heart  as  a  work  which  is  demanded  by  God. 
This  is  the  moral  consciousness  which  is  originally  implanted 
in  men ;  its  presence  is  testified  to  by  the  conscience  {con- 
scitfUia  consequens),  which  teaches  them  to  judge,  according  to 
it,  of  the  character  of  their  own  and  other  men's  actions 
(ver.  15).  The  Gentiles,  however,  have  also  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  that  do  rh  fiij  Ka0i]KovTa  are  worthy  of  death, 
and  are  therefore  liable  to  punishment  (i.  32).  When  he  says 
this,  Paul  may  possibly  be  thinking  of  the  myths  of  the 
Gentiles  regarding  Hades,  or  of  the  judgments  in  which  God 
revealed  even  to  them  His  wrath  against  sin  (i.  1 8).  Accord- 
ingly, the  fundamental  law  of  divine  retribution  applies 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  (ii.  9,  10).  By  patience 
in  well-doing  they  also  could  strive  after  glory  and  honour 
before  God,  and  consequently  after  incorruption,  and  thus 
attain  eternal  life  (ver.  7);  but  they  could  also,  by  dis- 
obedience to  the  truth  which  had  been  revealed  to  them, 
obey  unrighteousness  (ver.  8),  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
could  be  delivered  up  by  the  wrath  of  God  to  destruction, 
even  without  the  rule  of  the  positive  law  (ai/o/zco? :  ii.  1 2  ;  cf. 
§  66,  d). 

(6)  The  Gentiles  have  not  cherished  the  germ  of  truth 
which  was  given  them  in  their  original  knowledge  of  God 
(c£  §  65,  footnote  3) ;  they  did  not  count  it  worth  the  trouble 
to  possess  the  knowledge  of  God  (Eom.  i.  28  :  rov  Qeov  ex^iu 
ip  iTTiyvdaei)  ;  they  have  rather  hindered  it  in  its  development 
(icar€j(€tv),  and  the  hindrance,  by  means  of  which  that  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  was,  as  it  were,  smothered,  was  their  (prac- 
tical) godlessness  and  unrighteousness  (ver.  18).     How  Paul 
conceives  of  this  appears  plainly  from  ver.  21.     They  have 
neither  glorified  nor  thanked  God,  so  far  as  they  knew  Him 
in  virtue  of  His  original  revelation.     The  Bo^d^ecv  would  have 
been  the  practical  recognition  of  His   Bvvaficf:  and  0€i(nr]<; 
(ver.  20),  the  eitxapiareiv  the  practical  recognition  of  His 
goodness  and  kindnesses  (Acts  xiv.  17).     They  have  refused 
Him  both,  and  this  was  the  fall  of  heathendom.     It  is  not  in 
consequence  of  an  intellectual  error,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
ptactical  aberration,  that  they  have  lost  their  original  know- 
ledge of  God. 
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(c)  In  consequence  of  this  practical  turning  away  from  God 
the  Gentiles  have  now  lost  the  highest  object  of  their  thonght, 
and  have  accordingly  turned  their  thoughts  to  that  which  is 
vain  and  empty  (Eom.  i.  2 1 :  ipbaratcaOrjaap  iv  Tok  SiaXoyurfulk 
avT&v ;  cf.  the  fuzraioTt)^  tov  voo^  of  Eph.  iv.  1 7),  untQ  the 
organ  (found,  according  to  §  68,  rf,  in  the  heart)  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  divine,  unaccustomed  to  its  appointed  activity; 
becomes  at  last  incapable  of  it  (97  aavvero^  air&v  scapBia),  and 
being  thus  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  truth  is  delivered  up 
to  darkness  (Eom.  i  21 :  iaKorlaOr)]  u.  19 :  ol   iv  a-zcmi; 
2  Cor.  vi  14 ;  Eph.  iv.  18,  v.  8  ;  1  Thess.  v.  4,  5).     With  this 
loss  of  the  truth  which  is  communicated  by  divine  revelation 
there  commences,  it  is  true,  a  conceit  in  their  self-devised  wis- 
dom (Eom.  i.  22  :  ^da-Kovre;  elvai  ao^oC) ;  but  this  self-conceit 
only  stamps  them  as  fools  (ifuopdvOrjaav),  since  this  wisdom  is 
foolishness  in  the  judgment  of  God  (1  Cor.  iiL  1 9).     For  the 
thoughts  of  this  wisdom,  which  knows  not  God  in  His  wisdom 
(L  21 ;  cf.  iL  8),  are  only  vain  (iii  20,  after  Ps.  xciv.  11),  and 
God  has  known  how  to  expose  it  in  its  foolishness  and  vanity 
(i  20).     The  climax  of  the  foolishness,  however,  into  which 
heathendom  thus  fell  is,  idolatry.     For  there  is  no  greater 
folly  than  for  one  to  change  the  So^a  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  a  ofioicofia  of  an  image  of  a  man  or  a  beast  (Eoul  l  23). 
Here,  therefore,  Paul  is  not  thinking  of  the  coarse  fetichism 
which  looks  upon  the  idol  itself  as  the  deity ;  but  he  rightly 
infers  from  their  idolatry  that  heathendom  regards  the  deity 
as  a  being  who  is  similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
images  of  men  or  beasts,  and  who  could  therefore  be  represented 
by  these  ^  (Acts  xvii.  29).     Thereby,  however,  they  have  at 
least  exchanged  the  correctly  known  true  nature  of  God  (c£ 

*  The  more  recent  treatises  regarding  the  Paulino  idea  of  the  i/Mim/MM^  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  Rom.  viii.  3  (cf,  Overbeck  and  Zellcr  in  Hilgenfeld's 
ZeUschrift,  1869,  2 ;  1870,  8),  have  not  yet  done  fuU  justice  to  this  passage. 
As  Zeller  correctly  shows  (p.  302),  a  ofMiifta  is  originally  something  which  is 
similarly  made,  then  a  thing  which  is  similar  to  another.  Thus  in  Bom.  v.  U 
the  sin,  which  it  is  said  none  previous  to  the  law  committed, 'is  undoubtedly  one 
which  is  similar  to  the  ^afafiains  of  Adam,  in  so  far  as,  like  that,  it  was  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  transgression  of  a  positive  commandment ;  so,  in  Rom.  vL  5,  ai 
occurrence  which  is  similar  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  called  their 
cfioiatfia.  Here,  however,  the  apostle  cannot  have  been  thinking  that,  although 
the  Gentiles  look  upon  these  images  as  idols,  they  are  still  really  nothing  dse 
than  images  of  men  and  beasts  (Overbeck,  i>.  206,  208) ;  nor  yet  that  they  arc  not 
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§  65,  J,  footnote  3)  for  one  that  passes  for  it  in  a  lying  man- 
ner, and  passing  by  the  Creator,  they  have  worshipped  a 
created  being  (Rom.  i  25),  for  it  is  only  such  a  being  that  can 
find  its  ofiouofia  in  these  images.  The  inmost  essence  of 
heathenism  is  therefore  the  worship  of  nature,  the  deification 
of  the  creature ;  and  this  is  not  only  folly,  but  also  deep  degra- 
dation. Such  divine  beings  as  it  represents  to  itself  (etSmXa : 
1  Thess.  i  9)  do  not  even  exist  (1  Cor.  viii  4,  x.  19);  they 
are  at  least  not  divine  beings  at  all,  but  a  lie  (Rom.  i.  25). 
In  contrast  with  the  true  living  God  they  are  vanities  (jidraia : 
Acts  xiv.  15;  cf.  Jer.  viii.  19),  speechless  idols  that  cannot 
give  any  answer  when  they  are  called  upon;  they  cannot 
reveal  themselves  like  the  living  Grod  (1  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  c£  Hab. 
iL  18).  Accordingly,  this  folly  of  idolatry  is  a  sin  which  is 
self-caused,  and  therefore  punishable  (v.  10,  vi.  9). 

{d)  On  the  practical  side,  the  consequence  of  that  turning 
away  from  God  (note  6)  was  an  ever  deeper  sinking  into 
godlessness  (Rom.  i.  18;  cf.  iv.  5,  v.  6),  the  fundamental 
disobedience  (xi.  30)  which  no  longer  strives  after  righteous- 
ness (ix.  30),  which  imagines  itself  to  be  altogether  emanci- 
pated from  the  law  of  God  (2  Cor.  vi.  14 :  dvofjUa),  and  walks 
in  aStKia  (1  Cor.  vi.  1).  If  man,  however,  no  longer  knows 
any  rule  standing  over  him,  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  natural 
appetites,  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  (Rom.  i.  24),  which  in  this 
very  emancipation  of  theirs  from  the  divine  will  become 
sinful,  and  specially  to  unchastity  and  covetousness  (1  Cor. 
V.  10),  which  are  regarded  here  also  as  the  cardinal  vices  of 
the  Gentiles  (cf.  §  62,  a).  But  even  thereby  man  does  not 
attain  that  which  he  hopes  to  attain ;  instead  of  gaining  the 
imagined   boundless    freedom,    he    becomes   a   slave    to   his 

images  of  defiuite  men  and  beasts,  but  images  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  the  human  or  animal  form  (Zeller,  p.  304).  These  ideas  cannot  have 
been  present  to  the  apostle's  mind,  because  it  was  of  no  importance  to  charac- 
terize these  images  ;  that  which  was  of  importance  was  to  characterise  the  idea 
of  God,  which  was  implied  in  their  representing  their  gods  in  them,  and  for 
which  they  accordingly  changed  the  idea  of  an  incorruptible  God  and  His  )«^«. 
Now,  however,  the  image  is  undoubtedly  the  ofMittfia  of  that  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  therefore,  conversely,  that  which  is  repre- 
sented is  also  a  iftsmfta  of  the  image.  If,  now,  the  idols  are  images  of  men  and 
beasts,  then  the  idea  of  the  deity,  which  they  express,  must  bo  such  as  to  make 
the  deity  appear,  like  the  men  and  beasts  that  are  represented,  a  i/i,»itt/Mt  of 
these  images,  and  therefore  similar  to  those  men  and  beasts. 
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passions  (irdOrj:  Eom.  i  26;  c£  1  Thess.  iv.  6),  which 
reduce  him  to  a  condition  of  utter  passivity  (§  66,  c).  Paul 
regards  the  unnatural  sensual  vices  as  the  culmination  of  the 
sensual  life  of  the  Gentiles  (Eom.  i  24,  26,  27) ;  in  the  age 
when  heathenism  was  declining,  these  had  really  attained  a 
horrible  diffusion.  This  was,  however,  in  fact  a  necessary 
development;  not  only  because  many  immoral  myths  and 
rites  of  heathenism  palliated  and  stirred  up  sensuality,  bat 
chiefly  because  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  sensual  lust  that,  easily 
blunted  by  the  usual  means  of  enjoyment,  it  is  always  seeking 
for  new  stimulants,  and  thus  finds  an  unnatural  satisCactioD. 
When  this  takes  place,  their  surrender  of  themselves  to  nature 
has  degenerated  into  a  perversion  of  nature,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  there  comes  to  the  light  only  that  perversion  of  the 
natural  order,  which  lies  in  man's  surrendering  himself  to  the 
natural  appetites,  instead  of  governing  them  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  At  last,  however,  heathendom  loses  altogether 
the  moral  consciousness  which  was  originally  implanted  in  it 
They  do  that  which  is  unbecoming  even  when  looked  at  from 
their  own  standpoint  (ret  firj  KaOrjKovTa:  w.  28-31);  not 
only  do  they  do  so  themselves  against  their  better  knowledge 
and  conscience,  but  they  even  approve  of  it  in  others  (ver. 
32),  although  man  is  usually  only  too  ready  to  find  fault  with 
the  wickedness  of  others,  even  when  he  excuses  his  ovm. 
When  the  apostle  calls  this  total  blunting  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness (cf.  Eph.  iv.  19)  a  vov^  ahoKifio^  (Eom.  i.  28),  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  thought  not  merely  of  a 
reprobate  mind,  but  also  of  such  a  mind  as  no  longer  proves 
and  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil  (Eom.  xii  2,  ii.  18).* 
In  point  of  fact  we  find  even  in  the  cultured  Gentile  writers 
of  that  time  open  apologies  for  paederasty,  vindictiveness, 
and  other  vices,  and  at  any  rate  the  moral  indifference  of  the 
great  mass  (Eom.  ix.  30  :  edvj)  ra  firj  SuoKovTa  BiKaLoa-vvrjv) 
bears  witness  to  such  a  blunting  of  the  moral  consciousness.* 

*  No  doubt  the  word  a%0Ki(*.9t  is  derived  from  yixof^h  and  means  that  which 
is  rejected  (1  Cor.  ix.  27) ;  but  it  could  easily  occur  to  the  apostle  to  connect  it 
with  l^xtfAu^utf  especially  as  he  seems  to  intend  a  play  upon  Utttifnt^av, 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  throughout,  the  apostle  is  describing  heathen- 
dom on  the  whole,  as  it  had  become  in  consequence  of  its  natural  development 
In  Rom.  ii.  14,  26,  27,  he  expressly  presupposes  that  cases  actually  occur  iu 
which  the  Gentiles  do  that  which  the  law  demands,  and  observe  its  ordinances. 
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§  70.  Heathendom  and  the  Divine  Training. 

Within  the  province  of  heathendom  God  suflfers  humanity 
to  walk  in  its  own  ways,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
manifest  where  the  natural  development  of  humanity  leads  to. 
(6)  In  this  development  heathendom  appears  primarily  only 
under  the  point  of  view  of  youthful  immaturity,  and  of  the 
state  of  bondage  which  that  involves,  (c)  But  in  this  con- 
dition it  falls  a  prey  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  which  it 
worships,  and  by  which  it  is  determined  to  a  godless 
behaviour,  (d)  And  thus  there  is  brought  about  that  dread- 
ful depravity  of  heathendom,  in  which  the  divine  judgment  of 
wrath  against  its  original  apostasy  punishes  sin  by  means 
of  sin. 

(a)  When  Paul  says  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  God 
suffered  all  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  (Acts 
xiv.  1 6),  this  permission  stands  in  contrast  with  His  saving 
interposition  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But 
although  God  leaves  the  other  nations  to  their  natural 
development,  which  is  always  leading  them  to  a  worse  and 
worse  corruption,  He  by  no  means  needs  to  despair  of 
realizing  His  purposes  of  salvation  even  in  them.  That  per- 
mission may  rather  involve  the  pedagogic  purpose  of  causing 
heathendom  to  experience  what  it  would  come  to  with  its 
own  powers  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  direction 
which  it  has  once  taken.  If  it  turned  out  that  sin  led  it 
into  a  more  irremediable  corruption,  then  abhorrence  of  the 
sin  which  was  thus  known  in  its  deepest  essence  must  be 
thereby  aroused,  and  they  must  be  made  to  feel  their  need  of 
salvation.  That  which  the  apostle  (Eom.  viL  13)  says 
regarding  those  who  were  under  the  law,  that  by  the  further- 
ing of  its  development  sin  should  manifest  itself  in  its  true 
nature,  undoubtedly  applies  in  this  respect  also  to  heathen- 
dom ;  and  this  thought  plainly  lies  in  the  background  of  the 

Bat,  according  to  §  66,  &,  these  indiyidual  exceptions  cannot  annul  the  judg- 
ment regarding  the  whole  of  their  moral  behaviour  even  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  persons,  not  to  speak  of  that  pronounced  regarding  heathendom  on 
the  whole,  since  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  the  nature  of  heathenism,  but  in  spite  of 
it,  that  these  exceptional  virtuous  deeds  have  been  performed. 
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whole  description  of  the  sinful  development  of  heathendom 
(Bom.  i).  But  Paul  has  certainly  by  no  means  always 
looked  at  this  development  of  heathendom  from  this  pedagogic 
point  of  view. 

(6)  When  Paul  regards  the  seduction  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  of  Galatia  to  Jewish  legalism  as  a  relapse  to  the 
axrOevrj  koX  irrayxa  aroi,')(€la  (GaL  iv.  9),  he  thereby  looks  at 
their  previous  condition,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  ao 
apostasy  which  was  worthy  of  punishment  (§  69),  but  from 
that  of  such  an  imperfection  as  corresponded  with  the  still 
immature  childhood  of  humanity.  Looked  at  firom  this  point 
of  view,  heathenism  is  a  religion  for  beginners,  a  religion  in 
which  humanity  (o  Koafio^)  has  begun  to  learn  the  elements, 
the  A  B  C,  as  it  were,  of  religious  knowledge  and  behaviour 
(a-Totx€la) ;  and  these  elements  are,  naturally,  still  meagre, 
and  cannot  work  (aa-Oevij  ical  irToi>x^)  that  which  man 
demands  of  religion.^  The  Gentiles  are  thereby  regarded  as 
vrjiTLoi,  whose  immaturity  did  not  yet  admit  of  any  higher 
instruction,  just  as  the  Jews  probably  usually  regarded  them 
as  vriTTLOi  in  contrast  with  themselves  (Rom.  ii  20).  Now, 
since  man,  while  he  is  a  cliild,  has  still  more  or  less  of  the 
position  of  a  S0OX09  (GaL  iv.  1),  with  this  immaturity  of  theiis 
there  corresponded  also  the  state  of  servitude  which  this 
religion  for  beginners  involved,  viz.  their  iovT^eiv,     Because 

^  We  must  adhere  to  this  explanation  of  the  wrotx*^»  (or  •'tw;^;.  t»Z  xi^fu*, 
iv.  3),  because  the  connectiou  in  M'hich  the  idea  appears  for  the  first  time 
unambiguously  leads  us  to  think  of  the  immature  youthful  age,  to  which  onlj 
such  rudiments  (cf.  Hcb.  v.  12)  are  intelligible.  To  make  these  expressions 
refer  to  the  stars  (a  reference  which  can  ^wssibly  bo  justified  by  the  imw 
loquendif  only,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  would  require  a  m  »»pmm) 
is  equally  unsuitable  in  its  application  to  heathenism,  which  Paul  does  not 
know  and  regard  merely  as  a  worship  of  the  stars,  as  in  its  application  to 
Judaism,  whose  **  dependence  upon  the  powers  of  heaven  "  is  brought  out  only 
in  an  extremely  artificial  manner.  If  we  were  to  make  them  refer  to  the 
material  elements  of  the  world  (cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  12),  that  which  is  character- 
istic in  the  expression  would  not  lie  at  all  in  the  t«  ^-tw;^!?*,  but  in  the  genitive 
Ttu  xovfMv  (which  is,  nevertheless,  altogether  awanting  in  ver.  9),  by  which  we 
should  have  to  think  specially  of  the  world  in  its  present  condition  (and,  theith 
fore,  of  that  which  is  expressly  called  c  »ooftcs  tZros  in  1  Cor.  vil  31) ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  a  very  forced  and  vague  expression  for  a  system  of  outwud 
ordinances.  The  combination  of  both  these  interpretations  (Pfleiderer,  p.  71 
[E.  Tr.  i.  70]),  however,  is  altogether  unexegetical ;  and  the  assertion  thit, 
gi-ammaticully,  the  genitive  can  only  denote  the  whole  which  is  made  np  of  the 
elements,  is  already  refuted  by  Heb.  y.  12. 
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they  did  not  know  God,  i,e.  the  true  God,  they  had  to  serve 
gods  who  are  in  reality  no  gods,  whose  dominion — a  dominion 
to  which  they  had  no  claim — ^brought  them  therefore  into  a 
condition  of  abject  slavery  (ver.  8).  And  because  they  did 
not  know  the  true  will  of  God,  they  had  to  be  satisfied,  in  a 
servile  manner,  with  the  ordinances  of  a  false  reKgion  (ver.  9), 
which,  naturally,  could  not  gain  for  them  the  good  pleasure  of 
God.  It  was,  indeed,  the  time  of  ignorance,  which  God, 
according  to  Acts  xvii.  30,  is  willing  to  overlook.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  from  this  expression,  that  this  ignorance 
(ver.  23)  is  excusable ;  nay,  the  proclamation  that  it  is  over- 
looked would  have  had  no  meaning,  unless  it  could  also  have 
been  looked  upon  as  blamable.'  But  in  the  view  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  religious  ignorance  of  heathendom 
imdoubtedly  seems  to  be  traced  back  to  a  blameless  imma- 
turity, while  its  corrupt  religious  practices  are  traced  back  to  a 
state  of  bondage  which  corresponds  with  this  condition.  The 
natural  course  of  development,  to  which  God  gave  up  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xiv.  16),  appears  to  be  still  regarded  here  as 
such  that  the  infantile  condition  of  humanity  did  not  yet 
admit  of  a  higher  knowledge  and  fulfilment  of  the  divine  wilL 
Hence  the  positive  godlessness  and  moral  degradation  of  their 
life  are  not  yet  urged. 

(c)  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  the  apostle  is  essen- 
tially different  even  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Although  the  false  gods,  whom  heathendom  serves,  are  already 
conceived  of  as  actual  beings  in  GaL  iv.  8,— only  they  are 
not,  according  to  their  (demoniac)  nature,  that  for  which  the 
Gentiles  take  them,  and  cannot  claim  the  service  which  the 
Gentiles  in  their  ignorance  slavishly  render  them  (note  6), — 

*  Pfleiderer  (p.  514  [E.  Tr.  ii.  248])  appears  to  me  to  overlook  this  when  he 
represents  this  ignorance  as  altogether  blameless ;  but  even  if  this  were  meant, 
it  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  the  standpoint  of  a  missionary  address,  if  Paul 
does  not  reflect  upon  the  question  whether  this  ignorance  is  blamable  or  not.  It  i» 
incorrect,  moreover,  to  say  that  heathenism  is  described  here,  in  an  un-Pauline 
maimer,  as  a  "tentative  groping  of  men  after  the  God  who  is  near  them  ;"  for 
xviL  27 1  speaks  only  of  that  which  should  have  happened,  but  which  has  not 
happened.  At  least  the  view  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which,  more- 
over, the  IwJiivuv  of  the  Gentiles  by  no  means  appears  as  a  bondage  which  was 
"ordained  by  God,"  but  only  as  something  which  was  in  keeping  with  their 
childhood,  stands  much  further  removed  from  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
than  does  that  of  Acts  xvii.,  which  certainly  cannot  be  called  un-Pauline. 
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yet  it  is  in  I  C':r.  xii  2  ±dt  heatiieiidoiji  first  appeals  qaite 
plainly  Tin«ier  die  d.niliiion  of  a  foreign  power,  which  drives 
them  wiui'iai:  wZL  aji>I  undersunding  to  the  dumb  idok,  and 
thus  fctcoLies  the  cccasi-z  of  their  deeding  idolatry  (§  69, f). 
Here,  LjWrVcr,  is  becczies  q^ui:e  clear  that  it  is  actual,  osd, 
tLi:,  roij,  sdperiiuzLis.  leini^s,  which  are  worshipped  in  the 
id:L5 ;  and  adopticg  an  idea  of  later  Judaism   (cf.  the  LXX. 
I>inL  TYTJi.  17 ;  Pi.  xcvi.  5  ;  Baruch  iv.  T"',  Paul  calls  them 
dezions    I.  20'.     In  the  sense  in  which  even  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  sji^eaks  of  ciany  gcds  and  lords  ^ct  Deut  x.  1 7),  these 
mav  fce  called  deiiies  (1  Cor.  viiL  5\  and  indeed  even  Paul 
KTm>«^lf  incideniallT  calls  the  devil  the  Oeo^  rov  alwvo^  tovtov 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  tui  to  the  Cliristians  ^1  Cor.  \iiL  6)  they  aie 
only  XeTo/icoi  6co:  ^ver.  3] ;  there  are  no  deities  in  the  sense 
of  the  Geniiles,  there  are   no  such  idols  as  they   imagme 
(\-iiL  4,  X.  10\    As  in  the  Gospels  (§  23,  h],  these  demons 
are  undoubtedly  thcujh:  of  as  the   servants  and  organs  of 
Satan,  so  taa:  i:  is  verj-  specially  through  them  probably  that 
the  devil  has  domini.m  over  heathendom.     At  least,  among 
the  characteristic  features  of  heathenism  mentioned  in  2  Cor. 
vL  l-i-16,  Belial  ;=  '>:'.f\  or  the  devil,  is  named  (ver.  15) 
after  avofiia  and  (tkcto^,  and  before  tLe  elitoXa.     The  connec- 
tion of  heaiLendom  with  the  demoniac  kia-j^iom  is  thought  of 
as  very  real ;  for  according  to  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21,  Paul  assumes 
that  the  heathen  sacrificial  feasts,  participation  in  which  was 
therefore  forbidden  to  the  Christians,  brings  men  into  a  real 
(and,  naturally,  polluting;  fellowship  with  the  demons,  to  whom 
that  which  is  partaken  of  there  is  dedicated  as  a  sacrifice,  just 
as  the   Christian   supper   brings    them   into   fellowship  with 
Christ.     It  is  plainly,  therefore,  the  demoniac  powers  wliich 
have  drawn  heathendom  into  their  godless  (2    Cor.   vL   14, 
aiofiia)  and  polluting  sinful  condition  (ver.  17:  uKuOapTOV] 
cf.  the  irvevfiara  aKaBapra  of  the  Gospels,  §  23,  h).     Here, 
accordingly,  heathendom  in  its  condition  of  childish  immaturity 
and  bondage  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
whom  it  must  now  ser\'e  in  a  religious  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
sense. 

(cl)  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  however,  that  Paul 
fiifit  looks  away  from  that  natural  immaturity  (note  b)  as  well 
UH  from  this  influence  of  supernatural  powei's  (note  c),  and 
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places  himself  entirely  upon  the  ethical  standpoint,  according 
to  which  even  heathendom  could  be  given  up  to  the  powers 
of  darkness,  only  because  it  had  turned  away  from  the  living 
God  and  had  surrendered  itself  to  sin  (cf.  §  67,  a).  It  is 
here,  therefore,  that  we  first  meet  with  the  idea  of  an  original 
fiall  of  heathendom  and  of  its  sad  consequences,  consisting  in 
an  ever  deeper  intellectual  and  moral  declension.  But  that 
which  is  peculiar  is,  that  Paul  even  regards  this  process  of 
development  (described  in  §  69)  as  one  that  was  ordained  by 
God.  In  Rom.  i.  18-32  he  looks  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  judgment,  in  which  there  is  revealed  the  wrath  of  God 
against  the  original  apostasy  of  heathendom.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  fundamental  law  of  divine  retribution, 
according  to  wliich  guilt  demands  an  equivalent  punishment 
(§  64,  &),  if  God  punishes  sin  by  sin,  by  causing  the  sinner  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin  through  the  process  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  sin  which  He  has  ordained.  Thus  sinners  must 
receive  in  their  own  persons  (iv  iairroU)  the  equivalent  reward 
(airrifjLiaBiav)  of  the  eiTor  of  their  apostasy  from  God,  which 
was  necessary  (^i;  eBev)  according  to  divine  appointment  (Rom. 
L  27).  God  accordingly  gives  them  up  to  the  uncleanness  of 
the  unnatural  sensual  vices  (vv.  24,  26) ;  these  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  idolatry  and  of  their 
hfe  in  the  lusts  (§  69,  d)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  their 
righteous  punishment  through  the  dishonour  which  tliey  bring 
Trith  them.  But  this  sinking  into  darkness  and  folly  (§  69,  c) 
is  already  characterized  by  the  passives  iu  vv.  21,  22  as  a 
judgment  of  God,  although  it  is  also  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  original  turning  away  from  Him.  How  exactly,  how- 
ever, that  punishment  corresponds  with  their  guilt,  the  apostle 
indicates  even  in  the  expressions  which  he  employs.  They 
who  have  taken  away  God's  honour  (ver.  23)  must  dishonour 
themselves  (vv.  24,  26) ;  they  who  have  changed  {fierijWa^av : 
ver.  25)  the  natural  order  of  things  in  the  deification  of  the  crea- 
ture, must  now  also  change  (jieri^Wa^ap :  ver.  26)  the  moral 
order ;  and  corresponding  with  the  circumstance  that  (/caOd)^) 
they  ov/c  iSoxlfiaaav  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  God,  God  gave 
them  up  €t9  aBoKi/jLov  vovv  (ver.  28,  for  which  see  §  69,  rf,  foot- 
note 3).  Thus  Paul  has  sought  to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  natural  development  of  heathendom  as  left  to  itself ; 
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aiul  even  here,  where  its  more  and  more  dreadful  leligioin- 
moral  declension  appears  as  an  effect  of  the  divine  judgmeol 
of  wrath,  he  comes  back  again  to  that  starting-point,  accordiDg 
to  which  there  is  revealed  in  the  very  fact,  that  God  left  the 
Gentiles  to  themselves  (note  a),  the  rule  of  a  divine  tminisg, 
which  guided  the  development  of  humanity.  If  the  time  of 
their  childish  immaturity  and  servitude  caused  them  to  M 
away  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  brought  them  into  a  state 
of  moral  decay,  which  delivers  them  up  to  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God's  wrath,  this  could  only  excite  in  them  the 
longing  for  a  time,  when  the  saving  grace  of  God  would  raise 
them  up  to  a  higher  stage  of  development,  in  which  the 
imperfection  of  the  lower  stage,  with  its  sad  consequences^ 
would  be  overcome.  And  in  this  longing  there  already  kf 
the  anticipation  that  the  prophecy  of  a  better  future  hoveis 
even  over  the  irremediable  misery  of  heathendom. 

§  71.  Judais^n  and  its  Law, 

Cf.  B.  Diihm,  PuhU  ap.  de  Judaeorum  rdigione  judicict,  GottiDg.  187J; 
A.  Zahn,  das  Oesetz  Gottea  nach  der  Lehre  und  Erfahrung  dea  Apostel  Patdm^ 

Halle  1876. 

Among  all  the  nations  the  Jewish,  in  virtue  of  its  descent 
from  the  patriarchs,  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  God  as  His 
possession  and  His  child.  (&)  In  consequence  of  this,  it  pos- 
sessed in  its  sacred  writings  the  revelation  of  God  regarding 
His  nature,  and  also  a  written  law,  which  placed  before  its 
eyes  the  will  of  God  in  immoveable  objectivity,  (c)  This  law 
was  given  through  Moses,  and  was  written  down  by  him  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures was  also  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will  (d)  Neverthe- 
less even  the  Jews  did  not  fulfil  the  law,  and  were,  equally 
witli  the  Gentiles,  exposed  to  the  judgment 

(a)  Although,  as  regards  the  need  of  salvation,  the  Jews,  or 
the  circumcision,  as  Faul  often  calls  them  in  accordance  with 
their  characteristic  sign  (Gal.  ii.  7-9,  v.  6,  vL  15  ;  Eom. 
iii.  30,  iv.  12,  xv.  8),  stand  altogether  on  the  same  level  with 
heathendom  (§66,  &),  it  is  not  at  all  meant  to  be  denied  that 
in  many  respects  they  have  some  advantage  over  the  latter 
(liom.  iii.  2  :  iroKv  Kara  irdirra  rpoirov) ;  it  only  follows  that 
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they  do  not  have  an  advantage  in  every  respect  (pi  wai/TO)?),  viz. 
Qot  as  regards  universal  sinfukiess  (ver.  9).  The  enumeration 
of  their  advantages,  however,  reaches  its  climax  (ix.  5)  in  the 
descent  firom  the  fathers,  from  the  last  of  whom  the  Jews 
derive  the  theocratic  title  of  Israelites  (ver.  4).  Upon  this 
descent,  as  well  as  upon  this  name,  Paul  lays  stress  even  for 
bimself  (Rom.  xi  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi  22 ;  cf.  Phil,  iil  5).  What 
is  the  significance  of  this  descent,  whose  sign  is  circumcision 
[Bom.  iv.  12),  and  therefore,  also,  what  is  the  significance  of 
ins  latter,  which  is  expressly  acknowledged  in  ii.  25  to  be 
idvantageous,  appears  from  xi.  16.  According  to  the  prin- 
dple  that  the  branches  are  holy  if  the  root  is  holy,  their 
consecration  to  God  passes  over  from  the  fathers  to  their 
lescendants ;  in  the  former  the  latter  are  elected,  quite  in  the 
51d  Testament  sense  (cf.  §  44,  a),  to  be  God's  possession,  and 
IS  His  possession  they  are  the  elected  object  of  His  love 
yer.  28  :  icaxA  rifp  ixXoy^v  ar/airrfTol  Sut  tou9  irarepai).  The 
>eople  of  Israel  is  His  people  (xi.  1,  2,  xv.  10,  after  Dent 
cxxii  43),  He  causes  His  glory  to  dwell  among  them  (ix.  4 : 
)  So^d),  and  they  can  glory  in  Him  as  their  God  (iL  17). 
rhis  special  relationship  of  love,  in  which  the  people  stands 
o  its  God,  is  described,  however,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Did  Testament  (cf.  §  17,  &),  as  a  filial  relationship  (ix.  4: 
}  vioOeala) ;  the  seed  of  Abraham  are  the  rixva  0eov,  as 
ippears  clearly  from  the  connection  of  ix.  7,  8,  where  rixva 
'Afipadfjk  and  ri/cva  0€ov  are  interchanged  as  sjmonymous 
expressions.  It  is  plain,  also,  from  vv.  25,  26,  that  the  ideas 
of  being  God's  people,  of  being  beloved  of  God,  and  of  being 
His  sons,  are  synonymous  ideas. 

(h)  In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  which  the  Jewish 
nation  has  over  all  nations,  it  is  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of 
God  (tA  \6yia  rod  Oeov:  Eom.  iii.  2),  i.e.  with  the  divine 
levelations,  which  are  contained  in  its  sacred  books.  Although 
Ptol  never  expressly  asserts  that  the  Jews  possessed  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  a  revelation  regarding  the  nature  of 
God,  which  was  more  intelligible  and  richer  than  that  which 
the  Gtentiles  originally  had  (§  69,  a),  yet,  for  him,  this  is  self- 
evident  From  this  it  also  follows  that  a  representation  of 
the  Pauline  system  cannot  give  any  peculiar  doctrine  of  God ; 
as  to  the  nature  of  God,  Paul  will  only  teach  that  which  the 
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Old  Testament  tenches,  and  what  the  Jews  could  also  hvn 
known  from  it.^  No  doubt  we  must  remember  that  even  the 
Jewish  scribes  did  not  know  God  in  His  wisdom  as  it  nnr 
folded  itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  the  wisdom  vitk 
which  they  investigated  the  Old  Testament  was  a  perverted 
wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  20,  21),  like  that  of  sinful  humauity  in 
general  (cf.  §  67, «).  Now,  since,  for  the  securing  of  righteoas- 
ness  and  salvation  (cf.  §  65,  6),  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  is  specially  important,  the  revelation  which  God  has  given 
to  His  people  could  not  be  without  this.  In  the  law  tlie 
Jews  possessed  a  copied  representation  of  the  truth,  from 
which  tliey  learned  to  know  the  will  of  God  and  to  prove  die 
difference  between  good  and  evil  (Eom.  ii.  18,  20).  lu  the 
mind  of  the  apostle  this  possession  of  the  law  is  so  characteristic 
of  them  that  he  calls  them  ol  iv  vofi^  (Eom.  iii.  19  ;  cf.  ii.  12), 
and  01  xnro  vojxov  (1  Cor.  ix.  20  ;  cf.  Gal.  iv.  5).  Even  tbe 
Jews  were  conscious  of  this  as  a  great  advantage,  they  gloried 
in  it  (Rom.  ii.  23),  on  the  ground  of  it  they  assumed  the 
place  of  teachers  (vv.  19,  20)  and  judges  of  the  GentikB 
(vv.  1,  3).  Although  the  Gentiles  also  possessed  a  law  in  i 
certain  sense  (§  69,  a),  yet,  according  to  Rom.  ii.  27  (cf.  2  Cot 
iii.  6),  it  was  a  substantial  advantage  that  the  Jews  possessed 
it  in  a  fixed  wi'itten  form,  so  that  they  could  hear  it  read  iu  the 
synagogues  (ver.  13),  and  could  be  instructed  out  of  it  (ver.  18). 
Thereby  tlie  law  stood  over  against  them  in  fixed  objectivity,  so 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  orood  and  evil 
could  not  be  extinguished  in  them  as  in  the  Gentiles  (§  69,  rf). 
(<)  Tlie  basis  of  this  law  is  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which 
has  first  proclaimed  again  the  will  of  God,  connected  with 
a  definite  tlireatening  of  punishment  (Rom.  v.  14).  Among 
the  special  advantages  of  Israel,  Paul  counts  (ix.  4)  the 
solenni  act  of  the  giving  of  the  law  (j}  vofioOeaid),  in 
which  the  law  which  was  written  on  tables  of  stone  (2  Cor. 
iii.   3,    7;    cf.   Kx.  xxxi.    18)    was    promulgated    at    SinaL 

*  When  he  is  speaking  of  any  «livinc  attribute  he  repeatedly  appeals  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus  for  God's  tnitlifulness  he  appeals  to  Ps.  11.  4  (Bom. 
iii.  4),  for  His  free  mercy  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  ix.  16,  Isa.  xlv.  9,  10  (Rom. 
ix.  15,  17,  20),  for  His  un.searchable  wisdom  to  Isa.  xl.  13  (1  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  Rom. 
xi.  34),  for  His  unmerited  jcrace  to  Job  xli.  2  (Rom.  xL  35),  for  His  righteous 
judgment  to  Deut.  xxxii.  35  (liom.  xiL  19),  and  for  its  uuiversalitj  to  Isa. 
xlv.  23  (Rom.  xiv.  11). 
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lowing  a  rabbinical  tradition,  which  is  already  found  in  the 
X.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2)  and  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  5.  3),  and 
which  Stephen  akeady  refers  in  his  discourse  (Acts  viL  53, 
ver.  38),  he  assumes  that  the  people  received  these  tables 
the  law  at  the  hand  of  Moses,  it  is  true  (iv  x^V^  fiea-irov), 
through  the  intermediation  of  angels  (GaL  iiL  19: 
rar/eU  Sc  affyiXMv).  In  saying  this,  however,  there  is  no 
sntion  of  denying  its  divine  origin.*  Moses  appears  also  in 
n.  V.  14  (cf.  ver.  20)  as  the  giver  of  the  law;  from  him 
les  the  written  Thora,  as  it  is  still  read  in  the  Pentateuch 
Cor.  iii.  15);  even  the  prescription  in  Deut.  xxv.  4  is 
resented  as  being  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  (1  Cor.  ix.  9  ; 
Hom.  X.  5,  according  to  which  Moses  has  written  Lev. 
i.  5  ;  ver.  19,  according  to  which  he  has  written  Deut 
ii.  21).  This  law  of  Moses  (Rom.  vii.  7 ;  cf.  Ex.  xx.  17) 
ow  the  law  of  God  (vii.  22,  25,  viii.  3,  7),  it  springs  from 

Spirit  (vii  14),  and  is  holy  as  He  is  holy  (ver.  12).  This 
lies  to  the  law  in  its  whole  extent.'  Among  the 
antages  of  the  Jewish  nation  Paul  expressly  counts  the 

Tl33  (i;  Sofa :  Bom.  ix.  4),  which,  according  to  a  rabbinical 
;  supported  by  Lev.  xvi.  2,  continually  hovered  over  the 
of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  made  the  temple  the  real 
je  of  revelation,  just  as  he  also  regards  the  altar  of  burnt- 
ring   (1   Cor.  X.  18,  after  Ex.  xx.   24)   as  the  place  of 

Uopper  {ZeiUchrift  fiir  wissensch,  Theol,  1870,  1,  p.  94)  has  recently 
opted  to  prove  that  Paul  derives  the  law,  so  far  as  it  regulates  circumcision 
a^  with  aU  the  other  specifically  national  (Levitical)  ordinances,  from  the  co- 
ition of  subordinate  angelic  powers  (Gal.  iii.  19),  in  order  to  indicate  the 
igeable  and  temporary  nature  of  this  fleshly  side  of  the  law.  But  it  is  alto- 
er  wrong  to  say  that,  in  the  polemical  argumentation  of  the  apostle,  it  is  this 
which  comes  under  consideration,  for  the  law,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  fuliil- 
which  the  question  is  raised  in  the  context  of  that  verse,  is  the  spiritual  law, 
eh  could  only  serve  to  the  increase  of  9rafa^»m(  because  of  the  sinful  nature 
lan  (cf.  §  72,  b).  According  to  Ritschl,  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  regards  even  the 
uc  law  in  general  (so  far  as  it  sets  up  a  legal  regulation  of  mutual  perform- 
ss  between  man  and  God,  which  has  no  religious  character  (?))  as  an  (ungodly) 
itation  of  the  lower  angelic  powers  (ii.  p.  309  f.),  to  which  he  makes  even  the 
^um  w»  s«tf/Mv  refer  (p.  249),  because,  according  to  him,  Paul  judges  of  the 
aoeording  to  the  predominant  impression  made  by  its  ceremonial  command- 
its,  while,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  looks  at  it  differently  in 
fdlance  with  the  impression  made  by  its  ethical  elements  (p.  251). 
No  more  than  Jesus  or  any  of  the  original  apostles  (§  24,  c,  52,  a)  doe 
1  make  any  distinction  between  the  ethical  and  the  ritual  part  of  the  law 
Pfleiderer,  p.  70  [£.  Tr.  i.  69] ) ;  and  the  assumption  that  he  did  not  reckon 
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God's  gracious  presence,  whereby  the  Israelite  is  made  paitakei 
of  the  blessings  of  the  latter.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Judaism 
that  he  regarded  the  Old  Testament  regulations  relatiiig  to 
worship ;  and  he  even  counts  among .  these  advantages  (Bom 
ix.  4)  the  Jewish  Xarpeia,  from  which,  it  naturally  followi 
that  he  looked  upon  the  ritual  part  of  the  law,  which  gave  the 
prescriptions  regarding  this  Xarpeia,  as  a  part  which  wis 
given  by  God,  and  rich  in  blessing  for  the  nation  of  Israel 
Although  it  cannot  be  directly  proved,  yet  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  that,  when  Paul  speaks  simply  of  the  law,  he 
thinks  not  only  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  but  also  of  all  tlie 
conmiandments  of  God,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  OU 
Testament,  and  therefore  also  of  the  development  of  the  hw 
by  the  prophets.  As  the  Pentateuch  is  called  o  vofUK,  not 
only  where  its  legislative  portion,  but  also  where  its  histoncal 
(1  Cor.  xiv,  34 ;  Eom.  iii  31)  or  prophetic  (iiL  21)  portion  ii 
considered,  and  yet  only  where  there  appears  from  the  hiatoij 
or  the  prophecy  the  will  of  Gk)d,  which  regulates  the  new  wiy 
of  justification  for  men  (Eom.  iii.  21,  31)  or  the  ligM 
behaviour  of  men  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34),  so,  conversely,  the  whob 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  called  6  i;o/i09,  even  where  it  ii 
passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  prophets  that  are  considered 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  21  ;  Eom.  iii.  19),  but  also  only  because  it 
reveals  the  will  of  God  in  all  its  parts. 

(cl)  In  regard  also  to  the  Jews,  Scripture  (Eom.  iii.  9-19) 
as  well  as  experience  (ii.  1-3,  21-24)  teaches  that  they  do  not 
keep  the  law, and  that  they  are  therefore,  along  with  the  Gentiles, 
exposed  to  the  judgment  of  God  (iii.  19  ;  cf.  §  66,  b).     It  is 

the  latter  jis  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  or  even  of  the  law  of  Moses  (cf.  HobteOt 
p.  21,  22),  cauuot,  natui-ally,  be  proved  from  the  circumstance  that,  inPiii 
disquisitions  relating  to  the  ethical  condition  of  jjre- Christian  or  Christhft 
humanity,  it  is  only  the  former  that  is  sjwken  of.  Naturally,  that  which  he 
says  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  law  cannot  come  under  conaiderition 
here  at  all.  When,  however,  the  apostle  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29)  sots  before  the  Jew 
that,  in  order  to  receive  praise  from  God,  he  must  be  circumcised  not  only  in  the 
flesh  but  also  in  the  heart,  he  says  nothing  else  than  that  which  the  law  abo 
demands  (Deut.  x.  16) ;  and  when  he  describes  this  circumcision  as  one  that  i* 
not  grounded  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  accompUshed  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
likewise  says  only  that  which  Deut.  xxx.  6  says,  viz.  that  this  ciicomcision  is 
accomplished  by  God  Himself  (through  His  Spirit)  in  all  them  that  obediently 
tmn  to  Him  with  their  whole  heart  (ver.  2). 
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not  hereby  meant  to  assert  that  their  sinfulness  was  not  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  (GaL  il  15);  nay, 
Paul  allows  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God  (Eom.  x.  2)  and  a 
striving  after  righteousness  (ix.  31,  x.  3).     But  since  even 
their  fulfilment  of  the  law  was  imperfect,  it  could  not  secure 
to  them  justification.     If  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
&eir  possession  of  the   law  (iL   17:    eiravairavp    vofup;    cf. 
ver.  13),  or  with  the  zeal  for  it  which  they  showed  in  their 
judging  of  others  (w.  1-3),  they  forgot  that  the  Gentiles  also 
possessed  a  law  in  a  certain  sense  (w.  14,  15),  and  that  God, 
because  of  His  impartiality  in  the  judgment,  can  inquire  only 
as  to  the  doing  of  BHs  will  (w.  2,  6  ;  cf.  §  65,  c).     Even  so 
great  a  blessing  as  circumcision,  which  secured  to  them,  in 
another   respect,   advantages   which  were    indisputable    and 
could  not  be  lost  (note  a),  could  be  of  no  assistance  to  them 
in  this  respect,  seeing  that   God,    in   accordance  with  His 
impartiality  in  the  judgment,  cannot  judge  in  accordance  with 
this  personal  advantage,  but  only,  in  the  case  of  the  circum- 
cised as  well  as  of  the  uncircimicised,  in  accordance  with  the 
fulfilment  or  transgression  of  the  law  (ii.  25,  26),  and  can 
bestow  the  praise  of  the  righteous,  not  upon  him  who  calls 
TiiTnflP.lf  a  Jew  outwardly  (ver.  17),  but  only  upon  him  who, 
by  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  which  is  demanded  in  the 
law  (note  e,  footnote  3),  proves  himself  to  be  a  genuine  Jew 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts  (w.  28,  29).     Nay, 
dnce  the  Jew  has  in  the  written  law  and  in .  circumcision  a 
double  impulse  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  virtues  of  the  Gentiles  can 
only  condenm  him  in  the  judgment  (ver.  27) ;  judgment  will 
be  pronoamced  against  his  wickedness  first  (ver.  9  :  'lovhaiov 
vp&Tov),  because  his  very  law  passes   sentence  upon  him 
(ver.  12:  Scoi  iv  vofup  ijfiapTov,  Siit  vofxov  KpiBtfaoincu).     If, 
finally,  they  appeal  to  the  previous  gracious  dealings  of  God 
towards  Israel,  they  only  show  that  they  misunderstand  and 
despise  His  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  which  are  leading 
ihem  to  repentance  (ii.  4  ;  cf.  ix.  22),  and  by  their  hardness  of 
heart  and  impenitence  increase  their  guilt  (ver.  5). 

§  72.   The  Law  and  the  Promise. 
Seeing  that  sin  dwells  also  in  the  Jews,  the  law  could  not 
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secure  its  fulfilment  among  them,  it  could  only  solicit  sin  to 
transgress  it,  and  so  bring  upon  them  judgment  and  death. 
(h)  Accordingly,  the  design  of  the  law  could  only  be  to  revwl 
the  sin,  which  was  brought  by  it  to  maturity,  in  all  ito 
destructive  power,  and  thereby  to  awaken  in  them  the  longuf 
after  redemption,  (c)  That  being  the  case,  however,  the  lav 
can  only  be  a  temporary  institute,  an  institute  which  shows 
that  for  the  Jews  also  the  time  of  youthful  immaturity  and 
bondage  must  be  followed  by  a  time,  which  opens  up  the 
prospect  of  a  higher  end  of  the  divine  training,  (d)  This  end 
was  already  indicated  to  the  Israelites  in  the  promise  which 
was  given  to  the  fathers,  a  promise  which  could  not  be 
attached  through  the  law  to  new  conditions  that  could  not 
be  fulfilled,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  lost  to  them. 

(a)  Under  the  given  circumstances,  i.e,  on  the  presupposi- 
tion that  sin  dwells  in  humanity  ever  since  Adam's  faD 
(§  67),  the  apparently  so  glaring  contradiction  between  that 
which  the  Jews  have  received  in  the  law  and  the  result  of 
their  religious-moral  development  was  not  accidental  but 
necessary.  That  the  written  law  stood  over  against  the  Jew 
in  lixed  objectivity  (§71,  6),  is  expressly  regarded  in  Eom.  ii 
27  as  an  advantage  of  the  Jews  as  contrasted  with  heathen- 
dom with  its  natural  moral  consciousness  (ver.  15), — an 
advantage  which  should  have  led  the  Jew  to  fulfil  the  law, — 
and  even  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3,  6  it  only  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
operation  of  the  irvevfia  in  Chiistianity.  Tliat  which  made 
the  law  weak,  so  that  it  could  not  work  its  fulfilment,  was 
not  therefore  this  its  rigid  objectivity,  nor  any  defect  what- 
ever in  the  law,  which  in  itself  is  iedK6<:  (Ilom.  viL  IC); 
according  to  viii.  3  it  was  rather  the  power  of  the  flesh  which 
was  opposed  to  it,  or  rather,  the  power  of  sin  which  dwells  in 
the  flesh  (§  68,  h).  Just  because  the  law  was  spiritual 
(irvevfiaTLKo^;),  issuing  from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  having  His 
character  (ayio^,  of.  vii.  12),  it  could  not  but  meet  with  a 
radical  opposition  from  man,  who  had  fallen  away  altogether 
to  the  flesh  {(jdpKivos:),  and  therewitli  to  the  dominion  of  sin 
(ver.  14).  Nay,  Taul  had  found  in  his  own  experience,  and 
held  it  to  be  the  general  experience  of  all  who  are  under  the 
law,  that  the  commandment  forbidding  concupiscence  does  not 
suppress  it,  but  only  stirs  it  up  (vv.  7,  8),  that  the  very  inter- 
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position  of  the  positive  law  makes  an  end  of  the  relatively 
innocent  condition  of  moral  ignorance,  by  awakening  (w.  8,  9) 
the  power  of  sin  which  is  slumbering  in  man  (§  66,  c).  This 
power,  viz.,  receives  occasion  through  the  commandment,  to  hold 
up  that  which  is  forbidden  before  man's  eyes  as  a  good  that  is 
-worth  striving  after,  and  to  tempt  him  by  means  of  this  deceit 
to  lust  after  it,  and  therefore  to  transgress  the  commandment' 
(ver.  11,  cf.  ver.  8).  Naturally,  this  is  not  owing  to  the  law, 
-which  cannot  possibly  be  sinful  (ver.  7),  which  is  rather  holy 
and  righteous  and  brings  blessing  to  man  (ver.  12);  it  is 
owing  to  the  sin  which  dwells  in  his  flesh  (ver.  13).  Seeing 
that  man's  nature  is  fleshly,  the  effect  of  the  law  can  only  be 
that  sinful  passions  are  thereby  stirred  up  (ver.  5),  and  that 
the  sin  which  dwells  in  him  receives  the  power  to  lead  him  to 
transgress  the  law  (1  Cor.  xv.  56  :  ^  hvvajxi^  r^9  afiaprCa^  6 
vofio^).  So  long,  therefore,  as  man  stands  under  the  dominion 
of  the  law,  the  dominion  of  sin  over  him  cannot  be  broken 
(Bom.  vi  14 ;  Gal.  iii  23  ;  cf.  ver.  22).  If  sin,  however,  has 
once  seduced  man  to  transgress  the  law,  the  law  now  works 
the  wrath  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  demands  the  execution  of 
the  punishment  which  was  threatened  by  it  to  the  sinner 
(Bom.  iv.  15,  for  which  see  §  66,  d),  and  so  pronounces  its 
curse  npon  man  (GaL  iii.  10).  Since  the  law,  however, 
expressly  stipulates  that  death  shall  be  the  punishment  of  sin 
(Deut  XXX.  19  ;  c£  ver.  15),  the  letter  of  the  law  pronounces 
sentence  of  death  upon  man  (2  Cor.  iii.  6 :  to  ypdfifjM 
airoKTeivei) ;  the  Sia/covia  of  Moses  is  a  BiaKovia  Bavarov 
and  KaroKplcreto^i  (vv.  7,  9). 

(6)  Seeing  that  the  law  was  given  when  the  sinful  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  which  dates  from  Adam,  was  already  in 
progress,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  it  which  we  have  just 
described  must  have  been  foreseen  by  God  and  taken  into 
account,  it  could  not  have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  a  new  epoch  and  of  leading  humanity  by  the 
folfihnent  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  revealed  in  it  to  the 
righteousness,  which  it  has  lost  ever  since  Adam's  fall.  Its 
design  can  only  rather  have  been  that  which  has  been  actually 
realized;  it  has  come  in  besides  (irapeurTJXBev),  i.e.,  it  has 
entered  into  the  development  of  humanity,  not  as  an  epoch- 
making,  bnt  as  a  relatively  secondary  moment,  which  was 
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only  to  bring  to  maturity  the  development  which  had  onoe 
beguu^  by  increasing  transgression  (Bom.  v.  20).  In  the  same 
sense  it  is  said  in  6aL  iil  19,  that  it  was  added  (to  tbe 
promise)  because  of  transgressions  (Le,  in  order  to  incieasB 
them),  for  according  to  the  context  it  is  altogether  inadxms- 
sible  to  find  herein  the  thought,  that  the  law  was  intended  to 
check  transgressions  (cfl  Messner,  p.  222 ;  Eeuss,  ii.  p.  4$ 
[R  Tr.  iL  43]),  apart  altogether  from  the  circumstance  that^ 
according  to  note  a,  it  had  not  actually  fulfilled  this  design^ 
The  same  divine  training,  which  purposely  left  heathendom  to 
itself,  in  order  that  the  development  of  the  sinfdl  tendencj 
which  it  had  once  adopted  might  come  to  maturity  (§  70,  $1 
reached  the  same  end  within  the  province  of  Judaism  by  tk 
interposition  of  the  law.  According  to  Bom.  vii  13  aia 
should  manifest  itself  as  that  which  it  is  (ha  ^oi^  afiaprm, 
seiL  17  cLfiapria),  yea)  it  should  do  this  by  being  compelled  tp 
show  itself  altogether  in  its  true  character,  to  set  forth  all  ib 
consequences,  and  so  come  to  maturity  {Jva  yhnjrai  mS 
{mepfioysijiv  afjuipTa)Xjo^  17  ofjLaprria),     This  it  did,  however,  Ij 

*  The  more  particular  information,  which  this  passage  gives  regaiding  tb 
manner  in  which  the  law  was  promulgated,  is  no  doubt  intended  to  support  tUi 
statement  regarding  its  design,  although  it  certiinly  does  not  represent  theliva 
a  mediator  between  promise  and  fulfilment  (Holsten,  p.  307).  That  being thr 
case,  it  cannot,  of  course,  like  Acts  vii.  (cf.  §  42,  d),  set  forth  a  special  gloi?^ 
the  law  ;  for  although  it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  apostle  to  deny  lk 
divine  origin  of  the  law  (or  of  a  portion  of  it ;  cf.  §  71,  c,  footnote  8),  he  yet  pbi4 
sees  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  ordained  through  angels  an  indication  of  ik 
transitory  design  (vfe^irUn,  ipx'f  •*)»  ^^^  i^  ^  always  only  with  reference  fc 
passing  earthly  designs  that  the  service  of  the  angels  is  engaged,  whereas  Af 
personal  conferring  of  the  promise  by  God  Himself  (vv.  17,  18)  already  seen* 
its  abiding  significance.  According  to  Ex.  xx.  19,  on  the  other  hand,  d( 
agency  of  a  mediator  on  the  oec^on  of  the  giving  of  the  law  can  only  ia^Ott 
that,  because  of  their  sinful  uncleanness,  the  people  were  not  in  a  position ^ 
receive  the  law  directly  from  God  or  His  holy  angels.  In  the  fact,  however,  tW  | 
the  law  was  given  to  a  sinful  people,  there  was  already  implied,  for  the  apoAj 
the  certainty  that  it  could  not  have  been  given  in  order  to  be  fulfilled,  bnt  (■> 
in  order  to  be  transgressed  (ira^a^ariwy  x*f**)f  j^^  ^  ^^^^  result  has  also  di00 
that  it  has  only  increased  transgressions  (note  a).  In  accordance  with  iA\ 
ver.  20,  which  has  been  so  much  disputed,  is  to  be  understood  as  simply  m**! 
ing  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  an  individual,  bnt  a  number  of  individuals,  irW 
are  accustomed  to  make  use  of  a  mediator  in  order  to  have  dealings  with  anotbcj 
Since  God,  however,  is  one,  Moses  can  only  have  been  the  mediator  of  tit| 
people ;  seeing  that,  when  ilcaling  with  God,  they  required  a  mediator  becii*] 
of  their  sinf\ilness,  he  received  the  law  in  their  stead.  In  the  interpretati(B"j 
this  passage  the  view  is  gradually  finding  acceptance,  that,  when  the  unity  of  0^ 
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• 

its  receiving  occasion  through  the  law  to  solicit  man  to 
transgress  it,  and  so  to  put  him  into  the  condition  which  Paul 
represents  as  death  (in  the  metaphorical  sense),  as  the  loss 
of  the  true  life  which  consists  in  the  condition  of  relative 
innocence  (w.  9,  10,  24).  The  law  demands  righteousness, 
and  will  originally,  along  with  it,  give  life  (§  65,  rf).  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  presence  of  sin,  which  is 
operative  in  man,  it  has  worked  (although  with  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  and  not  without  His  will)  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  it  was  meant  to  work  (ver.  1 0),  inas- 
much as  it  has  now  brought  upon  man  spiritual  death  as  well 
as  (according  to  note  a)  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Accordingly,  it  is  evident  that,  for  man,  sin  has  turned  this 
great  good  into  its  opposite  (ver.  13).  When  man,  however, 
lias  thus  once  experienced  the  whole  destructive  power  of  sin 
Qii.  20),*  there  spontaneously  arises  from  him  the  cry  of 
anguish  for  deliverance  out  of  this  state  of  death  into  which 
it  has  brought  him  (vii.  24),  and  through  the  awakening  of 
this  longing  for  salvation  the  law  becomes  the  iraiSafycayof; 
c*9  XpuTTov  ((JaL  iii.  24).' 

is  set  forth,  the  point  in  question  cannot  be  as  to  the  contrast  with  the  duality 
of  tike  parties  to  be  brought  together  (an  explanation  which  is  still  given  by 
Immer,  p.  282  f.,  but  which  would  necessarily  demand  •  tS(\  but  as  to  the  con- 
last  with  a  multiplicity.  This,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  the  multiplicity  of 
tbe  angels,  as  is  now-a-days  being  frequently  assumed  (cf.  Yogel  in  the  Stud,  und 
Krk.  1865,  3  ;  Elopper,  iU  supra;  Bitschl,  ii  p.  247).  If  that  were  the  case, 
tlie  fu^Uns  could  only  be  a  messenger  or  agent,  and  the  syllogism  of  the  apostle 
(the  general  validity  of  whose  major  premiss  is  not  altogether  unquestionable 
eten  according  to  our  interpretation)  would  be  altogether  untenable,  as  Elopper 
himself  (p.  106)  really  admits,  for,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament, 
6od»  in  ordinary  cases,  always  makes  use  of  such  mediators  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
anmicating  His  messages  to  man.  Moreover,  the  thought  that,  when  such  an 
intermediate  agent  is  employed,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  have  received  the 
trae  and  clear  expression  of  the  intention  of  the  one  who  gave  him  authority 
(Kl^iper,  p.  108),  is  certainly  far  from  the  mind  of  the  apostle. 

'  Sin  cannot  reveal  its  real  nature  more  clearly  than  by  showing  that,  for 
man,  it  turns  the  blessing  into  a  curse.  It  is  not  only  because  the  law  leads 
man  to  have  an  experience  of  his  own  of  the  evil  lusts  which  are  thereby  stirred 
iq»  (Bom.  viL  7),  nor  only  because  it  convinces  all  me«  of  their  own  sinfulness, 
\^  diaoovering  the  contradiction  between  their  conduct  and  the  will  of  God 
^  19),  bnt  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  with  respect  to  it  that  sin  reveals  itself  in  its 
most  destmctive  consequences,  that  the  law  works  the  knowledge  of  sin  (iii  20  : 

III  9yt»p  Wtytm^tt  iftm^img), 

*  If,  aeccrding  to  iiL  23,  the  law  stands  as  a  warder  (l^fufvfitttm  luri  tifin) 
before  the  prison,  in  which  sin  with  its  dominion  keeps  us  confined  (read 
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(c)  From  the  pedagogic  Paul  justly  deduces  the  transitonr 
character  of  the  law.  If  the  goal  is  reached  to  which  the 
pedagogue  is  to  lead,  then  his  activity  ceases  of  itself  (GaL 
iii.  2  5  :  ovKeTt  inro  iraiZa^oayov  iafiev).  With  the  coming  in 
of  faith  or  of  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith  there  is  involved 
the  end  of  the  law  (Eom.  x.  4),  because  God  now  no  longBr 
justifies  on  the  ground  of  the  works  of  the  law,  but  on  the 
ground  of  faith.  The  law  is  a  xaTapyovfievov  (2  Cor.  iii  11), 
not,  however,  because  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose  with  respect 
to  the  sin  of  man,  but  because  it  was  originally  given  on^ 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  after  the  attaining  of  which  its 
significance  naturally  ceases.  Even  Moses  was  well  awaie 
of  the  T6\o9  Tov  Karafyyovfiivov,  although  he  had  still  reasons 
for  concealing  this  from  the  people  (2  Cor.  iii  13)  ;*  for  the 
law  was  originally  only  added  to  the  promise  until  an 
appointed  time  (GaL  iii.  19:  axpi^  oi),  which  has  come  in 
with  the  appearing  of  Christ  and  faith  in  Him.  With  this 
way  of  looking  at  the  subject  there  is  naturally  connected  tin 
point  of  view,  under  which  Paul  regards  the  divine  education 
of  heathendom  in  §  70.  If  the  law  is  only  meant  for  a 
definite  epoch  of  the  development  of  humanity,  it  also  belongs 
to  the  dtrdein]  koI  7rT(0')(d  aroi'^^eia  tov  Kocfiov  (iv.  3,  9),  to 

fvynXuifittoi.  Cf.  ver.  22  :  funnXufif,  .  .  Cri  a/A*frUt),  or  if,  witliout  a  figoie, it 
is  continually  promoting  the  dominion  of  sin  in  man  (cf.  Rom.  vi.  14)  by  ntr 
and  anon  stirring  him  up  to  transgress  it  (GaL  iiL  19),  in  order  that  (accoidiig 
to  the  connection  with  yy.  21,  22)  he  may  not  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  attaift 
that  which  he  should  attain  first  of  all  U  irUrtets,  and  if  from  ihis  the  pedigoigk 
character  of  the  law  is  deduced  (*^0'ti),  the  law  can  be  called  a  pedagogue,  (oij 
in  so  far  as  it  brings  men  to  Christ,  by  continually  conyincing  them  of  their 
inability  to  attain  to  righteousness  by  themselyes  and  by  their  own  doin^  and 
leads  thorn  to  seek  justification  by  the  way  of  faith  in  Him,  and  not  by  the  vay 
of  the  works  of  the  law.  Tfleiderer  (p.  86  [E.  Tr.  i.  85])  finds,  espediUyin 
Gal.  iii.,  an  objective-theological  mode  ot  viewing  this  matter,  as  distingoished 
from  the  subjective-anthropological  point  of  view  in  Rom.  vii.  (see  above) ;  but 
the  latter  is  only  the  explanation  of  the  former,  for  the  comprehension  of  wldek 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  is  already  indicated  in  Gal.  iii  19. 

*  That  Moses  had,  for  pedagogic  reasons  (probably  even  by  command  of  tke 
angels,  whose  mediator  he  was,  according  to  Klopper  ;  cf.  footnote  1),  given  to 
the  whole  law,  and  that,  too,  abidingly,  the  nimbus  of  divine  inviolability, 
which  rests  upon  the  Levitico-thcocmtic  commandments  of  the  Pentateach, 
and  still  conceals  its  transitory  character  even  from  the  Jews  of  the  present 
day  (Klopper,  p.  115),  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  for  the  fact,  that  even  in  the 
present  day  a  veil  lies  upon  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  ia  mentiaued 
expressly  in  ver.  14  as  an  evidence  of  the  obduracy  of  the  people. 
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the  elementary  rudiments  of  religion,  which  were  alone 
adapted  to  the  immature  condition  of  humanity  which  was 
characteristic  of  that  epoch,  not,  however,  because  of  its 
natural  character  (cf.  Baur,  p.  I7l),  but  because  of  its  merely 
preparatory  significance  (note  b).  So  long  as  the  child  is 
still  in  the  condition  of  the  vfjirco^,  he  stands  under  guardians 
and  stewards  (ver.  2).  This  applies  also  to  the  Jews  (ver.  3). 
But  because  man,  while  in  the  condition  of  immatui*e  child- 
hood, has  still  more  or  less  of  the  position  of  a  8o0\o9  (ver.  1), 
tmder  the  law  he  finds  himself  in  the  condition  of  bondage 
(ver.  3 :  SeSovTioofiivot),  the  law  is  a  ^vyo^  SovKeia^  (v.  1),  the 
covenant  of  the  law,  presignified  by  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
the  handmaid,  determines  to  bondage  (Gal.  iv.  22-24;  cf. 
Bom.  viii  15).  Of  course,  it  is  only  so  long  as  sinful  man 
opposes  the  law  that  it  appears  to  him  as  a  servile  yoke. 
"While,  however,  the  effect  and  design  of  the  law  usually 
appear  conditioned  by  the  sin  which  is  present  in  man,  this 
bondage  appears  here  as  a  consequence  of  a  still  imperfect 
stage  of  development,  which  points  away  beyond  itself  and 
opens  up  the  prospect  of  a  better  future,  which  will  commence 
at  the  term  appointed  by  the  father  for  the  declaration  of  the 
majority  of  his  child  (Gal.  iv.  2  :  rj  TrpoOeafiia  rov  irarpo^), 

(d)  While,  however,  heathendom  could  only  look  out  with 
anticipativc  longing  towards  such  a  better  future,  the  Jews 
possessed  the  definite  promise  of  it,  a  promise  which  God  was 
bound  to  fulfil  for  His  truth's  sake  (Kom.  xv.  8 :  imep 
akffieia^  ©eoO  et?  to  fie^aiwcai,  Ta<;  eTrayyeXla^  rtSv 
waripav),  seeing  that  He  has  solemnly  ratified  it  in  the 
covenants  which  Ho  entered  into  with  the  patriarchs  (ix.  4 : 
ai  SiaOrJKac  .  .  .  teal  ai  iira/yyeXiat ;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  12).  These 
promises  are  the  most  essential  import  of  the  oracles  of  God 
(T<i  \oyt4i  rod  Seov),  to  be  entrusted  with  which  is  the  leading 
advantage  of  the  Jews  or  the  circumcision  (Eom.  iii.  1,  2). 
According  to  iv.  13,  however,  the  import  of  the  promise  which 
was  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  is  the  Kkrjpovoiiov  avrov 
Svai  Kccriiov?     Now,  God  has  granted  this  Messianic  posses- 

'  In  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  his  blessing  appears  often  put  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  xxii.  18),  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Guiaan,  which  was  primarily  promised  to  Abraham  (xv.  7,  xvii.  8),  is  widened 
mto  the  idea  of  the  possession  of  the  world,  and  this  is  realized  in  the  promised 
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sion  of  salvation  (^  KXrjpovofAui ;  cf.  §  34,  a,  50,  c)  to  Abraham 
by  promise,  as  a  gift  (QaL  iiL   18 :    icfyapurTai),  not  as  a 
reward  for  a  definite  performance,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  (Som.  iv.  13),  of  which  ciitmmdsuBi 
was  the  seal  (ver.  11),  and  therefore  kotcL  x^P^  ^^^'  ^^\ 
From  this  it  follows,  however,  that  it  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  law.     Seeing  it  had  long  beforehand  been  rendered 
valid  (ratified)  by  the  forming  of  the  covenants,  the  testament 
by  w^hich  God  had  bound  Himself  to  fulfil  this  promise  to 
Abraham's  descendants,  could  not  be  rendered  invalid  by  the 
law  which  w^as  given  430  years  later  (GaL  iii  17).     This, 
however,   would    have    happened,   if   the    attaining   of  the 
/cXrjpovofiui  had  then  been  made  dependent  upon  the  falfilling 
of  the  law ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  not  have  been  attained 
on  the  ground  of  a  gracious  promise,  as  it  was  granted  to 
Abraham,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  legal  performance  (ver.  18). 
The  law  would  have  been  against  the  promises,  it  would  have 
abrogated  them  (ver.  21).     Nay,  if  the  Messianic  Kkr^povofiut 
were  to  be  attained  on  the  ground  of  the  law  (cl  ol  ix  vofim 
KXrjpovSfioi),  i,e.  so  that  it  would  be  dependent  and  remain 
dependent  upon  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  promise  would 
be  altogether  done  away  with  (Rom.  iv.  14);  for  seeing  that 
sin  reigns  in  man,  the  law  necessarily  calls  forth  transgression 
of  the  law  and  thereby  the  wrath  of  God  (ver.  15;  cf.  note  a). 
Wrath,  however,  excludes  the  manifestation  of  grace  wliich 
the  fulfilling  of  the  promise  would  involve;  God  could  no 
longer  fulfil  the  promise  to  the  objects  of  His  wrath,  as  the 
connection  of  the  thought  in  Gal.  iii.  10  with  that  in  ver.  9 
also  presupposes  (cf.  §   66,  &).     It  was  given,  however,  tcari 
p^apti/,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  dependent  upon  a  con- 
dition  that  could   not  bo  fulfilled,  and  therefore  be  always 
uncertain,  but  that  it  might  be  firm  and  sure  (Rom.  iv.  16: 

Messianic  kingdom.  This  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  other  cxplanalion 
which  Paul  gives  in  Gal.  iii.  16  to  the  patriarchal  prophecy.  According  to  this 
explanation  t«  ^ti^/mi  is  not  a  collective  term  for  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
but  a  designation  of  the  Christ  who  was  descended  from  the  fathers  (Rom. 
ix.  5).  It  is  to  Him,  therefore,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  that  th« 
promise  of  the  possession  of  the  world  specially  refers  (GaL  iiL  19).  With  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  however,  every  Messianic  blessing  is  directly  promtsed  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  (in  the  collective  sense),  or  through  liis  seed  (in  ths 
personal  sense). 
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fiefiaiav ;  cf.  xv.  8 :  fiefiaioiiriu),  in  order  that  it  might 
remain  inalienable  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Accordingly  the 
law  could  only  have  been  given,  till  the  seed  should  come, 
to  whom  the  promise  was  (primarily)  given  (Gcd.  iii  19)» 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the 
oofy  way  which  was  in  keeping  with  its  character  (by  means 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  therefore  toarct  xap&y). 
From  this,  however,  it  follows,  that  while  the  advantage, 
which  was  given  to  Israel  by  its  law,  could  be  turned  into  its 
opposite  by  the  sin  which  was  present  iu  it  (note  &),  the 
advantage,  which  it  possessed  in  the  promise  of  the  Messianic 
salvation  in  virtue  of  its  descent  from  the  fathera,  was  an 
advantage  which  it  could  not  lose.^  If  that  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  therefore  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Messianic  salvation,  had  to  be  brought  about  in  a 
way  which  was  quite  new  and  altogether  independent  of  the 
law.  Here,  then,  we  stand  upon  the  boimdary  line  of  the 
pre-Christian  age,  and  there  is  opened  up  the  prospect  of 
the  new  era  of  grace  and  salvation 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

PBOPHECY  AND  FTJLFIUIENT. 

§  73.  Tlie  Prophecy  of  ScHphcre. 

Inasmuch  as  Scripture  refers  to  the  Messianic  salvation  and 
its  realization,  its  significance  belongs  exclusively  to  those  who 

*  The  anfaithfulness  of  the  people  in  kecpmg  the  (livine  revelatioD,  which 
certainly  included  also  obligations  for  them,  could  not  possibly  do  away  with 
the  faithfalneae  of  Ood  (Rom.  iii.  3 ;  cf.  §  65,  c) ;  in  order  to  be  true,  He 
must  keep  Hia  word,  even  though  the  people  by  their  unrighteousness  made 
this,  80  to  speak,  difficult  for  Him  (vv.  4,  5).  For  His  truth's  sake  Christ  had 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  circumcision,  and  so  secure  to  the  descendants  of 
the  fathers  the  possession  of  the  Messianic  salvation,  in  order  that  the  promises 
gtren  to  the  fiitiiers  might  not  be  made  of  none  effect,  but  might  be  confirmed 
as  true  by  their  fulfilment  (xv.  8 ;  cL  2  Cor.  L  20) ;  because  of  these  promises 
the  salvation  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel  is  for  the  Jews  Jirst  (Rom.  L  16). 
For  the  gracious  gifts  of  God,  and  specially  the  calling  to  the  Messianic  salva- 
tioii,  which  He  has  given  to  that  ][>eople,  can  neither  be  repented  of  nor  be 
takea  bock  by  Him  (id.  29). 
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receive  that  salvation,  and  therefore  to  the  Christian  ptesent 
(b)  The  divine  decrees  which  axe  disclosed  in  this  present,  as 
well  as  the  events  which  are  closely  connected  with  them,  aie 
directly  foretold  in  Scripture,  even  in  detail  (e)  In  many 
respects,  however,  the  Christian  present  is  also  typically 
presignified  in  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (d)  It  is  often  only  by  means  of  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation that  this  prophetic  sense  of  the  history  and 
institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  brought  out, 
especially  where  the  literal  sense  shows  itself  to  be  inad- 
missible. 

(a)  The  promise  which  was  given  to  the  fathers,  and 
belongs  inaUenably  to  the  nation  which  is  descended  from 
them,  accompanies,  as  prophecy,  the  nation  of  Israel  through 
its  whole  history,  and  is  therefore  also  an  essential  part  of  its 
Holy  Scriptures.  Nay,  the  whole  of  Scripture  (o  vofjLo^  xal 
oi  7rpo(f>7jTat :  Bom.  iii.  21),  which  appears  from  one  side  as  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  wiU  (o  vofio^;  §  71,  c),  can  also  be 
thought  of,  from  the  other  side,  as  prophetic.  If,  however,  it 
is  only  for  the  Jews  that  the  law  has  its  significance  (iii  19), 
— and  even  for  them  this  significance  is  only  transitory 
(§  72,  c), — it  is  for  the  future  generations,  which  should  see 
its  fulfilment,  that  Scripture  considered  as  prophecy  first  has 
its  real  significance  (cf.  1  Pet.  i.  12,  for  which  see  §  46,  c, 
footnote  1).  This  necessary  consequence  of  the  conception  of 
prophecy  as  directly  Messianic,  Paul  has  drawn  as  well  as 
Peter.  The  import  of  God*s  message  of  salvation,  which  the 
apostle  proclaims,  God  has  promised  afore  by  His  prophets  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (Rom.  i  2).  But  as  even  here  the 
prophetic  activity  is  looked  at  exclusively  from  that  side, 
according  to  which  its  organs  have  put  down  their  prophecies 
in  the  writings  which  were  appointed  for  the  future,  so  it 
follows  from  xvi.  26  that  the  specific  significance  of  these 
writings  is  such  that  it  could  only  be  meant  for  that  future. 
There,  viz.,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  Christian  present  the 
mystery  of  salvation  is  made  known  through  the  Scriptures  of 
the  prophets,  inasmuch  as,  by  means  of  the  proof,  that  that 
which  is  now  proclaimed  was  already  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
the  basis  was  laid  for  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  really  the 
divine  decree  which  was  formed  long  ago,  which  the  apostles 
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preach.  Thus  the  pai-ticipation  of  the  Gentiles  in  Abraham's 
iolvatioD^  which  was  indicated  in  Gen.  xii.  3,  was  preached 
beforehand  as  glad  tidings  by  the  Scripture  ;  it  (t.e.  God,  who 
speaks  in  it)  foresaw  the  future  justification  of  the  Gentiles  by 
Taith  (Gral.  iii  8).  Nay,  that  which  was  thus  witnessed  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets  was  by  no  means  yet  manifested  by  this 
witness  to  their  own  age,  which  could  not  yet  regard  it  and 
understand  it  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment  (Bom.  iii.  21 ;  cf. 
Eph.  iii  5) ;  it  was  first  manifested  in  the  day  of  salvation  by 
means  of  the  gospel  (L  17).  Accordingly,  the  significance  of 
that  which  was  written  beforehand  does  not  belong  to  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written ;  it  was  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion (Rom,  XV.  4)  and  admonition  (1  Cor.  x.  11).^ 

(&)  The  extent  to  which  Paul  found  the  import  of  the 
Messianic  message  of  salvation  directly  preached  beforehand 
in  Scripture,  appears  from  his  incidental  allusions  to  Old 
Testament  prophecy.     Christ  has  died  and  risen  again  accord- 
ing  to  the  Scriptures  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4) ;  the  reproaches  that 
fell  upon  Him  are  foretold  in  Ps.  Ixix.  9  (Eom.  xv.  3),  the 
dominion  which  was  given  Him  in  Ps.  viii.  6  (1  Cor.  xv.  27). 
Where  he  has  found  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  iiL  14 ; 
cf.  Eph.  i.  13),  the  apostle  does  not  say.     The  doctrine  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  is  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets 
(BonL  iii.  21 ;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Eom.  i.  17,  after  Hab.  ii.  4 ; 
Bom.  iv.  6—8,  after  Ps.  xxxiL  1,  2) ;  in  particular,  witness  is 
borne  to  faith  as  the  condition  of  salvation  in  Isa.  xxviii.  16 
(Rom.  X.    11),  and  as  the  source  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Ps.  cxvi  10  (2  Cor.  iv.  13).  ^  The  universality  of 
the  preaching  of  salvation  Paul  finds  in  Ps.  xix.  4  (Eom.  x.  18)  ; 
the  destruction  of  human  wisdom  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing in  Isa,  xxix.  14  (1  Cor.  i.  19);  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
inHos.  ii   23,  L  10  (Eom.  ix.  25,  26);  Deut  xxxii   21; 
Isa.  Ixv.  1  (Eom.  x.  19,  20) ;  Pa  xviii  49 ;  Deut  xxxii  43 ; 

'  Even  the  practical  demands  that  are  made  upon  the  behaviour  of  men,  which 
ftre  contained  in  these  prophecies  of  the  divine  decrees,  are  meant  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  see  their  fulfilment  Thus,  such  a  prophecy  as  Isa.  xlix.  8 
Infers  to  men*8  behaviour  in  the  Christian  present  (2  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  cf.  Eph.  v.  14) ; 
uid  like  every  other  statement  regarding  the  will  of  God  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  34)» 
even  the  Mosaic  law  itself  can  be  regarded  as  prophetic,  and  as  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  regulation  of  Christian  circumstances  (1  Cor.  iz.  9,  10 :  )/  hftit 
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Ps.  cxvii  1 ;  Isa.  xL  10  (Bom.  xv.  9-12) ;  Isa.  liL  15  (Bom. 
XV.  21) ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  even  in  the  promise  to  the 
patriarchs  (GaL  iil  8 ;  Bom.  iv.  18).  The  unbelief  of  Vbe 
Jews  he  sees  foretold  in  Isa.  liiL  1^  Ixv.  2  (Bom.  x.  16,  21); 
the  offence  which  they  take  at  Christ  in  Isa.  viiL  14,  xxviiL  16 
(Bom.  ix.  33);  their  obduracy  in  Isa.  xxix.  10,  vi  9,  10; 
Deut.  xxix.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  23  (Bom.  xi  8-10);  their  partial 
rejection  in  Isa.  x.  22,  23,  i.  9  (Bomu  ix.  27—29) ;  their  final 
salvation  in  Isa.  lix.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxL  33,  34  (Bom.  xL  26, 
27).  That  the  Christian  Chnrch  is  the  temple  of  Grod,  he 
finds  in  Lev.  xxvL  11,  12;  Isa.  liL  11;  Jer.  xxxL  9; 
2  SanL  vii.  14  (2  Cor.  vi  16-18);  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of 
grace  he  finds  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  18  (EpL  iv.  8-10) ;  and  even  the 
special  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues  in  Isa.  xxviiL  11,  12 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  21).  The  continual  persecution  of  Christians  is 
foretold  in  Ps.  xliv.  22  (Bom.  viii.  26);  the  final  overthrow  of 
death  in  Isa.  xxv.  8 ;  Hoa  xiiL  14  (1  Cor,  xv.  54,  55). 

(c)  Scripture  is  prophetic  not  only  in  its  expressions,  but 
also  in  its  typical  history.  In  consequence  of  the  divine 
guiding  of  history,  the  events  of  the  Messianic  time  weie 
represented  as  to  their  nature  and  significance  in  earlier 
historical  events.  Tlius,  according  to  Bom.  v.  14,  Adam  is  a 
t}^e  of  the  future  (second)  Adam,  inasmuch  as  in  him  it  is 
shown  how  an  influence  extends  from  one  to  the  whole  race 
So  the  Israelites  of  the  Mosaic  time,  with  their  experiences  of 
salvation  as  well  as  with  the  judgments  of  Gk)d  which  befell 
them,  are  tvttol  rjfjL&v  (1  Cor.  x.  6) ;  what  happened  to  them 
happened  to  them  typically  {tvttikw),  ie.  so  that  we  might 
leai'u  what  we  have  to  experience  and  shall  experience,  if  we 
conduct  ourselves  similarly  (ver.  11).  Naturally,  he  always 
keeps  in  view  the  committing  of  this  history  to  writing ;  it 
was  by  this  means  that  it  could  first  receive  this  significance 
for  the  future  (note  a).  What  Scripture  relates  regarding  the 
justification  of  Abraham  is  not  only  \vritten  in  order  to 
describe  his  justification  (St  avrov),  but  also  to  instruct  us  as 
to  the  manner  of  our  own  (Bom.  iv.  23,  24;  cf  iii.  31). 
Moreover,  the  boundary  line  between  this  way  of  looking  at 
the  history  as  a  type  and  the  simple  borrowing  of  illustrative 
examples  out  of  it  is  a  fluctuating  one.  When  the  comfort, 
which  God  gave  to  Elias  (Bom.  xi.  2-4),  is  made  to  apply  to 
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the  present  (ver.  5),  when  the  procedure  of  God  when  He 
elected  Isaac  or  Jacob  (ix.  6~13),  or  when  He  hardened 
Pharaoh*s  heart  (ver.  17),  illustrates  His  present  bearing, 
these  are,  primarily,  only  historical  examples,  which,  however, 
could  have  been  equally  well  regarded  as  types.'  That  Paul 
looked  at  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  also  from 
this  point  of  view  cannot  be  directly  proved.  When,  however, 
Christ  is  represented  as  a  tXaarijpLov  (Bom.  iii.  25)  and  as 
a  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  c£  Eph.  v.  2),  when  the  sacrificial 
system  in  general  (Bom.  xiL  1,  xv.  16)  and  the  rite  of  the  feast 
of  Passover  in  particular  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8)  are  given  an  applica- 
tion to  Christian  circumstances  (c£  Col.  ii  11 ;  Phil,  ii  17, 
iii.  3,  iv.  18),  when  the  Church  is  called  the  true  temple  of 
God  (1  Cor.  iii  16  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16),  when  an  appointment  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  priests  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  an 
ordinance  of  God  in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Cor.  ix.  13),  and 
the  Jewish  saciificial  meal  appears  as  an  analogon  of  the 
Christian  supper  (1  Cor.  x.  18),  there  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
these  allusions  the  presupposition  that  these  institutions 
which  were  appointed  by  God  have  a  typical  character  as 
well  as  the  events  which  were  under  His  guidance,  from 
which,  however,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  this 
part  of  the  law  does  not  also  have  its  significance  as  law 
(c£  §  71,  cy 

(d)  In  consequence  of  his  rabbinical  training,  Paul  was  also 
acquainted  with  the  allegorizing  way  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament,  and  made  use  of  it.  According  to  it  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament  have,  without  prejudice  to  their 
historical  character,  also  another  meaning  than  that  which  the 
words  express,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit,  who  suggested  these 
words,  meant  to  prophesy  something  future  with  them,  and  it 

'  Jesus  already  regards  the  fate  of  Jonah  as  a  type  of  His  fate  (Matt.  xii.  40), 
and  the  flood  as  a  type  of  the  last  judgment  (xxiy.  37-39  ;  of.  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21). 
On  the  other  hand,  Sarah,  in  Peter  (1  Pet.  iiL  6),  and  Job  and  Elios,  in  James 
(t.  11, 17),  are  simply  biblical  examples.  A  similar  usage  is  found  already  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  21-24,  xii.  41,  42). 

'  As  the  history  does  not  cease  to  be  history  in  consequence  of  its  being 
typical,  80  neither  does  the  law  cease  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  for 
tiie  time  of  the  law,  although  it  is  also  recognised  to  be  a  prophecy  of  future 
erents  or  of  demands  that  God  is  to  make  in  the  future,  as  we  have  idready  seen 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  original  apostles  (cf.  §  24,  d,  45,  c,  footnote  4, 
62,  a,  footnote  1). 
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is  the  business  of  the  interpreter  to  discover  this  meaning  by 
a  deeper  comprehension  of  Scripture  (GraL  iv.  24 :  a  riva  iartv 
aWrjyopovfieva).  Thus  the  two  sons  of  Abraham  by  the  maid 
and  the  free  woman  are  an  allegory  of  Judaism  enslaved  by 
the  law  and  of  Christianity  free  from  the  law  (iv.  22-31). 
Here,  therefore,  a  fact  of  the  past  is  a  prophetic  type  of  a  fact 
of  the  Messianic  present ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  per  se,  but  io 
consequence  of  the  fathoming  of  its  deeper  meaning.  In  a 
similar  manner  Paul  explains  the  story  of  the  shining  coun- 
tenance of  Moses,  and  of  the  veil  with  which  he  concealed  it 
(Ex.  xxxiv.),  allegorically,  so  as  to  make  it  refer  to  the  transi- 
tory glory  of  the  law  and  to  the  circumstance  that  this  its 
transitory  character  was  hidden  from  the  unbelieving  Jews 
(2  Cor.  iii.  13-16 ;  cf.  ver.  7).  So  the  hidden  allegorical 
meaning  (to  /MvaTijpiov)  of  Gren.  ii  24  refers  to  Christ  and 
His  Church  (Eph.  v.  32).  In  a  similar  manner  Paul  can  now 
also  explain  legal  precepts  allegorically,  as  when,  e.g.,  he  makes 
the  precept  in  Deut.  xxv.  4  refer  to  the  right  of  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  maintained  by  the  Church  (1  Cor.  ix.  10). 
In  this  case,  however,  he  justifies  his  explanation  by  expressly 
excluding  the  literal  meaning  as  being  absolutely  inadmissible 
(ver.  9  :  fiij  t(5v  ^o&v  fiiXei  to3  QeA) ;  his  religious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  bear  that  one  of  its  appoint- 
ments could  have  in  view  the  well-being  of  animals  and  not 
that  of  man. 

§  74.   TIic  Use  of  the  Old  Testaiiunt. 

For  the  most  part  Paul  introduces  his  quotations  simply 
as  words  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Pentateuch  that  he  chiefly  uses.  (6)  Although  he  betrays  an 
acquaintance  with  the  original  text,  his  quotations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  given  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  many  places 
very  freely,  and  often  changed  to  suit  his  argument,  (c)  lu 
the  use  that  he  makes  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  he  pays 
no  attention  to  their  historical  references  or  to  their  connection ; 
it  is  only  their  language  that  he  takes  into  account,  {d)  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  boundary  line  between  literal  quota- 
tion and  the  homiletical  use  of  Scripture  is  a  fluctuating  one. 

(a)  Paul  quotes  Scripture  very  frequently.     It  is  in  our 
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four  Epistles,  however,  that  by  far  the  most  of  his  quotations  are 
found ;  and  of  these  Epistles  it  was  those  to  the  Eonians  and 
the  Galatians  whose  aim  most  of  all  directly  demanded  them. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  purely  Gentile-Christian  Churches  of 
Thessalonica,  Philippi,  and  Colosse,  there  are  no  quotations  at 
all.^  The  apostle  usually  introduces  them  with  a  r^e^pairrai,, 
which  is  found  about  thirty  times,  or  with  the  similar  formula 
ri  jpa<f>i)  \iyei  (Gal.  iv.  30  ;  Eom.  iv.  3,  ix.  17,  x.  11,  xi.  2  ;  cf 
2  Cor.  iv.  13  :  xark  to  yerypafjLfjLevov ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54 :  o  X0709 
6  y€rypafJLfMivo<: ;  cf.  Eom.  ix.  9,  iv.  18:  Kara  to  elpr)p.ivov)? 
It  is  only  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9  (eV  t&  Mtovaeto^  vopLtp),  xiv.  21 
{iv  T^  vop^,  c£  Eom.  viL  7),  and  in  Eom.  xi.  2  {iv  ^H\la)  that 
indications  are  found  as  to  the  place  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  quotation  in  question  stands  (cf.  Mark  xiL  26 :  ovk  avi- 
yva)Te  iv  Ttj  ^ipkrp  Mcavaio)^  iirl  tou  fiuTov,  and  Acts  i.  20  : 
yeypaTTTac  iv  ^ifiX^  yjraX/i&v;  viL  42  :  fyiypairra^  iv  fii^Xip 
T&v  irpoifyrfT&v).  It  is  seldom  that  Paul  introduces  the  writers 
as  speaking  (Eom.  iv.  6,  xi.  9  :  David  in  the  Psalms  whose  title 
bears  his  name ;  x.  5,  19  :  Moses  in  passages  out  of  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy;  ix.  27,  29,  x.  16,  20,  xv.  12:  Isaiah).' 
It  is  very  seldom  that  God  appears  in  him  as  the  one  that 

^  We  shaU  treat  here  also  of  the  few  quotations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
just  as  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  them  in  §  73.  For  the  sake  of  compari- 
son we  shall  also  remark  here  upon  the  use  of  Scripture  in  the  types  of  doctrine 
which  we  have  already  discussed. 

'  The  earliest  tradition  makes  Jesus  introduce  His  quotations  with  this 
yiy^a^m  (Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10,  XL  10  ;  Mark  viL  6,  ix.  12, 13,  xi.  17,  xiv.  21,  27  ; 
Luke  z.  26) ;  it  is  found  in  Peter  (i.  16},  and  in  the  discourses  of  the  Acts  (i.  20, 
viL  42,  XV.  15),  although  Scripture  is  also  appealed  to  in  another  way  (Mark 
xiL  10  :  •Ifli  Tfif  yfet^hf  retvrnf  iuyfin  ;  cf.  Matt.  xii.  3,  5  ;  1  Pet  ii.  6 :  n^ii;^i< 
iv  yf»^y ;  Jas.  IL  23  :  ^  y^aph  n  Xiyavta  ;  cf.  iv.  5,  6,  ii.  8 :  »ara  rhv  y^^nv). 
In  Peter  and  James  it  is  only  in  these  five  passages  that  quotation-formulae  are 
found. 

'  Similarly  the  earliest  tradition  makes  Christ  trace  back  passages  of  the  law 
to  Moses  (Mark  vii.  10  ;  cf.  xii.  9  :  MpiVfnt  iyfa-^tf  u/uf),  and  a  prophecy  to  Isaiah 
(Mark  vlL  6),  and  in  Mark  xii.  36  f.  the  whole  argument  of  Christ  (cf.  §  19,  a) 
rests  upon  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the  title,  it  is  David  that  speaks 
in  Ps.  ex.  1  {U  rf  n-nvfiars  rf  ayi^).  Similarly,  in  his  discourse  in  Acts  ii.  25-28, 
34,  85,  Peter  starts  expressly  from  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  passages 
quoted  (cf.  §  39,  a,  6) ;  in  Acts  iv.  25  a  Psalm  is  even  treated  of  as  Davidic 
whoee  title  does  not  assign  it  to  him.  In  Acts  ii.  16,  viL  48,  xiiL  40,  passages 
from  the  prophets  are  merely  described  as  such,  without  the  naming  of  the 
prophet ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mark  L  2,  Luke  iv.  17,  Acts  viii.  28,  30, 
xxviiL  25,  Isaiah  is  named  ;  through  him,  according  to  the  last  of  these  passages, 
Um  Holy  Ghost  spake. 
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speaks  (2  Cor.  vi.  2,  16,  17;  Eom.  ix.  15,  25:  ip  'fltn^, 
and  that,  too,  only  where  the  point  in  question  is  as  to  an 
express  utterance  of  God^  (of.  Acts  iv.  25  :  o  Sia  aro/uLVK 
Aavlh  ehr<i}v ;  xiiL  47).  By  far  the  most  of  his  quotations  aie 
from  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms ;  next  in  order  comes  the  Penta- 
teuch, specially  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy.  Individual  quota- 
tions are  found  also  from  the  other  prophets,  and  one  from 
Job  (1  Cor.  iii  19 ;  c£  Eom.  xi  35);  here  and  there  a  few 
sayings  out  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  used  without  being 
expressly  quoted  (2  Cor.  ix.  7;  Eom.  xii  17,  20).  The  case 
is  exactly  the  same  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  and  in  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Acta 

(&)  As  it  is  substantially  in  the  form  of  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint  that  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  puts  into  their  mouths  the  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  that  are  made  by  them,*  so  it  is  mainly 
that  text  which  Paul  also  uses,  even  in  cases  where  the  Greek 
text  varies  essentially  from  the  Hebrew  (GaL  iiL  13 ;  Eom. 
ii.  24,  iii.  4,  iv.  3,  ix.  27-29,  xL  9, 10,  26,27,  xv.  10, 12,21; 
1  Cor.  i.  19,  vi.  16 ;  Eph.  v.  31,  vi.  2) ;  yet  here  and  there 
there  already  appears  in  him  an  independent  knowledge  and 

*  This  is  also  tho  case  in  Gal.  iii.  16,  where  ad  synesin  «  Biis  is  only  to 
be  supplied ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Paul  looked  in  tho  same  way  upon  tbe 
quotations  in  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  Eph.  iv.  8,  v.  14,  which  are  introduced  only  with 
^fsvi  or  yiyti.  In  Rom.  xv.  10,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  h  yfo^n  that  is 
to  be  supplied. 

»  Cf.  Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10,  ix.  13  ;  Mark  vil  6,  x.  7,  xiL  10,  11  ;  Acts  i.  20, 
ii.  17-21,  25-28,  34,  35,  iu.  22,  25,  iv.  25  f.,  vii.  42  f.,  48-50,  xv.  15-18.  The 
only  exception,  viz.  in  Matt.  xi.  10,  where  it  is  apparently  the  original  text  that 
is  gone  back  upon,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  iwifixi's^trm  of  tJie 
LXX.  did  not  at  all  suit  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  saying.  In  the  case  of  Mark 
xiv.  27  it  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  the  author  had  before  him  a  Septuagint 
text  which  agreed  with  the  language  of  his  quotation  ;  but  at  any  rate  his  devia- 
tion from  it  goes  back,  not  upon  the  original  text,  but  upon  the  application  of 
the  prophecy  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  an  application  which  was  in  keeping  with 
that  original  (ef.  my  Alarcusev,  p.  41,  454).  AH  the  other  quotations  in  Luke 
are  also  given  freely  according  to  the  LXX.  :  Luke  iii.  4-6,  iv.  18,  19,  xxii.  37 ; 
Acts  viil  32,  83,  xiii  83-35,  41,  47,  xxviii.  26,  27.  In  James  (cf.  ii.  23,  iv.  6) 
and  Peter  (cf.  i  16,  ii.  6,  22,  iiL  10-12,  iv.  18,  v.  5)  also,  it  is  only  the  Sep- 
tuagint text  that  shows  itself  in  the  actual  quotations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  1  Pet.  ii  7  f.,  where  two  single,  apparently  often  used 
expressions  out  of  Isa.  viii.  14  are  connected  with  the  words  of  Ps.  cxviii  22, 
the  former  are  nearer  to  the  original  text  than  to  the  Septuagint.  That  is  the 
case  also  with  the  allusion  to  Prov.  x.  12  in  1  Pet  iv.  8. 
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use  of  the  original  (c£  1  Cor.  iii.  19,  xiv.  21,  xv.  54  f. ;  Eom. 
ix.  17:  i^€Lpd  €re;  xii  19;  Eph.  iv.  8),  as  we  might 
natiirally  expect  from  his  rabbinical  training.^  In  his  quota- 
tions Paul  uses  great  freedom.  As,  according  to  note  a,  the 
particular  writings  from  which  the  several  quotations  are  taken 
are  seldom  reflected  upon,  so  totally  different  passages  of 
Scripture  are  often  freely  combined  with  one  another  (1  Cor. 
XV.  54,  55;  2  Cor.  vi  16-18  ;  Rom.  iii  10-18,  ix.  25,  26, 
xi.  26,  27),  or  completely  mixed  up  together  (Eom.  ix.  33, 
xL  8).  But  elsewhere  also  the  quotation  is  often  a  very  free 
one  /  and  there  are  found  not  only  great  abbreviations  (1  Cor. 
i  31),  or  insignificant  changes  of  expression  (2  Cor.  vL  16; 
Bom.  xiv.  11),  but  also  changes  (GaL  iv.  30:  t^9  ikeuOipaq; 
1  Cor.  iii  20 :  r&v  ao<l>&v;  Eph.  iv.  8 :  eSai/ce)  and  additions 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45  :  irpSrro^  .  .  .  ^Ahd^i ;  Eom.  x.  11 :  irasi),  which 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  apostle's  application  of  the 
passages.^ 

(c)  Closely  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  considered  only  as  such,  and  not  as  indi- 
vidual utterances  of  definite  writers  (note  a),  and  are  therefore 
taken  out  of  their  connection  and  freely  combined  (note  5),  is 
the  circumstance  that  their  explanation  attaches  itself  simply 
to  the  words.  Herein  Paul  follows  the  ex^tical  method  of 
his  time.      Accordingly,  what  is  said  in  the  original  of  a 

'  TvantgaffTi  comes  to  somewhat  different  results  (de  veteria  tettamenti  locis  a 
PoMtlo  apostoHo  aUegcUis,  Lipsiae  1869).  Apart  from  the  quotations  from  Job, 
the  translation  of  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  aj)08tle,  Paul 
(according  to  Eautzsch)  has  nowhere  purposely  forsaken  the  LXX.,  although  in 
a  few  pftflBagei  the  original  as  well  as  the  translation  appears  to  have  been  presemt 
to  Mb  mind.  But  this  exceedingly  careful  and  acceptable  work  may,  neyerthe- 
less,  have  underestimated  the  occasions  on  which  the  apostle  has  regard  to  the 
original. 

'  In  1  Cor.  ii.  9  there  is  probably  a  confusion  of  an  apocryphal  passage  with 
one  firom  Isaiah,  which  had  only  a  few  verbal  similarities ;  in  Eph.  v.  14,  on  the 
other  hand,  Isa.  Iz.  1  seems  reidly  to  be  meant,  and  only  to  be  rendered  with  an 
ezegetical  explanation.  Whether  1  Cor.  xv.  55  is  intended  as  a  quotation  or  as 
a  free  lue  of  Hob.  xiii.  14  remains  doubtful. 

'  We  find  the  same  already  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  where  different  passages 
are  mixed  up  together  (Mark  xi.  17 ;  cf.  also  1  Pet  ii.  7,  9),  in  Matt.  xi.  10  and 
Ifaik  xIy.  27,  where  the  Old  Testament  passages  are  changed  freely  to  suit  their 
¥iiirinnlr  intezpretation,  and  in  the  discourses  of  the  Acts  (cf.  the  significant 
changes  in  Acts  IL  17*  for  which  see  §  40,  a;  in  iii.  28,  for  which  see  §  42,  6; 
and  in  L  20 :  mir»v). 
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definite  time  can  be  generalized  (Eom.  iii.  10-18),  or  what  is 
said  there  of  definite  persons  or  circumstances  of  the  past  can 
be  made  to  refer  to  persons  and  circumstances  of  the  present 
(Eom.  viii.  36,  x.  19-21,  xL  9, 10,  26).  What  was  meant 
of  Gentiles  can  be  applied  to  Jews  (Rom.  ii.  24),  and  via 
xcTsa  (Rom.  ix.  25  f.) ;  Paul  can  even,  as  occasion  requires, 
take  TO  awepfMa,  now  as  collective,  and  now  as  personal  (GaL 
iii  16  ;  Rom.  iv.  13,  for  which  see  §  72,  d,  footnote  5);  in 
2  Cor.  \iii.  15  he  can  give  Ex.  xvi  18  an  application  which 
suits  its  language,  without  considering  that,  according  to  their 
original  allusion,  these  words  refer  to  the  gathering  of  manna, 
and  therefore  do  not  at  all  admit  of  the  application  which  he 
gives  them.  He  does  not  inquire  as  to  the  original  meaning 
of  Old  Testament  expressions;  he  takes  them  in  the  sense 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  give  to  similar  expressions,  even  in 
the  case  of  such  terms  as  irlcnt^,  xvpio^,  evayyeKi^eaOai  (Eom. 
i.  17,  ix.  33,  X.  13,  15),  or  he  gives  them  a  metaphorical 
interpretation  (Rom.  iv.  17,  18).  Accordingly,  it  is  often 
the  most  accidental  verbal  resemblances  with  which  his  appli- 
cation is  connected  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  EpL  iv.  8).  At  the 
basis  of  tliis  practice,  however,  there  lies  the  presupposition 
that,  on  one  side,  the  whole  of  Scripture  prophesies  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  events  of  the  Messianic  time  (§  73,  a),  so 
that  everything  which  simply  admits  of  being  applied  to  these 
circumstances  is  interpreted  in  this  sense,  and  that  too  as  a 
direct  prophecy.  Thus  in  Ps.  Ixix.  9  the  Messiah  Himself  is 
conceived  of  as  speaking  (Rom.  xv.  3),  and  Joel  ii.  32  is 
applied  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Peter  (Acts  ii  21),  to  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  x.  13).  Even  passages  which,  like  these,  are 
undoubtedly  Messianic  in  the  wider  sense,  appear  as  having 
a  reference  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  which  is  originally  foreign 
to  them  (Rom.  ix.  33  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  6).^ 

(d)  From  these  actual  quotations  of  Scripture  we  must 
distinguish  those  cases  in  which  the  apostle  avails  himself 
of  well-known  sacred  words  of  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of 

^  In  the  same  way  the  earliest  tradition  already  makes  Jesus  give  the  Old 
Testament  a  Messianic  interpretation  (Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Mark  adi.  10,  11,  86, 
xiv.  27),  and  develope  a  deeper  meaning  out  of  its  words  (Mark  xii.  26) ;  according 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  makes  David  speak,  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  (ii.  25-28),  but  also  regarding  the  traitor  (i.  20,  cf.  ver.  16)* 
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clothing  his  own  thoughts,  as,  e.g,y  in  1  Cor.  v.  13,  x.  22,  26  ; 
Eom.  xi.  34,  35,  xiL  20 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  iv.  26.  This  way  of 
using  Scripture  is  also  found  already  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  (Matt,  x,  35  ;  Mark  iv.  12),  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter 
it  is  the  most  commoa  In  such  cases  acquaintance  with  the 
scriptural  words  in  question  is  for  the  most  part  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  allusion  appears  intentional;  yet  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  even  where  the  line 
of  thought  demands  that  they  should  be  recognised  and  taken 
to  be  words  of  Scripture  (as  in  L  24),  there  is  no  express 
quotation  formula.  There  is  no  example  of  this  to  be  found 
in  Paul;  he  even  inserts  his  xadm  yiypairrai  where  the 
words  are  only  used  as  a  clothing  of  his  own  thought  (1  Cor. 
i  31).  In  such  a  case,  naturally,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
if  the  words  of  Scripture  appear  without  any  reference  to  their 
original  meaning  as  determined  by  the  context  (Eom.  x.  18), 
and  if  they  are  altered  with  very  great  freedom  as  each 
occasion  requires  (x.  6-8 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  for  which  see 
footnote  7).  Since  this,  however,  is  done  also  in  the  case  of 
actual  quotations  (notes  5,  c),  and  even  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  quotation  formula  is  not  absolutely  decisive,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  decide  with  full  certainty  which  of  these  uses  of 
Scripture  we  have  before  us. 


^*75.  The  Time  of  Grace. 

The  time,  which  God  had  appointed  for  the  fulfilment  and 
revelation  of  His  hidden  decree  of  salvation,  has  commenced 
in  the  Christian  present.  (6)  The  new  epoch  of  the  world 
which  commences  with  this  present  is  characterized  by  the 
sovereignty  of  grace,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  sin 
and  the  law,  as  well  as  to  all  human  work  and  merit,  (c)  Grace 
is  neither  conceived  of  as  a  divine  attribute,  nor  as  a  gift  of 
divine  favour,  but  as  the  spontaneously  operative  principle, 
from  which  the  whole  of  man's  salvation  proceeds,  (tl)  The 
activity  of  this  new  principle  of  salvation,  however,  is  brought 
about  by  Christ,  or  rests  in  Him,  in  whom  every  promise 
becomes  fulfilment 

(a)  It  appears  from  prophecy  that  the  salvation  which  is 
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being  realized  in  the  present  was  long  ago  resolved  upon  by 
God,  and  depended  upon  a  decree  of  His  wisdom,  which  was 
formed  by  Him  {fjv  irp<mpuT€v  6  0€O9)  from  all  eternity  {vpi 
T&v  aloovcav),  and  hidden  (<ro(f>la  .  .  .  cpiroKeicpv^fjiepff),  a  fiwr* 
Tripu)v  (1   Cor.  ii.  7),  ix.  absolutely  unknowable  by  human 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  such  it  remained,  even  after  prophecy, 
until  its  fulfilment  (Bom.  xvL  25  :  fiMmjpiov  xpovoi^  aiwvioK 
aeaiyTjfiivov).     Even  prophecy  has  not  broken   this  silence 
(cf.  EpL  iiL  5) ;  for  it  was  for  the  present  that  prophecy  was 
first  appointed  (§  73,  a),  and  therefore  it  was  by  the  present 
alone  that  it  could  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment 
Now,  however,  that  mystery  (Eph.  iii  3),  or  the  individual 
mysteries  which  axe  contained  in  it,  such  as  the  complete  con- 
version of  Israel  (Rom.  xL  25),  the  resurrection  and  trans- 
formation of  believers  (1  Cor.  xv.  51),  are  revealed  by  God 
(xiii.  2)  and  preached  by  His  stewards  (iv.  1).     According  to 
Eom.  xvi.  26,  however,  the  revelation  of  this  mystery  had 
already  begun  ((fyavepayOepro^)  before  the  apostles,  supporting 
their  proclamation  with  the  word  of  prophecy  (cf.  §  73,  a), 
made  it  known  (yvojpiaOevro^) — ^it  had  begun  when  the  sal- 
vation which  was  resolved  upon  was  actually  realized.     This 
happened  with  the  sending  of  the  Son,  when  the  irkripoDfta 
Tov  xpovov  came  (GaL  iv.  4  ;  cf.  Eph.  i  9,  10).     This  expres- 
sion presupposes  that  a  definite  measure  of  time  had  to  be 
filled  up  before  the  moment  appointed  for  the  execution  of 
that  decree  appeared.     If  pre-Christian  humanity  is  conceived 
of  as  being  in  a  state  of  youthful   immaturity  and  nonage 
(§  70,  h,  72,  c),  then  the  moment  must  come  which  the  Father 
has  appointed  for  the   declaration   that  it  has   attained  its 
majority    (GaL   iv.   2 :  wpoOeafita   tov  iraTposi),       It  is  this 
moment,  of  which  it  is  said  in  1  Cor.  x.  11,  that  the  ends  of 
the  past  ages  are  come  upon  the  generation  which  is  li\'ing  in 
the  present  (ra  reX?;  t&v  alcovcav),  inasmuch  as  each  of  these 
ages  has,  in  its  own  way,  served  to  prepare  for  this  moment 
of  maturity,  wliich  forms  the  close  of  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious development  of  the  world.     That  this  time,  in  which 
the  world  was  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  decree  of 
salvation,  i.e.  the  Messianic  time,  has  come,  is  only  the  Pauline 
expression  for  the  proclamation  of  Jesus,  that  the  time  i? 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  God  has  come 
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(Mark  i.  15 ;  cf.  §  13,  a),  or  for  that  of  the  original  apostles, 
that  the  Messianic  time  of  the  end  has  commenced  (§  40,  a\ 
that  the  completion  of  the  theocracy,  in  which  Qod  bestows 
His  graces  (§  45,  h),  has  begun.  Only,  in  the  case  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  coming  of  salvation  no  longer 
appears  merely  nnder  the  point  of  view  of  a  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  Israel,  but,  since  heathendom  and  Judaism 
are  looked  at  in  the  same  manner  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  divine  training,  which  prepares  humanity  for  the 
coming  of  salvation,  it  appears  also  as  the  historical  epoch, 
which  concludes  the  whole  development  of  the  human 
race. 

(b)  In  the  previous  age  of  the  world  the  principle  which 
dominated  the  development  of  humanity  was  the  sin,  which 
had  come  into  the  world  through  Adam's  transgression  (§  67, 
a,  b) ;  the  principle  which  rules  in  the  new  age  is  the  grace 
of  God  (Eom.  v.  21).     The  dominion  of  sin  was  owing  to  the 
dominion  of  the  law  (§  72,  a) ;  hence  grace  forms  the  anti- 
thesis of   the  law  (vi  14 :  ovk  ia-re  vtto  vofiov  oKKii  xnrh 
X^P^^)'     ^3  ^^»  which  attaches  salvation  to  the  fulfilment 
dT  its  demands,  and  grace,  which  works  salvation  itself,  exclude 
one  another  (GaL  ii.  21,  v.  4,  for  which  see  §  66,  a;  cf.  Bom. 
iv.   16).     The  law  demands  works,  which    man   performs; 
grace,  by  undertaking  to  provide  salvation,  excludes  all  human 
activity;  works  and  grace  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another  (Rom.  xi.  6  ;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9).     Human  doing  acquires 
merit;  grace,  however,  is  not  deserved,  but  presented  gratis 
(Bom.  iii.  24 :  Bapedv) ;  grace  and  merit  are  also  diametrically 
opposed  (iv.  4).     Grace  is  given  (1  Cor.  i  4)  and  received 
(2  Cor.  vi.  1 ;  Bom.  i  5) ;  in  it  we  stand  (Eom.  v.  2)  and  walk 
(2  Cop.  i  12)  ;  it  is  the  new  standpoint  upon  which  the  new 
time  is  placed.     In  all  the  introductions  to  his  Epistles  Paul 
wishes  it  for  his  readers  as  the  ground  of  Christian  salvation 
(GaL  i  3 ;  1  Cor.  i  3 ;  2  Cor.  i  2 ;  Bom.  i  7 ;  cf.  1  Thess. 
il;  2Thess.i2;  Eph.  i  2  ;  Phil.  i.  2  ;  CoLi2;  Philem.3); 
it  is  through  it  that  men  are  called  (Gal  L  1 5)  and  justified 
(Bom.  iii  24) ;  it  is  upon  it  that  Christian  hope  is  based 
(2  Thess.  ii  16).     The  Christian  is  what  he  is  through  the 
grace  of  God  (1  Cor.  xv.  10).     Thus,  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  experience  which  made  him  a  Christian  (§  58, 6), 
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the  Christian  time  is  characterized  by  the  aposile  as  the  time 
of  grace. 

(c)  Grace  is  not  conceived  of  as  a  passive  divine  attribute 
or  disposition,  it  is  not  the  divine  ^Dn  (LXX.:  ikeo^).     It  is 
to  the  mercy  of  God  (eXeo?),  which   certainly    cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  behaviour  of  man,  but  depends  solely 
upon  the  compassion  felt  by  God  when  He  beholds  man's 
need  (Bom.  ix.  15,  16),  that  the  salvation  presented  to  the 
Gentiles  is  specially  traced  back  (xv.  9  ;  cf.  ix.  23,  xL  31,  32), 
inasmuch  as  God  was  not  bound  to  them  by  any  promise  oi 
salvation  as  He  was  to  the  Jews.     Nor  is  grace  the  love  of 
God  (aydTnj),  although  the  death  of  Christ,  upon  which  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace  rests,  can  also  be  r^arded  as  a 
proof  of  that  love  (Bom.  v.  8) ;  for  it  is  within  the  dispensa- 
tion of  grace  that  this  love  is  first  restored  to  man  (cfl  v.  2-5, 
where  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  stand  in  grace,  and  2   Cor.  xiii  14,  where  the  love  of 
God  comes  after  grace;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  4).     Nor  is  grace  the 
goodness  of  God  which  shows  itself  in    the   conferring  of 
benefits  (Bom,  ii   4,  xL   22:   XPV^'''V^I   ^^   'Eph.  ii  7). 
When  a  particular  grace  which  is  given  to  individuals  is 
spoken  of  (GaL  ii  9  ;  1  Cor.  i  4,  iii.  10;  2  Cor.  viii  1; 
Bom.  i  5,  xii.  3,  xv.  15  ;  cf.  Eph.  iii  2,  8,  iv.  7),  it  might 
seem  as  if  (as  in  Peter,  §  45,  6)  xa/)*9  denoted  a  gift  of  divine 
favour;    but    elsewhere    the   -xapiafiara    are    expressly   dis- 
tinguished from  the  xap^?,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
given  (Bom.  xii.  6  :  y^apicr/xaTa  /cara  ttjv  x^P^^  '^^   hoOetaav 
fifilv  Sui(f>opa;  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  4,  7),  and  in  Bom.  v.  15  the  idea 
of  the  xj^piafia  (which,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  Trapdirrafia  of 
Adam,  can  only  be  a  gift  of  grace  given  by  Christ)  in  the  first 
hemistich  is  expressly  explained  in  the  second  by  fj  Sayped  h 
'XdpvTL  *Irjaov  Xpiarov  (cf.  ver.  17:  rj  xa/)t9  ical  17  Booped,  and 
2  Cor.  ix.  14  f.,  where  the  unspeakable  gift  is  the  proof  of  the 
exceeding  grace).     Grace  is  rather,  according  to  note  h,  con- 
ceived of  as  a  sovereign  power,  as  an  operative  principle ;  it 
is  the  divine  favour  thought  of  in  its  activity,  which  for  that 
very  reason  excludes  all  human  activity ;  it  is  the  expression 
for  the  exclusive  divine  causality  of  salvation  (2  Cor.  v.  18: 
rd  irdvTa  ck  tov  ©eoO;  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  30,  and  the  analogous 
i^  aifTov,  used  of  the  first  creation :  1  Cor.  viii   6 ;  Bom. 
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xL  36).  As  already  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
(§  61,  d),  the  grace  of  God  is  the  operative  principle  of  salva- 
tion in  Christianity.* 

(d)  As  it  is  through  the  grace  of  God  that  the  Christian  is 
what  he  is  (note  J),  so  he  also  owes  it  to  Christ  (1  Cor. 
viiL  6;  17/A649  St*  ain-ov);  everything  for  which  he  has  to  thank 
God  has  been  brought  about  by  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  57 :  xaptv 
T^  06^  Sth  ^Ifja-ov  Xpurrov;  c£  Eom.  i.  8,  vii.  25,  xvi.  27; 
CoL  iii  1 7).  It  is  through  His  instrumentality  that  the  new 
principle  of  salvation  exercises  its  dominion  (Eom.  v.  21 : 
V  X^P^^  ficuriKevei  .  .  .  Bih  ^Irfcrov  Xpiarov) ;  it  is  through  Him 
that  we  obtain  grace  or  access  to  it  (Eom.  i  5,  v.  2),  recon- 
ciliation (2  Cor.  v.  18;  Eom.  v.  11;  cf.  Col.  i.  20),  peace 
with  God  (Eom.  v.  1 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  iiL  4 ;  Eph.  iL  18),  salvation 
(Eom.  V.  9 ;  1  Thess.  v.  9),  life  and  resurrection  (1  Cor. 
XV.  21,  57;  Eom.  v.  17).  The  expression  ip  Xpun^,  when 
it  stands  in  an  objective  sense,  is  only  another  expression  for 
this  mediation  of  salvation  through  Christ :  it  rests  in  Him, 
is  grounded  in  Him.  It  is  in  Christ  that  grace  is  given  us 
(1  Cor.  i  4 ;  cf.  Eph.  i  6,  iL  7) ;  in  Him  rest  reconciliation 
(2  Cor.  V.  19),  redemption  (Eom.  iii.  24;  cf.  Eph.  i  7), 
justification  (Gal.  ii  17 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  32),  the 
love  of  God  (Eom.  viii.  39),  and  eternal  life  (vi.  23).  In 
Him  all  the  promises  of  God  are  fulfilled  (2  Cor.  i  19,  20), 
and  the  blessing  of  Abraham  comes  upon  us  (GaL  iii  14) ; 
the  new  time  of  grace  (note  h)  is  therefore  the  promised 
Messianic  time  (note  a).  Accordingly,  just  as  in  §  61,  (2,  in 
the  introductions  of  the  Epistles  (note  h)  grace  is  derived 
from  God  as  its  ultimate  author  aTid  from  Christ  as  its 
Mediator,  and  in  the  concluding  benediction  the  grace  of 
Christ,  x.e.  His  enduring  gracious  activity  (2  Cor.  xii  9),  can 
even  be  wished  for  alone  to  the  readers,  to  accompany  them 
continually  (Gal.  vL  18  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  23 ;  Eom.  xvL  20,  24; 
c£  PhiL  iv.  23;  1  Thess.  v.  28;  2  Thess.  iii.  18;  Philem. 
25:    /bt€^  vfi&v),  in  order  to  be  the  means  of  securing  to 

^  In  those  passages  where  x^M  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  ;^«/«r^Ms  it  therefore 
denotes  a  definite  effect  of  grace  (cf.  2  Cor.  i  15,  ix.  8),  an  individiLal  mani- 
festation of  favour,  just  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  2  Cor.  viiL  4,  7,  19  (cf.  Eph. 
ir.  29)  it  stands  for  a  manifestation  of  love  on  the  part  of  man.  Occasionally 
X^iM  stands  also  for  a  definite  manifestation  of  favour,  which  Christ  has  given 
at  in  His  incarnation  (2  Cor.  viii  9)  or  in  His  death  (GaL  i.  6 ;  Bom.  t.  15). 
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them  enduringly  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  tliB 
Spirit  (2  Cor.  xiiL  14),  wherewith  is  represented  the  sumcf 
all  the  blessiDgs  of  salvation,  which  the  new  time  brings. 


CHAPTEE   V. 


CflKISTOLOGY. 


C£  Rabiger,  de  christologia  Paulhia,  Breslau,  1852  ;  Hilgenfeld,  "  Bern.  tOber 
den  pauliii.  CTiristus,"  Zeitschrijl /,  wise.  Tlwologie,  1871,  2. 

§  76.  The  Lard  of  Glory, 

The  specific  title  of  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  whom  the 
apostle  preaches  and  the  Christians  confess,  is  the  name  of 
their  Lord.  (h)  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  name 
describes  Him  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  to  whom  belcHig 
divine  honour  and  worship,  (c)  Xotwithstanding  this  divine 
dignity,  in  the  sovereignty,  which  He  has  received  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  His  mediatorial  office,  Christ  lemaius 
dependent  upon  tlie  counsel  and  will  of  God.  (d)  As  the 
exalted  Lord  He  is  the  image  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  super- 
muuclane  radiant  light  of  the  divine  glory  forms  the  substance 
of  His  glorified  corporeity,  which  has  become  altogether  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit. 

(a)  K  Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  the  gi^ace  of  God  in 
Christ,  tlien  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  must  state,  in  the 
first  place,  who  this  Christ  is  who  is  represented  as  the 
Metliator  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God ;  for,  as  shown  in 
§  Gl,  a,  the  name  Christ  has  already  become  also  in  Paul 
simply  a  proper  naine.^     Now,  however,  it  was  not  till  this 


^  The  simple  name  Jesus  occurs  only  in  a  few  places  (GaL  vL  17 ;  1  Car. 
xii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5,  11,  14,  xi.  4 ;  Rom.  \'iii.  11,  x.  9,  and  other  five  timea, 
where  the  text  is  doubtful),  and  for  the  most  part  only  whero  the  historical 
manifestation  of  Jesus  is  expressly  referred  to ;  while  the  simple  X^t^rit  occuis 
very  frctiuently  as  a  pure  noTneti  proprium,  forty  times  with,  about  a  hundred 
times  without  the  article.  As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniaos,  the  com* 
pound  name  {*Jtirm  x^rrs^)  stands  alone  comparatively  seldom,  viz.  twenty-two 
times,  and  here  too  the  codices  often  var}',  inasmuch  as  they  omit  one  or  othff 
of  the  two.  As  in  these  Epistles,  this  name  is  found  inverted,  without  vuiou 
readings,  most  frequently  in  the  formula  iv  x^rf  'Ihtm*  (some  twenty  timflt ; 
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Christ  had  appeared  to  the  apostle  as  the  Lord  who  had  been 
raised  up  by  God  and  exalted  to  heaven,  that  He  became,  to 
him,  the  Mediator  of  salvation  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  xv.  8;  of.  §  58,  c). 
For  him,  therefore,  the  peculiar  dignity  of  Christ  is  summed 
up  in  the  title  /cvpio^.  He  himself  describes  the  sum  of  his 
preaching  as  consisting  in  this,  that  he  preaches  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Kvpiof;  (2  Cor.  iv.  5) ;  and  inasmuch  as  his  preaching 
is  always  gaining  new  confessors  of  Christ,  it  ministers  to  the 
glorifying  of  His  name  (Eom.  i.  5).  The  specific  confession, 
therefore,  of  the  Christian  Church  declares  that  Jesus  is  the 
Kvpio<:  (1  Cor.  xii  3 ;  Eom.  x.  9 ;  cf.  Phil.  ii.  11;  Col.  ii.  6). 
In  this  title  is  summed  up  all  that  Christ  is  to  it ;  and  hence 
the  reverential  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  salva- 
tion is :  'Iiycrow  XpiaTo<;  6  Kvpto^  i^fi&v  (1  Cor.  i.  9  ;  Eom. 
L  4,  V.  21,  viL  25),  or,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
still  more  frequently  inverted  (some  nineteen  times) :  6  Kvpio^ 
iqfi&v  ^Irjaoih  Xpurro^?  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  a  con- 
firmation of  that  which  we  already  saw  there,  viz.,  that  in  the 
apostolic  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  the  Old  Testament  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  moment  of  sovereignty 
is  an  essential  element,  has  passed  over  into  that  of  the 
Kvpio^,  As,  in  the  preaching  of  the  original  apostles,  Jesus  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the  expected  completion 
of  salvation,  because  He  has  proved  Himself  to  be  the 
promised  and  expected  Messiah,  so  He  can  be  acknowledged 
by  Paul  and  the  Gentile  Christians  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the 
grace  of  God  which  has  been  revealed  and  is  operative  in 

ef.  1  Cor.  xy.  31 ;  Rom.  vL  23,  yiii.  39  :  iv  Xpt^rf  'inrw  rS  tutfitf  i/uiv),  which 
is  connected  with  the  foimnla  I*  'X-ftrrf,  which  also  occurs  about  twenty  times. 
Occasionally,  there  already  occurs  also  x^rnf  'inrwg,  without  any  various 
reading  in  Gal.  iv.  14,  and  also  in  other  passages  with  preponderating  authority 
(Gal.  iL  16,  V.  24 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  Rom.  vL  8,  xv.  5) ;  ct  §  61,  a»  footnote  L 

'  As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  61,  a,  footnote  2),  Christ  is  also 
called  simply  the  Lord,  almost  as  often,  and  without  any  perceptible  difference, 
s«fi«f  (some  thirty-seven  times,  seventeen  of  these :  If  »v//y),  as  i  »vft§t  (some 
thirty-four  times).  Here,  too,  alongside  of  these  fuller  formulae,  there  appear 
the  diorter  uvftn  *in^m  Xfs^rif  (1  Cor.  i.  3  ;  2  Cor.  i.  2  ;  Rom.  i.  7)  and  •  »vfi§s 
*Inf§9t  Xfterit  (2  Cor.  xiiL  14 ;  Rom.  xiiL  14),  generally,  however,  only  in  the 
addre«es»  and  for  the  most  part  with  the  various  reading  «  xCftat  'inovr,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  fully  established  only  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  23  ;  2  Cor.  i.  14,  xi.  31 ; 
Bom.  zir.  14.  Neither  does  0  »u^it  n/iSif  ever  occur  here  by  itself ;  and  only 
once  do  we  find  i  %ift§t  h/Mff  *lnfvs  (1  Cor.  v.  4  ;  cf.  'inovf  ;  nift^f  nftHv :  1  Cor. 
iz.  1 ;  Bom.  iv.  24)  and « tUftis  h/tit  Xfirrii,  Rom.  xvi.  18. 
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Christianity,  only  if  He  is  confessed  as  the  heavenly  Lord  of 
the  Church.  To  belong  to  Him  as  Lord,  is  the  characteristic 
mark  of  all  Christians  (Eom.  xiv.  8  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ilL  23),  since, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  sovereignty.  He  has  died  and  become 
alive  again  (ver.  9 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  1 5).  His  command  is 
decisive  for  them  (Gal.  vi.  2;  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12,  25,  ix. 
14,  21),  from  Him  is  derived  all  authority  in  the  Church 
(I  Cor.  V.  4;  2  Cor.  x.  8,  xiiL  10),  He  Himself  is  also 
expected  as  their  judge  (2  Cor.  v.  10). 

(&)  With  regard,  however,  to  the  sovereign  relationship  of 
Christ  which  the  Church  acknowledges,  the  question  is  by 
no  means  only  respecting  a  supreme  authority  in  religious 
matters.  For  it  is  not  to  the  prophet  that  appeared  in  Israel 
that  Paul  pointed  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  to  the  Christ 
exalted  to  heaven,  as  He  had  appeared  to  himself  as  the 
Mediator  of  divine  grace.  Accordingly,  the  name  o  Kvputi 
describes  Him  as  the  divine  sovereign  of  the  world  (Bom. 
X.  12  :  Kvpiof;  iravreop,  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  27)  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  34),  to  whom  is  given  the  possession 
of  the  world  which  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (GaL 
iii.  16  ;  cf.  §  72,  d,  footnote  5).  Like  Peter  (§  39,  c,  50,  a), 
Paul  also,  without  any  explanation,  applies  to  Christ  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  treat  of  the  icu/o409-Jehovah 
(1  Cor.  iL  16,  X.  22  ;  Rom.  x.  13),®  and,  as  we  have  already 
found  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  61,  a),  designates 
Him  the  Lord  (Rom.  xiv.  6-9)  in  a  connection  where  God 
has  just  been  designated  6  Kvpio^  (ver.  4  :  read  o  Kvpio^), 
Paul,  moreover,  draws  the  full  consequences  of  this  designa- 
tion of  Christ.  At  His  return,  the  exalted  Messiah  appears 
with  such  full  divine  omniscience  as  is  possessed  only  by  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  (1  Cor.  iv.  5) ;  either  He  as  the  Kvpio^ 
(2  Cor.  xii.  8)  or  His  /ci5/)to9-name  (1  Cor.  i.  2)  is  called  upon 
(cf.  Phil.  iL  10) ;  and  Rom.  x.  12,  13,  where  the  passage  Joel 
iii.  5  is  appUed  to  Him,  shows  plainly  that  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  divine  worship.      It  is   clear  that, 

3  He  also  follows  the  mun  loqnendi  of  the  Septiiagiut  (in  which  *uf49t  is  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  name  of  God),  both  in  liis  actual  quotations 
and  also  where  he  adopts  Old  Testament  words  (1  Cor.  i.  31,  iii.  20,  x.  26, 
xiv.  21  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18,  x.  17  ;  Kom.  iv.  8,  ix.  28,  29,  x.  16,  xi.  3,  34,  xil  19, 
xiv.  11,  XV.  11),  and  in  the  same  sense  he  uses  xv^m  when  speaking  of  God 
(1  Cor.  iii  6,  iv.  19,  vii.  17,  x.  9  [read :  r«»  »6fi»*\  xvi.  7  ;  Rom.  xiv.  4). 
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according  to  this,  the  completion  of  the  human  as  such  does 
not  afford  the  adequate  expression  for  the  essence  of  the 
(exalted)  Christ,  as  E.  Schmidt  (p.  158)  still  maintains.*  For 
it  is  not  His  sovereignty  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation  that 
exalts  Him  for  believers  to  a  "godlike  dignity;"  but  as, 
already  in  the  preaching  of  the  original  apostles,  it  is  after  He 
is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  that  Christ  has  first 
attained  His  Messianic  sovereignty  (i.e.  His  sovereignty  as  the 
Mediator  of  salvation)  in  the  full  sense,  so,  also  for  Paul,  the 
certainty  of  His  divine  dignity  is  the  presupposition  of  His 
being  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  in  which  office  the  ultimate 
question  at  least  is  as  to  salvation,  by  the  power  of  God,  in 
the  last  judgment  (Eom.  x.  13),  a  salvation  which  can  lie  only 
in  the  power  of  one  who  is  the  divine  sovereign  of  the  world 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense.  Accordingly  it  cannot  be 
surprising  if  in  ix.  5  Christ  is  extolled  as  ©eo?  eTrl  iravrtav. 
Certainly  this  is  the  only  passage  in  our  Epistles  where  there 
occurs  this  designation  of  Christ  and  a  doxology  is  applied 
to  Him;  but  the  explanation  which  is  most  natural,  and 
most  in  conformity  with  the  language  and  the  context,  is 
nevertheless  that  which  makes  it  refer  to  Christ  and  not  to 
God.» 

(c)  Since  it  is  through  His  being  raised  up  by  God  (2  Cor. 
xiii  4;  Eom.  iv.  24,  25)  that  Christ  has  first  attained  His 

^  It  is  iu  vain  that  Schmidt  (in  he,)  seeks  to  limit  the  contrast  in  which  the 
mediation  of  Christ  stands,  in  Gal.  i.  1,  12,  with  all  human  mediation  to  this, 
that,  because  Clirist  is  the  pure  and  absolute  organ  of  God,  therefore  everything 
which  is  accomplished  by  Him  is  also  something  done  by  God  Himself.  The 
invocation  of  Christ,  however,  is  grounded,  not  upon  His  historical  position  as 
Bedeemer,  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  for  faith  the  completed  revelation  and  the 
representative  of  God,  but  upon  the  dignity  which  He  has  attained  through  His 
exaltation*  From  the  circumstance  that  the  x)articipation  of  Christ  in  the  divine 
sovereignty  of  the  world  comes  into  consideration,  only  when  it  is  the  work  of 
salvation  which  is  discussed,  Schmidt  infers  that  it  was  far  from  the  mind  of  the 
apoatle  to  think  of  the  natural  course  of  the  world,  when  it  does  not  stand  in  an 
express  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  being  determined  by  Christ  (p.  127  f.) ; 
bat  Paul  has  nowhere  reflected  at  all  upon  a  divine  "  government  of  the  world," 
which  would  not  have  salvation  in  view  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  action  of  that  govom- 
uent  is  conceivable  which  would  not  minister  to  His  ultimate  purposes  of 

aalvatioiL 

•  While  Baur  {p.  194)  and  Beysolilag  (p.  210)  still  adhere  to  the  false  inter- 
pietation  which  makes  the  doxology  refer  to  God,  H.  Schultz  {Jahrb,  fiir  d, 
^ThtoL  186S»  8}  has  recently  thoroughly  established  the  right  interpretation^ 
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exaltation,  since  it  is  by  God  that  everything  is  first  made 
subject  to  Him  (1  Cor.  xv.  27,  after  Ps.  viii.  6),  and  He  is 
always  only  the  Mediator  of  a  salvation  whose  ultimate 
ground,  according  to  §  75,  rests  in  Grod,  it  is  self-evident  tluii» 
notwithstanding  His  divine  dignity.  He  is,  in  His  saving 
activity,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  the  executor  of  the  divine 
wilL  Although,  in  regard  to  the  realization  of  salvation.  He 
is  co-ordinated  with  the  Father  (cf.  the  introductions  of  the 
Epistles,  §  75,  6),  or  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  (1  Cor. 
xii.  4-6  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  this  by  no  means  forbids  that; 
through  His  mediation  of  it.  He  simply  serves  the  Father,  who 
has  resolved  upon  it  and  pointed  out  the  way  by  which  it 
was  to  be  attained.  As  we  belong  to  Christ  and  must  ser?e 
Him  with  everything  which  we  are  and  have,  so  He  belongs 
to  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  23) ;  as  the  husband  is  set  over  the  wife 
as  her  head,  so  is  God  over  Christ  (xL  3).  Certainly  the 
meaning  of  these  passages  cannot  possibly  be  that  He  "is  the 
Lord  of  the  world  only  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  perfect  instru- 
ment of  the  Father  "  (Pfleid.  p.  135  [K  Tr.  i.  135]) ;  probably 
the  meaning  is  that  the  dignity  of  Christ,  which  is  brought 
about  by  His  exaltation,  ultimately  only  ministers  to  the 
divine  purposes.  From  this  we  can  also  understand  in  what 
sense  Jesus  Christ  is  distinguished,  in  viii  6,  as  the  one  Lord, 
from  the  Father  as  the  one  God  (cf.  xii.  5,  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  5,  6). 
Already  it  appears  from  ver.  5  that  ©eo?  and  Kvpio<;  are 
essentially  synonymous  terms  (and,  according  to  note  b,  that 
distinction  is  not  observed  strictly ;  God,  rather,  is  also  called 
Kvpio<;,  and  Christ,  Geo?),  and  that  both  are  meant  as  designa- 
tions of  divine  beings  (since  the  very  question  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  is,  whether  the  superhuman  beings  who 
are  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  described  as  divine) ; 
hence  it  follows  that  no  distinction  is  to  be  hereby  indicated 
in  the  position  of  dignity  occupied  by  them  as  regards  the 
world.  Christ  is  rather  the  Kvpco<;  in  the  specific  sense,  only 
because  God  has  transferred  to  Him,  until  the  completion  of 

which  W.  Grimm,  as  well  as  E.  Harmsen  {ZeitschriJI  fur  wiss.  Theoh  1869,  3, 
1872,  4),  has  in  vain  souglit  to  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  altogether 
unnatural  separation  of  e«of  from  I  W\  Txtruv  by  Gess  (p.  208)  is  owing  to  the 
circumstanco  that  he  regards  ^tos  as  a  description  of  the  essence  of  Christ, 
wliereas  the  addition  clearly  enough  leads  us  to  think  of  His  position  of  power 
and  dignity. 
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the  work  of  salvation,  the  arrangement,  superintendence,  and 
execution  of  all  the  measures,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
realizing  of  the  salvation  which  has  been  procured  by  Him, 
i^.,  however,  has  made  Him  the  Lord,  in  whom  the  Christians 
see  the  Mediator  of  their  salvation  (note  a).  This,  however, 
does  not  forbid  that  it  is  only  with  free  acquiescence  in  the 
Father^s  counsel  and  will  that  Christ  exercises  this  sovereignty. 
For  this  veiy  reason  the  Son  at  last  gives  back  His  sovereignty 
to  the  Father  (xv.  24),  and  ultimately  subjects  Himself  to 
Him  who  had  put  all  things  under  Him  (ver.  28).  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that,  after  the  final  surrender 
of  His  sovereignty  (as  the  Mediator  of  salvation),^  He  enters 
into  the  same  position  with  respect  to  God,  which  henceforth 
belongs  to  the  creature  in  a  manner  no  longer  brought  about 
by  Him  (R  Schmidt,  p.  139;  Pfleiderer,  p.  270  [K  Tr. 
L  273  f.]).  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  appeal  with  Gess 
(p.  130),  against  this  view,  to  an  enduring  "  cosmical  govern- 
ment," seeing  that^  apart  from  the  work  of  salvation,  Paul 
nowhere  reflects  upon  such  a  government  (c£  footnote  4). 
But  if  the  subjection  of  Himself  to  the  Father  has  no  other 
aim  than  to  bring  about  the  completion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  (ver.  28 :  tva  ^  6  ©€09  rh  wdvra  iv  iraaiv),  then  that 
subjection  of  Himself  can  only  be  the  expression  for  this,  that 
the  final  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Father  (ver.  24), 
i.«L,  the  ces.sation  of  His  function  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation, 
which  has  then  attained  its  aim,  takes  place  in  dependence 
upon  the  divine  will,  in  the  same  way  as  He  had  received  His 
KvpioTffi  (as  the  Mediator  of  salvation)  from  that  will,  and  had 

*  It  is  only  a  dialectical  self-deception  on  the  part  of  Sclimidt  that  makes  him 
say,  p.  188,  that,  if  the  cessation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  is  represented  as  a 
sotrender  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  then  that  sovereignty  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  tiiat  which  He  had  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  since  this  ceases  altogether 
in  ffae  «id,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  do  not  merely  change  their  roles.  That 
Cihmt  has  esercised  His  sovereignty  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  work 
of  salvation,  is  certainly  not  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24 ;  but  for  tJiat  very 
reaaom  a  amxender  simply  of  the  sovereignty  can  be  sx)oken  of  here,  although  it 
ia  adf-eiTideiit  that,  in  the  completed  kingdom,  the  Father  no  longer  exerdaes 
it  aa  m^ifttorittl^  as  Christ  had  done  during  His  activity  with  a  view  to  the 
bringing  about  of  this  kingdom.  So  certainly  as  Paul  cannot  have  thought 
tiliat,  pmriofu  to  this  surrender,  God  had  divested  Himself  entirely  of  His 
tOTcreign  actiyity,  so  certainly  that  sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  therefore  His 
MfiMf  in  general,  can  have  been  thought  of  only  as  mediatorial  in  the  sense 
derelqped  above. 
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exercised  it  in  accordance  therewith.  Thereby  Bts  divine 
dignity  as  regards  the  world,  which  has  been  led  by  Him  to 
salvation,  cannot  be  affected  in  any  way,  since  the  mediatoiial 
sovereignty  which  is  now  ceasing  was  not  its  cause,  bat  its 
consequence  (note  h).  To  speculate  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  shows  itself  henceforward,  or  as  to  how  it  stands  related 
to  the  government  of  God  in  His  completed  kingdom,  is  veiy 
far  remote  from  the  mind  of  the  apostle. 

(d)  The  Christology  of  the  apostle  starts  from  the  fact  that 
Jesus  is  the  exalted  Lord :  as  such,  however.  He  bad  appeared 
to  him  in  the  radiant  light  of  the  divine  glory,  which  there- 
fore belongs  to  Christ  as  the  exalted  Lord  (1  Cor.  ii.  8 :  tcvpioi 
T^9  S6^<:',  cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  14).  This  So^a,  which  belongs 
originally  to  the  one  true  God  (Eom,  i  23,  v.  2),  Paul  beheld 
in  the  face  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  c£  iii.  18) ;  and  therefore 
he  now  proclaims  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  who,  for 
the  very  reason  that,  in  His  exaltation,  He  has  this  S6(a^  is  the 
image  of  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  4 :  €lKa>v  rov  ©€oS),^  as  appears  from 
the  significance  that  is  given  to  the  relative  clause  by  the  con- 
text (cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  135  [E.  Tr.  i.  135]).  It  is  now,  how- 
ever,  characteristic  of  the  Pauline  Christology,  that  the  apostle 
has  transformed  this  idea  of  the  divine  So^a,  which  Jesus  also 
claims  for  Himself  when  He  returns  (§  19,  rf),  and  which  the 
original  apostles  ascribe  to  the  exalted  Christ  (§  50,  a,  52,  c), 
into  an  altogether  concrete  notion.  He  conceives  of  this 
So^a,  in  which  God  has  already  made  Himself  visible  to  the 
people  of  the  old  covenant  (Eom.  ix.  4,  for  which  see 
§  71,  c),  as  a  heavenly  radiant  light  proceeding  from  a  super- 
mundane substance  of  light,  which  forms  to  him  the  antithesis 
of  every  earthly  materiality.  Out  of  it  are  formed  the  bodies 
of  the  eTTovpcipLOL,  whose  Bo^a  is  accordingly  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  the  glory  of  all  earthly  bodies  (1  Cor. 
XV.   40),  and   even   from  the   mdiance    of   the    light- giving 

7  It  appears  from  the  whole  context,  that  this  is  said  only  of  Christ  as  the 
exalted  Lord,  and  not  of  the  prc-existent  Christ  (cf.  even  Biedennann,  p.  23d) ; 
and  just  as  little  can  the  xvpttg  rns  ^i^ttf  of  1  Cor.  ii.  8  be  referred,  with  B*ar 
(p.  188)  and  Gess  (p.  123),  to  Christ  apart  from  His  exaltation,  althongh  the  ute 
of  this  expression,  where  it  is  His  crucifixion  upon  earth  that  is  spoken  of,  is 
meant  to  awaken  the  thought,  that  tlie  crucified  One  could  and  should  have  been 
recognised  as  the  One  whose  original  essence  corresponded  with  that  which  He 
bos  now  become. 
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heavenly  bodies  (ver.  41).®     Such  a  glorified  corporeity  Christ 
bears,  now  that  in  consequence  of  His  exaltation  He  has 
become  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  (ver.  48 ;  cf.  PhiL  iii  21) ; 
and  this  same  Bo^a  believers  will  yet  bear  (Bom.  v.  2 ;  cC 
2  Thess.  ii.   14)  when  they  are  conformed  to  His  image 
(1  Cor.  XV.  49  ;  Eom.  viii.  29  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  iii.  18).    This  idea, 
however,  becomes  specially  significant  in  consequence  of  the 
relation  in  which  it  is  placed  to  the  idea  of  the  Trvevfia.    That 
glorified  corporeity,  a  corporeity  which  is,  as  it  were,  woven  out 
of  a  heavenly  radiant  light,  is  also  described  in  1  Cor.  xv.  44 
as  pneumatic;  and  from  2  Cor.  iii  18  it  also  appears  that  it 
J8  to  Christ  as  the  tcvpio^  irvevfiaro^  that  this  Bo^a  belongs, 
which  passes  over  from  Him  to  believers.     The  essence  of  the 
Spirit,  however,  is  not  on  that  account  conceived  of  under  the 
idea  of  a  luminous  substance,  as,  after  Baur  (p.  187),  especially 
Holsten  (p.  387)  and  Pfleiderer  (p.  200  f.  [K  Tr.  L  200  f.]) 
assume  (cf.,  on  liie  other  hand,  Wendt,  p.  141-145)  ;  but  as 
that  supermundane  B6^a  belongs  originally  to  God,  who  is 
zaised  far  above  all  eaithly  materiality  (6609  a<f)0apTOf; :  Bom. 
i.  23),  as  the  organ  of  His  revelation,  so  it  also  belongs  only 
to  a  corporeity  which  has  no  longer  anything  of  this  earthly 
materiality,  but  is  altogether  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
"vital  principle  of  the  Trvevfia,  and  has  altogether  become  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit  {a&/ia  irvev/iariKov :  1  Cor.  xv.  44).    For 
tills  very  reason  this  glorified  corporeity  no  longer  forms  any 
antithesis  to  the  Spirit;   out  of  that   supermundane  light- 
snbstance  the  Spirit  forms  for  itseK  a  corporeity  which  is  alto- 
gether in  keeping  with  it,  and  which  does  not  conceal  but 

*  From  thiB  compaiiflon  it  appears  indnbitable  how  Paul  has  conceived  of  that 
^S^  (cf.  also  2  Cor.  iii  7,  where  the  radiance  upon  the  face  of  Moses  is  so 
^etcribed).  From  this  technical  significance  of  the  word  li^a  in  Paul  we  must 
Gtrefiilly  distingaish  the  meaning  given  to  it,  when  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
common  doctrinal  language  of  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  fulness  of  the 
^▼ine  glory  in  general,  or  His  sovereign  majesty  in  particular  (1  Cor.  xi.  7 ; 
Horn.  TL  4,  iz.  23 ;  cf.  2  Thess.  i.  9).  This  is  only  an  application,  by  way  of 
metonymy,  of  the  root  idea,  accbrding  to  which  i^  is  honour,  glory,  praise 
CBom.  iL  7,  10,  iii.  7,  iv.  20,  zL  36,  xv.  7,  xvi.  27,  and  frequently),  that  which 
is  praised  and  pmdsworthy  being  itself  called  by  that  name ;  whereas  the  mean- 
ing which  la  discussed  in  the  text  proceeds  from  the  root  idea  of  that  which 
appears,  catches  the  eye,  or  sparkles  (cf.  §  50,  c,  footnote  5),  only  that  Paul 
vdheres  to  the  UUral  meaning  of  radiance.  For  that,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  40  f.,  he 
takes  )«€•  only  in  the  sense  of  "appearance,"  ''aspect"  (Wendt,  p.  98  ff.),  a 
•ease  in  which  it  never  appears  elsewhere,  is  at  least  certainly  very  unlikely. 
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reveals  its  nature,  for,  according  to  w.  42,  43,  the  incomip- 
tion  and  fulness  of  power,  whidi  belong  to  the  Spirit^  as  well 
as  the  heavenly  86^a,  come  to  the  light  in  the  resuirectioD 
body.  In  the  resurrection,  through  which  Christ  received 
this  pneumatic  body  of  light  (cf.  R  Schmidt,  p.  108,  112), 
He  has  therefore  become  altogether  wvevfia  (ver.  45:  • 
ea'xaro^  'ABdfi  scil,  iyevero  6t9  irv&ffui  ^ooomtovv),  and  there* 
fore  it  can  be  said  in  2  Cor.  iii  17 :  o  tcvpuy;  to  wvevfia  hrrw. 
Thus,  although  Christ,  as  the  man  raised  from  the  dead,  beus 
a  corporeity,  yet  in  His  heavenly  exaltation  He  no  boger 
finds  in  it  any  barrier  to  the  divine  activity  whidi  is  in 
keeping  with  His  divine  dignity,  and  in  which  He  is  engaged. 

§  77.  The  Son  of  God. 

The  name,  Son  of  God,  is  given  also  by  Paul  to  Christ  as 
the  promised  MessiaL  (b)  Inasmuch  as  it  was  through  tb» 
resurrection  that  He  first  attained  to  His  Messianic  soveieigiity, 
it  was  thereby  that  He  was  first  invested  with  the  full  dignity 
of  Sonship.  (c)  The  name.  Son  of  God,  however,  represents 
Christ  as  the  elect  object  of  divine  love,  (d)  From  this  point 
of  view  the  divine  glory,  which  He  received  on  the  occssioa 
of  His  entering  upon  the  full  Messianic  sovereignty,  is  only 
the  inheritance  which  the  Father  has  given  Him. 

{(()  Although,  according  to  §  76,  the  Christology  of  Pan! 
takes  a  different  starting-point  from  that  of  the  original 
apostles,  it  is  nevertheless  self-evident  that  it  knows  itself  to 
be  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  Messianic  idea  which  was 
doniiuaut  in  the  latter.  Because  Paul  had  seen  Jesus  as 
the  Lord,  w^ho  was  exalted  to  divine  dignity,  in  the  radiant 
light  of  the  divine  glory,  He  was  no  longer,  to  him,  the 
pseudo-Messiah  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim; 
He  was  the  true  Messiah  who  had  been  promised  to  his 
people,  and  whom  he  had  also  looked  for.  Although  the 
name,  Christ,  which  has  already  become  a  noni^7i  proprium,  no 
longer  denotes  His  Messianic  calling,  it  is  nevertheless  still 
plainly  used  in  2  Cor.  i.  21  (o  ^€/3aiS>v  fifjM^i  et?  Xpi<nvp  koi 
Xpto-a^;)  with  a  play  upon  its  appellative  sense,  and  probably 
also  in  Eom.  ix.  5  (cf.  EpL  i.  12,  ii.  12).  This  Messiah,  who 
had  appeared  in  conformity  with  the  promise,  is  now  also  in 
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Paul,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Son  of  God  (cf.  1  Thess. 
i.  10).  He  is  so  in  Bom.  i.  3,  where  the  import  of  the 
Gospel,  which  God  has  promised  afore  by  His  prophets  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (ver.  2),  is  characterized  by  irepl  rov  vlov 
auTov  (c£  ver.  9 :  to  eva/f^iktov  tov  vlov  avrov,  where  the 
genitive  is  to  be  taken  objectively :  de  JUio) ;  the  Son  spoken 
of  here  can  only  be  the  Messiah  promised  in  these  Scriptures, 
who  is  also  immediately  thereafter  described,  in  agreement 
with  that  prophecy,  as  having  been  bom  of  the  seed  of  David 
So  also  in  2  Cor.  i  19,  where  He  who  is  preached  by  Paul, 
and  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are  fulfilled  (ver.  20), 
is  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  GaL  i  16,  where  Paul 
characterizes  his  conversion  to  faith  in  Jesus,  whom  he  had 
previously  persecuted  in  the  Churches  which  believed  Him  to 
be  the  Messiah,  as  a  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  him. 

Q))  If  Jesus  is  conceived  of  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  as 
the  Son  of  God  called  to  be  the  Messiah,  then  His  exaltation 
to  the  divine  dignity,  which  is  lent  Him  in  order  that  He  may 
execute  EQs  office  as  the  Mediator  of  the  (Messianic)  salvation, 
can  only  be  traced  back  to  this  filial  relationship.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He,  of  whom  the 
Grospel  treats,  has  first  been  constituted  the  Son  of  God  in 
power  (Rom.  i.  4).  To  take  opiadek,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  declaration  (cf.  even  Gess, 
p.  204),  is  contrary  to  the  lusus  loqitendi;  it  denotes  the 
divine  determination,  which,  just  because  it  is  divine,  is  imme- 
diately realized  (cf.  also  Pfleid  p.  199  [E.  Tr.  128  f.]).  It  is 
therefore  through  the  exaltation,  which  commenced  with  His 
resurrection,  that  Christ  is  now  also  first  actually  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Sonship ;  He  has,  as  it  were,  become  in  an 
operative  manner  (iv  SwdfAei)  what  He  was  previously  only 
according  to  His  essence,  just  as  in  Ps.  ii.  7,  8,  from  wliich 
the  name  of  Son  is  derived,  he  who  is  made  the  Son  of  God 
is  now  also  invested  with  full  sovereignty  over  the  world. 
Here  we  have  still  simply  the  original  apostolic  view  (§  39,  c, 
50,  a),  according  to  which  it  was  through  the  resurrection  that 
Christ  was  first  made  the  Messiah  and,  therewith,  the  Sou  of 
Grod  in  the  full  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thereby  that  the 
moment  of  sovereignty,  which  was  so  essential  to  the  Messianic 
idesi  was  first  realized  in  Him.     Quite  iu  keeping  with  this 
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view,  according  to  which  it  is  through  the  resurrection  tint 
Christ  first  enters  into  the  full  position  of  the  Son,  an  inteIpI^ 
tation  of  Ps.  iL  7  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  in  Acts 
xiiL  33,  according  to  which  the  begetting  of  the  Messiik 
to  be  the  Son  is  made  to  refer  to  the  resurrection.  Thit 
in  Bom.  i.  4,  also,  the  question  is  as  to  His  installation  into 
the  position  of  sovereign,  which  E.  Schmidt  (p.  121)  denies, 
the  apposition  'J.  Xp.  rod  tcvpiov  ^/jl&v  shows  unansweraUj. 
In  1  Cor.  XV.  28,  also,  it  is  the  Son,  to  whom  God  has  made 
everything  subject,  and  the  Father,  to  whom  He  surrenders 
His  sovereignty  (ver.  24)  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  viiL  6  Christ,  as  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  in  His  position  as  the  Messianic  sovereign, 
stands  over  against  God  as  the  Father,  whereby  that  Lord  is 
characterized  as  the  Son  of  God  (cf.  GaL  i.  3 ;  1  Thess.  i.  1; 
2  Thess.  12).  As  in  the  original  apostles  Grod  is  called  the 
Father  of  Christ  in  connections  where  it  is  His  quality  as 
the  Messianic  sovereign  that  comes  into  consideration  (§  39,  i^ 
footnote  3  ;  §  50,  a,  footnote  1),  so  also  in  Paul  God  is  called 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  L  3,  xL  31 ;  Eom. 
XV.  6 ;  cf.  CoL  I  3,  iii.  17  ;  Eph.  L  3,  v.  20 ;  Phil,  ii  11), 
or  the  name  of  Father  stands  with  reference  to  Hi>  resurrec- 
tion, through  which  He  was  exalted  to  this  sovereignty  (GaL 
i  1 ;  Eom.  vi.  4). 

(c)  For  Paul  also  the  name,  Son  of  God,  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  title  of  the  Messiah ;  it  rather  denotes,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  (§  17,  c),  a  specific 
personal  relation  to  God,  in  consequence  of  which  He  has 
received  the  Messianic  sovereignty  (note  h).  He  is  the  Son 
of  God  as  the  elect  object  of  divine  love  (cf  CoL  i  1 3  ;  Eph. 
i.  6).  When  the  proof  of  love,  which  God  has  given  us  by 
the  death  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  8),  is  more  particulaiiy  described 
as  consisting  in  this,  that  He  has  reconciled  us  by  the  death 
of  His  So7i  (ver.  10),  it  is  already  indicated  that  the  death 
of  Him,  who,  as  being  His  Son,  was  the  highest  object  of 
His  love,  was  for  Him  a  specially  great  sacrifice.  Similarly, 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  measure,  which  God  took  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  is  made  evident  by  its  being  said  that 
He  has  sent  His  own  Son  (viii  3 :  rov  iaurov  viov).  In 
ver.  32,  however,  it  is  said  expressly  that  He  spared  not  His 
own  Son  (rov  ISiov  viov),  and  so  gave  men  the  greatest  proof 
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of  His  love  by  sacrificing  His  dearest  for  them.  Looted  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  passages  where  He  who  has  raised 
up  Christ  is  called  the  Father  (Gal.  i.  1  ;  Eom.  vi.  4,  for 
•which  see  note  6),  also  receive  another  significance,  inasmuch 
as  herein  also  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  was  shown.^ 

(d)  As  from  the  calling  of  the  Son  to  the  Messianic  voca- 
tion there  follows  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  divine  dignity 
and  sovereignty  (note  J),  so  there  is  given  in  the  personal 
relation  to  the  Father,  which  the  name  of  Son  denotes,  a 
special  reason  for  Christ's  attaining  to  participation  in  the 
divine  glory  in  the  sense  of  §  76,  d.  It  is  characteristic  of 
our  apostle,  when  considering  the  idea  of  sonship,  to  reflect 
especially  upon  the  hopes  which  the  child  may  cherish  in 
virtue  of  his  right  of  inheritance.  In  consequence  of  the  love 
of  the  Father,  who  has  constituted  the  son  His  heir,  the  son 
lias  the  assurance  that  he  will  one  day  share  in  his  Father's 
possessions  (Gal  iv.  7 :  et  vl6<; .  .  .  xal  Kkrjpovoiioi),  and  that 
which  is  true  of  the  sons  of  God  is  naturallv  true  also  of  the 

^  It  appears  from  the  consideration  of  all  these  passages,  in  which  the  idea  of 
the  Son  occurs,  that  none  of  them  furnishes  even  the  least  occasion  to  take  it  in 
the  sense  of  a  metaphysical  peculiarity  of  essence  (Pfleid.  p.  130  [£.  Tr.  1.  129]). 
Only  we  must  not  mix  up  this  question  with  the  totally  heterogeneous  one, 
whether  Paul  has  attributed  to  this  Son  of  God  an  eternal  existence  or  a  meta- 
physical consuhstantiality  of  nature  with  God  ;  because  oven  though  this  latter 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  is  expressed  by  the  idea  of  the  Son.     Here  also  (cf.  §  17,  h), 
therefore,  the  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the  tert.  comp.  in  this 
transference  of  the  human  filial  relationship  to  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  ? 
Of  an  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  which  Gcss  (p.  97,  211)  thinks  he  can  simply 
"take  for  granted,"  Paul,  however,  speaks  as  little  in  his  Epistles  as  of  the 
supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  (Hofmann,  i.  p.  116),  so  that  this  cannot  be 
that  tert.  comp.    And  when  R.  Schmidt  (p.  123)  applies  the  idea  of  the  Son  to 
Christ  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  a  similarity  of  nature  with  God,  according  to 
which  it  is  meant  to  denote  the  likeness  to  God  of  the  person  who  has  become  a 
perfected  spiritual  being  (a  view  which  is  substantially  that  also  of  Biedermann, 
p.  Z6,  and  Pfleiderer,  etc),  the  I*  ivfdfm  and  the  context  of  Rom.  i.  4  (cf.  note  b) 
oppose  this  interpretation  most  decisively.     It  is  only  by  means  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Son  that  we  escape  the  difficulty,  which  Ues 
for  every  other  conception  in  the  circumstance,  that  believers  also  become  sons 
of  Gody  and  therefore  appear  put  on  a  level  with  Him  (and  that  too  without 
there  being  any  hint,  in  Paul,  of  a  distinction)  in  regard  to  tliat  very  designation 
which,  according  to  the  common  assumption,  is  meant  to  express  the  uniqueness 
of  the  origin  or  nature  of  Christ.    No  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  theocratic 
Jong  does  this  view  forbid  Him,  through  whom  God  bestows  His  fatherly  love 
upon  all  otherSj  from  being  the  object  of  this  love  in  the  specific  sense. 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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Son,  whose  Spirit  it  is  that,  according  to  ver.  6,  makes  all  the 
others  certain  of  their  sonship.  In  Eom.  viii  17,  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  icKqpovofioi,  Q€ov  are  at  the  same  time 
tnjyxXfjpovofioi  Xpurrov ;  Christ,  therefore,  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  elect  object  of  His  love,  has  taken  possession  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Father ;  and  the  context  {Tva  .  .  .  ffwSo^aff- 
O&fieif)  teaches  that  this  heritage  consisted  in  the  heavenly  io^ 
which  the  Son  has  received  after  His  exaltation.  In  this 
respect  also,  therefore,  it  is  since  His  resnrrection  that  He  has 
first  entered  into  the  fall  right  of  the  Son  (Bom.  1  4),  and 
the  many  brethren,  among  whom  He  is  the  first-born  (c£  Acts 
xiiL  33,  for  which  see  note  h),  are,  on  that  veiy  accoimt,  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the  Saii  of  God  (Bom.  viii.  29),  when 
they  also  attain  to  the  heavenly  B6^  (ver.  30).  Lastly,  it  is 
because  this  glory  is  His  portion  as  the  Son,  that  the  fistme 
participation  of  beUevers  in  the  glory  of  Christ  is,  in  1  Cor. 
i  9,  expressly  called  17  Koi,v<ovla  rov  vlov  {Qeov).  The  hi^iest 
possession  of  the  Father,  His  heavenly  B6^,  the  Son  had  to 
inherit,  like  all  the  other  children  of  God  after  Him.*'^ 

§  78.   Christ  in  the  Flesh. 

Paul  mentions  only  those  points  in  the  historical  life  of 
Christ,  which  are  important  to  him  doctrinally :  His  extraction, 
the  institution  of  the  supper,  His  death  and  resurrection.  (6)  In 
particular,  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  sinlessness  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  its  character  as  a  pattern  and  example, 
shows  that  he  does  not  start  from  a  direct  perception  of  this 
life,     (c)  In  consequence  of  His  human  extraction  Christ  pos- 

-  From  the  circumstance  that  Christ  and  believers  are  put  on  the  same  level 
OS  regards  participation  in  the  divine  }•§«  (which,  according  to  §  76,  d,  is  cer- 
tainly the  form  in  which  a  perfected  pneumatic  being  manifests  itself),  we  must 
by  no  means  argue,  >vith  R.  Schmidt,  for  a  conception  of  the  Pauline  Christology, 
which  makes  Him  no  more  than  a  perfected  human  being ;  for,  seeing  thit  is 
Paul  the  idea  of  li^a  is  strictly  limited,  the  inheritance  which  was  first  bertoved 
upon  Christ  as  the  Sou,  in  order  that  He  might  then  bo  the  means  of  confenisg 
it  upon  the  other  sons  of  God,  is  far  from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  which 
has  been  given  to  Him  in  His  exaltation.  Above  all,  however,  it  becomes  deir 
here  that  Christ  is  not  called  the  Son  of  God  because  He  has  become  comab- 
stantial  with  God  through  the  rece]>tion  of  this  Iclet,  but  that  He  has  rooeiTed  it 
as  an  inheritance  because  He  was  the  Son,  and  therefore  that  the  idea  of  sozubip 
cannot  express  the  similarity  of  His  nature  to  that  of  .God  (of.  footnote  1). 
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sed,  on  the  one  side,  human  flesh  with  its  weakness  and 
>ceptibility  to  death,  only  that  it  was  not  under  the  dominion 

sin.  (d)  On  the  other  side,  there  was  in  Him  originally 
higher  divine  principle,  the  Spirit  of  holiness ;  but  it  was 
*ough  the  resurrection  that  this  Spirit  was  first  set  free  so 
to  become  the  sole  constitutive  principle  of  His  being, 
(a)  Paul  did  not,  like  the  original  apostles,  look  up  from 
i  picture  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  which  they  themselves 
1  seen,  to  the  divine  glory  of  the  exalted  Lord ;  he  looked 
)k  from  the  radiant  light  of  this  glory,  in  which  Christ  had 
geared  to  him,  to  His  earthly  life ;  and  whatever  he  may 
ve  seen  or  heard  of  that  earthly  life,  it  was  not  it  that 
:ermined  his  idea  of  Christ  (c£  §  58,  c)}  In  his  Epistles 
sre  is  no  trace  of  any  details  whatever  which  do  not  stand 
the  closest  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His 
rk.  That  Christ  was  descended  from  Abraham  and  the 
hers  (Gal.  iii  16 ;  Bom.  ix.  5),  and,  in  particular,  that  He 
s  of  the  seed  of  David  (Eom.  i.  3 ;  cf.  Acts  xiii  23), — as 
these  points  he  possessed  historical  information  (§  19,  a, 
,  a,  footnote  1);  but  as  he  mentions  the  latter  circum- 
nce  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  purport  of  his 
jpel,  i,e,  Christ,  was  promised  beforehand  in  the  prophetic 
itings,  which  prophesied  that  the  Messiah  would  be  of  the 
oily  of  David  (§  77,  a),  so  he  uses  the  former  for  the 
cpose  of  justifying  the  application  to  Him  of  the  prophecy 
en  to  the  patriarchs.  For  the  death  of  Christ  and  His 
urrection  on  the  third  day,  which  form  the  basis  of  his 
^aching  regarding  Him  (eV  tt/wSto*?),  he  appeals  to  tradition 

Cor.  XV.  3,  4;  cf.  ver.  11),  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
pearances  of  Christ  to  the  original  apostles  and  the  first 
ciples  (w.  5-7).^     He  knew  that,  at  the  feast  of  Passover 

7),  Jesus  was  crucified  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  rulers 

8 ;  Gal.  ii  20,  iii.  13,  v.  11,  vi  12, 14;  1  Cor.  i  13,  17, 

Parct  {JahrbUcher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1858,  1)  has  justly  called  attcn- 
:  to  the  fact,  that  although,  as  Panl  was  conscious  (GaL  i  16),  his  idea  of 
ist  ma  derived  from  inspiration,  it  was  hy  no  means  impossible  that  he 
]]d  also  have  leeeiTed  information  regpoding  CSirist  from  tradition ;  bat  he 
certainly  exaggerated  the  extent  of  that  which  Pool  proclaimed  in  detail 
of  the  Itfe  of  Jesus  in  his  first  preadiing. 

That  he  does  not  distingniah  these  from  the  appeaiance  which  was  granted 
imself  (ver.  8),  shows  clearly  that  he  thinks  of  Chxist  as  being  immediately 
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18,  23,  iL  2,  8 ;  Eom.  vi  6) ;  but  that  he  had  told  his 
Churches  all  the  details  of  the  death  of  Christ,  cannot  be 
concluded,  with  Paret  (p.  13),  from  Gal.  iii  1.  It  is  true  he 
speaks  of  the  sufiferings  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  i  5,  7 ;  c£  PhiL 
iiL  10  ;  Col.  L  24) ;  but  the  fact  that  he  pictures  these  to  his 
readers  by  means  of  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ixix.  9  (Eom.  xv.  3), 
shows  how  far  the  details  of  these  sufiferings  were  from 
standing  directly  and  vividly  before  his  eyes.  That  he  knows 
that,  on  the  night  when  He  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
His  enemies,  Christ  instituted  the  supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-25), 
only  shows  that  he  found  the  custom  of  breaking  bread  and 
consecrating  the  cup  already  existing  in  the  Church,  and 
inquired  into  its  origin.  And  he  only  mentions  the  stoiy  in 
order  that  he  may  attach  to  it  doctrines  regarding  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  meal ;  and  these  doctrines  he  himseK  traces 
back  to  a  higher  origin  (ver.  23). 

(b)  In  the  preaching  of  the  original  apostles  it  is  plainly 
in  consequence  of  the  direct  impression  made  upon  them  bj 
the  life  and  the  sufiTering  of  Jesus,  that  His  sinlessness  and 
the  character  of  His  life  as  a  pattern  and  example  are  brought 
into  prominence  (§  38,  h,  49,  «).  In  the  case  of  Paul  it  is 
otherwise.  Only  ouce  is  His  sinlessness  set  forth  in  a  dog- 
matic manner  (2  Cor.  v.  21 :  toj/  fit)  ypovra  afiafrriav);  and 
Paul  has  scarcely  ever  felt  the  need  of  proving  it  historically, 
since  it  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  the  Messiah,  who  is 
exalted  to  heaven,  and  who  had,  by  His  death,  redeemed  the 
world  from  sin.  Only  in  2  Cor.  x.  1  are  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ  mentioned,  and  that  quite  generally.  If, 
according  to  1  Cor.  xL  1,  Paul,  in  his  unselfish  striving  after 
the  salvation  of  others,  is  imitating  Christ,  it  is  suflScient  to 
think  of  the  proof  of  love  which  Christ  has  given  us  in  His 
death  (2  Cor.  v.  14;  GaL  ii.  20;  cf.  Eom.  viii  35),  just  as 
in  1  Thess.  i.  6  he  also  points  to  the  exemplary  joy  of  Christ 
in  His  suffering.     Instead,  however,  of  picturing  that  unselfish 

exalted  to  heavenly  glory  by  means  of  the  resurrection,  and  that  he  docs  not 
think  of  any  special  intermediate  condition  between  the  resurrection  and  the 
exaltation  to  heaven.  That  he  repeatedly  lays  stress  upon  the  burial  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  XV.  4  ;  Rom.  vL  4  ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  29  ;  Col.  iL  12),  is  closely  connected 
with  the  circumstance,  that  this  guarantees  the  reality  of  His  death  as  weU  as 
that  of  His  resurrection,  and  is  therefore  equally  important  for  both  the  great 
saving  facts  of  his  system. 
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ader  of  Christ  to  suffering  by  any  special  feature  of  His 
le  appeals  to  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (Rom. 
\  cf.  note  a).  It  is  still  more  significant,  however,  that, 
Jer  to  set  up  the  sacrificing  love  of  Christ  as  a  pattern, 
jntrasts  His  pre-temporal  state  of  existence  with  His 
ly  life  (2  Cor.  viii.  9,  for  which  see  §  79,  c ;  cf.  Phil. 
T.).  Whether  Paul  has  considered  how  this  sinlessness 
hrist  during  His  earthly  life  is  compatible  with  his 
ine  of  the  power  of  sin  having,  through  Adam's  trans- 
on,  obtained  dominion  in  the  whole  human  race,  cannot 
certained.  If  he  has  conceived  of  this  influence  of  Adam 
his  whole  race  as  owing  to  sexual  procreation  (§  67,  rf), 
nothing  is  more  obvious  here  than  the  exclusion  of  the 
factor  by  a  direct  creative  act  of  God  in  the  case  of  the 
sinless  one.  But  since  Paul  says  that  Christ  was  bom  of 
nan  (Gal.  iv.  4),  without  hinting  as  to  anything  uncommon 
3  occasion  of  His  birth,  since  he  even  makes  Him  be  bom 
3  seed  of  David  (Eom.  i  3),^  and  since  we  must  not  assume 
)ut  more  ado  that  the  tradition  which  is  found  in  our  later 
els  of  a  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  had  ever  reached 
we  do  not  know  whither  he  has  drawn  this  consequence 
\i  was  certainly  almost  indispensable  to  his  system. 

at  Paul  herewith  denies  a  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  (Pfleideror,. 
[£.  Tr.  L  151]),  is  certainly  to  say  too  much  ;  for  even  for  the  conscious- 
'  the  evangclistSi  who  relate  the  miracle  of  the  supernatural  conception,  tho 
did  not  exclude  tho  extraction  of  Christ  from  the  fathers  (cf.  even 
bmidt,  p.  143).  If  now  Paul  had  not  simply  adopted  his  statement 
ing  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  tho  seed  of  David  from  tradition,  which  was 
;her  unacquainted,  at  least  in  wide  circles,  with  the  events  that  took  place 
( birth,  and  therefore  thought  of  that  descent  in  the  common  sense,  but 
ao  reflected  upon  its  compatibility  with  a  supernatural  conception,  it  is, 
rse,  self-evident  that  such  a  conception  was  possible  only  if  Christ  was  boru 
^man  (Gal.  iv.  4)  who  belonged  to  the  seed  of  David,  i.e.  according  to  Rom. 
to  the  family  which  was  descended,  bodily,  from  David.  And  even  allowing 
e  had  no  other  indication  that  Mary  was  descended  from  David  (which  I, 
r  part,  would  be  disposed  to  deny),  that  does  not  hinder  Paul  or  the 
ilists  from  having  in  this  way  reconciled  to  themselves  the  traditional 
t  of  Jesus  from  tho  family  of  David  with  His  (presupposed  or  traditional) 
Atural  conception.  Whether  Paul,  however,  has  thought  at  all  upon  this 
>n,  can  no  more  be  determined  than  whether  he  has  drawn  that  dogmatical 
aence.  In  his  view  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  there  is  certainly  not 
rolved  the  assumption  of  a  now  creative  act  on  the  occasion  of  His  con* 
n,  for  it  is  not  permissible  to  carry  out  this  typical  parallel  beyond  the 
rt  comparationis  which  is  clearly  stated  by  himself  (cf.  §  79,  a). 
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(c)  If  we  inquire  as  to  the  idea  which  Paul  has  fonned  to 
himself  of  the  person  of  Christ  during  His  earthly  life,  it 
appears  from  Rom.  i  3,  ix.  5,  that  m  Him  as  weU  as  in  all 
men,  he  regarded  the  adp^  as  only  one  side  of  His  being.  If 
Christ  is  descended  Kara  adpKa  from  the  fathers,  and,  more 
particularly,  from  the  seed  of  David,  it  follows  that,  with  the 
a-dp^,  His  whole  being  was  not  yet  exhausted.  In  both 
passages,  however,  the  antithesis  makes  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  think  that  the  cdp^  means  only  the  body  of  Christ 
(Eom.  \di.  4),  or  even  only  His  corporeity  as  possessed  of  a 
soul.^  It  is  rather  the  whole  natural  human  being  of  Christ 
that  is  meant  (§  68,  h),  as  distinguished  from  a  higher  divine 
element,  which  was  in  Him  (i  4),  or  from  the  divine  dignity 
which  He  now  possesses  (ix.  5).*  Now,  in  all  men  the  adff 
is  the  seat  of  sin,  and  under  the  dominion  of  dfjuiprla ;  not, 
however,  because  the  adp^-  is  sinful  in  itself,  but  because,  with 
the  transgression  of  Adam,  sin  has  come  into  the  world,  and 
has  made  the  human  adp^  sinful  (§  68,  h).  Although,  accord- 
ingly, the  adp^  of  Christ  is  not  a  akp^  afiapriaj^,  which  it 
cannot  be,  if  He  did  not  know  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  He  is, 
nevertheless,  man  in  the  full  sense  {avBpcmro^'.  1  Cor.  xv.  21; 
Eom.  V.  15  ;  cf.  Acts  xviL  31),  only  such  as  man  was,  before 
sin  began  to  dwell  and  reign  in  him.  This  gives  us  the  full 
explanation  of  the  statement  in  Eom.  viiL  3,  that  God  sent 
His  Son  iv  ofMoicofiaTc  aapKb<;  dfiapTia<:.     This  cannot  mean 

*  The  strange  question,  whether  Paul  has  ascribed  a  human  soul  to  Christ,  is 
neither  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  with  Zcller  {TheoL  Jahrb,  1842,  1),  nor, 
with  R.  Schmidt  (p.  156),  passed  by  as  incapable  of  being  decided.  It  is  owing 
to  a  total  misconception  of  the  Pauline  anthropology,  according  to  which  the 
g'afl  ill  the  living  man  cannot  bo  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  possessed  of  a  sool 
(cf.  §  C7,  d)f  and  is  therefore  to  be  answered  in  the  aflB^rmative.  A  question  can 
only  arise  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  conceived  to  himself  the  origin  of 
the  soul  of  Christ,  whether  by  natural  propagation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  by  a  new  creative  act  of  God ;  but  this  question  is  plainly  closely  con- 
nected with  the  unanswerable  question  as  to  his  view  of  the  conception  of  Jcsos 
(footnote  3). 

*  This  appears,  in  particular,  also  from  2  Cor.  v.  16,  where  the  knowing  Christ 
»«ra  fftifza  certainly  means  more  than  the  knowledge  of  His  bodilj'  natore,  and 
denotes  the  estimating  of  Christ  according  to  His  whole  manifestation  upon 
earth  as  a  man,  for  it  stands  imrallel  with  the  statement  that  the  apostle  will  no 
longer  know  any  one  according  to  what  he  is  in  his  natural-human  character 
(««T«  (rifttm),  but  only  according  to  what  he  is  in  his  new  life  which  belongs  w 
Christ  (ver.  15). 
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that  Jesus  had  the  cap^  dfiapria^,  and  therefore  sin  itself 
although  in  EQm  it  did  not  become  Trapdfiaci^  (c£  Holsten, 
p.  41),  nor  does  the  expression  conceal  an  unsolved  antinomy, 
which  leads  to  Docetism  (cf.  Baur,  p.  191 ;  Ffleiderer,  p.  155 
[K  Tr.  L  154]).  Christ  really  possessed  the  human  a-ap^,  as 
18  immediately  presupposed  in  the  iv  t§  <rapKi,  which  can 
only  refer  to  His  cdp^;  but  because  BAs  adp^  was  not  a  ahp^ 
aftdifyria^,  it  was  only  similar  to  it,  ix.  to  the  adp^  as  it  is 
constituted  in  empirical  humanity,  without  anytiiing  being 
thereby  awanting  to  it,  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  adp^ 
as  such  (c£  even.  Biedermann,  p.  239).^  Still  it  possessed  the 
whole  a<rd€P€ia  of  the  human  adp^  (2  Cor.  xiiL  4 :  iaravpcoOff 
i^  aa0€V€ia<;),  in  particular  its  susceptibility  to  death,  so  that 
death  could  obtain  power  over  Him  (Bom.  vi  9). 

*The  recent  treatises  on  this  passage  have  only  helped  to  establish  the 
oommcm  conception  of  it.  The  very  confident  assertion  of  Overbeck  (in  loco^ 
1869,  2 ;  c£.  also  Pfleiderer,  p.  153  f.  [£.  Tr.  i.  152  f.]),  that  J^iV«  can  only 
denote  the  homogeneity  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  with  sinful  flesh,  and  that  it  is 
pore  arbitrariness  to  make  the  moment  of  dissimilarity,  which  even  according  to 
fani  lies  in  the  idea  of  if»tmfMa,  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  «-«^  which  is 
Indicated  by  the  genitive,  Zeller  {ibid.  1870,  8)  has  already  sufficiently  weakened 
in  favour  of  the  current  view  (cf.  §  69,  c,  footnote  2).  If  we  ask,  why  then 
Faol  did  not  simply  write  i*  ^*tp*h  it  is  clear  that  that  condition  of  the 
empiiical  #»^  could  not  but  have  been  expressly  mentioned  in  a  connection 
where  the  very  question  considered  was  the  reference  of  the  sending  of  Jesus  to 
the  sin  which  reigns  in  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  upon  the  domain  which  had 
op  to  this  time  been  its  own  that  this  sin  could  be  conquered  (cf.  Wendt,  p.  190). 
As  the  misinterpretation  of  that  expression,  however,  is  only  possible  when  we 
QDdeEatBBd  by  the  r«^  aftmfriai  a  ffafi  which  is  sinful  >»  its  essence  (and  this  no 
marc  agrees  with  the  Pauline  anthropology  than  with  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  expression ;  ct  §  6S,  d,  footnote  14),  so  it  leads  also  to  the  denial  of  the 
onlessness  of  Christ,  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  this  very  passage, 
aeoording  to  which  it  is  throngh  the  sending  of  Him  that  the  conquest  of  sin  was 
to  be  effected,  and  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  2  Cor.  v.  21.  The  misinterpreta- 
tion of  this  latter  passage  by  Holsten,  who  makes  it  refer  to  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ  in  His  premundane  state  of  existence,  R.  Schmidt  (p.  99)  has  completely 
lefiited ;  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sin  which  dwelt  in  His  flesh,  although 
it  did  not  manifest  itself  in  xafa^ffut,  would  not  only  have  been  no  advantage 
of  Christ,  for  it  was  found  in  the  whole  of  humanity  previous  to  the  time  of 
Kotes  (Bool  v.  13, 14),  but  would  have  been  only  a  great  lack  of  self-knowledge. 
PflddereE  (ta  2oe.)  has  reverted  to  Baur's  assumption  of  an  imsolved  antinomy ; 
bat  this  antinomy  they  first  make  themselves  by  imposing  upon  the  apostle  an 
anthropology  which  is  at  least  incompatible  with  his  Christology,  the  assump- 
tion, yib,  of  a  sinful  constitution  of  the  r«^  Such  an  assumption  is,  of  course, 
saperflaon%  if,  with  Schenkel,  we  explain  the  f^n  ytivrtt  kfukft.  to  mean  that 
Cluist  "did  no  sin  knowingly,  and  therefore  remained  sinless  in  the  subjectivo 
Mnso"(p.  246)! 
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(d)  When  Paul  describes  the  irvevfia  ayie^avvri^  as  the 
other  side  of  the  being  of  Christ  (Bom.  i  4),  he  thereby 
attaches  himself  to  the  original  apostolic  view,  acooiding  to 
which  Jesus  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (§  38,  i; 
48,  &).  The  expression  irv€Vfia  Srfiov  he  probably  ayoids 
purposely,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Spirit,  which  was 
originally  in  Christ,  from  that  which  is  conimmiicated 
through  Him,  and  he  describes  this  Spirit — not  as  one  which 
is  the  source  of  holiness  for  its  possessor  (R  Schmidt,  p.  107), 
but — as  one  whose  quality  is  ayuoauvrf  {gen,  qual,),  because  in 
this  way  there  comes  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  term  ajto^ 
the  property  of  His  being,  which  qualified  Christ  for  the 
exaltation  which  is  here  asserted  of  Him  (§  77,  6).  More 
essential  is  the  distinction  that  this  Spirit  does  not  appear  as 
one  which  Christ  has  first  received  (on  the  occasion  of  His 
baptism) ;  but  that  Paul  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  constitutive 
factor  of  His  being.  If,  in  the  natural  man,  the  higher  side 
of  human  nature  is  the  x/oO?,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
irvevfia  (§  68,  c),  and  which  remains  powerless  in  opposition 
to  the  might  of  sin,  in  Christ  its  place  is  from  the  first  taken 
by  the  essentially  divine  element  of  the  irvevfia,  which  there- 
fore hindered  sin  from  being  able  to  obtain  the  mastery  of 
His  cdp^  (note  c)/  Christ  is  not  on  this  account,  however, 
the  pneumatic  man  from  the  very  first  (cf.  Baur,  p.  191); 
even  in  Him  rather  this  higher  divine  element  of  His  being 
and  the  natural  human  cap^  still  form  a  relative  antithesis 
(Eom.  i.  3,  4).  This  antithesis,  however,  can  and  must  be 
done  away  with,  and  this  is  effected  through  the  resurrection. 
That  Jesus  was  raised  up  in  virtue  of  the  irvevfia  which 
dwelt  in  Him,  Peter  also  teaches  (§  48,  c);  but  Paul  draws 
the  further  consequence  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  through  the 
resurrection  that  the  ecrp^aro?  ^ASdfi  has  first  become  eU 
TTvevfia  ^cooiroLovv  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  for  which  see  §  76,  d);  it 

'  In  1  Cor.  ii.  16  the  »«i/f  XptrrtZ  is  spoken  of;  but  we  have  already  seen 
(§  68,  c)  that  hero  the  expression  is  simply  conditioned  by  the  preceding  quota- 
tion {Isii.  xl.  13  :  Ti(  tyftif  >»u*  mvpitv).  In  Ilim  the  tmu^mi,  which  aU  men  first 
receive  through  Him,  is  originally  present.  This  significant  christological  view 
of  the  apostle  is  altogether  ignored  when,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  conception 
of  the  Pauline  anthropology,  we  see  in  this  <r>ii;/«»  only  the  principle  of  lif© 
which  belongs  to  all  men,  and  which  makes  them  beings  in  the  image  of  God 
(cf.  Beyschlag,  p.  211,  231). 
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is  through  it  that  that  relative  antithesis  between  the  aap^ 
and  the  irvevfui,  which  was  still  also  in  Him,  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  His  whole  being,  including  His  coiporeity, 
has  become  pneumatic  (ver.  46).  Now  first,  therefore,  can 
He  become  also  for  other  men  the  author  of  the  resurrection 
(vv.  20—23),  and  of  an  exclusively  pneumatic  state  of 
existence  (ver.  44)— of  course,  however,  not  till  after  that 
second  event  also  has  taken  place,  for  which  that  original 
pneumatic  property  of  His  being  qualified  Him,  and  which 
was  realized  in  consequence  of  His  resurrection.  His  elevation, 
viz.,  to  the  full  dignity  of  divine  sonship  (cf.  §  77,  6). 

§  79.  The  Heavenly  Origin, 

As  the  second  Adam,  who  has  by  His  resurrection  secured 
the  pneumatic  or  heavenly  corporeity  to  the  human  race, 
Christ  Himself  must  have  been  of  heavenly  origin,  (b)  The 
assumption  of  such  an  origin  depends  also  upon  an  inference 
from  the  dignity  of  the  exalted  Christ  to  an  original  divine 
state  of  existence  of  the  Son,  from  which  He  had  come  into 
the  earthly  life,  (c)  In  consequence  of  a  similar  inference 
from  the  office  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation  in  His 
historical  life,  Paul  ascribes  to  Him  in  His  prehistorical  state 
of  existence  the  mediation  of  God's  creative  activity,  and  of 
the  manifestations  of  His  grace  to  Israel,  (d)  In  His  exalta- 
tion, however,  Christ  has,  according  to  Paul,  received  more 
than  He  possessed  before  His  incarnation. 

(a)  Christ  is  the  antitype  of  Adam  (Eom.  v.  14 :  o  fiiK\<ov 
*ABafA),  because  His  influence  extends  to  the  whole  human 
race  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Adam.^  As  sin  and 
death  came  into  the  world  through  the  latter,  so  righteous- 

'  It  \b  often  wrongly  represented  that,  for  Paul,  the  name  of  the  second 
Adam  was  the  most  expressive  designation  of  the  nature  of  Christ  (compare,  e.g.^ 
Beyschlag,  p.  223,  225,  and  against  him  R.  Schmidt,  p.  92).  It  b  only  the 
significance  of  Christ  and  Christianity  for  the  whole  human  race,  a  significance 
which  comes  out  so  strongly  in  the  teaching  of  Paul,  that  this  expression 
primarily  characterizes  (cf.  §  58,  c,  d).  In  Rom.  v.  14  the  tertium  comparationiB 
ni  the  comparison  which  is  made  there  between  typo  and  antitype  is  expressly 
stated,  and  we  must  not  go  beyond  it  to  further  inferences  regarding  the  origin 
(cf.  §  78,  69  footnote  3}  or  the  nature  of  Christ.  Cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  142  [E.  Tr. 
i.  141  f.l 
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ness  and  life  have  come  into  it  throogh  the  formw.  The 
same  tertiuin  comparationis  lies  at  the  root  of  the  parallel 
between  Adam  and  Christ  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47,  only  that^ 
in  conformity  with  the  whole  context,  the  second  Adam 
(6  €o^aT09  ^ASafju  or  o  Bevrepo^  avOpcnro^,  inasmuch  as  aU 
men  who  are  homogeneous  with  the  first  Adam  are  oonnted 
only  as  one)  appears  here  as  the  one  from  whom  the 
pneumatic  corporeity  of  completed  humanity  is  derived,  just 
as  the  psychical  corporeity  of  earthly  humanity,  to  which 
Christ  also  once  belonged,  is  derived  from  the  first  Adam  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  formed  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  received  a  soul  through  the  divine 
breath  of  life.  Already  it  follows  from  this  that  what  is 
spoken  of  here  cannot  be  the  origin  of  the  human  personality 
of  Christ  (Kiibel,  p.  221),  but  only  the  risen  Christ,  as  is 
now-a-days  being  more  and  more  generally  acknowledged 
(cf.  E.  Schmidt,  p.  116  ;  Pfleiderer,  p.  132  £  [E.  Tr.  i  132  tj. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  has  become  the  last  Adam, 
only  after  He  has  by  death  laid  aside  the  fleshly  or  psychical 
corporeity,  which  was  borne  also  by  Him  upon  eai-th,  and  has 
in  the  resurrection  altogether  hecomc  the  irvevfia  ^caoTroiovVf 
only  after  His  corporeity  also  has  been  transformed  into  the 
pneumatic  (cL  §  76,  d,  78,  d).  Now  in  this  passage  it  is 
said  expressly  that  the  second  man  was  e|  oipavov  (the 
o  Kvpio^  of  ver.  47  is  to  be  struck  out),^  and  this  allusion  to 

-  R.  Schmidt  strives  in  vain  to  i)rovo  that  this  refers  only  to  the  substantial 
essence  of  the  Kisen  One,  from  which  His  heavenly  corporeity,  according  to 
him,  received  it«  nature  (p.  113-117)  ;  but  only  Schcnkel,  who  is  bold  enough 
to  deny  to  Paul  any  doctrine  of  the  pre-existencc  of  Christ,  has  coincided  with 
him  (p.  257).  For  if  the  substantial  nature  of  the  first  man  (so  far  as  concerns 
his  corporeity)  is  accounted  for  by  his  origin  from  the  earth  (i»  yiHt  ;^«r«»(),  ihe 
substantial  nature  of  the  second  man  (as  to  His  corporeity)  cannot  be  explained 
from  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  substance  of  this  corporeity,  but  only  from  the 
origin  of  tlie  person,  who  has  first  received  such  a  corporeity,  and  has  thus 
become  the  means  of  securing  it  to  humanity.  The  apparent  incongnutff 
that  the  first  Adam  becomes  the  author  of  the  i)sychical  corporeity  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  life,  while  the  second  is  not  so  until  His  resurrection,  is 
suificiently  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in  this  connection  the  point 
in  (question  is  solely  as  to  the  bodily  condition  of  risen  humanity,  the  author 
and  mediator  of  which  can  therefore  be  also  only  a  risen  man  (the  armf%n  tH* 
xiK9tfjLnfji%ut9  of  1  Cor.  XV.  20-22)  as  its  second  Adam.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reference  of  ver.  47  to  the  Parousia,  which  \&  renewed  by  Goss,  p.  127  f.» 
requires  arbitrary  additions. 
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His  heavenly  origin  can  only  involve  the  thought  that  He, 
who  has  been  the  means  of  securing  to  humanity  a  corporeity 
which  is  in  keeping  with  its  heavenly  completion,  must  Him- 
self have  been  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  according  to  His 
original  nature  (i^  ovpavov).  Certainly  He  has  not  brought 
this  corporeity  with  Him  from  heaven,'  but  has  Himself  first 
received  it  on  the  occasion  of  His  exaltation  to  heaven  after 
the  resurrection.  Such  an  exaltation  has  never  been  bestowed 
upon  the  men  who  are  derived  from  the  earth,  who  have  an 
earthly  nature,  and  have  been  begotten  by  the  first  Adam 
and  Ms  descendants;  nor  could  it  have  been  attainable  by 
Him,  for  He  was  likewise  descended  from  Adam  xarh  adpKa, 
and  shared  primarily  in  his  bodily  condition,  if  He  had  not 
also  had  another  higher  origin.*  If,  however,  the  statement 
of  the  apostle,  which  meets  us  here  for  the  first  time,  regarding 
the  heavenly  origin  of  Christ  depends  upon  this  consideration, 
he  will  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  His  original  being 
through  an  inference  from  that  which  Hb  has  become  in  His 
heaivenly  exaltation.  Of  course,  the  point  in  question  here  is 
not  as  to  a  logical  operation,  but  as  to  the  knowledge  which 

>  Pfldderer,  who  (p.  133  [£.  Tr.  L  p.  133])  gires  substantially  the  same 
sxplonation  of  cor  passage,  deviates  from  oar  view  in  this,  that  he  concludes 
Btom  it  that  the  man  who  is  of  heavenly  origin  most  have  already  pre-existed 
Oiflre  as  *'  a  pneumatic  man"  (p.  140  [E.  Tr.  139]) ;  while  Biedcnnann  (p.  239) 
finds  in  this  pre-existenco  of  the  '*  human  "  image  of  God  the  real  nerve  of  the 
original  Christology  of  PauL  But  ver.  46  is  directly  opposed  to  this  view ; 
there  it  is  stated,  with  express  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the  pneumatic 
md  the  psychical  corporeity,  to  be  a  universal  law,  that  not  t«  «^iv/c«ri«0v,  but 
ri  ^mxt^n  is  that  which  is  first  That  being  the  case,  however,  Christ  cannot 
have  pre-existed  in  a  pneumatic  corporeity,  and,  since  a  corporeity  is  an 
essential  part  of  man,  not  even  as  man  (cf.  Schmidt,  p.  118).  The  assertion, 
that  the  point  in  question  here  is  as  to  the  historical  realization  of  the 
wnnftuwtan  in  hnmanity,  is  of  no  avail ;  for  precisely  as  the  second  man,  Christ 
certainly  belongs  to  humanity,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  His  premundane 
life  was  as  concrete  a  reality  as  His  earthly.  As  certainly,  therefore,  as  it  was 
the  same  subject  that  was  derived  from  heaven,  and,  as  liurt^f  Mpiiret,  has 
beooms  the  beginner  of  risen  humanity,  so  certainly  it  has  not  pre-existed  **in 
the  same  fonn  of  existence  ; "  for,  according  to  ver.  45,  it  was  in  tiie  resurrec- 
tion that  Christ  fbst  obtained  the  pneumatic  corporeity  which  made  Him  the 
imwftm  ^9wu99,  and  that,  too,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  Son  of  God  (§  77,  (l) ; 
He  did  not,  however,  merely  receive  it  back  ajain,  or  return  to  His  original 
form  of  existence^  which  Pfleidcrer  (p.  159  [£.  Tr.  i.  15S])  can  once  more  only 
explain  on  the  assnmption  of  an  unsolved  antinomy. 

*  Upon  this  passage  is  based  the  assumption  in  which  many  now  believe  they 
have  found  the  real  key  to  the  Pauline  Christology  (cf.  Baur,  p.  191 ;  Beyschlag, 
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sprang  out  of  the  depth  of  His  consciousness  of  man's  need  of 
redemption,  and  which  matured  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  the  knowledge,  viz.,  that  He,  who  has  first  attained  the 
heavenly  goal  of  humanity,  and  who  was  alone  qualified  and 
appointed  to  lead  it  thither,  must  have  been  of  a  higher 
origin  than  it. 

(h)  According  to  §  77,  d,  the  divine  glory  which  was 
bestowed  upon  Christ  in  His  pneumatic  corporeity,  and  which 
He  received  at  His  exaltation,  was  only  the  inheritance  which 
originally  belonged  to  Him  alone  as  the  Son  of  Grod.  If  now 
the  claim  that  He  alone  had  upon  this  inheritance  depended 
upon  His  higher  nature  (note  a),  it  follows  that  as  the  Son  of 
God  He  is  of  heavenly  origin.  This,  however,  appears  clearly 
from  GaL  iv.  4,  where  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  forth  by 
the  Father  as  the  Son,  in  order  that  He  might  be  the  means 
of  securing  sonship  to  all  others,*  If  His  being  bom  of  a 
woman  and  His  being  placed  under  the  law  are  here  set 
forth  as  a  special  divine  measure,  although  the  yivcaOM  Ic 
yvvaiKo^  is,  per  sc,  self-evident  for  every  man,  and  the  yiv€c$M 

p.  225  ;  Holstcn,  p.  71  if.  ;  Hilgenfeld,  p.  189).  In  consequence  of  the  ezplimt- 
tion  which  Philo  gives  to  the  double  account  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis 
Paul,  it  is  alleged,  has  seen  in  Christ  the  heavenly  original  man  or  the  type  of 
humanity.  Naturally  this  combination  is  closely  connected  with  the  assnmplioB 
of  a  pre-existenco  of  Christ  as  ''the  pneumatic  man  "  (cf.  footnote  3) ;  but  eTen 
such  a  decided  defender  of  the  latter  assumption  as  Pfleiderer  has  declared  him- 
self energetically  against  the  former  (p.  141  ff.  [E.  Tr.  i.  140  ff.]).  In  fact,  one 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  last  Adam  has  grown  out  of  that  first-created 
Adam,  and  how  that  idea  of  the  heavenly  man  has  so  completely  got  rid  of  the 
character  of  the  Platonic  ideal  world  (a  character  which  hovers  between  ideality 
and  reality),  from  which  it  is  adopted  by  Philo,  and  has  solidified  itself  into  the 
full  reality  of  a  person  that  is  identical  with  the  historical  Christ.  The  thought 
of  the  Logos  of  Philo,  whom  earlier  writers  discovered  in  the  Pauline  Christ 
(cf.  Usteri,  p.  331  ;  Diihne,  p.  114  ff.),  is  still  more  foreign  to  the  Pauline  ciide 
of  ideas.  For  the  a  priori  assumption  of  such  an  intermediate  being  there  is 
not  found  in  him  even  the  slightest  point  of  contact 

*  This,  of  course,  does  not  follow  from  the  idea  of  the  sending  per  ee,  which 
could  equally  well  denote  that  He  was  entrusted  with  a  calling,  nor  from  the 
compound  i^airirTi/Xif,  which  can  only  be  artificially  made  to  refer  to  a  sepan* 
tion  of  Himself  from  the  Son  on  the  part  of  the  Father ;  it  undoubtedly  follows, 
however,  from  the  participial  clauses,  which  make  it  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
the  sending  is  conceived  of  here  as  coeval  with  His  entering  upon  the  earthly 
life  (cf.  R.  Schmidt,  p.  144  ;  Pfleiderer,  p.  136  f.  [E.  Tr.  i.  136  f.]).  See  also 
Gess,  p.  95  f ,  against  Hofmann,  who  makes  the  passage  refer  to  the  super- 
natural conception,  by  means  of  which  (according  to  him)  Christ  became  the 
Son« 
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fhro  vofiov  for  every  Jew,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  the 
Son  was  not  conditioned  by  His  human  birth,  but  that  He 
already  existed  in  a  condition  from  which  He  could  be  sent 
forth,  and  that  He  then  stood  in  a  filial  relationship  to  God, 
which  in  itself  excluded  the  elvai  imo  vofiov,  just  as  according 
to  ver.  5  the  reception  of  the  vloOeaia  includes,  for  Christians, 
the  cessation  of  that  dvai  inro  vofiov.  It  is  equally  clear  in 
Bom.  viii  3,  where  God's  sending  His  Son  iv  ofiouofmri 
aapsco^  afiaprla^  is  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  measure 
occasioned  by  special  circumstances,  that  with  the  elvcu  iv  t§ 
cupKi,  which  began  for  Christ  as  for  every  man  with  His 
being  bom  of  a  woman.  He  entered  into  a  condition  which 
was  not  in  keeping  with  His  original  filial  relationship,  and 
that  therefore  that  Tre/i-^a?  cannot  be  understood  of  His 
historical  appearing  upon  the  scene,  but  only  of  a  sending 
which  made  Him  exchange  His  original  state  of  existence  for 
one  which  was  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Both  passages, 
therefore,  show  that  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  there  is  con- 
nected with  this  very  position  of  Christ  as  the  Son  the  idea 
of  a  different  kind  of  existence,  which  Christ  has  left  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  divine  decree  of  salvation,  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  earthly-human  state  of  existence. 
From  this,  however,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  an 
eternal  existence  of  Christ  or  a  metaphysical  origin  out  of 
God  was  implied  in  the  mere  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  (cf. 
§  77,  c,  footnote  1).  If,  according  to  Eom.  i  4,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  resurrection  that  Christ  has  first  been 
mvested  with  the  full  dignity  of  the  Son,  this  does  not 
(according  to  §  77,  &)  by  any  means  depend  upon  a  reflection 
upon  the  nature  of  divine  sonship,  which,  indeed,  all  others 
obtain  also  through  Him ;  it  depends  upon  this,  that  it  was 
only  in  His  unique  position  of  dignity  that  He  could  fulfil 
the  vocation  of  the  Son  of  God  who  was  called  to  be  the 
MessiaL  But  hei*e  also  (just  as  in  note  a)  it  was  for  the 
religions  consciousness  of  the  apostle  a  natural  inference,  that 
the  elevation  to  such  divine  dignity  was  only  possible  in  the 
case  of  Him  whose  origin  and  nature  qualified  Him  for  an 
exaltation  which  far  transcended  all  the  bounds  of  human 
perfection  and  all  the  limits  of  created  beings.  The  specific 
divine  irpevfia  ar/wavmj^,  which  belonged  to  Him  alone  of  all 
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men  as  the  higher  element  of  His  being,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  He  could  also  be  invested  with  the  full  dignity  of  ilie 
Son  (§  78,  d),  already  gave  intimation  of  such  an  one.  The 
Son  of  God,  however,  who  had  found  His  completion  in 
paiticipation  in  the  divine  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  iht 
world,  could  have  been  from  the  beginning  no  human  created 
being,  but  must  have  been  from  all  eternity  the  object  of 
divine  love.^ 

(c)  Beyschlag  has  attempted  to  show  that  Paul  has  ascribed 
to  the  pre-existent  Christ  only  an  ideal  existence  (although  in 
the  realistic  sense),  that  according  to  him  Christ  has  pre- 
existed, not  as  a  personahty,  but  as  the  principle  of  a  person- 
ality (cf.  especially  p.  243).  In  Paul,  however,  there  is  not 
found  any  hint  whatever  of  this/     As,  according  to  note  h, 

«  According  to  Fiieidcrer  (p.  186  [E.  Tr.  i.  136]),  that  which  had  becMne  in 
time  through  the  exaltation  of  Christ  demanded  a  deeper  grooiid.  in  the  time- 
less existence  of  the  heavenly  world,  in  order  to  stand  fast  to  the  Chiisdin 
consciousness  as  an  absolute  certainty  and  necessity,  and  thus  arose  the  doctrine 
of  His  pre-existonce.     But  the  heavenly  exaltation  of  Christ  was  a  fact  vliieh 
was  borne  witness  of  to  the  apostle  by  the  manifestation  of  the  ezahed  One,  • 
fact  which  demanded  no  further  ground,  and  which,  at  least,  conld  certainlj 
not  find  such  a  ground  in  a  self-made  theorem.     Biedermann  (p.  236)  derives 
the  idea  of  Christ's  pre-existencc  from  tlie  fact  that  the  Son  must  anticipate  tbe 
Old  Testament  theocracy,  wliich  negatively  prepared  the  way  for  His  coming; 
but  lie  has  not  shown  how  this  line  of  thought,  which  for  us  demands  only  an 
ideal  pre-existencc  in  the  divine  decree,  demanded  for  Paul  a  hypostatic  pre- 
existence.     On  the  other  hand,  Hofmann  traces  back  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
the  ])re-existeuce  to  such  sayings  of  Christ   as  John  xvi.    28,  which  wc« 
altogether  foreign  to  the  earliest  tradition,  at  least  as  known  to  ns ;  but  G^ 
has  already  shown  (p.  365  f.)  that  this  stands  in  plain  contradiction  with  GaL 
i.  16.     Gess  himself  derives  it  from  a  revelation  which  disclosed  to  him  the 
depth  of  the  Old  Testament  promise  of  the  Messiah  (p.  369) ;   but  Paul  his 
certainly  never  hinted  at  such  a  source,  while  the  manner  in  which  he  asserts 
Christ's  heavenly  origin  on  the  very  occasion  of  his  making  mention  of  the 
second  man,  and  takes  it  for  granted  when  he  mentions  the  earthly  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son,  gives  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  dinw 
revelation  regarding  the  deepest  essence  of  the  Son  to  which  he  appeals  has 
come  to  him. 

<■  There  is  no  evidence  given  that  it  was  the  view  of  Paul  that  "  the  actnal 
personality  first  arises  through  the  implanting  of  the  principle  of  a  personaKty 
in  the  atif^ "  (cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Meiderer,  p.  187,  note  [E.  Tr.  i. 
136]),  and  this  assertion  is  already  refuted  by  his  angelology,  the  conception 
of  which,  as  developed  by  Beyschlag  (p.  244-246),  would  lead  to  a  break  of  the 
apostle  with  the  Jewish  view  of  the  world  which  cannot  be  pointed  out  any- 
where. Sabatier,  also  (p.  290),  regards  the  question  as  unanswerable,  whether 
Taul  has  conceived  of  the  pre-txistence  of  Christ  as  an  ideal  or  a  personal  one, 
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the  Son  of  God  is  the  subject  who  was  sent  from  heaven,  and 
who  was  therefore  already  in  heaven,  so  it  is  Christ  Himself, 
whom  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  bring  down  from  heaven, 
because  He  has  already  come  down  (Bom.  x.  6).  In  2  Cor. 
viiL  9  it  is  represented  as  a  manifestation  of  the  grace  of 
Christ  (roS  scuplov  ^/i&v  ^Irjaov  Xpurrov),  that  He,  who  was 
rich  there,  for  our  sakes  became  poor;  it  is  therefore  the 
same  subject,  who  once  had  the  riches  of  the  heavenly  life, 
and,  out  of  love  to  men  and  for  the  sake  of  their  salvation, 
chose  instead  the  poverty  of  the  earthly  life.®  In  1  Cor.  viii.  6, 
also,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  Lord,  through  whom  ra  iravra 
are,  just  as  Christians  are  what  they  are  through  Him  as 
the  Mediator  of  salvation.^  From  this  passage,  however,  it 
is  plain  that  the  statement  regarding  the  mediatorial  office  of 

and  asserts  that  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  prehistorical  actiyity  of  Christ 
melts  into  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

*  This  interpretation  of  the  passage  does  not,  as  Baiir  (p.  193)  thinks,  depend 
upon  onr  translation  of  i«'r4w;^ivri,  which  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  justifiable 
gramxnaticaUy,  and  necessarily  demanded  by  its  concspondence  with  the  Tm 
«'JU»r«r«Tt  as  well  as  by  the  intended  stirring  up  of  the  Corinthians  to  sacrifice 
their  possessions,  for  it  remains  substantially  the  same  even  though  Wrmx^p^t 
is  made  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ ;  but  it  depends  upon 
tliis,  that  the  reference  to  the  outward  poverty  of  His  earthly  life,  in  which  He 
renounced  every  claim  upon  sensuous  goods  and  earthly  honours  (of.  Beyschlag, 
p.  237),  or  even  to  the  lowest  stage  of  human  misery,  the  bearing  of  the  cross 
(Schenkel,  p.  249),  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  final  clause.  For,  since  the 
riches  can  be  understood  here  only  of  the  heavenly  glory  to  which  the  office  of 
Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation  during  His  earthly  existence  leads  men,  so 
in  the  antithesis  also  we  can  think  only  of  the  riches  of  His  previous  heavenly 
existence,  which  He  gave  up  for  their  sakes  (of.  R.  Schmidt,  p.  144 ;  Pfleidcrer, 
p.  138  f.  [E.  Tr.  i.  137  f.]). 

'  Baur  (p.  193)  regards  it  as  impossible  that  the  »tfifmx»t  i^  tu^wZ  can  be  con- 
ceived of  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  therefore,  by  means  of  the  altogether 
unsuitable  comparison  with  2  Cor.  v.  18,  limits  the  ra  ^avret  here  also  to  the 
work  of  redemption  (cf.  Schenkel,  p.  259) ;  the  work  of  redemption,  however, 
IB  abeohitely  excluded  by  the  appended  xai  fi/AtTs  h'  ayreJi  as  well  as  by  the 
panJlel  l|  m  rik  trdfrm ;  and  it  only  follows  that  Paul  does  not  think  of  the  pre- 
ezistent  Christ  as  the  typical  man.  Pfleiderer  (p.  145,  note  [£.  Tr.  L  144]) 
is  of  opinion  that  these  two  predicates  are  quite  compatible  for  a  dogmatic 
thinker  like  the  apostie  ;  but  it  would  require  first  to  be  shown,  that  for  an  Old 
Teatament  consciouaness,  which  throu^^ont  connected  the  notion  of  creaturely 
existence  with  the  idea  of  man,  it  was  possible  to  think  of  a  man  as  the  means 
whereby  the  world  was  created,  while,  conversely,  the  elevation  of  a  man  to  a 
position  of  divine  dignity  must  have  led  to  the  recognition  that  such  a  subject 
had  originaUy  been  of  a  higher  nature,  and  therefore  that  his  humanity  could 
not  have  been  his  original  form  of  existence  (cf.  note  b). 
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Christ  on  the  occasion  of  the  creation  of  the  world  depends 
npon  the  same  kind  of  an  inference  as  the  statements  regard- 
ing the  heavenly  existence  of  Christ  in  general      If  the 
Mediator  of  salvation  is  once  recognised  to  be  a  pre^xistent 
being,  then  in  that  premundane  existence  of  His  He  can  onlj 
have  had  a  mediatorial  position  with  respect  to  the  creative 
activity  of  God  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  He  had  in 
His  earthly  existence  with  respect  to  Gkxi's  gracious  activi^. 
Even  Pfleiderer  (p.  144  [K  Tr.  i.  143  f.])  acknowledges  that 
this  statement  is  not  derived,  d  priori,  from  a  speculation 
regarding  an  intermediate  being,  by  means  of  whom  (Jod  had 
to  bring  about  His  activity  with  respect  to  the  world,  and 
with  whom  the  manifestation  of  the  historical  Christ  was  in 
some  way  or  other  identified,  but,  d  posteriori,  from  the  trans- 
ference of  the  specific  significance  of  Christ  in  His  historical 
life  to  His  prehistorical  existence.    Therein  there  is,  of  coarse, 
already  involved  the  germ  of  the  knowledge,  that  even  the 
creative  activity  of  God  did  not  stand  out  of  relation  to  the 
goal  of  the  world  which  was  to  be  realized  through  Christ  (c£ 
§  103,  a).     And  although,  in  1  Cor.  x.  9,  the  reading  tof 
Xpia-Tov  must  yield  to  top  /evpiov,  for  which  there  is  more 
authority,  and  which,  according  to  the  context,  refers  to  God, 
yet  it  is  said  in   ver.  4   that  the  water-giving  rock,  which, 
according  to  Eabbinic  tradition,  accompanied  the  Israelites  in 
their  march  through  the  wilderness,  was  Christ.     Paul  does 
not,  as  Baur  (p.  193)  and  Schenkel  (p.  260)  think,  make  this 
rock  refer  typically  to  Christ,  in  which  case  he  must  have 
said  ioTiv;  but,  starting  from  the  presupposition   that  the 
gracious  leading  of  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  Christian's  ex- 
periences of  salvation  (§  73,  c),  he  concludes  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  were  brought  about  through  tlie  historical  Christ 
that  the  former  also  was  owing  to  Him  in  His  prehistorical 
existence ;  an  idea  which  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that 
he  borrowed  from  the  apocryphal  doctrine   of    wisdom,  as 
Kostlin  (Stud,  tend  Knt,  1866,  p.  760)  still  asserts.     If  in 
Peter  it  was  still  the  pre-existent  Spirit  of  the  Messiah  that 
worked  in  the  prophets  (§  48,  6),  here  it  is  the  pre-existent 
Son  of  God  Himself  who  brought  about  the  revelation  of  God 
to  Israel  as  well  as  the   creation  of  the  world.     This  is  the 
advance  of  the  Pauhne  Christology. 
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(ei)  Altliough  it  is,  accordingly,  certainly  tnie,  that  it  is 
from  the  view  of  the  exalted  Christ  and  His  significance  as 
the  Mediator  of  salvation  that  Paul  has  advanced  to  the  state- 
ments regarding  His  premundane  existence  and  His  mediatorial 
position  therein,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  has  only  a  secondary  significance  for  his 
Christology,  as  is  very  emphatically  asserted  by  R  Schmidt 
(p.  157,  159 ;  cf  also  Pfleiderer,  p.  270  t  [K  Tr.  i.  273  f.]). 
In  that  doctrine  there  is  reflected  (though  still  in  a  direct 
manner)  the  consciousness  of  the  eternal  ground  of  salvation, 
and  it  is  in  it  that  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  greatness  of 
the  Mediator  of  salvation  is  first  established  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  shaken.  Paul  has,  indeed,  no  more  reflected 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  incarnation  of  an  already  pre- 
existing eternal  being  is  to  be  represented,  than  upon  the 
origin  of  His  earthly  life  (cf.  §  78,  6),  which  in  His  case  was 
coeval  with  the  giving  up  of  His  heavenly  life.  Only  it  is 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  the  assumption  of  a  human  nature  to  be 
imited  with  the  divine  is  as  foreign  to  the  apostle  as  the  idea  of 
the  pre-existing  heavenly  man  (cf.  footnote  3),  an  idea  which 
does  not  in  any  way  further  the  solution  of  that  problem.^^ 
Begarding  the  apostle's  idea  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  His  premundane  state  of  being  only  so  much  is 
certain,  that  he  has  conceived  of  it  as  pneumatic  in  analogy  with 
the  divine,  and  hence,  also,  as  sharing  in  the  divine  So^a  in  the 
sense  of  §  76,  d.  Only  it  is  self-evident,  that  no  more  than 
God  Himself  can  He  be  conceived  of  in  a  a&fia  t^  So^,  for  the 

^*  The  manner  in  which  this  solution  is  being  now-a-days  sought  in  that  idea, 
leads  altogether  astray.  Holsten  makes  the  ideal  man  Xfterit,  who  pre-existed 
in  the  heavenly  body  of  light,  unite  Himself  with  the  earthly  man  Jesus 
(p.  76,  428),  and,  in  support  of  his  view,  even  appeals  to  the  combination  of  the 
name  *I«rm  x^rrn,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  New  Testament.  Altogether 
miaoonceiving  the  Pauline  anthropology,  Hilgenfeld  attributes  to  the  apostle  a 
pre-existence  of  souls,  which  he  finds  by  means  of  a  very  artificial  exegesis  in 
Rom.  fii  9,  10,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  he  seeks  to  comprehend  the  incar- 
nation of  the  pre-existing  ideal  man  (p.  790).  Pfleiderer  (p.  152  [£.  Tr.  i.  151] ), 
indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  transformation  of  the  psychical  body  into  the 
pnemnatic  at  the  resurrection  furnishes  an  analogy  for  the  transformation  of  the 
pneniimtic  corporeity  of  the  heavenly  man  into  the  psychical ;  but  since  Christ 
was  bom  of  a  woman  (Gal.  iv.  4),  His  psychical  corporeity  has  not  originated 
hy  meeoB  of  a  "  miraculous  metamorphosis,"  but  has  been  formed  in  a  natural 
wftj  in  His  mother's  womb,  the  question  as  to  the  manner  of  His  conception 
being  left  altogether  undecided. 

rouL  2  o 
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o-S/Aa  (in  its  earthly-lowly  as  well  as  in  its  heavenly-glorified 
condition)  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  human  (or,  according  to 
1  Cor.  TV.  40,  of  all  created)  existence,  into  which  Christ  first 
entered  by  His  being  bom  of  a  woman  (cf.  note  V).     In  so  fv 
it  was  no  mere  return  to  His  pneumatic  form  of  existence, 
when  by  the  resurrection  Christ  iyivero  ek  irvevfia  ^axnrouvp 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45),  since  this  presupposes  that  the  irvevfia  now 
transformed  even  His  human  body  into  the  a&^  Ti}9  B6^, 
in   which    He   remains   henceforth   the  head   of   completed 
humanity.    On  the  other  hand,  even  the  divine  dignity,  to 
which  Christ  has  attained  through  His  exaltation,  nowhere 
appears  in  Paul  as  one  which  He  already  possessed,  and  to 
which  He  has  merely  returned  after  His  resurrection.     Only 
the  prerequisite  for  it  was  given  in  His  heavenly  origin  and 
His  eternal  essence,  as  that  authenticated  itself  in  the  irv^fM 
ayuoo'vvff^  (note  b) ;  but  still  His  mediatorial  office  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  in  the  history  of  salvation  (note  e)  by 
no  means  appears  as  lying  on  a  level  with  the  participation  in 
the  divine  glory  and  sovereignty  of  the  world,  to  which  the 
Son  who  is  seated  at  God's  right  hand  has  attained.     Bat 
although  He  has  received  this  position  of  dignity  as  regards 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  His  work  of  salva- 
tion, we  have  nevertheless  already  seen  (§  76,  e)  that  it  by 
no  means  ceases  with  the  completion  of  the  latter,  and  this  is 
now  confirmed  to  us  afresh  by  the  fact,  that  a  position  of 
dignity  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  original  nature  of  the 
Son  cannot  be  confined  to  the  duration  of  His  activity  in  a 
special  vocation.     As  the  divine  eternal  existence  of  Christ 
in  His  pre-existence  did  not  forbid  His  relation  to  God  from 
being  regarded  as  that  of  a  Son  with  the  subordination  which 
is  naturally  involved  in  it,  so  the  eventual  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  28)  by  no  means  excludes 
the  divine  dignity  of  the  exalted  Christ     For  our  christo- 
logical  consideration  there  now  comes  in,  of  course,  the  problem, 
how  we  have  to  conceive  of  this  relation  of  the  divine  Son  to 
the  Father  in  His  absolute  sovereignty  over  all,  apart  from 
His  position  with  respect  to  the  work  of  redemption,  as  well 
as  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  apart  from  His 
mediatorial  position  in  that  work     But  Paul  has  not  con- 
sidered this  problem,  and  it  remains  altogether  vain  to  attempt 
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to  extract  from  him  statements  regarding  an  immanent  trinity  ; 
in  saying  which,  the  question,  whether  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  has  with  justice  advanced  to  that  doctrine,  is  naturally 
in  no  way  prejudiced. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

REDEMPTION  AND  JUSTIFICATION. 

§  80.  The  Saving  Significance  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

Cf.  Tiachendorf,  doctrina  Pauli  apostoU  de  vi  mortis  ChruAi  ecUis/actoria, 
Leipzig,  1837  ;  A.  Schweizer,  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1858,  8. 

Christ  has  become  the  Mediator  of  salvation  by  means  of 
His  death,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  appointment  of  divine 
grace,  to  which  He  submitted  Himself  in  free  obedience  to 
Grod  and  in  free  love  to  men.  (h)  He  has,  viz.,  suffered  death 
in  behalf  of  humanity,  in  order  to  deliver  it  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  i.e.  from  death,  and  in  so  doing  He  has  endured 
it  vicariously  for  alL  (c)  Since  God  has  appointed  His  blood 
to  be  the  means  of  propitiation.  He  has  ransomed  men  from 
their  guilt  (d)  By  means  of  His  death  the  world  is  recon- 
ciled with  God,  who  can  now  no  longer  condemn  those  who 
accept  the  message  regarding  it 

(a)  If  we  ask,  whereby  it  is  that,  in  His  manifestation 
upon  earth,  Christ  has  become  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  there 
is  only  one  answer  that  can  be  given  according  to  the  Pauline 
view,  viz.,  by  His  death.  Hence  this  death  forms  the  real 
central-point  of  his  preaching  (1  Cor.  i  17,  18  :  o  X0709  6 
Tov  (rravpov)  ;  he  preaches  Christ  as  crucified  (GaL  iiL  1 ; 
1  Cor.  iL  2 ;  c£  PhiL  iii  18).  To  him  as  well  as  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  this  death  had  once  been  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  his  belie\'ing  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Gal. 
V.  11,  vi  12 ;  1  Cor.  i  23);  nor  was  it  after  he  had  first 
established  for  himself  the  compatibility  of  this  death  with 
£aith  in  the  Messiah  (Baur,  p.  130)  that  he  attained  to  this 
faith ;  it  was  rather  after  he  had  been  led  by  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  to  the  immediate  assurance  of  His  Messiahship,  that 
be  had  to  recognise  that  His  death  upon  the  cross  was  also 
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embraced  in  the  decree  relating  to  the  Messianic  salvation.^ 
Now,  since,  in  consequence  of  his  own  experience,  Christianity 
was,  to  him,  a  dispensation  of  grace,  which  provided  salvation 
for  the  lost  world  of  sinners  (§  58,  b,  c),  the  death  of  Him 
who  in  His  exaltation  promised  to  bring  the  completion  of 
all  the  promised  salvation,  must  have  been  the  specific  appoint- 
ment of  the  grace  of  God,  whereby  the  basis  of  this  salvation 
was  laid.     Of  course  this  presupposes  that  His  death  was 
different  from  that  of  all  other  men.     Since,  however,  it  is 
only  because  all  have  sinned  that  death  reigns  over  all  the 
descendants  of  Adam  (Bom.  v.  12),  Christ,  who  knew  not  sin, 
was  by  no  means  rendei*ed  subject  to  the  dominion  of  death 
in  consequence,  simply,  of  His  belonging   by  birth  to  the 
human  race.     No  doubt  the  weakness  of  His  flesh  made  Him 
susceptible  to  death  (§  78,  c),  and  He  could  not,  with  this 
flesh,  have  been  exalted  to  His  heavenly  glory ;  but  from  this 
it  no  more  follows  in  His  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man  (cf.  §  67,  c),  that  He  had  to  pass  through  death  in  order 
to  attain  to  the  heavenly  life ;  indeed,  even  the  believers,  who 
live  to  see  the  Parousia,  enter  into  His  glory  without  dying. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  understand  how  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  the  Son  to  death  (Eom.  viii.  32:  irapeBtDKev ;  cf. 
iv.  25), — a  surrender  which,  because  prophesied  in  Scripture 
(1  Cor.  XV.   3),  was  owing  to  a  special  decree  of  God, — can 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  God's  love  (cf.  also  Bom.  v.  8); 
even  for  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  death  was  by  no  means  a 
necessity  of  nature,  not  to  speak  of  the  shameful  and  painful 
death  upon  the  cross  (<navp6^\  when  His  blood  was  shed  (cf. 
footnote   9).     Neither,  looked  at  from   the  other  side,  was 
death  ordained  for  Christ  in  such  a  sense,  that  He  had  to 
suffer  it  as  a  fate  appointed  Him  by  God.     It  was  an  act  of 

^  Even  for  the  original  apostles  this  was  an  inevitable  conclasion  (cf.  §  38,  (/, 
49,  and  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  §  22,  c).     Accordingly,  it  is  a  radical  error  in 
Baur's  representation,  that,  according  to  it,  Paul  has,  as  it  were,  first  discovered 
this  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  has  then,  in  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  recognised  the  imperfection  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (p.  130). 
Among  the  articles  which  he  has  delivered  as  he  received  them  by  tradition, 
Paul  counts  his  proclamation  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures  (1  Cor.  xv.  3) ;  he  was  therefore  conscious  of  being  in  full  agreement 
with  the  preaching  of  the  original  apostles,  when  he  declared  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  an  essential  moment  of  the  decree  of  salvation  which  was  prophesied 
iu  the  Old  Testament,  and  gave  it  a  special  reference  to  the  sin  of  men. 
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free  obedience,  an  act  in  which  He  submitted  Himself  to  the 
Father's  purpose;  and  hence  this  act  of  obedience,  upon 
which  the  obtaining  of  salvation  for  men  depended,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  transgression  of  Adam,  with  which  destruc- 
tion has  come  upon  men  (Eom.  v.  19 ;  cf.  Phil,  il  8).  He 
gave  Himself  according  to  the  will  of  God  (Gal.  i.  4) ;  but 
since  the  design  of  this  self-sacrifice  was  men's  salvation,  it  is 
also  a  proof  of  His  love  to  men  (Gal.  ii.  20 :  rov  a^aTrrjaavTo^i 
fjue  Kal  irapaZovTo^  iavrov  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14, 15  ;  cf.  Eph.  v.  2,  25). 
(6)  Whether  the  death  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  a  sacrifice 
of  love  on  the  part  of  God  or  on  the  part  of  Christ  (note  a), 
it  took  place  in  behalf  of  men  (inrep  fjfi&v}  1  Cor.  xi.  24; 
2  Cor.  V.  15  ;  cf  1  Thess.  v.  10).  How  this  is  to  be  under 
stood  appears  from  Eom.  v.  8,  according  to  which  Christ  has 
died  for  us,  inasmuch  as  we  were  sinners  (afiapraX&v  6vt(idv 
fj/ii&v ;  cf.  ver.  6 :  inrep  aaefi&p),  or  on  account  of  our  sins 
(Eom.  iv.  25:  Sta  tA  irapairreofuiTa  fjii&v\  Gal.  L  4:  Trcpl 
r&v  dfiapTi&v  fjfi&v ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3  :  xnrkp  r&v  afiapTiS>v  rjfiSiv), 
Now,  since  the  evil  which  sin  has  brought  upon  men  is  death 
(§  66,  d),  the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  suflFered  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  also  because  of  sin,  can  only  have  had 
the  design  of  removing  from  them  the  miserable  consequences 
of  sin,  ie.  the  punishment  of  sin,  which  consists  in  deatL^  If 
He,  however,  who  did  not  per  se  need  to  die  the  death  (note  a), 
dies,  in  order  to  free  sinners  from  death,  His  death  is  a 
vicarious  one.  Paul  has  first  formulated  in  a  strict  dogmatic 
manner  the  idea  of  substitution  without  any  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  sin-bearing  of  the  servant  of 
God  (like  Peter,  §  49,  b),  and  connected  it  with  the  working 

'  That  the  primary  meaning  of  this  v^-if  is  only  that  tlie  death  of  Christ  was 
saffered  on  men's  account,  in  their  behalf,  is  evident  from  the  circnmstance  that, 
in  an  altogether  parallel  passage  (1  Cor.  yiii.  11),  the  vitlf  sZ  of  Rom.  xiv.  15  is 
supplied  by  It  h.  Even  in  2  Cor.  v.  21  there  is  not  only  no  necessity  to  take  it 
as  equivalent  to  ^vr/,  as  Plleiderer  does  (p.  102  [£.  Tr.  i.  101]),  bat  this  sense  is 
not  even  suitable,  for,  seeing  that  we  were  actually  sinners,  God  did  not  need  first 
of  all  to  make  us  such. 

*  The  only  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  says 
nothing  more  specific  than  this  regarding  the  saving  significance  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (1,  ▼.  10 ;  cf.  §  61,  d) ;  for  if  it  is  the  design  of  the  death  which  He 
suffered  for  us  that  we  should  live  with  Him,  then  with  that  death  of  His  tlie 
death,  which  excludes  the  sinner  from  the  highest  salvation  which  is  given  in 
eternal  life  (§  65,  </),  is  removed  from  the  latter. 
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out  of  our  righteousness.  God  has  made  Him^  who  did  not 
know  sin,  to  be  sin  in  our  behalf,  has  looked  upon  Him  and 
treated  Him  as  if  He  were  a  sinner,  in  order  that  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,  i,e,,  thaX,  on  the 
ground  of  that  which  happened  to  Him,  we  could  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  such  as  God  declares  to  be  righteous 
(2  Cor.  V.  21).  Here  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sinless  One  as  a  sinner  was  the  means  whereby 
the  treatment  of  sinners  as  sinless  was  rendered  possible,  and 
so  the  new  righteousness,  upon  which  the  salvation  of  man 
depended,  was  wrought  out*  The  specific  fate  of  the  sinner, 
however,  is  death,  and  therefore  the  apostle  accounts  for  the 
constraining  power,  which  the  love  of  Christ  has  over  us  (ver. 
14),  by  the  judgment  that,  if  one  has  died  for  all,  then  all  have 
died  (ver.  1 5).  Accordingly,  the  death  of  Christ,  which  was 
suffered  for  the  salvation  of  men,  stands  vicariously  for  the 
death  of  all,  His  being  treated  as  a  sinner  makes  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  righteous,  so  that  they  need  no 
longer  die  the  death  which  He  has  died  in  their  stecui,  and  it 
is  in  this  supreme  act  of  kindness  which  He  has  shown  them 
that  the  constraining  power  of  His  love  towards  them  lies.* 

*  Holst^n  understands  this  passage  as  meaning  that,  by  causing  Him  to  appnr 
in  the  #«f^  which  is  sinful  in  its  essence,  God  made  Him  who  was  sinless  in  Hit 
premundane  existence  to  bo  actually  sin  (cf.  §  78,  c,  footnote  6) ;  but  against  this 
view  R,  Schmidt  (p.  100)  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  subjective  negatioa 
already  shows  that  the  antithesis  of  the  sinlc^sness  of  Christ,  which  is  noted  aa 
being  present  to  the  consciousness  of  God,  cannot  be  the  working  of  anj^hing 
actual,  but  only  an  ideal  act,  and  that  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  «/m^<'* 
<rt%7t  answers  to  the  5i««u»#i;»if  yiArfiatt,  which  likewise  denotes  no  actual  trans- 
formation of  our  subjective  condition,  but  only  the  imputation  of  an  ideal 
character  which  contradicts  the  actual  reality  (cf.  also  Pfleiderer,  p.  101  [E.  Tr. 
i.  lOOJ).  He  himself,  however,  understands  this  ideal  equalization  of  Jesus  with 
a  sinner  (p.  59)  to  moan  that,  in  the  attribute  of  a  rafl  ttfim^ims^  which  is  com- 
municated to  it,  the  impersonal  outward  side  of  His  being  mediatoriilly 
represents  the  principle  of  sin  itself,  and  that  the  consequent  connection  of 
Jesus  with  sin  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  His  material  body  (p.  63) ;  but  here 
the  principal  matter,  the  reference,  viz.,  to  the  r«^5,  and  the  doing  away  of  sin, 
which  commences  with  its  destruction  (which  is  not  even  mentioned  here !),  i^ 
simply  dragged  in.  Although  Ritschl  appears  to  have  given  up  the  expknatioD 
(»f  ttfAfrimf  which  makes  it  refer  to  the  "sin-otfering,"  he  nevertheless  (11.  p.  174  f.) 
declares  that  the  sacrificial  Idea  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  this  statement; 
but  the  statement  itself,  at  least,  does  not  furnish  the  slightest  support  to  this  view. 

*  That  what  is  spoken  of  hero  cannot  be  the  ethical  dying  with  Christ,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ 
17*  itat'l/]  but  of  the  fellowship  of  His  death,  which  is  involved  in  the  living 
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If  we  start  from  this  strictly  dogmatic  passage^  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  assume  that  the  Pauline  idea  of  substitution 
depends  upon  the  presupposition  of  an  abiding  claim  of  the 
law,  which  must  first  be  discharged  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  dispensation  of  grace 
(Pfleiderer,  p.  103  flT.  [E.  Tr.  i.  102  fif.]),  and  even  to  limit  this 
effect  of  it  to  the  Jews  (Schenkel,  p.  229).  For  death  was 
not  first  ordained  by  the  law,  but  has  been  ever  since  Adam 
the  punishment  of  sin  (Rom.  v.  12 ;  cf.  §  67,  c),  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  law.  Nor,  when  interpreted  according  to  the  context,  is 
the  design  of  the  peculiar  statement  of  substitution  in  GaL 
iiL  13  to  show  that  the  law  has  demanded  it,  but  to  show 
that  the  way  of  salvation,  which  was  already  presignified  for 
the  Gentiles  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (vv.  8,  9),  is  confirmed. 
For  if  those  who  stood  under  the  law  were  so  far  from  attain- 
ing salvation  by  means  of  it,  that  they  rather  drew  upon 
themselves  its  curse  (w.  10-12;  cf.  §  66,  6),  from  which  they 
could  only  be  freed  by  Christ's  becoming  a  curse  in  their 
behalf,  it  was  certainly  only  in  Him  that  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  could  become  the  portion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  so 
Jews  and  Gentiles  receive  the  promise  through  faith  in  Him 
(w.  13,  14).  In  this  line  of  thought  the  painful  and  shame- 
ful death  which  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross,  in  order  that 
sinners  might  not  die  the  death,  is  represented  as  the  curse 

fellowsliip  with  Him,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  baptism  (cf.  §  84),  nor  by  any 
means  the  consequence  of  His  death  ybr  all,  since  only  believers  enter  into  living 
fellowship  with  Christ,  whereas  His  death  has  certainly  taken  place  for  all,  and 
in  itadf  stands  for  the  death  of  all,  whether  or  not  they  appropriate  the  salvation 
which  is  thereby  provided.  The  second  half  of  the  verse  gives  no  support  to  the 
ethical  interpretation,  but  plainly  the  contrary ;  for  the  no  longer  living  to 
omselves  (which  is  identical  with  that  ethical  dying)  is  here  connected  with  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  demand,  and  is  therefore  not  already  in  itself  a  consequence 
of  it.  A  distinction  is  evidently  made  between  that  which  His  mediatorial 
death  has  provided  for  us,  and  that  to  which  it  constrains  us,  for  the  very  judg- 
ment of  the  apostle  regarding  the  greatness  of  that  deed  of  kindness  and  the 
duty  which  grows  out  of  it  for  us  keeps  him  within  the  bounds  of  a  behaviour 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  love  of  Christ,  which  was  shown  in  that  death 
(ct  also  Pfleiderer,  p.  110  [E.  Tr.  1.  109  f.]).  StiU  less  can  it  be  implied  in  ver.  15, 
that  the  dying  of  Christ  has  brought  to  the  light  the  fact  that  all  are  forfeited  to 
death  (Geas,  p.  135  f.),  which  is  simply  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Schenkel,  however,  imports  the  thought  of  the  ethical  appropriation  of  tho 
death  of  Christ  even  into  ver.  21  (p.  247). 
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vhich  was  pronounced  by  the  law  against  its  transgressors 
(ver.  10 ;  ct  Deut  xxviL  26),  and  which  now  rests  npoii 
Him  who  is  hanging  upon  the  cross  (ver.  13;  cf.  DeoL 
xxi  23\*  The  passage,  accordingly,  does  not  assert  that  tlie 
curse  pronounced  by  the  law  must  necessarily  have  been 
carried  out,  even  though  upon  one  who  was  innocent,  bat 
that  it  was  Christ  who,  by  His  suffering  such  a  death  as  the 
curse  of  the  law  decrees  against  its  transgressors,  has  redeemed 
the  latter  from  it  Hence  it  is  as  vain  to  seek  to  extract  a 
theory  as  to  the  reason  urhy  Christ  had  to  die,  in  order  to 
redeem  us  from  death,  from  this  passage  as  from  that  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  they  both  only  state  the  fact,  that 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  suffered  in  behalf  of  sinneis, 
redeemed  them  from  death,  the  specific  punishment  of  siD, 
and  was  in  so  far  vicarious. 

(c)  When  the  freedom  from  the  curse  of  the  law  is 
represented  as  a  redemption  from  it  in  Gal.  iiL  13,  the  death 
of  Christ,  by  means  of  which  this  freedom  was  secured,  or  His 
assumption  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  is  conceived  of  as  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  this  redemption,  and  similarly  it  is  said  in 
1  Cor.  vL  20,  >'iL  23  that  we  have  been  bought  with  an 
actual  redemption-price  (ti/a?)).^     In  i.  30  also  Christ  appears 

*  Ritschl  (11.  p.  24 5  ^  urges,  with  Ho&nann,  that  It  Is  not  said  IwiMUTmfmrH  i^i 
Oiw,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  a  corse  of  God  which  is  spoken  of ;  but  this 
arpiwent  st.inds  or  falls  with  his  erroneous  yiew,  that  the  law  meant  here  is  onlv 
an  orviiuanoe  of  angtls  (§  71,  r,  footnote  2).  Apart  from  that,  the  curse  whicli 
the  law  of  God  decrees,  is  self-eridently  a  curse  of  God  ;  and  it  is  not  our  passage, 
but  only  Hofmann  himself,  that  speaks  of  that  which  men  did  to  Him  as  a 
carrying  out  of  the  curse  of  the  law  which  He  did  not  deserve.  If  Christ  has 
become  a  curee  according  to  the  will  of  God  (note  a),  in  order  to  redeem  us  from 
this  curse,  then  the  passage  says,  only  in  a  form  which  is  conditioned  by  the 
context,  exactly  the  same  as  2  Cor.  v.  21,  that  God  has  treated  the  sinless  One 
as  a  sinner,  in  order  that  He  need  not  ti^at  sinners  as  such.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  here  R.  Schmidt  (p.  SS)  altogether  arbitrarily  substitutes  the  sin  for  the 
«inn<T :  sin  was  condemned  in  the  flesh  of  Christ,  being  done  away  with  in  the 
destruction  of  His  flesh. 

"  According  to  the  context  the  question  here,  it  is  true,  is  as  to  something 
acquired  by  God,  whose  ]>osscs8ion  believers  have  become ;  but  this  also  was 
only  possible  if  they  were  redeemed  from  the  guilt  which  stained  them  and  made 
them  altogether  unfit  to  become  His  possession.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
desist,  with  Ritschl  (ii  p.  253  f.),  from  explaining  this  expression  by  means  of 
Gal.  ill.  13,  for  the  curse  of  the  law  is  also  only  a  concrete  expression  for  the 
guilt  of  its  transgressors.  If,  however,  in  these  passages  it  remains  doubtfnl 
who  has  paid  this  price,  the  active  ViKyifrt*  in  the  passage  in  Galatians  shows 
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as  the  author  of  our  redemption,  the  underlying  thought 
being  that  guilt  holds  man  captive  (in  prison,  as  it  were), 
until  he  is  absolved  from  it  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (of.  Eph. 
i.  7;  CoL  i.  14).  For  if  the  redemption  which  is  found  in 
Christ  is  the  means  whereby  justification  by  grace  was 
Tendered  possible  (Som.  iii.  24),  it  must  be  thought  of  as 
a  redemption  from  the  state  of  guilt,  for  it  is  the  guilt  which 
rests  upon  the  sinner  that  hinders  his  justification.®  Now  it 
is  in  this  passage  that  Paul  states  more  particularly  in  how  far 
this  redemption  from  the  state  of  guilt  rests  in  Christ  In 
ver.  25,  viz.,  it  is  said  that  God  has  openly  set  Him  forth  in 
His  blood  as  a  means  of  propitiation  (tXaanyptor)  through 
faith.  Here  too,  accordingly,  just  as  in  GaL  iii.  13,  His 
death,  and  that,  too,  the  violent  bloody  death,  which  He 
suffered  on  the  cross,  is  thought  of  as  the  redemption-price, 
only  that  it  has  first  acquired  the  efficacy  of  such  a  price  from 
the  circumstance  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  means  of  propitiatioa®     Although  even  here  Paul 

that  Chriflt  is  thought  of  as  tlie  one,  who  has  done  so  by  His  sorrendering 
Himaelf  to  death  (in  which  He  became  a  corse) ;  and  thas  it  is  evident  that  the 
point  in  question  there  is  not  merely  *'  as  to  the  equivalence  of  Christ's  mffering 
of  the  corse  with  that  which  was  remitted  to  the  Jews,"  but  as  to  a  performance 
of  Christ  which  was  foil  of  valoe  in  itself,  and  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
TOdemption-price.  The  Vitty^ml^uf  is  thought  of  in  a  totally  different  manner  in 
GtL  ir.  5,  where,  however,  it  is  not  His  death  that  is  the  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  GkiL  i.  4  amounts  substantially  to  the  same  thing  (although 
without  the  image  of  a  redemption-price) ;  there  it  is  stated  to  be  the  design 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  He  might  deliver  us  (7v«  iliXnvmi  fiftit)  out  of  the 
present  age,  which  is  evil  in  its  character  (67,  a),  and  therefore  exposed  to  the 
judgment  of  Qod.  Nothing  is  said  here  as  to  a  moral  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (Schenkel,  p.  280).  He,  who  has  got  rid  of  his  guilt,  no  longer  belongs  to 
this  age,  and  is  no  longer  exposed  to  its  destruction. 

'  Ritschl  (iL  p.  221)  maintains  erroneously  that,  in  consequence  of  the  usua 
loquemdi  of  the  Old  Testament,  Paul  must  have  taken  itxaXuT^nt  in  the  sense 
of  "setting  free,"  without  any  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  redemption-price,  which 
lies  originally  in  the  word  ;  for  the  only  passage  in  which  itxaXvrfZw  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xxi.  8)  plainly  presupposes  such  a  price.  That  it  is 
also  found  in  him  in  that  wider  sense  proves  nothing,  for  in  such  cases  a 
genitlTe  stands  along  with  it  (Rom.  viii.  23  ;  Eph.  i.  14).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  JtwXirf»f^i§  follows  ^t»m»€vrn  and  »tymwf».it  in  1  Cor.  i.  80,  only  because  both 
these  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  man's  ever  anew  incurring  fresh  guilt, 
and  the  definitive  redemption  from  the  state  of  guilt,  which  Christ  has  secured 
by  means  of  His  death,  takes  place  first  in  the  final  judgment  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  80). 

*  The  explanation  of  ixaffrv^$9  as  referring  to  the  mercy-seat  (Ex.  xxv.  17  if.  ; 
Heh.   ix.  5),  according  to  wliich  Christ  is  rognrded  as  the  bearer  of  God's 
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>:c<es  ro:  seem  to  ictei^d  to  dir^tlj  represent  the  death  of 
Chiisi  as  a  propiiiatoiy  sacrifice "  yet  it  is  self-evident  that 
i.e  kis  fonned  ibe  idea  of  a  means  of  propitiation  after  the 
analcigy  of  the  means  of  prcipidation  which  was  current  in  the 
Old  Testament  culms.  2^ow,  however,  the  point  in  question 
in  the  Old  Testament  insuiution  for  propitiation  is  as  to  an 
airangement  of  grace,  according  to  which  God  has  given  His 
people  the  ll:\>d  of  animals  as  a  means  of  propitiation  (Lev. 


rSc'^is  pn^r  .>e,  9^1  the  sprinkling  of  vbich  vitH  His  blood  in  the  maniier 
appcvi£iie>i  f:*r  ibe  sAcii5ce  of  the  gr^n:  dar  of  atonement  becomes  efficacioiu  for 
tb^  fc:^T«:3«ff  of  :h*  sins  of  the  Chnrch  (Ritschl,  iL  p.  171  ffl),  breaks  dova 
CTK^n  the  circrssias.Y,  that,  as  the  name  of  a  concrete  instrrunent  and  without 
the  article,  ^astt^vm*  cannot  hare  "  the  Talne  of  a  special  idem,"  and  that  in 
;h:s  M-n«e  i:  couli  not  l«  made  operatiTe  throogh  &ith.  In  general,  how- 
cr«r.  the  alluscn  to  that  pardc::lar  legal  custom,  an  aUnsion  which  occurs 
n?whe7>F  «!»e.  a=d  was.  therefore,  certainlr  nn familiar  to  the  readers,  wooM 
Lire  l«r^n  fir  too  Tapiielv  expressed.  especiallT  as  the  designation  of  the  detth 
vf  Chris:  as  mImm^  a  oesigsition  which,  apart  from  the  references  to  the  supper 
y^l  Cor.  X.  16.  xL  ^7},  is  found  onlj  in  t.  9  in  a  connection  which  by  no  means 
makes  it  natural  to  think  that  there  is  a  reference  to  a  sacrifice  (cl  CoL  L  20; 
Eph.  L  7,  ii  1S\  is  Terr  far  from,  neoeasarilr  indicating  His  quality  as  a 
iuurifice,  as  Ritschl  ^16::)  maintains,  but  only  characterizes  His  death  as  a 
violent  one,  although  this  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  His  having  "  bled  to 
death"  \<f.  (,'j.  MatL  xiiiL  30,  35,  iiviL  4,  24,  25;  Acts  v.  28,  xx-  23; 
Hrb.  xiL  4 '. 

*'  E'.>e  he  woi:!!  not  hare  CLo^n  this  worvi,  which  is  not  the  common  word  in 
the  LXX.  for  xhe  prv-j'itiatory  sacrinoes.  From  this,  however,  we  only  see  thit 
Paul  has  no:  worked  out  his  idea  of  the  saving  signiHoance  of  the  death  of  Christ 
Vy  transfrrriaj  to  Christian  circumstances  the  sacriiicial  institute  of  the  CM 
Te^tamrct.  which  is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  that  he  has  in  viev 
if.  footnote  11  \  but  ly  considering  man's  need  of  salvation  in  its  relation  to 
the  dem.ind  of  divine  rijihteousness.  Neither  the  mmmfrUw  of  2  Cor.  v.  21 
Kitikhl.  Jahrh.  1S63.  2,  p.  249\  n^-rihe  w-ui  imMfrUf  of  Rom.  viii.  S  (Hilgenfeld, 
Ztit^/iHjl,  1S71,  2,  p.  166  ,  denotes  the  sacrifice  for  sin.  If  Christ  is 
1  epresented  in  1  Cor.  v.  7  as  our  paschal  lamb,  the  ocrasion  was  furnished  by 
the  cirvumstar.ee  that  He  was  j»ut  to  death  at  the  feast  of  Passover,  but  itdotj 
r.ot  apjn:ar  from  the  context  that  a  s;iving  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
grounded  ujk*:!  this  designation,  and  the  **  fundamental  conception  of  thii 
primitive  Semitic  rer  facrum  *'  (Pileiderer,  p.  93  [E.  Tr.  L  97])  is  naturally  no 
more  regulative  for  Paul  than  that  of  a  covenant  sacrifice  supplied  by  Schenkol 
(p.  244)  in  his  sense.  Nay,  although  Paul  quotes  the  words  used  at  the  instittt- 
tion  of  the  supper  in  1  Cor.  xL  25,  he  has,  nevertheless,  nowhere  independently 
tni ployed  the  idea  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant  contained  in  them,  as  Peter  hiS 
done  (§  49,  c).  The  idea  of  a  new  covenant,  which  is  a  covenant  of  forgiveness, 
appears  in  him  only  in  Kom.  xi.  27  in  an  Old  Testament  quotation  from  Jer. 
xxxi.  33,  34.  Where  he  speaks  indej>endently  of  a  new  covenant,  it  is  tbe 
covenant  of  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iiL  6  :  »«<»»»  #<«^»f«is)  in  contrast  w^ith  the  covenant 
of  tho  law  (ver.  14  :  vxXttk  hafr^r).     So  also  in  Gal.  iv.  24. 
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xvii.  1 1),  in  order  that,  notwithstanding  their  ever  recurring 
sins,  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  their  covenant  fellowship 
with  Him."  God  has,  therefore,  likewise  appointed  the  blood 
which  was  shed  in  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  the  means  of 
propitiation,  which  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and 
therefore  renders  their  redemption  from  the  state  of  guilt 
possible.  This  He  did  in  order  to  show  His  righteousness ; 
and  Paul  himself  explains  this  by  stating  that  He  had  hitherto 
allowed  the  sins  which  were  committed  in  His  forbearance  to 
pass  by  unpunished,  and  therefore  it  might  seem  as  if  He 
had  desisted  from  dealing  with  sinners  in  conformity  with 
their  doing,  and  was  no  more  Sucato^.  Indeed,  it  was  a  matter 
of  fietct  that  the  Jews  misinterpreted  this  avoxv  of  God  as  if 
they  could  make  themselves  sure  of  salvation  notwithstanding 
their  transgression  of  the  law  (Eom.  ii.  4).  Now,  however, 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  His  righteousness  could  be 
shown.  According  to  the  original  rule  of  His  righteousness. 
He  must,  of  course,  have  delivered  over  all  sinners  to  the 
death  which  they  deserved ;  in  that  case  no  salvation  and  no 

^'  Where  Paul  speaks  of  the  destruction  to  which  man  was  forfeited  on 
account  of  his  transgression  of  the  law,  he  never  thinks  of  this  means  of  escape. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  circumstance  that  he  regarded  the 
precepts  relating  to  sacrifices  rather  as  a  demand  of  human  performances  (Riehm, 
Lehrb.  d.  HtbHitrhr,  p.  228),  or  as  a  typical  prophecy  of  a  perfect  atonement, 
bat  simply  in  this,  that  the  sacrifices  were  only  for  sins  of  ignorance,  whereas, 
in  consequence  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  corruption,  and  the  irremediable 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  Paul  plainly  regards  aU  sin  as  sin  which  is 
worthy  of  death  (§  66,  d),  for  which  there  was  no  propitiatory  sacrifice  even  in 
the  old  covenant,  against  which  statement  Rom.  i.  21,  22,  viL  7-11  (cf.  Kitschl, 
iL  p.  243)  can  prove  nothing,  because  in  the  context  of  these  very  passages  the 
capital  nature  of  the  sin  is  asserted  most  distinctly  (L  82,  viii.  2).  Therein  also 
lies  the  impossibility  of  finding  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  in  this,  that  the  souls 
which  were  forfeited  to  the  punitive  justice  of  God  were  atoned  for  by  the  substi- 
tntionary  ofiering  np  of  an  animal  soul,  or  made  free  from  the  liability  to  be 
pnniahed  by  the  vicarious  death  of  the  sacrificial  animal  (cf.  even  Pfleiderer,  p. 
961  [£.  Tr.  i  95f.]);  for  within  the  dispensation  of  the  law  there  was  no 
sacrifice  which  could  make  atonement  for  one  who  was  forfeited  to  death,  and 
deliyer  him  from  the  liability  to  be  punished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  no  less 
seriooB  misonderstanding  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  propitiation  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  subject  we  are  now  considering,  when  R.  Schmidt  (p.  89) 
finds  the  atoning  moment  in  this,  that  in  the  flesh  of  His  Son  God  actually 
]ii€iioimced  the  condemnation  of  sin  itself,  and  abolished  it  as  a  power  which 
objectively  dominates  humanity,  for  nowhere  in  the  biblical  sphere  of  thought 
does  the  extirpation  of  the  principle  of  sin  appear  as  a  means  of  propitiation  for 
iin  that  has  been  committed. 
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righteousness  would  be  worked  out  Now,  however,  God 
willed  to  show  His  righteousness  in  the  present  time  of  salva- 
tion (iv  T^  vvv  Kaip^)  in  such  a  manner  that  He  might  be  at 
once  righteous  and  yet  able  to  justify  the  believer  (iiL  26). 
Accordingly,  in  the  blood  of  Christ  He  set  forth  to  the  world 
a  means  of  propitiation  through  faith,^^  Wherefore  it  pleased 
Him  to  appoint  this  means  of  propitiation, — our  passage  no 
more  reflects  upon  this  question  than  the  Old  Testament 
reflects  upon  the  question,  wherefore  God  appointed  the  blood 
of  animals  to  be  the  means  of  propitiation.  Yet  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  in  v.  19,  Paul  represents  the  death  of  Christy 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means  for  securing  the  justification  of  the 
sinner,  as  an  act  of  obedience,  and  also  points  to  the  value  of 
the  self-surrender  of  Christ  to  death  by  the  idea  of  a  redemp- 
tion-price, which  he  combines  with  the  idea  of  the  means  of 
propitiation,  an  idea  which  is  originally  of  a  totally  different 
kind,  and  not  so  explained  in  the  law  (iiL  24  £). 

(d)  The  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  with  respect  to 
the  world  is  ultimately  summed  up,  for  Paul,  in  the  idea  of 
reconciliation.  So  long  as  the  wrath  of  God  rests  upon  man, 
man  is,  as  it  were,  at  enmity  with  Him,  His  ix^po^  (Rom.  v.  lOj, 
because  continually  threatened  with  His  punitive  judgment ^^ 

^*  There  is  not  only  no  reason  to  explain  the  term  itKmta^vm  here,  with  Ritschl 
(ii.  p.  117),  80  as  to  make  it  mean  the  consistent  behaviour  of  God  with  a  view 
to  the  salvation  of  believers,  but  this  explanation  is  even  excluded,  partly  by  its 
being  contrasted  with  the  previous  vrd^^tg  of  sins,  which  cannot  be  set  over 
against  their  forgiveness  (p.  216  f.),  but  only  over  against  their  punishment  or 
cancelling  by  a  means  of  propitiation,  partly  by  the  express  distinction  between 
the  }Umt0f  and  hxmsiivf  which  is  done  away  with  by  that  misinterpretation  of 
the  itxaia^vfti.  On  the  other  hand,  Ritschl  is  perfectly  right  in  refusing  to 
it  here  the  meaning  of  punitive  righteousness.  For  the  appointment  of  a  means 
of  propitiation  is  the  very  opposite  of  an  execution  of  the  punishment ;  and  as 
in  the  Old  Testament  institution  for  propitiation  an  execution  of  the  punishment 
deserved  by  the  sinner  in  the  person  of  the  sacrificial  animal  was  never  thought 
of,  so  neither  hero  are  we  to  conceive  that  God  has  shown  His  righteousness  by 
executing  the  punishment  demanded  by  the  law  in  the  person  of  Christ  He 
evinced  His  righteousness,  however,  by  the  setting  forth  of  the  means  of  pro* 
]utiation,  inasmuch  as  He  showed  that  sin  could  no  longer  remain  unpunished, 
unless  it  was  done  away  with  by  a  means  of  projntiatiou  appointed  by  Himself. 
Schenkel  (p.  226)  thinks  that  God  "exercises  grace  in  the  spirit  of  true 
righteousness  (?),"  and  so  returns  substantially  to  the  view  of  Ritschl,  notwith- 
standing his  correct  translation  of  Ixmrrnfttv  (p.  265  f. ) 

"  Accordingly,  this  enmity  is  not  the  hostile  disposition  of  man  totrards  God 
(Baur,  p.  157).     According  to  Rom.  viii  7  the  f^ifwum  rnt  rmp»it  ^x^f  1 1  eu'f ; 
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But  since  this  enmity  of  God  is  only  directed  against  man 
as  a  sinner,  it  naturally  does  not  exclude  grace,  which 
seeks  to  remove  the  cause  of  this  enmity,  and  thereby  to 
render  reconciliation  possible.  This,  however,  God  has 
done  by  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  in  Christ  (2  Cor. 
V.  19  ;  cf.  ver.  18,  from  which  it  follows  that  iv  Xpiar^  =  Sui 
XpuTTov  in  the  sense  of  §  75,  d) ;  nay,  the  initiative  must 
have  proceeded  from  Him,  since  men  could  not  of  themselves 
have  done  away  with  the  guilt  of  sin,  which  made  them 
enemies  of  God.  In  this  matter  men  are  purely  passive,  they 
are  reconciled  to  God  (2  Cor.  v.  20 :  KaToXXd^re  t^J  ©e^), 
they  receive  the  reconciliation  (Eom.  v.  11)  which  the  Gospel 
proclaims  (2  Cor.  v.  19  :  o  X0709  t^9  KaraXKay^ ;  c£  ver.  18  : 
fj  SutKovia  T^9  KaTaXKarYrj<:),  and  that,  too,  through  the  death 
of  His  Son  (Eom.  v.  10  ;  cf.  CoL  i  21,  22 ;  Eph.  ii  16).^* 
Above  all,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  principal 
passage  which  treats  of  reconciliation,  the  saving  value  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  not  limited  to  the  Church,  as  Bitschl 
(p.  215,  230)  maintains,  but  is  expressly  extended  to  the 
world  as  such.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or 
rather  in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Christ  which  was 

bat,  since  ^fini/tm  denotes  the  object  that  is  striyen  after,  1x^f»  is  here,  as  an 
absir,  pro  concr.,  the  sum-total  of  what  is  hostile  to  God  as  contrasted  with  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  Him  (§  68,  b),  and  not  a  hostile  disiK)sition  towards  God. 
Such  a  passage  as  Col.  L  21,  where  rn  ismftif  expressly  stands  along  with  i;c/f«/, 
can  naturally  prove  nothing  against  this  assertion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Bitschl 
(iL  p.  228  f.)  has  in  vain  disputed  the  force  of  the  evidence  given  by  Rom.  xL  28 
for  the  objective  meaning  of  tx^f» ;  for  there  the  two  halves  of  the  verse  are 
really  quite  parallel,  since  the  Jews  are,  in  conformity  with  his  gospel  (which 
proclaims  their  temporary  exclusion  from  salvation),  the  object  of  the  enmity  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles  (who  would  otherwise  not  have  attained  to 
salvation),  just  as,  in  conformity  with  their  election  (which  guarantees  salvation 
to  them),  they  remain  the  object  of  His  love  for  the  fathers'  sake  (to  whom  God 
would,  otherwise,  not  have  kept  the  promise  that  was  given  to  their  seed). 

^  From  this  it  is  already  evident  that  the  reconciliation  cannot  consist  in  this, 
that  man  gives  up  his  hostile  disposition  towards  God  (Baur,  p.  157  ;  Ritschl, 
iL  p.  227),  not  even  on  the  one  side  (Reuss,  ii.  p.  176  [£.  Tr.  il  160]).  The 
reconciliation  is  not  something  mutual,  as  if  man  gives  up  his  enmity  and  God 
consequently  gives  up  His  i^n  (Biedermann,  p.  245) ;  by  not  reckoning  unto 
them  their  trespasses  (2  Cor.  v.  19),  God  gives  up  His  enmity  to  men,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  forced  upon  Him  by  the  sin  which  rouses  His  wrath  ;  it  is  He  alone 
that  dunges  His  hostile  disposition  into  a  gracious  one,  after  He  has  treated  the 
sinless  One  as  a  sinner  in  behalf  of  sinners  (ver.  21),  which  Schenkel  (p.  267),  not- 
withstanding His  recognition  of  the  objectivity  of  the  ix^f*  and  the  M»r»kXmyn, 
yet  knows  how  to  twist  round  again  into  an  *'  eminent  proof  of  divine  grace." 
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shown  therein,  and  which  has,  therefore,  a  significance  with 
respect  to  the  world  similar  to  that  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  God 
has  assumed  a  different  attitude  to  it,  inasmuch  as  now  oo 
one  is  any  longer  forfeited  to  death  on  account  of  his  sid, 
since  the  death  of  Christ  stands  for  the  death  of  all  (2  Cor. 
Y.  15  ;  cf.  note  b),  save  only  those  who  reject  the  message 
regarding  the  reconciliation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  only 
those  accordingly  receive  the  KaraXKarfj  (Bom.  v.  11),  who  in 
faith  in  that  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  comply  with 
the  summons  of  the  glad  tidings,  for  it  is  to  faith  that  Grod 
has  attached  the  significance  of  His  death  as  a  means  of 
propitiation  (iiL  25).  They  have  now  peace  with  God  (v.  1), 
seeing  that  they  are  no  longer  the  objects  of  His  enmity,  bat 
are  reconciled  to  Him,  and  therefore  know  themselves  to  be 
saved  from  His  wrath  (vv.  9,  10 ;  c£  the  excellent  exposition 
of  Pfleiderer,  p.  99  [E.  Tr.  L  97  f.]).  God  can  no  longer 
condemn  them  before  the  judgment,  because  Christ  who  died 
for  them,  and  who  is  exalted  by  the  resurrection  to  His  right 
hand,  intercedes  for  them,  by  continually  asserting  before  God 
and  in  their  behalf  the  propitiation  which  was  rendered  by 
His  death  (viii.  34).  Now  the  antithesis  of  condenmation  is 
justification.  If  the  former  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  latter  is  rendered  possible  by  it  (v.  9 : 
hiKaLcoOevre^  iv  tw  aiyjiTi  avTov) ;  the  righteousness,  whicli 
could  not  be  provided  by  the  law,  is  provided  by  the  death  of 
Christ  (Gal.  ii.  21).  Not,  however,  directly;  for,  according  to 
liom.  V.  16,  18,  the  gift  which  Christ  has  made  us  with  the 
demonstration  of  favour  furnished  in  His  death  (ver.  15),  is 
not  directly  salvation-bringing,  but  first  becomes  so  through 
God's  justifying  judgment  {BiKaiayfia),  which  determines  to 
whom  righteousness  is  to  be  imputed  on  the  ground  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  But  SiKoioavvrj  is  already  rendered  possible, 
and  therefore  objectively  worked  out  in  the  death  of  Christ; 
and  accordingly  that  death  is  the  starting-point  of  the  salvation 
which  is  given  in  Christianity  (note  a). 

§  81.  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Tlie  annihilation,  in  principle,  of  the  power  of  sin  is  not 
traced  back  by  Paul  to  the  death  of  Christ,  but  to  His  sinless 
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life,  (b)  No  doubt  the  new  life  of  Christians,  a  life  which  is 
devoted  to  Christ  alone^  is  also  a  consequence  of  His  death 
and  resurrection,  not,  however,  in  the  dogmatic  sense  of  a 
saving  effect,  but  in  the  practical  hortatory  sense  of  a  demand 
which  is  grounded  upon  these*  (c)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  exclusive  means  of  the  working  out  of 
salvation,  (d)  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  only  the  proof 
of  His  Messiahship,  and,  in  particular,  of  that  saving  sig- 
nificance of  His  death  which  has  made  Him  the  Mediator  of 
salvation. 

(a)  Baur  has  recently  sought  the  saving  significance  of  the 
death  of  Christ  also  in  this,  that  in  it  the  adp^  was  destroyed, 
and  therewith  the  right  and  sovereignty  of  sin,  which  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  it,  were  extinguished  (p.  161).  This 
view  has  been  first  carried  out  consequently  by  Holsten 
(p.  440  flf.)  and  Pfleiderer  (p.  117  [K  Tr.  i.  116]),  seeing 
that  they  conceive  of  the  adp^  in  itself,  and  therefore  also  in 
Christ,  as  the  principle  of  sin  (of,  on  the  other  hand,  §  68,  78).^ 
The  main  support  of  this  view  is  Eom.  viii.  3,  a  passage  which 
certainly  speaks  of  an  annihilation,  in  principle,  of  the  power 
of  sin ;  for  when  this  annihilation  is  represented  here  as  a 
condemning  of  sin  (KariKpivep  rrjv  afiapTiav),  the  expression  is 
chosen  with  an  allusion  to  the  Kard/cpifia  in  ver.  1.  Sin, 
which  always  drew  a  KaroKpifia  upon  men  by  the  dominion 
which  it  had  over  them,  has  now  received  a  Kardxpi/ia  itself, 
by  being  robbed  of  its  power  and  dominion.  The  expression 
was  so  much  the  more  suitable,  as  it  could  not  be  said  of  God 
that  He  has  conquered  sin ;  He  has  only  condemned  it  to  be 

^  After  he  has  reduced  the  apostle^s  conception  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  to  a  mere  concession  to  the  legal  standpoint  (p.  105  f.  [E.  Tr. 
L  104  £]),  it  is  in  this  that  Pfleiderer  finds  his  real  view  regarding  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  death.  So  also  Biedermann,  who  makes  the  apostle's  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice  a  merely  secondary  matter  (p.  244).  R.  Schmidt 
has  first  attempted,  with  great  ingenuity,  to  carry  this  out  as  the  only  view 
(cf.  §  SO,  footnotes  4,  6,  11),  although  he  controverts  its  anthropological  and 
christological  presuppositions  (which  even  Biedermann  does  not  recognise),  and 
thereby  makes  it  altogether  incomprehensible.  That  it  is  incomprehensible  even 
when  carried  out  most  consequently,  Wendt  (p.  185  ff.)  has  conclusively  shown. 
In  reality,  Pfleiderer  (p.  115-118  [E.  Tr.  i.  114  f.])  also  acknowledges  this; 
only  he  seeks  the  solution  of  its  difficulties  in  the  psychological  genesis  of  this 
idea,  which  he  regards  as  the  dogmatic  formalization  and  extemalization  of  a 
fact  of  religious  experience  (viz.  the  dying  with  Christ)  which  is  of  psychological 
OTigin  (p.  118  [E.  Tr.  L  112]). 
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conquei'ed  by  Christ  This  conquest,  however,  is  not  at  all 
traced  back  in  our  passage  to  the  death  of  Christy  but  to  the 
sending  of  the  Son  ip  ofLocdfuiTi  aapKo^  dftapria^ ;  for  that  it 
is  His  death  alone  that  emphasis  is  usually  laid  upon,  when  the 
point  in  question  is  as  to  the  removal  of  the  ffuilt  of  sin,  does 
not  prove  that  it  must  be  thought  of  here  also,  where  what  is 
spoken  of  is  the  removal  of  its  power?  That  the  point  in 
question  now  is  as  to  a  removal  of  this  dominion  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  frdp^  as  such — for  this  assertion  an  appeal 
is  made  to  the  iv  r$  aapxi.  But  in  a  connection,  where  the 
participation  of  Christ  in  the  human  adp^  has  been  explicitly 
and  purposely  set  forth,  that  which  is  said  regarding  the  con- 
demnation of  sin  iv  r§  crapKi  in  consequence  of  His  having 
been  sent  can  refer  only  to  His  adp^.  For,  inasmuch  as 
Christ  had  appeared  in  the  same  flesh,  which  had  hitherto 
made  it  impossible  to  the  law  to  work  its  fulfilment,  seeing 
tliat  it  was,  empirically,  everywhere  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
He  could  fight  out  the  battle  with  sin  h  r^  actpxi,  %.e^  upon 
the  domain  which  had  up  to  this  time  belonged  to  it  alone; 
and  inasmuch  as  sin  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  masteiy 
of  His  <rdp^,  it  was  overcome  and  therefore  condemned  to 
powerlessness.  Of  course  the  dominion  of  sin  was  thereby 
broken  only  at  one  point  within  the  human  race;  it  was 
broken,  however,  at  the  decisive  point,  in  the  earthly  (fleshly) 
life  of  the  Mediator  of  salvation.'  Tliat  this  took  place  in  the 
death  of  Jesus,  E.  Schmidt  (p.  56)  and  Pfleiderer  (p.  114  f. 
[K  Tr.  i.  113  f.])  think  they  can  prove  also  by  means  of 

'  The  only  argument  adduced  by  Pfleiderer  (p.  116  f.  [E.  Tr.  t  115 1])  in 
fiupi)ort  of  this  view  is,  that  xmrU^ftf  denotes  an  individual  judicial  act,  which 
he  then,  without  more  ado,  takes  to  bo  a  '* judicial  execution"  or  capital 
punishment.     But  does  %mrm*ftfM  ever  denote  *'  to  execute  "  f    And  can  that 
which  God  did,  when  He  sent  His  Sou,  of  whom  He  knew  that  He  would  cod* 
quer  sin,  not  be  re]ireseuted  as  an  individual  act,  in  which  He  condemned  nn 
to  be  overcome  ?    This  is  far  from  being  "  dragged  in  in  an  altogether  arbitraiT 
manner ; "  for,  according  to  the  context,  that  which  was  impossible  to  the  l>v 
was  just  the  conquest  of  sin.      That,  according  to  our  explanation  of  the 
passage,  the  ^mfi  in  S»  rn  ra^»/  is  not  taken  in  another  sense  than  in  2m  ^^ 
r«^»«f  and  r«^»«f  «/u«/r/«f,  is  shown  in  the  text     That  what  is  spoken  of  ^ 
this  passage,  however,  is  not  *'  the  judgment  of  God  against  sin  which  ir^ 
due  to  us  according  to  the  law,"  and  which  Christ  bore  (Kiibel,  p.  278),  oug^^ 
now-a-days  to  be  generally  acknowledged. 

'  This,  of  course,  we  must  not  take,  as  if  the  new  life  of  believers  (a  li** 
which  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin)  were  conceived  of  as  a  fcllowsbil'^ 
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Bom.  vi  10,  because  what  is  spoken  of  there  is  His  dying  to 
sin,  which  must  be  taken  as  analogous  with  ours.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  even  they  are  not  able  to  bring  out  a  full 
analogy,  since  in  Christ's  case  there  was  required  the  death 
of  the  body,  which  is  not  at  all  the  case  with  us,  neither 
Schmidt  nor  Pfleiderer  assumes  a  real  connection  of  Jesus 
with  sin ;  for,  according  to  the  former,  the  adp^  of  Christ  was 
only  ideally  made  a  aap^  dfiapria^;  and,  according  to  the 
latter,  Christ,  notwithstanding  His  sinful  crdp^,  did  not  know 
sin.  Accordingly,  the  real  connection  with  sin,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  the  case  of  Christ  by  His  death,  can  only  have  been 
that  of  suffering,  inasmuch  as  even  over  Him,  who  had  no  sin, 
sin  ruled  in  death  (v.  21),  when  He  took  it  upon  Himself  in 
the  stead  of  sinners.  Lastly,  the  explanation  of  aireOavev  in 
2  Cor.  v.  15,  as  referring  to  a  dying,  which  is  analogous  with 
our  dying  to  sin  (R  Schmidt,  p.  55),  presupposes  the  misinter- 
pretation of  this  passage  which  is  refuted  in  §  80,  footnote  5. 
(&)  It  might  rather  seem  from  two  other  passages,  as  if  the 
death  of  Christ  were  directly  connected  with  the  new  life  of 
believers.  When,  however,  it  is  stated  in  2  Cor.  v.  15  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  who  died  for  us 
in  order  that  we  might  not  die  (§  80,  h),  that  we  should 
henceforth  no  longer  live  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  Him  who 
died  for  us,  the  connection  with  ver.  14  (17  dr/dirt)  rov  Xpiarov 
auuixiei  fifJMsi)  already  shows  that  the  intermediate  thought  is 
the  thankfulness,  to  which  this  evidence  of  the  love  of  Christ 
obliges  us,  and  therefore  that  the  point  in  question  here  is 
not  as  to  a  necessary  consequence  of  His  death,  but  as  to  a 

with  this  typical  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  a  view  which  Schmidt  rightly  rejects  as 
inTolyiiig  a  contradiction  with  other  clear  statements  of  the  apostle  (p.  51), 
since  it  is  by  participating  in  the  Spirit  of  the  exalted  Christ  that  believers  first 
share  in  that  yictory  of  His  over  sin.  But,  on  that  account,  to  find  here  with 
Gess  (p.  188),  that  "sin  was  condemned  in  the  flesh,  because,  through  the 
dying  of  Christ,  there  was  brought  about  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,"  drags 
in  altogether  foreign  thoughts.  Nor  can  that  victory  over  sin  be  yet  called 
mediatorial  in  the  literal  sense ;  and,  accordingly,  as  Schmidt  uiges  so  sharply 
with  perfect  justice,  it  is  not  the  whole  earthly  (sinless)  life  of  Christ,  or  His 
cfterffeiifia  acUvOt  but  only  His  death,  that  is  conceived  of  by  Paul  as  the  ground 
of  salTstion  (p.  90).  For  even  although  this,  as  contrasted  with  the  wmfmtrrtt/ui 
of  Adam,  were  regarded  as  the  hMm/M^  (Rom.  v.  18),  His  obedience  unto  death 
(mmum^  :  ver.  19)  is,  nevertheless,  not  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  obedi- 
ence of  Hii  whole  life,  but  only  as  the  obedient  carrying  out  of  the  arrangement 
appointed  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  men  (cf.  §  80,  a). 

VOU  L  2  K 
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demand  which  results  from  it  for  us  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  Ill 
[K  Tr.  L  110],  who  only,  in  an  unjustifiable  manner,  already 
mixes  up  with  this  thought  that  of  fellowship  with  the  death 
of  Christ).  When,  further.  He,  unto  whom  we  are  hencefoith 
to  live,  is  represented  not  only  as  the  one  who  died  for  us, 
but  also  as  the  one  who  rose  again,  this  was  required  in  order 
to  set  forth  that  He  has  become  alive  again  by  means  of  the 
resurrection ;  for  it  is  only  as  a  living  one  that  we  could  senre 
Him  and  belong  to  Him  (Bom.  viL  4).  This  appears  still  more 
plainly  in  xiv.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  died  and  became 
alive  (read :  e^riaev)  in  order  that  He  might  be  Lord  (jcvpi^vaif) 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,  which,  according  to  ver.  8,  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  they  belong  to  Him,  are  serviceable  to 
Him  in  their  living  and  dying.  Here  the  purely  formal  cor- 
respondence between  death  and  resurrection  on  the  one  hand, 
as  well  as  that  between  the  dead  and  the  living  on  the  other, 
shows  that  the  point  in  question  is  not  as  to  a  dogmatic  state- 
ment regarding  the  significance  of  the  death  or  the  resurrection, 
but  that  it  is  merely  intended  to  point  out  that  the  Christy 
who  has  entered  into  His  Kvptortj^  (§  76,  a)  by  means  of  His 
death  and  resurrection,  can  now  claim  the  adherence  and 
service  of  Christians.  Although  this  life  which  is  devoted  to 
Christ  is  the  antithesis  of  the  former  life  which  was  dominated 
by  sin,  yet  it  is  only  represented  as  a  demand  which  follows 
from  the  death  and  resurrection,  not  as  a  saving  effect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (cf.  Col.  122;  Eph.  v.  26  ;  Acts  xx.  28).  So 
we  have  already  found  it  in  Peter  (§  49,  d). 

(c)  The  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  is  described  in 
§  80  is,  accordingly,  its  only  one ;  but  this  effect  is  also  owing 
to  it  alone.  It  is  only  the  death  of  Christ  that  brings  about 
the  redemption  of  man  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  therefore 
forms  the  basis  of  His  work  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation.  It 
is  altogether  erroneous  to  co-ordinate  the  resurrection  with  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  second  fundamental  saving  fact  (cf.  e.g. 
Eeuss,  ii  p.  82  [E.  Tr.  ii  73]);  His  resurrection  has  not, 
like  His  death,  a  significance  as  being  the  means  of  procuring 
salvation,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a  work  of  Christ,  but  a 
work  of  God,  which  He  has  wrought  upon  Christ  (§  77,  b,  c), 
and  in  which  a  subjective  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Mediator  of  salvation  in  the  divine  saving  purpose  is  by  no 
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J  necessary  or  even  conceivable,  as  in  the  case  of  His 
idering  Himself  to  death  (§  80,  a).  One  cannot  even 
lat  a  salvation-grounding  value  belongs  to  the  resurrec- 
inasmuch  as  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  death 
irist  (cf.  E.  Schmidt,  p.  90;  Gess,  p.  186  flf.;  Kubel, 
5  £).  This  view  is  commonly  supported  by  means  of 
vL,  where  Paul  developes  the  doctrine  of  the  fellowship 
lievers  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  But 
s  doctrine  the  point  in  question  is  not  as  to  an  objective 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  the  grounding  of 
ion,  but  as  to  a  consequence  of  baptism  and  a  resulting 
3tive  relation  of  the  believer  to  the  death  and  resurrection 
rist,  as  Eitschl  (ii  p.  224)  and  Pfleiderer  (p.  122  [E.Tr. 
L])  both  acknowledge.  The  passage  does  not  speak  of 
eath  of  Christ,  but  of  a  ofiocayfia  rov  Oavdrov  avrov 
5),  i,e,  a  (subjective)  occurrence  which  is  similar  to  the 
of  Christ,  although  it  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
;  (spiritual)  fellowship  with  the  dead  and  risen  Christ 
i  is  grounded  in  baptism  (cf.  §  84).  This,  however, 
;s  also  to  the  resurrection,  which  must  naturally  be  men- 
1  in  this  connection,  because  it  is  only  with  the  dead  and 
Christ  that  one  can  stand  in  living  (spiritual)  fellowship, 
neither  does  it  come  imder  consideration  here  according 
objective  significance,  since  the  point  in  question  is  only 
a  ofjLouofjLa  T179  dvaarcurea)^  of  Christ ;  and,  in  general, 
is  spoken  of  is  not  the  grounding  of  salvation,  but  the 
quence  for  the  subjective  life  of  the  individual  of  the 
ipriated  salvation.  A  significance  of  the  resurrection  as 
und  of  salvation  could  be  spoken  of,  only  in  so  far  as  it 
J  presupposition  of  our  resurrection.  But  this  significance 
refers,  not  to  the  procuring,  but  to  the  completion  of 
bion,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  doctrine 
pe.  Even  in  that  doctrine,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
rection  of  believers  is  not  the  immediate  efiTect  of  the 
rection  of  Christ  in  the  same  sense  as  the  providing  of 
tenement,  which  renders  redemption  and  reconciliation 
ble,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  vicarious  death  of 
t  (cf.  §  97). 

I  Notwithstanding  that  the  resurrection  by  no  means 
s  on  the  same  footing  with  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
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\v*ork  of  procuring  salvatioii,  it  is  nevertheless,  according  to 
1  Cor.  XV.  3  f.,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  evangelical 
tradition.  In  the  elementary  preaching  of  Paul  as  an  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  it  was  already  mentioned  as  that  which  should 
lead  them  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Acts  xviL  31 ; 
c£  §  61,  a),  and,  according  to  1  Cor.  zv.  11,  the  faith  of 
Christians  rests  upon  the  proclamation  of  His  resurrection;  for 
by  means  of  the  resurrection  He  is  exalted  to  EUs  Messianic 
sovereignty  at  Grod's  right  hand  (Kom.  viiL  34,  L  4),^  in  con- 
sequence of  which  sovereignty  He  has  first  become  for  the 
Christians  the  Mediator  of  salvation  (§  76,  a).  This  function 
of  His  as  the  Mediator  of  the  Messianic  salvation  is  grounded, 
however,  solely  upon  His  death.  For  Paul,  accordingly,  the 
specific  significance  of  the  resurrection  must  be  this,  that  it 
proves  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
who  must  have  remained  in  death,  if  he  was  forfeited  to  it  on 
account  of  his  own  sin,  but  the  vicarious  death  of  the  sinless 
Mediator  of  salvation  who  is  exalted  to  Messianic  sovereignty, 
and  which  is  therefore  the  ground  of  our  redemption  and 
reconciliation.  If  Christ  has  not  risen,  our  fEiith  is  vain,  we 
are  yet  in  our  sins  (1  Cor.  xv.  17) ;  if  that  were  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  assume  that  His  death  was  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  of  the  Bedeemer,  by  means  of 
which  the  guilt  of  our  sin  is  taken  away  from  us.  Here  also, 
accordingly,  we  see  that  it  was  from  the  certainty  of  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  to  Messianic  sovereignty,  an  exaltation 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  resurrection,  that  Paul  has 
attained  to  faith  in  the  saving  significance  of  His  death,  and 
not  conversely  (c£  §  80,  a).  Accordingly,  the  assurance  that 
God  cannot  condemn  us  is  owing,  primarily,  it  is  true,  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  but  still  more  to  His  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand  (Bom.  viiL  34),  inasmuch  as  these 
first  prove  that  His  death  was  the  death  of  the  Mediator  of 
salvation,  who  has  redeemed  us  from  condenmation  (§  80,(Q. 
Hence  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  bids  us,  not  first  of 
all  seek  to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  but  believe  that 

*  According  to  §  77,  b,  this  passage  does  not,  indeed,  say  that  He  was  prov«<i 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection ;  but  seeing  that  since  it  He  is  installed 
into  the  full  position  of  Son,  He  can  now^  be  perceived  by  all  to  be  the  Masflio^ 
Son  of  God.  / 
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God  has  raised  Him  up,  and  therefore  made  Him  Lord  and 

the  Mediator  of  salvation  (x.  7,  9).     It  is  in  iv.  25  that  the 

apostle  gives  the  clearest  expression  to  this  relation  of  the 

death  and  the  resurrection,  according  to  which  the  former  is 

the   means  of  procuring  salvation,  the  latter  the  means  of 

appropriating  it     Christ  was  delivered  up  (to  death)  for  our 

trespasses,  and  was  raised  for  our  justification.     The  objective 

atonement  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 

hut  the  appropriation  of  it  in  justification  is  only  possible,  if 

we  believe  in  this  saving  significance  of  His  death,  and  we 

can  attain  to  faith  in  that,  only  if  it  is  sealed  by  means  of  the 

resurrection  (cf.  PhiL  iii  10)*     This  consideration  of  itself 

leads  us  over  to  the  doctrine  of  justification, 

§  82.  Justification  hy  FaiiK 

Ct  lipsiiis,  die  paulinUche  Beehtfertigungskhre^  Leipzig,  1853. 

The  new  righteousness  which  the  Gospel  proclaims  is  a 
gift  of  God,  who  justifies  man  by  grace,  by  not  imputing  to 
him  his  sins  on  the  ground  of  the  redemption  wrought  out 
by  Christ.  (6)  As  the  condition,  however,  under  which  alone 
He  can  justify  the  sinner,  God  demands  faith,  inasmuch  as 
He  counts  this  as  righteousness,  as  is  already  typically  pre- 
signified  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  (c)  The  faith,  which  is 
the  condition  of  justification,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  all  the 
works  demanded  by  the  law ;  it  is  no  human  performance, 
but  rather  the  renunciation  of  all  our  own  doing,  absolute 
reliance  upon  God  who  justifies,  or  upon  Christ  as  the 
Mediator  of  salvation,     (d)  Faith,  however,  as  the  specific 

'  Every  attempt  to  make  justification  directly  dependent  npon  the  resurrection 
(as  disttngoished  from  the  death,  upon  which  it  is  expressly  based  in  t.  9}  leads 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  that  doctrine,  according  to  which  it  is  based,  in  an 
altogether  un-Pauline  manner,  somehow  or  other  upon  the  principle  of  a  new 
life,  a  principle  which  is  given  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  is  made  to  refer 
to  men's  entrance  into  a  new  condition  of  life,  which  is  no  longer  conditioned 
by  the  flesh.  Gess  (pp.  189,  192)  draws  this  consequence  in  the  most  naive 
manner,  while  R.  Schmidt  (p.  75)  seeks  in  vain  to  avoid  it.  Compare,  on  the 
other  hand,  Pfleiderer  (p.  120  [E.  Tr.  I  119])  and  Ritschl  (ii.  p.  159),  who  in 
particular  shows  how  foigiveness  of  sins  and  justification,  which  are  explicitly 
identified  in  iv.  6-8,  cannot  possibly  be  really  distinguished  here.  Sdienkel 
(p.  269),  however,  simply  asserts  that  it  is  senseless  to  translate  ^tumimets  with 
"justification"! 
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mark  of  the  Christian,  is  also  often  the  confident  convictioii 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  regards  what  it  proclaims  with 
reference  to  salvation. 

(a)  Since  man  could  not  attain  to  the  righteousness,  upcm 
lirhich  his  salvation  wholly  depends,  by  means  of  the  way 
that  had  hitherto  been  pointed  out  (§  66),  if  the  grace  of 
Grod  was  to  redeem  humanity  it  had   to    appoint   a  new 
arrangement,  according  to  which  righteousness    is   attained 
(Bom.   ix.    31 :    vofus   Bitcauxrvvffi) ;   only    then    could  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  be  a  huiKovla  hucaioawfi^^  whereas 
that  of  Moses   had   been   a   Buucopia  Karascpiae^^:,  or  had 
become  so  in  consequence  of  sin  (2  Cor.  iii  9).     If,  now,  the 
way  upon  which  righteousness  was  previously  to  be  attained 
was  that  of  earning  it  by  our  own  doing,  there  was  only 
one  other  way,  righteousness   must   be  given  freely  (Bom. 
iii  24 :  Smpedv),  and  received  as  a  gift  (v.  17 :  i}  Stopek  t^ 
iixeuoavtnjsi).      That   being   the   case,  it   was    no    longer  a 
righteousness  of  our  own,  and  which  we  had  earned  ourselves, 
but  a  righteousness  which  is  God*s,  because  He  alone  bestows 
it  (SiKcuoavvrj  Geov,  x.  3) ;  and  such  a  righteousness  is  now 
proclaimed  in  the  Gospel  (i  17)  as  being  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  death  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  21).    If  the  righteous- 
ness which  was  earned  by  ourselves  was  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  law,  which  makes  known  to  men  the  will  of 
Grod,  which  they  had  to  fulfil  in  order  to  become  righteous 
(Bom.  X.   5),  the  righteousness  of  God  is  manifested  apart 
from  the  law  (iii  21),  imless  we  should  call  the  new  rule, 
according   to   which   righteousness   is   now  attained   in   con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God,  a  vofio^  SiKaioavvfj^  (ix.  31).^ 

*  In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true,  righteousness  is  always  brought  about  by 
^eans  of  God ;  for  even  the  righteousness  which  is  acquired  by  means  of  the 
law  first  obtains  its  salvation-bringing  significance  for  men  when  God  acknow- 
ledges it,  and  declares  that  men  are  righteous,  or  justifies  them  on  the  ground 
of  it  (§  65,  c).  If,  accordingly,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  hzmaZv  (1  Cor. 
vi.  11  ;  Rom.  viii  30,  83)  or  the  3«*«iWif  (Rom.  i?.  25,  v.  18)  is  found  only 
in  the  case  of  Christians,  the  reason  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  do 
self-acquired  righteousness.  If  there  were  such  a  righteousness,  one  could  be 
justified  even  without  Christ ;  justification  would  be  a  simple  act  of  divine 
righteousness.  The  gift  of  righteousness,  accordingly,  does  not  consist  in  this 
that  God  justifies  at  all,  but  that  He  justifies  by  grace  (Rom.  iii.  24  :  h*auwfttf*t 
Itptav  rf  avT0u  x^t*'''*) »  ^^^  grace  forms  an  absolute  antithesis  to  all  huiuan 
doing  and  desert  (Rom.  xi.  6,  iv.  4,  for  which  see  §  75,  6). 
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Now,  since  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law  of  itself  puts  man  into 
the  condition  in  which  God  must  justify  him  in  conformity 
with  His  righteousness,  while  the  righteousness  that  is  pre- 
sented excludes  every  doing  of  man,  the  new  rule,  according 
to  which  righteousness  is  attained,  can  consist  only  in  this, 
that  God  justifies,  not  the  doer  of  the  law,  who  would  he 
already  righteous  in  himself,  but  the  godless,  who  is  never- 
theless not  righteous  in  reality  (Sixaiol  top  aaefifj,  iv.   5). 
That,  therefore,  which  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  mark  of  an  unrighteous  judge,  viz.,  that  he 
justifies   the    ungodly  (Isa.  v.  23;    Prov.  xvii  15;   cf.  Ex. 
xxui  7),  God  does,  not,  however,  out  of  partiality,  but  out  of 
grace  (iil  24).     Now,  since  it  is  in  consequence  of  sin  that 
man  becomes  unrighteous,  God  can  justify  him  who  is  not 
righteous  in  himself  only  by  not  reckoning  unto  him  his  sin 
(2  Cor.  V.  19 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xiiL  5  :  [17  arydfirfji]  oif  Xoyi^era^  to 
icoKov),  or  by  forgiving  him  his  sin  (Bora.  iv.  7 ;  cf.  Acts 
xiii  38  f.).    Expressed  positively,  this  means  that  God  reckons 
unto  him  the  righteousness,  which  he  does  not  possess  in 
himself,  as  if  he  possessed  it  (ver.  11).     In  Ps.  xxxii.  1  f., 
where  David  calls  him  blessed  to  whom  the  Lord  pardons 
and  does  not  reckon  sin  (w.  7,  8),  Paul,  accordingly,  finds  a 
celebration  of  the  blessedness  of  him  to  whom  the  Lord 
reckons  righteousness  without  the  works  which  actually  bring 
forth  righteousness  (ver.  6).    Whom  God  thus  justifies  no  one 
can  any  more  accuse ;  for  He  has  therewith  declared  that 
He  will  not  reckon  the  sins  on  account  of  which  one  could 
have  been  accused.     This  non-reckoning  of  sin,  however,  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  propitiation  provided  by  Christ  in 
His  death,  a  propitiation  which  has  redeemed  man  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  reconciled  him  with  God  (§  80).     In  so  far 
our  righteousness  or  justification  rests  in  Christ  (GaL  iL  17; 
1  Cor.  vi  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21),  He  is  the  author  of  it  (1  Cor. 
i  30),  through  Him  we  have  access  to  justifying  grace  (Rom. 
v.  2).     Through  the  obedience  (shown  in  His  death)  of  the 
one  the  many  have  been  constituted  righteous  (ver.  19) ;  not, 
indeed,  directly,  but   inasmuch   as    Grod  by  His  justifying 
judgment  (SiKauofia,  ver.  16 ;  cf.  §  80,  cQ  has,  on  the  ground 
of  this  act  of  obedience,  effected  the  justification  of  men 
(ver.   18:  Bv    ei/09  BiKaKOfuiTo^  ...  €49  B^Kalcaa-iv),     While 
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Pfleiderer  (p.  166  flf.  [E.  Tr.  i.  165  ff.])  and  Ritschl  (p.  318 ft) 
maintain  this  declaratory  idea  of  justification  in  its  stzict 
objectivity,  justification  is  again  being  confused  from  varioos 
sides  with  making  righteous  (cf.  Biedermann,  p.  277;  Kiibel, 
p.  405),  and  thereby  the  most  characteristic  Pauline  doctrine 
is  misconceived  in  its  central  point. 

(b)  Since  the  justification  of  the  sinner  still  depends  upon 
a  particular  justifying  judgment  of  God,  every  sinner  is  not 
justified,  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  to  appoint  a  condition 
under  which  He  justifies  the  sinner.  This  condition  is  faitL 
His  righteousness  is  revealed  only  unto  believers  (Rom.  iii  22: 
efc  wavra^  koX  ^l  wdma^  tov9  irurrevovrti^  ]  c£  x.  4:  r^ 
irurrevoim) ;  every  one  who  believes  is  justified  (Acts  xiiL  39). 
Accordingly,  man  is  justified  by  faith  (Rom.  iii  28 :  irlimi] 
ver.  30:  St^  irlaretiDsi),  the  righteousness  of  God  is  &a  wummi 
(ver.  22 ;  cf.  FhiL  iii  9),  as  is  also  the  atoning  significance  of 
the  death  of  Christ  (ver.  25),  upon  which  it  depends.  To 
speak  more  accurately,  faith  is  the  condition  of  justification, 
SiKauxTvpT)  (ix.  30,  X.  6),  the  BtKoiovv  of  God  (QsL  iii  8; 
Rom.  iiL  30 ;  cf.  ver.  26),  or  the  BitcaiovaOa^  of  man  (GaL  iL 
16,  iii  24 ;  Rom.  v.  1)  is  derived  from  faith  (ix  iriar&o^),  is 
attained  upon  the  occasion  of  faith,  the  new  righteousness  is  a 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  (iv.  11,  13 :  ^  BiKauxrvmf  t^ 
TTiVreo)? ;  cf.  X.  1 0  :  iri^areverai  ei?  iiKaiotrumiv),  Accordingly, 
the  act  of  justification  can  also  be  so  described  as  that  faith 
is  reckoned  by  God  as  righteousness  (iv.  5,  24).'  This  is  a 
pure  act  of  divine  grace ;  for  whatever  faith  may  be,  it  is  by 
no  means  righteousness  in  the  original  sense  (in  the  sense  of 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law),  and  God,  accordingly,  out  of  grace 
reckons  something  for  righteousness  which  is  not  righteous- 
ness in  itself,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  He  did  not  there- 
fore need  to  justify.*     This  act  of  divine  grace,  however,  is 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  God  reckons  the  righteousness  of  Chriit 
unto  man  is  not  Pauline  ;  it  is  not  contained  even  in  Rom.  ▼.  19  (ct  Ritschl, 
ii.  p.  322  f.).  For  the  right  idea  of  the  reckoning  of  faith,  cf.  Rom.  IL  26, 
according  to  which  God,  under  certain  circumstances,  reckons  uncirciimciBion 
for  circumcision,  or  ix.  8,  He  reckons  the  riAvs  Wmyy^^uii  alone  as  a  wwiffM, 

'  Naturally  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that,  as  Paul  conoelTet  of 
faith  (note  c),  it  really  involves  a  restoration  in  principle  of  the  right  religious 
relation  of  man  to  God,  a  restoration  which  guarantees  a  fulfilment  of  his 
religious-moral  task,  and  is  therefore  the  deepest  germ  of  the  full  \t»mt§€vtn.    But 
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accomplished  immedi&telj  and  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
dition demanded  by  Him,  viz.  faith,  is  given;  it  is  not  a 
gradnal  process  in  which  there  could  be  stages,  or  something 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future ;  believers  are  justified  (1  Cor. 
vi.  11 ;  Bom.  v.  1,  9).*  This  procedure  of  God  in  the  matter 
of  justification  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely  new  one.  It  is 
not  only  borne  witness  to  prophetically  in  Scripture,  it  has 
already  found  its  typical  precedent  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
(§  73,  b,  e).  Hence  Paul  is  convinced  that  by  his  doctrine 
of  justification  he  is  really  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
Thora,  by  maintaining  the  same  kind  of  justification  as 
appears  in  it  as  the  original  one  (Eom.  iii  31).  According 
to  Gen.  XV.  6  Abraham  believed,  and  this  faith  of  his  was 
reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness  (GaL  iii  6 ;  Rom.  iv.  3).* 

Paul  certainly  does  not  reflect  apon  this ;  he  regards  the  reckoning  of  faith 
as  a  pure  act  of  grace ;  and  he  must  do  so,  because  he  does  not  make  the  real 
)aMM^irvMi  develope  itself  from  faith  by  means  of  a  psychological  process,  bnt 
makes  it  be  brought  about  by  means  of  a  new  act  of  divine  grace,  which  is 
eonnected  throughout  with  fiith,  and  also  demands  it  as  an  indispensable 
eonditioii  (cd  §  84,  b), 

^  Since  it  is  in  the  judgment,  indeed,  that  the  definitive  decidon  as  to  the 
Cite  of  man  takes  place,  and  this  depends  upon  his  being  justified,  the  h»mmett, 
as  well  as  the  kifXyrfmeit  (§  80,  c,  footnote  8),  could  easily  be  conceived  of  as 
taking  place  in  the  judgment ;  but  in  OaL  t.  5  (\XirU  lt»*feinit)  the  genitive 
can  also  denote  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  which  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  to  which  hope  (t.e.  the  hoped-for  completion  of  salvation  which 
is  promised  to  the  righteous)  belongs,  and  this  explanation  is  demanded  by  the 
connection  with  what  goes  before.  When  Ritschl  (iL  p.  280  f.)  concludes  from 
the  connection  with  ver.  6  that  the  point  in  question  is  as  to  the  divine 
recognition  of  the  active  righteousness  of  their  life,  for  which  Christians  hope, 
he  seems  to  me  to  do  away  with  the  argumentative  force  of  ver.  5  in  relation 
to  ver.  4,  for  a  recognition  of  the  }i»«i«rv»«  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
"  peculiar  power  of  faith "  would  no  longer  be  an  act  of  grace  in  the  Pauline 
sense  (c£.  |  86,  d). 

*  We  have  seen  how  James  explains  this  saying  in  the  sense  of  his  doctrine  of 
justification  (§  58,  d) ;  for  Paul  it  directly  contains,  as  to  its  language,  the 
fonnala  which  expresses  his  doctrine  of  justification.  Something  was  already 
reckoDsd  unto  Abraham  for  righteousness,  which  was  not  really  such  (Rom. 
iv.  9,  22,  28),  as  even  James  could  not  conceal  from  himself.  But  while  he, 
therefore,  conceived  of  that  word  of  Scripture  as  a  prophecy,  which  was  first 
fulfilled  when  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  zeally  perfected  into  righteousness, 
Paul  finds  in  it  the  proof  that  the  promise,  which  was  given  unto  Abraham  on 
the  gronnd  of  this  righteousness  (ver.  13),  was  given  ««r«  x»f^  (^r*  lfi)i  for 
justification  already  appears  here,  not  as  an  act  of  divine  righteousness,  as 
Jamas  regards  it,  but  as  an  act  of  grace.  In  the  history  of  Abraham,  therefore, 
the  economy  of  grace  which  is  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  typically  pre- 
signified  (ver.  24). 
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Further,  this  typical  parallel  already  sho^^  plainly  that  it  is  not 
the  Church  (Ritschl,  ii.  p.  160,  214)  but  the  individual  that 
Paul  thinks  of  as  the  object  of  justification,  which  Kitschl  seeks 
in  vain  to  dispute  in  opposition  to  the  clear  B^KalAv  Toy  iic 
7rurT€Q>9  of  iii.  26.  So  certainly  as  the  saving  effect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  throughout  made  to  refer  to  the  world  as  a 
whole,  or  at  least  to  the  totality  of  believers  (cf.  §  80,  d),  so 
certainly  is  justification  the  individual  appropriation  of  this 
saving  effect,  an  appropriation  which  depends  upon  the  sub- 
jective condition  of  faith  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  184  [R  Tr.  i  183]). 
(c)  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  Pauline  idea 
of  faith,  we  must  start  from  the  fact,  that  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  faith  forms  the  antithesis  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law  (GaL  iii  1 1 ;  Som.  x.  5,  6),  that  law  and 
faith  are  mutually  exclusive  opposites  (GaL  iiL  23,  25,  v.  4, 5 ; 
liom.  iv.  13,  14).  In  this  antithesis,  however,  the  law  comes 
into  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  demands  a  doing  (x.  5) ;  the 
real  antithesis  of  faith  is  this  woielp  demanded  by  the  law  (GaL 
iiL  12),  or  the  works  of  the  law  (iiL  2,  5  ;  Rom.  ix.  32  ;  c£  Eph. 
ii.  8,  9).*  He,  who  is  justified  irUrrei,  is  justified  x^pl?  ipn^f 
vofAov  (Kom.  iiL  28) ;  for  the  ipya^ofievo^  receives  the  reward 

•  How  fundamentally  and  \i*ith  what  logical  precision  Paul  regards  this 
antithesis  appears  especially  from  Gal.  ii.  16,  if  we  do  not,  as  is  usual,  assume 
that  there  is  here  a  grammatical  incorrectness  and  a  tautological  fulness  of 
words.  Paul  speaks  hypothetically  of  a  being  justified  by  works  of  the  law, 
which  is  brought  about  by  means  of  faith  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as  faith  renders 
possible  a  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  the  natural  man  could  not  perform.  In 
this  sense  James  could  s|)eak  of  the  believer  being  justified  by  works  of  the 
law  (cf.  §  53).  But  if  it  was  thereby  granted  that  faith  was  indispensable  to 
justification,  and  if  the  Christian  was  certain  that  even  his  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
which  was  brought  about  by  its  means,  always  remained  an  imperfect  one,  this 
must  of  itself  have  led  him  to  ground  his  justification  excluHvdy  upon  faith  in 
opposition  to  the  works  of  the  law.  Since  we  knew  that  no  man  is  justified  by 
works  of  the  law,  unlf'ss  this  should  take  place  by  means  of  faith  in  Christ, 
even  we  (although  we  were  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  it  is  self-evident, 
could  have  no  righteousness  of  the  law,  but  Jews,  who  could  seek  for  it  with 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law)  have  turned  ourselves  to  faith  in  Chrisi  JesM  (whom 
we,  indeed,  could  not  do  without  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  i.e.  as  the  one 
who  works  the  right  fulfilling  of  the  law),  in  order  that  we  might  be  justified 
upon  occasion  of  faith  in  Him,  and  not  upon  occasion  of  works  of  the  law, 
because  no  flesh  will  ever  be  perfectly  justified  by  these.  If  we  cannot  be 
justified  by  works  of  the  law  alone,  we  must  allow  that  these  do  not  in  the  last 
analysis  help  us  to  become  righteous ;  and  if  we  cannot  become  righteous  tnthott 
faith  in  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  faith  is  ultimately  the  decisive  condition  of 
juhtification,  and,  accordingly,  excludes  every  other  condition  of  salvation. 
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(here,  justification)  in  consequence  of  his  merit,  while  the 
believer  is  justified,  according  to  note  a,  by  grace  (iv.  4)7  It  is 
not,  however,  hereby  asserted  that,  instead  of  the  many  works 
of  the  law,  God  now  demands  only  one  work,  viz.  faith,  so  that 
even  this  faith  would  be  again  ultimately  only  a  doing,  and 
would  fall  under  the  cat^ory  of  the  Sfjya  (Baur,  p.  180). 
Thereby  the  real  nerve  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification 
is  cut  through ;  for  the  meaning  of  these  antitheses,  which  set 
forth  the  Pauline  idea  most  precisely,  is,  that  faith  as  such  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  works  of  the  law.  But  neither,  by  these 
works,  must  we  think  again  of  any  outward  performances, 
over  against  which  there  stands  the  demand  of  faith  as  a 
demand  of  the  disposition  (cf.  §  66,  &)  ;  faith  rather  forms  the 
antithesis  of  all  doing  by  means  of  human  strength,  of  all 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  which  God  once  demanded,  and  since  His 
demand  in  the  law  by  no  means  referred  to  outward  perform- 
ances, but  likewise  to  the  disposition,  faith  also  excludes  every 
disposition  demanded  in  the  law.  It  is  no  kind  of  human 
performance,  by  means  of  which  man  could  procure  or  deserve 
anything  of  himself,  or  attain  to  any  glory  (iii.  27);  it  is 
rather  the  antithesis  of  all  human  performances,  it  is  a  renun- 
ciation of  all  our  own  doing  and  acquiring,  a  reliance  upon 
something  else,  a  trust  (cf.  the  excellent  exposition  by  Pfleiderer, 
p.  166  [K  Tr.  L  165]).  Thus,  in  iv.  5,  the  irMrevap  M 
rip  SucaiovvTa  top  dcefirj  stands  over  against  the  ipya^ofievo^, 
the  exclusive  trust  in  Him  who  reckons  righteousness  to 
the  ungodly,  i,e.,  to  him  who  can  least  of  all  claim  it,  over 
against  our  own  working  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of 
righteousness;  and  in  ver.  4  absolute  trust  in  divine  grace 
stands  over  against  trust  in  our  own  merit.  It  is  in  this 
absolute  trust  that  there  lies  the  identity  of  justifying  faith 
with  that  of  Abraham.^      Abraham  trusted   in   the    divine 

'  No  doabt  a  9§fA§t  wienttt  is  spoken  of  also  in  Rom.  iii.  27 ;  but,  like  m^« 
lt*m»e¥9n$  (Rom.  ix.  SI ;  cf.  note  a),  this  only  denotes  the  norm,  according  to 
which  fidth  instead  of  works,  which  here  again  form  its  antithesis,  is  made  the 
conditioii  of  jastification.  Inasmuch  as  God  appoints  this  new  condition  of 
lalvatioii,  He  most,  naturally,  demand  its  fulfilment ;  we  must  subject  ourselves 
to  the  new  role  of  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  x.  3),  which  is  connected,  not 
with  worka,  but  with  faith. 

*  Since  Christian  faith  is  plainly  thought  of  in  Gal.  iii.  23  as  first  coming  in 
^ith  the  new  era  of  salvation,  Paul  has  by  no  means  directly  identitied  the  faith 
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promise  under  drcomstanoes,  under  which  it  contradicted  all 
human  exj<ctalion  ^Kom.  It.  18 :  vap  iKviSa  er  iKv&t 
eyfOTCwror  el^  to  ya4ir^€U  airnw  varepa  voXk&v  iOv&v),  and 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  perplexed  in  his  trust  by  these 
drcmnstanoes  (tt.  19,  20).  The  bith  of  Christians  is  a 
similar  ahsolnte  trast ;  and,  aooordingly,  it  is  characterized  in 
ver.  24  as  a  trust  in  Him  who  has  raised  up  dirist  (c£  CoL 
iL  12},  in  so  far,  however,  as  is  more  particularly  explained 
in  Ter.  25,  as  this  raising  up  is  only  the  seal  put  upon  the 
redeeming  death,  in  which  onr  justification  is  grounded 
(§  81,  dy  Xow,  since  justification  is  brought  about  by  means 
of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  (note  a),  iSaith  can  equally  well 
be  described  as  a  faith  which  is  grounded  upon  Chnst 
(yrurrevaw  eh  Xpiorop :  Som.  x.  14 ;  c£  CoL  iL  5  ;  PhiL  L  29 ; 
Acts  XX.  21,  xxtL  18),  or  as  a  faith  which  rests  in  Christ 
(wurm  €9  Xpurr^:  GaL  iiL  26 ;  c£  CoL  L  4 ;  Eph.  L  15); 
or,  lastly,  even  as  a  trust  in  Christ  {vuttk  ^Iffaov  Xpiorou: 
Rom  iiL  22,  26 ;  GaL  il  16,  iiL  22 ;  cf.  Eph.  iiL  12 ;  PhiL 
iiL  9).*  This  trust  is  evinced  by  their  calling  upon  His  name 
(1  Cor.  L  2)  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation  (Bom.  x.  14) ;  and 
hence  this  calling  can  also  be  represented  as  a  condition  of 
salvation  (w.  12,  13,  where  this  €iruca7i€ia0ai  takes  up  the 
vurrevetv  of  ver.  11).*® 

of  Abraham  with  Christiaii  faith.     It  is  only  according  to  its  formal  natore,  not 
according  to  its  material  object,  that  it  is  the  same. 

>  Among  these  passages  we  should  also  have  to  reckon  Gal.  iL  20,  where 
Christ  is  represented  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  loved  us  and  given  Himsdf 
for  ns,  if  we  had  not  to  read  :  rtm  Suv  mmi  X^mttm^  which  appears  so  mach  th« 
more  suitable,  as  the  grace  of  God  cutd  the  death  of  Christ  are  spoken  of 
immediately  thereafter  (ver.  21),  and  therefore  saving  faith  can  very  eaaUy  be 
represented  as  a  trust  which  is  grounded  upon  both.  It  is  only  in  Bom. 
ijc  33,  X.  11,  in  a  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii.  16  (LXX.),  that  wt^rtiuw  Iw*  m^rf 
occurs. 

^^  At  the  root  of  the  technical  term  wUtis,  as  it  is  found  in  Paul  in  connection 
with  his  doctrine  of  justification,  there  lies  the  meaning,  trust  So  we  found  it 
already  in  Peter  (§  44,  a,  footnote  2),  but,  while  there  this  trust  was  essentially 
in  the  future  completion  of  salvation,  here  it  is  in  the  salvation  which  is  already 
given  in  the  present  time  in  Christ ;  and  while  there  faith  was  stUl,  quite  in  the 
Old  Testament  sense,  an  act  of  obedience  towards  Grod,  Paul  has  conceived  of  it 
in  its  antithesis  to  all  human  doing,  and  has  thereby  made  it  the  expression  of 
his  doctrine  of  grace,  which  forms  the  sharpest  antithesis  to  the  Old  Testament 
way  of  salvation.  This  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  is  often  found  in 
Paul,  even  where  it  occurs  outside  of  the  connection  of  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion.    Thus,  it  stands  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  7  for  the  trust  with  which  love,  far  finom 
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(d)  We  have  already  seen  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  how 
the  fundamental  idea  of  trusting,  which  lies  in  iricT&ieip,  can 
be  made  to  refer  specially  to  the  trust  which  we  show  one, 
when  we  receive  his  word  as  true  (§29,  c),  and  how,  in  the 
original  apostolic  type  of  doctrine,  nrurreueiv  therefore  denoted 
the  trustful  acceptance  of  a  message,  the  confident  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  its  import  (§  40,  c,  52,  c).  It  was  exclrmvtly 
in  this  sense  that  we  found  iriari^  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  (§61,  c).  From  this  it  appears,  that  it  was 
along  with  his  doctrine  of  justification  that  Paul  first  conceived 
the  technical  meaning,  which  faith  receives  in  connection  with 
that  doctrine  (note  c).  It  may,  however,  be  d  priori  assumed 
that  he  has  not  given  up  that  other  meaning  of  irurri,^'^  nay, 
we  may  say  that,  wherever  faith  is  spoken  of  outside  of  the 
connection  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  it  is  the  prevalent 
meaning.     So,  e.g.^  when  what  is  spoken  of  is  the  Christians 

miBtrost  aod  soBpicion,  always  belieyes  the  best  with  respect  to  one's  neighbour. 
This  same  meaning  also  lies  at  the  root  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  Rom.  xiy.  1,  2, 
22,  23.  There  it  denotes  trust  in  the  possession  of  salvation  which  is  given  in 
ChrisL  In  proportion  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  faith  in  this  sense,  one 
will  believe  his  possession  of  salvation  hardly  or  easily  exposed  to  danger,  and 
will  therefore  with  little  or  much  anxiety  and  painfulness  avoid  and  perform 
many  things,  in  order  that  he  may  not  lose  it  Rom.  xiL  8,  6,  accoiding  to 
whicdi  the  measure  of  &ith  conditions  the  bestowal  of  the  various  gifts,  probably 
prooeeds  from  the  same  idea  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  this  faith  can  be  conceived  of 
as  having  different  d^;rees,  not  only  of  energy,  but  also  of  receptivity.  Lastly, 
in  1  Cor.  xiL  9,  xiii  2,  faith  is  the  gift  of  the  trust  in  God  which  works  miracles, 
just  as  in  §  29,  e,  40,  e,  footnote  2,  52,  e,  and  in  2  Cor.  iv.  18  it  is  the  Spirit's 
gift  of  the  joyous  trust  in  God  from  which  the  fearless  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
proceeds. 

^  Thus^  in  1  Cor.  xl  18  «'«mvi«v  undoubtedly  denotes  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  a  (non-religious)  fact,  in  Rom.  x.  16  (in  a  quotation  from  Isa.  lilL  1) 
the  trustful  acceptance  of  the  message  of  the  Gospel  (nV  Ir/mvri*  «f  «»«^  4^* ; 
et  VT.  14,  17 :  wUvtt  1^  k»»nt),  in  x.  8,  9  the  confident  assurance  of  the  actuality 
of  the  resurrection  (wtwr,,  Sn  i  0$it  «vro  Hyufip  U  vi«^v ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  14), 
and  in  tL  8  the  confident  assurance  of  the  necessary  consequence  with  which  the 

n^9  If^vf  follows  the  kwintitv  evf  'Sift^rf  {wtfnytfu^^  Xrt  s.r.X.).      The  anti* 

thesis  of  the  ^tk  wier%mt  to  }««  tUtvt  in  2  Cot,  v.  7  is  probably  to  be  traced  back 
also  to  this  same  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  point  in  question  here  is  as  to  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  real  life  of  Christ  in  His  exaltation,  although  He  is  stiU 
invisible  to  us.  It  is  different  in  GaL  iiL  2,  5,  where  k*»n  wifnm  denotes  the 
preaching  of  faith  in  the  specific  sense,  as  the  antithesis  of  the  tfy»  »«/m»  shows, 
a  dreumstanoe  which  Baur,  p.  154,  has  overlooked.  It  is  probably  also  of  faith 
in  the  specific  sense  that  the  wUrtt  rw  $vMyytxS»y  of  PhiL  L  27  is  to  be  under- 
stood, inasmuch  as  the  question  here  is  as  to  the  purport  of  the  message  of 
salvation,  which  is  the  salvation  given  in  (Christ. 
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having  become  believers  (Gal.  ii.  16  ;^*  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  rv.  2,  II ; 
Horn.  xiii.  11),  when  they  are  represented  as  believers  and 
contrasted  with  the  unbelieving  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  vii  14; 
2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15  ;  cf.  Eph.  i.  13,  19),  when  their  faith  is 
spoken  of  simply  as  that  which  makes  them  Christians  (GaL 
i.  23,  vl  10  ;  1  Cor.  iL  5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  24,  viii.  7 ;  Bom.  L  8, 
xi.  20  ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  5  ;  PhiL  iL  17).  In  all  these  passages 
faith  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  purport  of  the 
Gospel,  which  conviction,  however,  is  based  upon  the  trust 
with  which  one  regards  God  as  the  author  of  this  message. 
In  the  very  same  manner  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thesaa- 
lonians,  faith  in  this  sense  (1  Cor.  i  21 ;  Eom.  i  16),  or  the 
consequent  confession  of  the  Kvpiorrj^  of  Jesus  (1  Cor.  xii  3), 
is  made  the  condition  of  salvation  (Rom.  x.  9).  Now,  since 
God  demands  and  has  the  right  to  demand  that  we  receive 
His  message  of  salvation,  a  inraKorj  Trtoreoi?  in  this  sense  can 
be  spoken  of  (Rom.  i.  5,  xvL  26 ;  cf.  vi.  17,  xvi  19 ;  2  Cor. 
X.  5  :  inraKorj  Xpurrov) ;  obedience  towards  the  Gospel  (Eom. 
X.  16  =  irtarevecv  rg  uko^;  cf.  Gal.  v.  7 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13; 
2  Thess.  L  8)  consists  in  this,  that  one  receives  it  trustfully 
and  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  purport  Now,  of 
course,  the  purport  of  this  message  is  the  salvation  which  is 
given  in  Christ,  and  the  new  rule  of  justification  which  is 
based  upon  that  salvation,  and  in  which  alone  we  are  to  put 
our  trust ;  accordingly,  the  trustful  acceptance  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  conceived  of  at  all  without  trust  in  the  salva- 
tion proclaimed  in  it,  nor  can  the  firm  conviction  of  its 
truth  be  at  all  conceived  of  without  firm  reliance  upon  this 
salvation."  Rom.  117  shows  best  of  all  the  passing  over  of 
this  idea  of  faith  into  that  of  the  doctrine  of  justification ;  there 
it  is  said  that,  on  the  ground  of  faith,  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  revealed  in  the  Gospel  in  order  to  awaken  faith  (eV  tt/otcw? 

^"^  In  this  passage  i«-«rTiJ/Va^if  (we  have  attained  to  faith)  is  even  connect^nl 
with  us  X^tf-Tflir,  as  in  note  c  (cf.  the  ^l<rTtf  l»  x^.  of  Col.  i  4,  Eph.  i.  15,  and  the 
similar  connection  with  ^i^ros  in  Col.  i.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  1). 

*^  Even  Abraham's  faith  was  primarily  a  Vimi/iif  t«  eif  (Gal.  iii.  6  ;  Rom. 
iv.  3,  17),  a  trust  in  God,  in  accordance  with  which  he  received  the  word  of  the 
promise  as  true,  which  presupposed  the  full  conviction  that  God  could  also  fulfil 
it  (Rom.  iv.  21) ;  and  from  this  trust  there  was  then  developed  that  unlimited 
trust  in  the  divine  promise  (note  b)  which  is  the  type  of  justifying  faith  (cf.  also 
Gal.  iii.  9,  where  Abraham  is  called  n^ret  in  the  si>ecific  sense). 
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ek  iriaTiv).  For  the  faith,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  Gospel 
reveals  the  new  righteousness,  is  the  firm  conviction  of  its 
divine  truth,  while  the  faith,  which  is  awakened  by  its  revela- 
tion, is  the  saving  trust,  on  the  ground  of  which  one  is  justified 
(cf.  the  immediately  following:  hlicaio^  ix  Tria-rea)^).  For 
Paul,  accordingly,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  using  the  term  in 
the  sense  we  have  just  developed,  and  immediately  thereafter 
in  the  technical  sense  discussed  in  note  o  (Gal.  ii  16  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  11,  c£  w.  14,  17;  Eom.  x.  6,  10,  14,  cf:  vv.  8,  9,  14). 
Nay,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  and  was  probably  not 
always  consciously  determined  by  the  apostle  himself,  whether, 
when  the  faith  of  Christians  is  spoken  of,  it  is  the  idea  of 
trust  or  that  of  conviction  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  state- 
ment, for  a  growth,  a  strengthening,  etc.,  can  be  asserted  of  the 
latter  as  weU  as  of  the  former  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13 ;  2  Cor.  x.  15, 
xiii  5 ;  Eom.  i  12 ;  cf.  CoL  i.  23,  ii  7 ;  Eph.  iv.  13,  vi  23).'* 

§  83.  Sonshijp. 

By  means  of  justification  God  has  manifested  His  love  to 
the  believer  in  a  manner  which  makes  him  certain  of  it  for 
all  .time  coming ;  he  has  entered  into  the  relation  of  sonship 
to  Qod.  (J)  The  possession  of  all  salvation,  which  is  given 
herewith,  works  in  the  believer  the  inner  peace  of  soul  and 
the  joy  which  no  sorrow  can  any  longer  destroy,  (c)  The 
inner  assurance,  however,  of  this  new  state  of  salvation  only 
God  Himself  can  give  to  the  believer  by  means  of  His  Spirit 
{(I)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  un-Pauline  to  see  the 
essence  of  sonship  first  in  the  possession  of  this  Spirit,  and  in 
the  new  life  of  believers,  which  is  grounded  by  means  of  it 

(a)  If  man  has  entered  into  the  state  of  peace  with  God 
by  means  of  the  justification  which  is  accomplished  on  the 

i«  It  must  be  decidedly  denied  that  in  Paul  wUns  and  wtfnCut  ever  have  a 
signification,  which  may  not  be  traced  back  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  ideas, 
as  B«iir  (p.  154)  and  Reoss  (ii  p.  99-106  [E.  Tr.  ii.  85  ff.])  assume,  and,  in 
puticnlar,  that  they  have  the  objective  meaning  of  doctrine  of  faith.  Naturally, 
we  do  not  at  all  take  into  account  the  passages  in  which  vrtvrtt  means  faithful- 
ness (Gal.  ▼.  22  ;  Rom.  iii.  3),  wt^ris  faithful,  said  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  9,  x.  13  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  18 ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  24  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3)  or  of  men  (1  Cor.  iv.  2,  17  ;  cf. 
CoL  L  7,  It.  7,  9 ;  Eph.  vi  21),  and  in^rtutirUi  «  (Gal.  ii  7 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  17 ;  Rom. 
iii  2 ;  cf.  1  Thess.  ii.  4)  to  be  entrusted  with  somethini^. 
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ground  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (Rom.  ▼.  1),  he  can  now 
be  certain  of  the  love  of  God  as  far  as  r^ards  the  objective 
matter  of  fact  (ver.  5).  God,  who  has  given  him  the  greatest 
proof  of  His  love  in  the  delivering  up  of  His  Son  at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  His  enemy  on  account  of  his  sitt,  can  now, 
when  He  is  reconciled  to  him,  and  has  justified  him,  no  longer 
be  angry  with  him  for  all  time  to  come  (tv.  6-9),  but  can 
only  show  him  His  love  more  and  more  richly  (ver.  10),  so 
that,  as  the  Israelites  had  once  done  (c£  iL  1 7),  he  can  gloiy 
in  Him  as  his  God  (ver.  11 :  xavxiifievoi  h  r^  Oe^;  1  Cor. 
i.  4,  vi  11;  Rom.  i  8:  o  ©eo?  /jlov;  cf.  PhiL  L  3,  iv.  19; 
1  Tbess.  ii  2;  2  Thesa  L  12).  The  same  proof  (Som. 
viii  32)  leads  to  the  same  result,  that  nothing  can  any  longer 
separate  the  Christian  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  bestowed 
upon  him  in  Christ  Jesus  (ver.  38  £).  The  Christian  is 
beloved  of  God  (Eom.  i  7:  arfanrrjTol  rw  Oeov;  2  Cor. 
xiiL  13 :  i}  dydm]  rod  0€ov\  cf.  CoL  iii  12  and  1  The88.L4, 
for  which  see  §  61,  b),  and  on  the  part  of  man  the  trust 
which  we  can  have  through  Christ  towards  God  corresponds 
to  this  love  (2  Cor.  iii.  4 ;  c£  Eph.  iiL  1 2).  Like  the  rela- 
tion of  love,  in  which  Israel  stood  to  God  (§71,  a),  and  like 
Christ's  relation  of  love  to  Him  (§  77,  c),  this  new  relation  to 
God  is  represented  as  the  relation  of  a  son ;  Paul  himself 
makes  the  prophecy,  according  to  which  God  will  be  the 
Father  of  His  people,  and  its  members  shall  be  His  sons  and 
daughters,  refer  to  the  Christian  Church  (2  Cor.  vL  18 ;  c£ 
ver.  16),  just  as,  according  to  Rom.  ix.  26,  those  who  are  called 
the  "  children  of  God "  are  His  people.  That  which  Christ 
proclaims  as  being  given  directly  with  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  (§  20,  6;  cf.  also  in  Peter,  §  45,  d)  appears  here 
as  being  brought  about  in  its  completion  by  means  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation.  As  in  this  doctrine  salvatioii 
is  first  brought  about  through  the  judicial  act  of  justification 
(§  82),  so  the  new  state  of  salvation,  into  which  that  act  trans- 
lates the  justified,  is  also  represented  as  depending  upon  a 
juridical  act,  viz.  upon  adoption  (yioOeaia :  Eph.  i  5),  by  means 
of  which  man  is  put  into  a  relation  to  God  which  is  opposed 
to  his  previous  servile  relation  (§  70,  b,  72,  e).  As  man 
becomes  righteous  through  God's  declaration,  so  he  is  received 
as  a  child  through  His  declaration.     Here  too,  of  course,  the 
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juridical  element  is  only  the  form,  materially  each  is  an  act  of 
grace.  Man  is  no  more  in  himself  a  child  of  God  than  he  is 
righteous  in  himself;  it  is  a  deed  of  His  grace  through  which 
God  adopts  him  as  His  child ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  to  the 
apostle  a  legally  valid  relation,  into  which  man  is  translated 
by  means  of  this  adoption,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  the  basis 
of  his  future  participation  in  the  rights  of  a  child.^  Believers, 
indeed,  already  possess  a  part  of  these  rights  of  children.  As 
sons  of  God  tiiey  can  call  upon  Him  as  their  Father  with  a 
childlike  trust,  which  excludes  all  fear  (GaL  iv.  6 ;  Bom.  viii. 
15;  ctEpLii  18).* 

(b)  The  sum  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  believer  has 
received  through  grace  in  his  new  filial  relationship,  the  apostle 
describes,  in  the  usual  salutation  with  which  he  commences 
his  Epistles,  according  to  a  common  Christian  usus  loquendi,  as 
€lprivii,  and  therefore  this  is  derived  throughout  from  God  our 
Fatiur}     Peculiar  to  the  apostle,  however,  is  the  richer  import 

1  Althoogh,  accordingly,  adoption,  like  justification,  takes  place  immediately 
in  oonaeqnence  of  faith  (Gal.  iiL  26),  yet  it  appears  in  Bom.  viii  23  as  some- 
thing which  belierers  have  stiU  to  wait  for,  seeing  that,  like  Christ  Himself 
(L  4,  for  which  see  §  77,  6),  it  is  not  tiU  after  their  earthly  life  that  they  enter 
into  the  foU  rights  of  children,  and  therewith  into  that  position  in  which  their 
aonahip  is  perfectly  revealed  (viii.  19).  It  is  on  this  account  probably  that  the 
Iirophe^  in  2  Cor.  vL  18  is  still  counted  among  the  promises  which  Christians 
have  (vii.  1). 

'  Paol,  moreover,  calls  God  our  Father  comparatively  less  frequently  than  in 
tha  Epistlea  to  the  Thessalonians  (§  61,  6),  viz.,  only  in  the  udutations  with 
which  he  commences  his  Epistles  (Gal.  L  4  ;  1  Cor.  L  8  ;  2  Cor.  i  2 ;  Rom.  i.  7  ; 
cf.  CoL  L  2;  Eph.  i  2;  PhiL  i.  2).  Here,  too,  Christians  are  addressed  (cf.  §  62, 6) 
and  described  as  brethren  ;  but  although  Bom.  viii.  29  shows  that  this  designa- 
tion is  based  upon  their  divine  sonship,  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  used  in 
order  to  lay  emphasis  upon  their  obligation  to  love  one  another  (1  Cor.  vi.  5  f.,  8, 
viiL  11  £ ;  Bom.  xiv.  10,  18,  15,  21). 

*  The  Old  Testament  Di/K^  literally  denotes  a  state  of  wellbeing  which  is  free 
from  trouble,  strife,  and  danger,  and  satisfied  in  itself.  So  il^ntn  occurs  also  in 
Flanl,  in  contrast  with  the  /x7>f  if  which  is  threatened  the  ungodly  (Bom.  iL  10  ; 
ct  with  ver.  9),  as  that  which  first  gives  to  the  life  which  is  promised  in  ver.  7 
its  fall  value  (cf.  viiL  6 :  {^m  »«)  %\fnm\  in  contrast  with  outer  or  inner  danger 
(zvL  20,  zv.  88,  compared  with  ver.  81 ;  cf.  1  These,  v.  8),  and  it  also  stands 
for  the  bannony  which  excludes  all  strife  and  discord  (1  Cor.  vii.  15,  xiv.  88, 
xvi  11 ;  2  Cor.  xiiL  11 ;  Bom.  xiv.  19 ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  13 ;  CoL  iiL  15  ;  Eph. 
IL  14-17,  iv.  8).  But  already  in  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  Hi.  7,  t/^Mi  denotes  the 
import  of  the  Messianic  glad  tidings  (Bom.  x.  15  ;  cf.  Eph.  vL  15 :  «■•  iv«yyfX<«y 
49ff  djpi^f).  So  the  Jewish  salutation  {ufnm  if*49 :  Luke  x.  5  ;  Mark  v.  84 ;  John 
zz.  19,  21,  26 ;  Jas.  iL  16)  could  also  be  retained  in  a  higher  sense  in  Chris- 
tianity (1  Pet  V.  14  ;  8  John  15  ;  Eph.  vL  23),  or,  as  in  Paul,  be  combined  with 
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which  this  term  has  received  in  the  connection  of  his  system, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  it  a  subjective  \xasL 
In  the  latter  case  it  stands  for  the  inner  feeling  of  this  wdl- 
being,  for  the  inner  satisfaction  which  this  possession  of  salva- 
tion begets,  and  which  the  Christian  accordingly  possesses  in 
faith  (GaL  v.  22 ;  Eom.  xv.  13 ;  c£  PhiL  iv.  7,  9 ;  1  Theaa. 
V.  23 ;  2  Thess.  iiL  16).  The  common  assumption  that,  in 
Paul,  elpi^vff  denotes  peace  with  God,  cannot  be  proved  by 
means  of  Kom.  v.  1,  where  the  addition  irpo^  rbv  Oeop  givea 
it  that  meaning.  Peace  with  Grod  is  the  ground  of  this  inner 
peace  of  soul,  not  that  itself.  In  this  sense  elptivff,  along  with 
SiteauxrvvTf,  characterizes  the  Christian's  new  state  of  salvation 
(Bom.  xiv.  17).  Along  with  these  there  stands  here,  as  in 
6aL  V.  22,  Kom.  xv.  13,  joy  (x^P^)l  ^^  ^  self-evident  that 
this  is  to  be  found  wherever^  idong  with  every  inner  dis- 
quietude, there  also  ceases  to  be  any  good  reason  for  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  accordingly  it  appears  dso  in  2  Cor.  L  24  as  given 
immediately  with  faith  (cf.  PhiL  i  25).  Outward  afSictions 
cannot  do  away  with  this  joy  (2  Cor.  vi.  10,  viii  2  ;  c£.  1  Thess. 
i.  6),  and  therefore  the  apostle  repeatedly  stirs  up  the  Chris- 
tians to  it  (2  Cor.  xiiL  11 ;  Boul  xii  12  ;  cf,  PhiL  iiL  l,iv.  4; 
1  Thess.  V.  16). 

(c)  In  itself  adoption  is  an  altogether  objective  transaction, 
a  pure  act  of  God,  which  can  first  receive  its  significance  for 
our  consciousness,  when  the  inner  assurance  of  it  is  worked 
in  us.  This,  however,  can  only  take  place  by  God  Himself 
giving  us  the  Spirit  of  vloOeaia  (Rom.  viii.  15),  which  testifies 
to  us  that  we  are  God's  children  (ver.  16),  by  teaching  us  to 
call  upon  the  Father  with  childlike  confidence  (GaL  iv.  6; 
cf.  EpL  ii.  18).  Through  this  Spirit  the  love  of  God  has 
been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  (Rom.  v.  5),  ie.,  has  become 
an  object  oi  our  consciousness,  and  this  assurance  of  the  love 
of  God  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of  adoption.  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is,  accordingly,  also  the  joy  and  the  peace, 
which  we  found  in  note  b  to   be   the   consequence  of  the 

the  wishing  of  grace  (cf.  1  Vet.  i.  2 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Apoc.  L  4),  or  mercy  (GaL 
vi.  16 ;  cf.  Jude  2),  or  both  (1  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2 ;  2  John  3).  Here  we 
have  undoubtedly  to  do  with  a  general  Christian  terminology.  This  would  be 
still  more  evident  if  what  Otto  {JakrbUcher  fur  deutsche  Theohgie,  1867,  4)  seeks 
to  prove  should  turn  out  to  be  correct,  that  these  formulae  of  blessing  are 
Christianized  transformations  of  the  Aaronitic  blessing  (Num.  vi  24-26). 
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Qew  state  of  salvation  (Gal.  v.  22),  and  which  can  naturally 
only  be  found  when  we  have  become  certain  of  oar  state  of 
grace.  The  peace  is  a  peace  of  God  (PhiL  iv.  7 ;  cf.  ver.  9  ; 
1  Thess.  v.  23),  which  God  gives  (through  His  Spirit),  and 
the  joy  is  a  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xiv.  17,  xv.  13 ;  cf. 
1  Thess.  i  6).  This  Spirit,  in  which  God  has,  as  it  were,  put 
His  seal  upon  our  assurance  of  salvation,  is  itself  the  earnest 
of  all  the  completion  of  salvation  which  is  stUl  to  be  looked 
for  (2  Cor.  i  22,  v.  5  :  appa^Gop;  Kom.  viii  23  :  airapxni 
el  Eph.  113,  iv.  30) ;  through  it  we  expect  the  salvation, 
which  we  have  to  hope  for  in  consequence  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  has  been  presented  to  us  ix  irlarew^  (Gal.  v.  5, 
for  which  see  §  82,  h,  footnote  4).  From  this  it  is  already 
evident  that  the  objective  act  of  grace  performed  by  God 
in  justification  cannot  be  thought  of  at  all  without  another 
corresponding  act,  which  makes  a  direct  impression  upon  the 
subjective  life  of  the  individual,  and  which  consists  in  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  objective  salvation 
remains  worthless  for  the  individual  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
subjective  assurance  of  it^  The  Siaxovla  7^9  Si/ctuoavvry: 
must  also  be  a  Suucovla  rov  irvevfAaro^  (2  Cor.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
other  side  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation  attaches  itself 
to  this  second  gracious  act  of  God,  which,  equally  with  the 
firsts  is  naturally  brought  about  objectively  through  Christ 
and  subjectively  through  faith  (GaL  iii  2,  5,  14). 

(d)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation  to  distinguish  the  act  of 
Qod'B  grace,  through  which  man  is  justified  and  translated 
into  the  new  filial  relation,  very  precisely  irom  the  second 
act  of  grace,  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  the 
Spirit  and  its  saving  operations,  although  the  first  of  these 

*  Not  as  if  his  justification  remained  a  merely  ideal  one,  which  first  becomes 
a  truly  real  ^tumwwim  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  as  Baur  (p.  175) 
thinks.  Justification  is  altogether  complete  on  God's  part,  and  is  nowhere 
made  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  and  the  actual  ^tumt^vm  which 
is  brought  about  by  means  of  it,  a  view  which  would  break  up  the  whole  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine  of  justification  as  rightly  understood.  Only  the  subjective 
assonxice  oif  justification  and  its  consequences  is  given  us  through  the  Spirit ; 
but  this  assurance  is  not  required  for  the  perfection  of  the  process  of  justification 
IS  such,  as  Baur  thinks,  but  only  for  the  completion  of  the  salvation  which  is 
intended  for  man,  and  which  commences  with  justification. 
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is  the  certification  of  our  state  of  grace.  This  distinctioD, 
however,  is  immediately  obliterated  if,  in  keeping  with  the 
misconception  of  the  sonship  of  Christ  considered  in  §  77,^ 
footnote  1,  we  see  the  sonship  of  believers  essentially,  or  at 
least  partly  (Biedermann,  p.  27G ;  Kiibel,  p.  406),  based  in 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  pneumatic  godlike  life 
of  Christians  which  that  impliea  GaL  iv.  6  decides  against 
this  view  as  clearly  as  possible.  Because  we  are  already 
actually  sons  of  God  (note  the  expressly  emphasized  i<n€\ 
God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts.  This 
second  act  of  God  is  purposely  described  in  its  perfect  objec- 
tivity, and  even  in  the  expression  employed,  as  quite  ana- 
logous with  the  sending  of  the  Son  (ver.  4),  which  has  brought 
about  our  adoption  (ver.  5).  What  the  Son  possessed  had  also 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of  God.  If,  however,  the  Spirit 
comes,  in  order  to  make  believers  certain  of  their  adoption 
(ver.  6),  the  latter  must  already  be  accomplished,  it  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  According  to  the 
context,  Bom.  viii  14  also  merely  asserts  that  the  belierer 
recognises  his  filial  relationship  by  the  effects  of  the  Spixit 
This  recognition,  it  is  true,  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  beosinse 
the  child  resembles  the  father,  he  who  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  also  be  His  child,  i.e,,  it  depends  upon  the  meta- 
phorical idea  of  sonship,  which  we  found  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  (§  21,  c,  footnote  1).  But  it  by  no  means  follows  firom 
this  that  this  likeness  makes  the  child  a  child,  and  therefore 
that  man  is  made  a  child  of  (rod  by  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  (cf.  Eitschl,  ii  p.  353).  Bather,  he  does  not  receive 
the  Spirit,  which  makes  him  like  God,  until  after  God  has 
adopted  him  as  His  child,  although  it  is  naturally  by  the 
possession  of  this  Spirit  itself,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  the  Son, 
and  teaches  him  to  cry,  Abba,  Father  (GuL  iv.  6),  and  by  its 
effects  (Bom.  viii  14)  that  he  recognises  his  filial  relation- 
ship.*    In  viii  16  both  are  expressly  put  alongside  of  each 

*  The  earlier  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Gaktiana,  which  simply  inverts 
the  order  of  the  thoughts,  even  Beyschlag  (p.  223)  no  longer  ventures  to  main- 
tain ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  assumes  that  Paul  represents  different  acts  of  God  as 
«/iWir/«,  and  for  this  assertion  appeals  particularly  to  Rom.  viii  14,  where  Immer 
(p.  298)  also  finds  a  representation  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  in  Gtli- 
tians  (cf.  the  correct  view  in  Pfleiderer,  p.  188  [E.  Tr.  L  187]).  The  rwi^ 
vlohfimf  (ver.  15),  however,  cannot  grammatically  denote  the  Spirit,  which  works 
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other  as  a  double  testimony  to  our  sonsliip.  For  Paul  it  is 
of  decisiye  importance  that  the  gracious  acceptance  of  us  as 
His  children  on  the  part  of  God,  of  which  we  are  made  assured 
through  the  Spirit^  is  the  indispensable  presupposition  of  every 
farther  successful  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  just  as,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  it  is  only  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  who 
call  upon  God  as  their  Father,  that  can  become  children  of 
God  in  the  sense  of  moral  likeness  to  Him  (§21,  c).* 

CHAPTER    VIL 

THE  NEW  LIFE. 

§  84.  Baptism. 

Baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ,  which  presupposes  faith 
in  Him,  and  binds  the  believer  to  belong  to  Him  exclusively, 

the  iM«#ir/«  (R.  Schmidt,  p.  122),  but  only  the  Spirit,  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
dition of  flonship.  For  that  i^Wi r<«,  which,  it  is  trae,  primarily  denotes  the  act 
of  adoption,  here  stands  metonymically  for  the  condition  of  sonship  which  is 
brongfat  about  by  means  of  that  act,  appears  indubitable  from  the  parallel  hyXgim, 
(et  also  GaL  iv.  5,  Rom.  iz.  4,  where  the  reference  to  the  act  of  adoption  is 
altogether  inapplicable).  Schmidt  (p.  121)  appeals  further  to  Oal.  iii.  27,  to 
•how  that  the  filial  relationship  is  first  constituted  by  incorporation  with  Christ ; 
bat  this  is  owing  to  a  misoonception  of  the  cont^,  in  which  the  apostle  by 
no  means  seeks  to  proTO  that  in  Christ  they  are  all  sons  of  God,  but  that  through 
iaith  in  Christ  they  have  become  sons  of  Ood,  who  have  to  look  fur  the  inherit- 
ance, itf.,  the  completed  possession  of  salvation  (yer.  29).  Since  believers 
(yer.  28)  as  such  have  been  baptized  and  incorporated  with  Christ  (yer.  27),  so 
that  they  have  now  become  one  with  Christ  (yer.  28),  they  belong  to  the  seed  of 
Atokham,  to  whom,  according  to  yer.  16,  the  promise  of  the  »Xnf»ufum  was  given 
(ver.  29).  The  common  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  overlooks  the  fact  that, 
aocoTding  to  the  context,  in  which  the  question  is  throughout  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  obtaining  of  the  promised  completion  of  salvation,  the  establishment 
of  yer.  26  can  lie,  not  in  ver.  27  alone,  but  only  in  w.  27-29,  which  even 
Pfleiderer  (p.  198  [E.  Tr.  L  198])  does  not  perceive. 

*  B.  Schmidt  (p.  122)  attempts  to  reconcile  his  distortion  of  the  idea  of  son- 
ship  with  the  oljective  conce])tion  of  it  in  Paul,  which  is  also  admitted  by  him, 
by  means  of  the  assertion  that  the  objective  filial  relationship  first  attains  to  sub- 
jeetiye  reality  (instead  of :  to  consciousness)  in  the  possession  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
this  is  the  same  error  as  when  Baur  maintains  that  the  process  of  justification  first 
becomes  perfect  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  footnote  4).  And  here 
also  we  see  how  this  error  immediately  leads  to  a  misconception  of  justification, 
upon  which  adoption  depends.  For,  as  already  shown,  this  by  no  means  con- 
sists in  this,  that  God  regards  believers,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  incor- 
porated with  Christ,  who  is  the  Spirit,  as  already  ideally  Iv  wnufumrt  orif,  and 
therefore  as  hnmiM,  as  Schmidt  represents  it 
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can  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  washing  away  of  the  stain  of 
guilt ;  in  it,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  new  life  in  the  believer^  is  also  bestowed 
(6)  Through  this  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the 
believer  enters  into  a  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  virtue 
of  which  Christ  lives  in  him  and  he  in  Christ  (c)  In  this 
living  fellowship  with  the  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again, 
the  believer  dies  as  to  his  old  nature  and  begins  a  new  life. 
(d)  Thus  in  baptism  there  is  accomplished  in  him  a  new 
creation,  through  which  holiness  and  righteousness  are,  in 
principle,  realized  in  him. 

(a)  In  the  Pauline  Churches,  as  well  as  in  the  mother 
Church  (§41,  a),  reception  into  the  Christian  Church  took 
place  through  baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
i.  13-16).  Baptism  therefore  presupposes  faith  in  Him  as 
the  one  whom  the  Christian  Church  designates  with  the  name 
of  their  Lord  (§76,  a)^  and  also  binds  to  an  adherence  to  Him 
(ver.  12),  which  excludes  every  dependence  upon  any  other 
(of.  iii.  23:  vfieU  Xpurrov),  inasmuch  as  He  has  acquired  a 
claim  upon  their  devotion  by  the  saving  deed  of  His  self- 
surrender  on  the  cross  (§81,  b).  Now,  seeing  that  the  death 
of  Christ  has  rendered  forgiveness  of  sin  possible^  baptism 
can  be  regar  led  (as  in  Peter,  §  44,  i ;  c£  already  §  41,  a)  as 
a  washing  a\  'ay  of  the  stain  of  guilt  (1  Cor.  vi,  1 1 :  aTrekov- 
o-aaOe;  cf.  Acts  xxii  16;  Eph.  v.  26).  Inasmuch  as  he 
who  has  attained  to  faith  confesses  it  by  the  reception  of 
baptism,  he  receives  in  the  latter  the  symbolical  pledge  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  or  the  justification  which  is  conditioned  by 
faith  (§  82,  a).  But,  according  to  §  21,^,  the  original  symbol- 
ism of  the  rite  of  baptism  pointed  to  the  complete  putting 
away  of  the  previous  disposition  and  the  renewal  of  the  whole 
mind  and  life.  From  this  point  the  apostle  has  worked  out 
his  peculiar   doctrine   of   baptism.'      Here  too,   indeed,  he 

^  Because  this  faith  always  involves  at  the  same  time  a  trust  in  Him  as  the 
Mediator  of  salvation  (ver.  13 :  Wrmufmin  vw'if  v/aHv  ;  cf.  §  82,  d),  the  apostle 
speaks  in  1  Cor.  x.  2  of  the  Israelites  having  been  baptized  into  Moses,  inas- 
much as,  in  consequence  of  the  grace  they  experienced  at  the  Red  Sea,  they 
learned  to  trust  in  him  as  the  divinely  sent  saviour  (Ex.  xiv.  SI). 

^  In  Rom.  vi.  Paul  will  show  that  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  no  means 
leads  to  a  moral  lethargy,  which  suffers  an  Iwtfitivuf  rji  k^MfrUf.  (ver.  1),  but  that 
the  person  who  is  justified  has  rather  died,  in  principle,  to  sin  (ver.  2) ;  and  in 
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attaches  himself  to  the  original  apostolic  idea,  according  to 
which  Christian  baptism  is  the  Messianic  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  (cf.  §  41,  a,  44,  b).  The  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
which  first  makes  the  believer  assured  of  his  justification,  and 
must  therefore  be  directly  connected  with  the  bestowal  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  baptism  (§  83,  c),  takes  place  also 
according  to  him  in  baptism,  in  which  we  are  baptized  with 
one  Spirit  {iv  hfl  irvevfuvn,  after  the  original  form  of  the  rite 
of  baptism)  into  one  body  (1  Cor.  xii  13),  which  is  immediately 
afterwards  represented  in  another  way  as  a  having  been  made  to 
drink  of  one  Spirit  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
then  poured  out  into  the  heart  (Kom.  v.  5  ;  c£  1  Cor.  vL  19  ; 
2  Cor.  VL  6,  xiii.  14;  Eom,  ix.  1,  xiv.  17,  xv.  13,  16,  19), 
or,  what  is,  according  to  1  Cor.  xii  3,  identical  therewith,  the 
Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii  16,  vL  11,  vii.  40;  2  Cor.  iii.  3 ; 
Eom.  viil  11,  14).  But  it  is  altogether  peculiar  to  our 
apostle,  that  this  Spirit  is  now  the  principle  of  a  new  life  in 
the  Christian,  as  we  already  found  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  (§  62,  d).'  The  children  of  God  know  their 
sonship  by  this,  that  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Bom. 
viii.  14 ;  cf.  §  83,  d),  and  this  ayeadai  irvevfiari  ((JaL  v.  18) 

order  to  proye  this,  he  now  goes  back,  not  upon  the  act  of  [  ostification  itself, 
which  the  context  would  have  made  most  natural,  but  upoi  baptism  (ver.  S). 
From  this,  therefore,  it  follows,  first,  that  according  to  him  the  new  life  of  the 
Christian  is  not  developed  through  a  psychological  process  ^m  the  conscious- 
ness of  justification  (cf.  the  excellent  exposition  by  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  SS9,  854  fl), 
and,  secondly,  that  in  baptism  the  point  in  question  is  not  merely  as  to  a 
symbolical  certification  of  justification,  but  that  something  else  must  also  be 
given  with  it,  whereby  a  renewal,  in  principle,  is  accomplished  in  man. 

*  As  in  the  preaching  of  the  original  apostles  (§  40,  a,  footnote  1 ;  ct  §  62,  d), 
the  Spirit  is,  naturally,  also  the  principle  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  with  which  God 
equips  believers  for  His  service  in  the  Church  (1  Cor.  xiL  4),  wherefore  these 
are  also  called  rfiv/Ec«Ti»«  (1  Cor.  xiL  1,  xiv.  1 ;  cf.  ver.  87).  It  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  idea,  according  to  which  this  Spirit  works  the  assurance  of 
salvation  in  the  believer,  that  no  one  (on  the  ground  of  that  assurance)  can 
confess  Jesus  as  Lord  (and  Mediator  of  salvation),  %l  fin  !»  wf%vfuiTt  ityi^  (1  Cor. 
xiL  8).  But,  elsewhere  also,  everything  which  is  required  for  the  continuance 
or  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  is  something  worked  by  the  Spirit,  a 
«>ur/uiri»o  (1  Cor.  ix.  11 ;  cf.  ii.  18  ;  Rom.  L  11,  xv.  27).  The  significance  of 
this  peculiar  conception  of  the  wnZfui  as  an  immanent  religious-moral  principle 
of  life  Pfleiderer  especially  has  set  forth  in  a  very  able  manner  (p.  20  f.,  200 
[K  Tr.  i  20  f.,  199]),  although  he  too  narrowly  represents  the  conception  of 
the  Messianic  wnufut^  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
ecstatic-apocalyptic. 
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expressly  denotes  that  this  Spirit  is  the  moving  principle  of 
their  life.  The  norm -giving  power  (yofio^)  of  this  Spirit 
has  made  them  free  from  the  norm-giving  power  (vofMK)  of 
sin  (Bom.  viiL  2),  and  the  new  condition  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  is  an  effect  of  the  Spirit  (vii  6 :  tc€uvo7ff^  mmh 
fjMTo^;  cf.  6aL  v.  25:  ^Afiev  wpev/mri).  All  Christian 
virtues  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (GaL  v.  22  f.) ;  love  is  owing 
to  the  Spirit  (Rom.  xv.  30) ;  the  Spirit  is  a  trvevfia  vpaamfro^ 
(GaL  vi.  1 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  21).  It  is  through  an  operation  of  this 
Spirit^  therefore,  that  there  is  brought  about  that  perfect 
renewal,  which  was  indicated  in  the  symbolism  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  by  the  disappearing  and  emerging  of  the  person 
baptized.^ 

(&)  like  every  gracious  operation,  the  communication  of 
the  Spirit  is  naturally  brought  about  by  Christ  as  the  exalted 
Lord,  who  is  therefore  also  called  Kvpio^  irvevfiaTo^  in  2  Cor. 
iii  18.  The  Church  is  an  epistle,  which  Christ  has  composed, 
inasmuch  as  He  has  written  it  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  upon  the  tables  of  the  hearts  (iii.  3).     Yea,  the  Spirit  of 

*  Here  the  Spirit  is  throughout  evidently  conceived  of  as  a  divine  eneigy  (cf. 
2  Cor.  vi.  7),  from  which  there  goes  forth  a  definite  power  (cf.  Eph.  iiL  20  with 
ver.  16),  jnst  as  Kva/ut  specifically  belongs  to  everything  that  is  wwtv/utTi%if 
(1  Cor.  XV.  43  f.).     Paul  speaks  of  the  demonstration  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
gives  by  means  of  the  power  that  goes  forth  specifically  from  it  (1  Cor.  iL  4 ; 
cf.  1  Thess.  L  5),  or  even  of  the  ivf/mt  wfivfimnt  kyUv  (Rom.  xv.  13,  19).    And 
like  every  divine  gift,  it  is  an  energy  derived  from  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  12 :  «••  «^.  « 
i»  T»v  ei#«),  which  God  gives  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  6  ;  Rom.  v.  5  ;  cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  8', 
Eph.  L  17)  and  supplies  (GaL  iii  5),  which  Christians  receive  (Gal.  iii.  2,  14; 
2  Cor.  xi.  4 ;  Rom.  viiL  15)  and  possess  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.     Cf.  Sabatier,  p.  293). 
Accordingly,  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  of  as  an  independent 
personality,  as  Hahn  still  maintains  (p.  118 ;  cf.  also  Immer,  p.  298  f.).     When 
the  conmiunication  of  the  Spirit  is  represented,  for  a  rhetorical  purpose  (cf. 
§  83,  d\  as  a  sending  altogether  analogous  with  that  of  the  Son  (GaL  iv.  6 ; 
cf.  ver.  4),  when  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  dwelling  (t.f.  having  its  abiding 
place  of  abode)  in  us  (Rom.  viii.  9,  11),  when  the  Spirit,  which  ui^ges  us  to  pray 
and  groan  and  is  still  to  be  distinguished  as  an  altogether  objectively  operative 
power  in  us  from  our  subjective  spiritual  life  which  is  brought  about  by  it, 
itself  appears  as  ciying  Abba  in  us  (Gal.  iv.  6)  and  as  successfully  interceding 
for  us  with  its  groaning  (Rom.  viii.  26  f. ),  as  Christ  elsewhere  intercedes  for  us 
(Rom.  viii.  34),  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  altogether  unhermeneutical  forcing  of 
the  expression  that  its  personality  can  be  deduced  from  these  statements.     Still 
less  does  this  follow  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  a  searching  of 
the  deep  things  of  God  is  ascribed  to  it,  for  in  what  follows  this  is  expressly 
explained  by  the  analogy  of  man's  self-consciousness  (cf.  §  68,  c,  footnote  P),  so 
that  the  Spirit  really  appears  as  the  principle  of  the  self- consciousness  of  God 
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God^  which  is  communicated  to  Christians  in  baptism,  is, 
accoiding  to  the  change  of  the  expressions  in  Bom.  viii.  9, 
none  other  than  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (GaL  iv.  6;  1  Cor.  ii  16; 
2  Cor.  iii  17;  cf.  Phil  i.  19),  and,  seeing  that  the  exalted 
Christ  has  altogether  become  irvcvfia  (1  Cor.  xv.  45 ;  2  Cor. 
iii  17:  o  Kvpiof;  ro  irvevfid  iariv),^  the  statements :  irvevfia 
XpuTTov  €j(€iv  and  Xpurrh^  iv  ^fup  in  Som.  viii.  9,  10  seem 
altogether  synonymous ;  Christ  is  in  man  through  His  Spirit, 
or  as  the  Spirit  that  maketh  alive  Himself,  just  as  God  also 
Himself  in  His  Spirit  dwells  in  man  (1  Cor.  iii  16).  We 
recognise  the  true  Christian  by  Christ  being  in  Him  (2  Cor. 
xiii  5).  Paul  confesses  of  himself  that  he  no  longer  lives, 
but  Christ  lives  in  him  (GaL  ii  20;  c£  CoL  iii  11;  Eph. 
iii  17;  Phil,  i  8,  21).  A  man  does  not  become  a  true 
Christian  until  Christ  is  formed  in  him,  like  the  embryo  in 
its  mother's  womb  (GraL  iv.  19) ;  as  husband  and  wife  become 
one  flesh  (1  Cor.  vi  16),  so  in  this  most  intimate  living 
fellowship  Christ  and  the  believer  become  one  spirit  (ver.  17), 
because  His  Spirit  becomes  our  spirit     This  living  fellowship 

(▼er.  11).  If  that  which  is  said  of  it  as  such  be,  nevertheless,  applied  to  the 
Spirit  which  is  communicated  to  as,  then  in  this  energy  which  goes  forth  from 
Bim  Qod  JTimisef/'mnst  be  conceived  of  as  present  and  operative  with  His  self- 
conseioosness,  and  in  iii  16  it  is  undoubtedly  God  Himself  that  makes  His 
abode  in  us  through  His  Spirit.  Accordingly,  the  activity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  gifts  of  grace  can  be  traced  back  to  the  vriUing  of  the  Spirit  (xiL  11:  »eJitg 
fimXi^nt),  although  in  ver.  6  f.  it  is  evidently  God  Himself  that  works  them  in 
doe  measure.  The  spiritual  energy  that  goes  forth  from  God,  and  is  meant  to 
work  upon  the  knowing  and  willing  of  man,  cannot  but  naturally  be  thought 
of  as  knowing  and  willing ;  but  as  in  ii.  11  the  divine  self-consciousness  is  the 
ground  of  this  knowing,  so  here  the  divine  gracious  wiU  is  the  ground  of  this 
willing  while  the  knowing  and  willing  of  a  subject  distinct  from  God  are 
nowhere  thought  of.  And  although  the  Holy  Ghost  is  named  in  2  Cor.  xiiL  14 
along  with  God  and  Christ  as  a  third  independent  subject  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  18,  22, 
vr.  4--6),  yet  here  the  very  idea  of  a  participation  in  it  (cf.  Phil,  ii  1)  points  as 
plainly  as  possible  to  a  real  possession.  Cf  Pfleiderer,  p.  201  f.  [E.  Tr.  L 
200  f,],  who,  however,  assumes  a  certain  wavering  between  real  existence  and 
personification. 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  that  is  communicated  to  Christians  is 
now  represented  as  a  Spirit  of  God,  and  now  as  a  Spirit  of  Chnat,  Le,  as  a 
divine  spiritual  energy  that  belongs  to  both  in  the  same  manner,  it  also  un- 
doubtedly follows  that,  unless  we  drag  in  modes  of  thinking  altogether  foreign 
to  the  apostle  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this,  the  Spirit  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  personal.  Such  an  identification,  however,  of  Christ  and  the  wuv/ia^  as 
occurs  in  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  is  quite  inconceivable  on  the  assumption  that  Paul 
reflected  upon  an  immanent  trinity  (cf.  Schmidt,  p.  152). 
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with  Chiiat  commences  in  bapdsm,  wben  His  Spirit  is  oom- 
mmucaied  to  ns,  so  that  the  oonditioii  rf  bdonging  to  Chnst, 
which  is  established  in  haptism  (1  Car.  i  12  C;  cL  note  a), 
ia,  according  to  Bom.  TiiL  9,  recognised  by  the  harii^  of  His 
SpiziL*  For  this  fello vship  of  life  with  Christ,  Ptal,  however, 
has  now  coined  another  fonn  oi  expression.  As  he,  who  has 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  now  in  the  Tital  element  of  this  Spirit 
(TiiL  9^,  so  every  one,  who  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  Christ 
in  himself,  is  now  also  in  Him.  In  this  fellowship  of  life 
with  Christ  (er  Xptar^  *Iifffov)  the  Spirit  unfolds  its  activity 
which  bees  ns  from  the  power  of  sin  (viiL  2 ;  c£  note  a),  as 
appears  plainly  from  the  connection  with  the  roS?  i»  Xpurrm 
^Iifooi  in  ver.  1.'     For  this  idea  the  farm  of  the  rite  of 

*  AltlKNi^  Pflcidner  (pc  SOS  [E.  T^  L  SOS])  vill  not  denr  Uiat  Pkal  litiik) 
accepted  the  tnditioBd  doctrine  of  the  leeeptini  of  tlie  Spirit  in  baptisni,  yet 
lie  does  not  attach  to  it  an j  ccntzml  significanee  for  the  Faoline  doetziae  of 
salration,  and  ezpresBlr  denka  (pc  19S  £  [E.  Tr.  L  1»S  1])  that  the  leeeptioii 
of  the  ^irit  b  the  groimd  of  the  fellowship  with  Christ;  becaiae  not  a  s^hbb 
is  spoken  ic^uding  the  «^«a^  in  Bom.  ri.  The  leason  of  th]%  howeier,  is  to 
be  found  simplj  in  the  plan  of  the  I^MStle  to  the  Bomans,  aeooiding  to  which 
the  new  principle  of  the  «^*^m,  which  orercames  the  #»A  is  considered  fint  of 
an  in  chap.  riiL,  after  it  has  been  shown  in  chap.  tiL  that  the  inability  of  the 
law  to  realize  the  rigbteonsneas  of  life  has  had  its  groond  in  the  #d^  If 
baptism  (as  the  extemallT  accomplished  entrance  into  the  union  of  &ith  with 
Cbnst »  were  to  the  apostle  only  **  the  ground  of  recognition  **  of  the  existing 
fellowship  with  Christ,  of  which  faith  is  the  real  groond,  it  woold  remain 
incomprehensible,  why  be  starts  in  Rom.  tL,  not  from  faith,  bnt  &om  baptism 
(cC  footnote  S},  and  '*  not  a  single  syllable  is  ottered  "  regarding  wi^nt  in  the 
whole  chapter.  For  Paol  "  the  fellowship  with  Christ  of  which  £uth  is  the 
groond  "  cannot  possibly  be  "  the  logical  prius  of  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  of 
sonship,"  for,  according  to  2  Cor.  iiL  17,  1  Cor.  vi  17,  Rom.  Tiii.  9,  10,  th« 
existence  of  Christ  in  man  cannot  be  eren  conceired  of  withoot  an  existence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  him,  bat  is  rather  brooght  aboot  only  by  the  existence 
of  the  Spirit  in  him.  So  certainly,  however,  as  the  latter  is  conceived  of  as  the 
existence  and  operation  of  an  objective  divine  power  in  man,  so  certainly  the 
former  cannot  be  regarded,  with  Pfleiderer  (p.  185  t  [E.  Tr.  L  184  f.J,  as  the 
merely  sobjective  apprehension  of  the  principle  of  reconciliation  which  is  beheld 
in  the  person  of  the  Mediator  of  salvation. 

'  This  condition  of  being  in  Christ,  accordingly,  does  not  merely  denote  an 
ootward  onion  with  Hun,  as  the  m  i»  ri  M/t«  (Rom.  iiL  19 ;  cf.  iL  12)  repie* 
sents  the  condition  within  the  law ;  it  denotes  the  condition  of  being  in- 
corporated  with  Christ  which  is  involved  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
life  (1  Cor.  L  80 :  ifuTf  Uri  i?  X^rf  ;  2  Cor.  xiL  2  :  Mpm^H  U  x^  ;  Rom. 
xvi  7  :  •*  9-fi  i^«»  ytyitmrn  ir  x^.  ;  cf.  ver.  11).  In  this  living  fellowship  with 
Clirist  the  distinctions  of  the  pre-Christian  life  are  no  longer  valid  (GaL  v.  6) ; 
in  it  Christians  are  what  they  are,  rich  (1  Cor.  L  5^,  wise  (iv.  10),  onder 
certain  circumstances  even  weak  (2  Cor.  xiiL  4).     In  this  new  relation  Timothy 
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baptism  offered  the  apostle  another  express  point  of  contact 
In  Soul  yl  3  he  plainly  takes  the  formula  fiairri^eaOai  eh 
Xpurrov,  not  in  its  original  sense  of  a  being  baptized  unto 
Christ  (=  eh  Svofia  Xpurrov ;  c£  note  a),  but,  in  conformity 
"with  the  strict  meaning  of  ek,  in  the  sense  of  a  being  baptized 
into  Him,  whereby  one  is  put  into  a  real  fellowship  of  life 
with  Him.  As  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ  (Gal  iii.  27).  As  one  is  in  a  garment,  which 
one  has  put  on,  so  the  consequence  of  their  having  put  on 
Christ  is  that  they  are  now  in  Him  (ver.  28 :  irdvre^:  vfiek 
€h  i<TTi  iv  XpioT^  ^Irjaov).  Here,  too,  the  condition  of 
belonging  to  Christ  which  is  established  in  baptism  (ver.  29 : 
el  Si  ipjek  Xpurrov)  appears  as  synonymous  with  this  state 
of  being  in  Christ  (c£  also  the  oi  rov  Xpurrov  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  23,  referring  to  the  iv  Xpiar^  of  ver.  22);  and  if  it  is 
said  of  baptism  in  xiL  13 :  ^i'  evl  wvevfiaTi  ^fie'k  nrdvre^  ek 
iv  a&fia  ifiairrlaOfjfjkev,  yet  Christians  have  attained  to  this 
unity  of  the  body  by  their  being  all  in  the  same  manner 
iv  XpuTT^  (Som.  xii  5  :  ol  iroXKoi  iv  a&fid  iafiev  iv  Xpurr^)? 
And  as  baptism  presupposes  faith,  so  the  communication  of 
the  Spirit,  which  puts  men  into  the  living  fellowship  with 
Christy  is  expressly  made  dependent  upon  faith.  It  is  only  on 
occasion  of  the  message  of  faith  (accepted  and  obeyed  in  the 
fidth,  which  it  demands)  that  the  Christian  has  received  the 

18  his  child  (1  Cor.  iy.  17),  others  are  his  fellow-workers  (Rom.  xvi.  3,  9). 
Although  Paul  has  therefore  first  put  a  deeper  significance  in  the  sense  of  his 
peculiar  theology  into  a  formula  which  had  originally  a  more  general  meaning 
(cf.  §  62,  e,  footnote  4),  yet  that  original  meaning  is  occasionally  found  also  in 
him.  In  the  same  connection  Christians  are  represented  as  approved  and 
eminent  in  Christ  (Rom.  xvi.  10,  13),  and  in  1  Cor.  iv.  15  (Uv  ftvpUvt 
wmi^uymyw$  l;^itri  iv  X^rrf),  xi.  11,  the  expression  Sv  ^f*^*f  seems  simply  to 
denote  the  Christian  state  as  such.  The  formula  U«Xitr/«i  Iv  Xfi^rf  (Gal.  L  22 ; 
ct  1  Thess.  ii.  14)  also  still  occurs. 

'  Here,  accordingly,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  deny  that  the  condition  of 
being  in  Christ  is  established  by  means  of  baptism,  and  when  Pfleiderer  (p.  198 
[E.  Tr.  L  198])  seeks  to  prove  from  GaL  iii.  26  f.  that  baptism  is  nothing 
different  from  faith,  this  is  owing  to  the  false  conception  of  the  aignment  of 
this  passage  considered  in  §  83,  d,  footnote  5.  Although  it  might  seem  in 
2  Cor.  i  21  as  if  the  condition  of  being  in  Christ,  which  is  enduringly  secured 
through  the  /Si^mvv  kV  x^rro,  is  the  presupposition  of  the  anointing  with  the 
Spirit,  yet  it  is  only  the  intended  play  upon  the  appellative  meaning  of  the 
Xft^rig  (cf.  §  77,  a)  that  is  the  reason  why  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  presupposition  of  any  one's  being  in  Christ,  is 
hero  mentioned  last 
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Spcrs  wizt  is  gffis  [G«l  izi.  3,  5) ;  it  is  only  tlmmgh  faitli  that 
be  rraores  ihe  pTcmfsed  Spoxt  (t^  enfycXisF  rov  ncv/iaro?, 
Ten  14\  From  tL^  it  is  sdf-erident  that  the  so  widely  pie- 
Takci  idea  ^hM^  the  fdlovship  of  fife  vith  Chiist  belongs  to  the 
essesceof&itk  [cL  €^.  Tjechler, pi  115;  Messner,p,  265;  Senas, 
ii  PL  102£  [E.  Tr.  ii  89  £];  Baur,  p.  176  t)  is  not  Piuline.* 
F^i^  is  (be  p^e^uppoaaon  of  this  unioii  with  Christ ;  but  this 
cnkn  itself  can  never  be  braigfat  about  by  an  attitude  of 
man,  hot  cbIt  by  Christ  Himself  entering  into  this  fellowship 
of  fife  with  him  throng  the  rammnnifatinn  ol  His  Spirit 
By  means  cf  that  imaginaiy  deeper  and  richer  conception  of 
the  idea  of  fshh  it  is  genenOy  sought  to  obtain  the  point  of 
cotttaot  for  the  ct^n  of  the  new  fife,  which  undoubtedly 
ptoeeeds  from  the  fellowship  of  fife  with  Christ^^  while  HbA 
dnrumstance  is  oxeriooked  that  therewith  the  nenre  of  the 
F^uline  doctrine  of  gnee  is  injured.     The  new  life  of  the 


*  It  B  B  Tua  t^*:  aa  s^pol  s  sshie  in  oypoaitka  to  Hie  to  erideiit  ecnnee- 
tiemoftkeFteliBernAestti  xa  fiiToor  of  the  eowoMa  TievtoSGor.  ziiLS, 
vhm  it »  «a!T  is  apfcuoMo  t&at  tke  S*^  b  ««  «>ni  oBd  the  *Ur«r  Hft^^h 
■M  on  vrmmjmiam  csfreasaoBS,  whuiAi  ia  rality  tko  qneitioB  at  to  the 
^Yccr  csa  Ve  draded  calr  br  c^ecniBg  whether  the  latter  is  f ooad,  and  tba 
litter  by  ?h<r?f:rf«  tbe  cecessarr  coBseq^enee  of  the  former.  Kor  can  GtL 
iL  SO  he  aii:}^^i  is  scrcort  of  that  riew  ;  Cor  X^knt  tiie  C«  ^  S^  Z/m^  by  no 
t:i«&z$  stiads  panll«l  viih  the  ^*  b  wlrru ;  thst  vbkh  is  still  in  him  of  his 
cvn  life  dzrir^  his  life  in  the  £»h,  vliioh  is  now,  however,  altogether  a  ^  St 
•xrrw  i$  rither  «t  cT«r  &ir&iiist  the  new  life  of  the  apostle,  which  Christ,  wh) 
lires  in  Lim  (thrr:ii:h  His  Spcrit\  alone  Hres,  so  that  the  virrn  is  really  named 
as  tbtt  which  belongs  to  biEoself  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  not  at  all  his  own, 
bet  simplT  ChristsT  Althocgh  PAeiderer  (p.  169  [E.  Tr.  i.  16S]>  has  disputed 
this  rerr  energedouLllT.  vx^t  he  has  only  opposed  general  considerations  to  the 
ncdccbted  exe|:encal  rtitt'er  of  £iot :  lor  that,  notwithstanding  the  ryw#w>pM^gi 
and  >«  2«  foairi  17*,  a  life  which  belongs  to  the  apostle  himself  is  spoken  of  in 
the  second  half  of  the  verse,  appears  from  the  antithetical  •  Tt  »vv  ^  •*  rji  rmfuL 
And  when  he  appeals  to  GaL  iL  17  and  2  Cor.  v.  21,  in  order  to  prove  that 
jnstiMng  fiiJi  and  fellowship  with  Christ  are  identical  (p.  1S6  [E.  Tr.  L 
1S5  f^,  he  overlcwts  the  fact  that,  in  a  connection  where  it  is  the  state  of 
being  objectively  justified  that  is  spoken  of,  the  It  X^r»  can  only  denote  that 
the  objective  groan i  of  this  state  is  found  in  Christ  in  the  sense  of  §  75,  d  (cL 
Rom.  V.  9 :  1  Cor.  vL  11). 

-♦  Thereby  the  PduUne  idea  of  faith  is  altered ;  for  what  is  characteristic  of 
that  idea  is  this»  tlut  it  is  purely  religious  trust  in  divine  grace,  apart  altogether, 
in  principle,  from  every  moral  action.  His  doctrine  of  justification  is  also 
altered  ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  no  longer  really  an  act  of  grace,  seeing  that  it  does 
not  take  place  contrary  to  fact,  but  corresponds  with  a  &ct  that  is  recognised  by 
God,  even  although  as  yet  it  exists  only  in  germ.  This  objection,  however, 
does  not  at  all  apply  to  Pfleiderer,  who  will  have  even  this  incorporation  with 
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Christian  does  not  develope  itself  from  faith  (any  more  than 
from  justification ;  cf.  note  a,  footnote  2)  by  means  of  a  purely 
psychological  process,  whereby  some  human  factor  or  other 
would  still  be  demanded  for  its  origin ;  but  as  justification  is 
a  pure  act  of  divine  grace,  so  the  communication  of  a  new 
principle  of  life  is  a  second  act  of  divine  grace,  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  justification  itself  already  pointed  us  as  one  that 
was  absolutely  necessary  (§  83,  c)}^ 

(c)  To  the  Christian,  Christ  is  primarily  necessarily  the  one 
that  died ;  for  as  such  He  is  to  him  the  Mediator  of  salvation 
(§  80,  a).  If,  therefore,  the  Christian  feels  himself  in  a  real 
fellowship  with  this  Christ,  he  has  been  crucified  with  Him 
(GaL  ii.  20 ;  cf.  vi  14;  Eom.  vL  6),"  and  has  died  with  Him 
(ver.  8 ;  cf.  GaL  it  20).  Baptism,  which  has  translated  him 
into  this  fellowship  (note  b),  is,  accordingly,  not  only  a  being 
baptized  into  Him  (JBairri^eaOai  ek  XpicTOp),  but,  in  parti- 
Christ  in  faith  regarded,  not  as  a  moral  disposition  or  as  a  surrender  to  the  new 
direction  of  Hfe  represented  in  Christ,  bat  as  the  purely  religious  act  of  laying 
hold  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  reconciliation  (p.  186  [E.  Tr.  i  185]).  But  it 
is  so  mnch  the  more  inadmissible  in  him  to  take  up  the  fellowship  with  Christ, 
in  which  Christ  is  at  any  rate  the  determining  element,  and  therefore  meets 
receptire  faith  with  His  gifts,  into  the  idea  of  faith  itself  (p.  168  [E.  Tr.  i  167]). 
Nor  can  I  perceive  how  the  correct  distinction  of  these  moments  should  "trans- 
form them  into  a  dead  juxtaposition  of  scholastic  doctrines ;"  for  the  only  point 
in  question  is  this,  wh^er,  according  to  the  Pauline  view,  the  initiatiye  in  that 
living  fellowship  proceeds  from  Christ  or  from  the  believing  subject,  whether,  in 
that  fellowship,  Christ  is  conceived  of  as  a  living  person  or  merely  as  a  spiritual 
principle  (of  reconciliation).  The  fact  that  this  living  fellowship  is  brought 
about  by  His  Spirit  (d  footnote  6)  decides  for  the  first  of  these  alternatives, 
and  is  also  the  reason  why  I  avoid  the  misleading  designation  of  it  as  mystical 
(§  149,  d,  footnote  12),  although  I  will  not  deny  that,  owing  to  this  intervention 
of  the  Spirit  not  being  always  present  to  his  consciousness,  many  Pauline  state- 
ments already  receive  a  mystical  colouring. 

^'  For  the  idea  that  faith  as  such  is  the  operative  principle  of  the  new  life, 
no  evidence  is  furnished  even  by  the  only  passage  which  is  being  continually 
adduced  in  its  support,  because  it  speaks  of  faith,  which  is  operative  through 
love  (Gal.  v.  6  :  wUm  X'  mydwni  Iftfyw/^itn),  But  we  need  only  refer  to  CaL 
V.  22  and  Bom.  zv.  SO,  according  to  which  love  is  a  fruit  and  effect  of  the  Spirit, 
in  order  to  see  that  this  activity  of  faith  is  conceived  of  as  owing  to  the  fact  that 
each  believer  as  such  receives  the  Spirit ;  and  even  here  that  is  implied  in  the 
context,  inasmuch  as  what  is  spoken  of  is  the  faith  of  those  who  are  U  x^rrf 
'inrtS,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  operative.  Even  Pfleiderer 
acknowledges  (p.  219  [£.  Tr.  i  220])  that  faith  is  spoken  of  here  only  in  so  far 
as  it  makes  us  one  Spirit  with  Christ. 

"  It  is  only  in  appearance  that  it  seems,  according  to  Oal.  v.  24  («/  rw  Xpifr** 
lrr«^r«v  r^v  '»f»»)t  &8  if  man  accomplishes  this  mortification  himself ;  he  is 
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cular,  a  being  baptized  into  His  death   {ffdirrurfia  eU  tov 
Bdvarov  axnov) ;  and  as  the  certainty  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
sealed  by  His  burial  (§  78,  a,  footnote  2\  so  the  submersion 
of  the  person  who  is  being  baptized  is,  as  it  were,  a  being 
buried,  by  means  of  which  the  fact  that  he  has  died  with 
Christ  is  also  sealed  (Rom.  vL  4  ;  c£  Col  ii  12).     Thus  Paul 
now  first  altogether  reaches  that  symbolical  idea  of  the  rite  of 
baptism,  according  to  which  it  represents  fierdvoia  (note  a) ; 
for  the  dying  with  Christ,  which  is  symbolically  sealed  in  it, 
is  a  dying  of  the  old  man,  a  destroying  of  the  body  (in  so  far 
as  it  was  previously  a  body  ruled  by  sin,  ver.  6),  whereby 
man  dies  unto  sin  (vv.  2,  11),  is  made  free  from  its  dominion 
(vv.  6,  18,  22),  and  therefore  puts  away  his  whole  previons 
disposition  and  direction  of  life.     But  this  naturally  involTOS 
the  positive  renewal  of  these ;  and  this  renewal  is  also  now 
accomplished  by  this,  that  in  baptism  man  is  put  into  leal 
fellowship  with  Christ     If  we  have  become  united  with  Him 
(avfKpvTOi  ryeyovafiev),  i,e.  have  entered  into  a  real  fellowship 
with  Him,  by  this  likeness  of  His  death,  ie.,  by  this  death  of 
His  being  copied  in  our  inner  life,  this  fellowship  must  also 
show  itself  in  respect  of  the  resurrection  (ver.    5),  which 
immediately  followed  the  death  of  Christ,  and  without  which 
He  would  not  have  been  the  Mediator  of  our  salvation  (§  81,(i). 
It  can  only  be  owing  to  accident  that  the  term  aweycCpcaOai 
(Col.  ii.  12,  iii.  1 ;  Eph.  ii.  6)  does  not  occur  in  our  Epistles, 
and  that  the  obvious  analogy  of  this  resurrection  with  the  rising 
up  out  of  the  grave  of  the  baptismal  water  is  not  drawn.     In 
substance  it  is  implied  in  the  statements,  that,  according  to  a 
logical  necessity,  living  with  Christ  follows  upon  dying  with 
Him  (Eom.  vi.  8),  and  that  the  end  of  being  buried  with  Him 
in  baptism  is  newness  of  life  (ver.  4),  which  henceforth  does  not 
belong  to  sin,  to  which  we  have  died,  but  to  God  (vv.  11,  13). 
This  life,  however,  is  a  living  in  fellowship  with  Christ  (ver.  1 1 : 
fwz^Ta?  TO)  0€w  iv  Xpiaroi  ^Irjaov),  who  also  as  the  risen  One 
lives  altogether  unto  God  (ver.  10).     We  can  live  in  Christ, 

self-active  in  it  only  inasmuch  as  he  comes  voluntarily  to  baptism,  in  which  this 
mortification  is  performed  upon  him  by  his  being  translated  into  fellowship  with 
Christ,  just  as  the  (ia^rlZ^Kr^eti  itself  is  also  perfonned  upon  him,  although  only 
with  his  free  will.  Moreover,  this  passage  also  shows  that  that  rr««/^«wf  takes 
place  in  baptism,  in  which  one  becomes  an  adherent  of  Christ  (rov  XftrnZ;  cf. 
1  Cor.  i.  12,  13,  for  which  see  note^a). 
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however,  only  if  He  lives  in  us ;  and  therefore  it  appears  in 
6aL  ii«  20  as  l^e  consequence  of  our  being  crucified  with 
Christ,  that  He  lives  in  us,  His  spiritual  holy  life  takes  the 
place  of  our  natural  sinful  life,  by  His  receiving  us  into  the 
fellowship  of  His  resurrection  life.  Accordingly,  that  which 
is  salvation-bringiDg  in  this  dying  and  rising  up  again  with 
Christ  in  baptism  does  not  consist  in  the  saving  efficacy  of  His 
death  and  resurrection  being  thereby  appropriated  by  us 
(which  takes  place  only  through  faith),  but  it  consists  in  this, 
that  it  realizes  the  fellowship  of  life  with  the  exalted  Christ,  in 
which  there  are  simultaneously  given  the  annihilation  of  our 
natural  sinful  life  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  God- 
pleasing  life.'' 

(d)  If  in  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism 
(note  a)  the  believer  experiences  a  dying  and  a  resurrection 
(note  c)  through  his  being  translated  into  the  fellowship  of 
life  with  Christ  (note  c),  then  nothing  less  has  happened  to 
him  than  a  new  creation  (cf.  the  new  birth  by  means  of  the 
word  in  Peter  ^nd  James,  §  46,  a,  52,  h).  If  any  one  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation  (an  ifyyov  rov  Qeov,  Bom.  xiv.  20); 
the  old  has  passed  away ;  behold,  everything  has  become  new 
(2  Cor.  V.  17;  cf.  Eph.  ii.  10).  It  appears  also  from  the 
connection  of  GaL  vi  14,  15  that  with  the  oTavpayOrjvai  r^ 

^'  From  this  it  now  becomes  quite  clear  that,  in  this  particular  doctrine,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  looked  at  only  as  events,  which  His  life  in 
His  state  of  exaltation  presupposes,  and  not  in  their  saving  significance,  as  R. 
Schmidt  attempts  to  show  (cf.  §  81,  c),  and  that,  accordingly,  we  cannot  con- 
chide  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  dying  with  Christ  is  a  dying  unto  sin, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  must  also  be  taken  in  some  sense  or  oUier  as  a  dying 
onto  sin  (cf.  §  80,  b,  footnote  5).  Plleiderer  (p.  196  [£.  Tr.  i  196])  regards  the 
living  with  Christ  as  being  primarily  eschatological,  so  that  here  the  apostle 
traiMfbrms  the  physical  life  beyond  the  grave  into  an  ethical  life  on  this  side 
of  it;  but  this  view  rests  upon  the  erroneous  presupposition  that  the  Uifufia 
of  Bom.  yi«  5  must  be  a  temporal  future,  although,  according  to  the  context,  it 
is  necessarily  a  logical  one  (cf.  the  conclusive  exposition  by  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  324), 
and  that  in  ver.  8  it  must  be  a  future  object  of  our  believing  expectation  that  is 
named,  whereas  what  is  expressed  is  only  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  with 
which  the  living  with  Christ  must  follow  the  dying  with  Him.  For  the  only 
point  upon  which  stress  is  laid  in  the  context  is  that,  in  baptism,  we  become 
assured  of  the  beginning,  in  principle,  of  a  new  life.  No  more  does  2  Cor.  iv.  10 
speak  of  the  life  of  Christ  being  made  manifest  in  our  resurrection  (p.  205  [£.  Tr. 
i.  205]) ;  as  ver.  11  shows,  what  it  states  is,  that,  in  rescuing  us  from  the  danger 
of  death,  the  life  of  Christ  who  was  rescued  from  death  becomes  operative  in  us 
(in  yirtoe  of  our  fellowship  of  life  with  Him.    Cf.  §  86,  c,  footnote  8). 
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xocfi^  the  Christian  has  become  a  new  creation.  And  as  in 
James  the  end  of  the  new  birth  was  the  consecration  of 
Christians  to  God  (§  54,  b),  and  as  in  Peter  Christians  have 
by  baptism  become  the  holy  people  of  God's  possession 
(§  45,  a,  c),  so  in  Paul  also  all  baptized  Christians  are  ajM 
(1  Cor.  i  2,  vi  1,  2,  xiv.  33,  xvi  1,  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  viiL  4. 
ix.  1,  12,  xiiL  12 ;  Kom.  i.  7,  viii  27,  xiL  13,  xv.  25,  26,31, 
xtL  2,  15);^^  for  they  belong  neither  to  any  other  man 
(1  Cor.  vii  23),  nor  to  themselves,  but  to  God  alone,  who 
has  bought  them  (vL  19,  20 ;  cf.  §  80,  c),  and  thereby  made 
them  His  exclusive  possession.^  This  consecration  of  Chris- 
tians to  God  is  now,  however,  specially  traced  back  by  Paul 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  have  received  in  baptism.  As 
those  whose  body  God  has  made  the  temple  of  His  Spirit, 
Christians  belong  not  to  themselves,  but  to  God  (ver.  19);  as 
those  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  (iii.  16),  they  are 
&yuH  (ver.  17  ;  cf.  Eph.  ii  21  f.).**  Through  the  Spirit,  how- 
ever,  the  quality,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may 

1*  ETaytliiiig  is  holy  which  originates  with  God  in  the  narrower  sense  (Bom. 
L  S :  >f  fi  iytmt ;  TiL  12  :  uftn  iym ;  v.  5  :  wwtSf^  iym ;  cf.  Lnke  i  72: 
^mKnn  kyim ;  S  Tim.  L  9 :  uXn^H  ^««),  or,  following  the  testis  loquemdi  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Ex.  xiiL  2  ;  cf.  Lake  iL  23),  has  been  specially  deroted  to  Him 
as  His  possession  (Rom.  xL  16  :  M^-ufxn ;  xiL  1 :  #«rMt ;  1  Cor.  iii.  17 :  m  «w 
^Km  ;  cf.  Eph.  iL  21).  From  this  use  of  Jtyin  we  must  distingmsh  the  use  of 
a>w«  with  its  deriTstiTes  ;  it  stands  exclosively  for  moral  purity  (2  Cor.  viL  11; 
cf.  FhiL  iT.  S^  and  sincerity  (PhiL  L  17 ;  cf  Jas.  iii.  17),  particularly  vhcn 
awd  with  Inspect  to  the  sexes  (2  Cor.  xL  2,  vL  6 ;  cf  1  Pet  iiL  2).  It  is 
usually  difTeivnt  in  Peter  (§  46,  b)  and  James  (§  55,  6). 

^  This  consecration  to  God  on  the  part  of  .those  who  belong  to  Him  is  con- 
cc'ired  of  as  so  real  that  the  unbelieying  husband  becomes  Syit  through  his 
tVlIov^ip  with  the  beliering  wife,  and  the  unbaptized  child  through  its  ^o«* 
:^ip  with  its  Christian  parents  (viL  14).  According  to  the  principle  that  that 
which  is  holy  sanctifies  evenrthing  which  belongs  to  it  (Matt.  xxiiL  17,  19; 
R«>m.  XL  16>,  this  consecration  to  God  extends  eren  to  everything  which 
Moogs  to  Christians  as  Christians ;  hence  the  Christian  kiss  of  love  (1  Pet 
T.  14^  is  ivpn»ented  as  s  f  Ji«/ui  Myt§9  (1  Cor.  xtL  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiiL  12 ;  Rom. 
xtI  16 :  cf,  1  Thoss^  r.  26). 

I*  Similarly  the  earliest  tradition  already  made  Jesus  be  anointed  or  conse- 
omt^  to  be  the  Messiah  by  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism  (§  18,  a, 
;^«  ^ ;  cf.  2  0>r.  L  21,  for  which  see  §  77,  a),  and  Peter  made  the  holiness  of 
cIm"  QwmWrs  of  the  completed  theocracy  be  brought  about  by  the  consecratioQ 
i>f  ihe  Spirit  in  bsptism  J  44,  b),  although  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  regarded  as 
the  princii^e  of  the  new  life.  According  to  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit, 
which  k«ds  Christians  to  become  like  to  their  Father  (Kom.  viiL  14 ;  cf.  §  83,  d), 
is  alrvdidr  given  with  the  state  of  belonging  to  God  which  is  constituted  in 
aJv;*:;cr.  J  5;^.  a\ 
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truly  belong  to  God,  is  in  principle  worked  in  them,  inasmuch 
as  it  bestows  its  own  07^07179  upon  those  who  possess  it  The 
TTpoa^ph  einrpiaieKTo^y  which  is  offered  up  to  God  in  the 
Gentile  churches^  is  fi^uuriievrj  iv  irvevpLari  a^ltp  (Bom. 
XV.  16 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  vL  11 :  ^idaOrfre  .  ,  .  iv  wvevfuiTi  Oeov, 
for  which  see  Bitschl,  ii.  p.  331  f.;  2  Thess.  ii  13 :  a^uurfjA: 
mvevparoi) ;  Christians  are  i^vfioi,  i,e.  purged  of  all  the  leaven 
of  their  sinful  nature  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  Only  in  consequence  of 
the  Spirit,  which  works  this  consecration  to  God,  being  con- 
ceived of  by  Paul  as  the  positive  principle  of  the  new  life 
(note  a),  the  idea  of  holiness  receives  in  him  the  positive 
import  of  a  moral  perfection,  such  as  belongs  to  this  new 
life.^  Inasmuch,  now,  as  the  setting  up  of  true  consecration 
to  God  or  holiness  is  already  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
highest  end,  which  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  law  aims 
at  (Lev.  XL  44),  ayiaa-fio^  forms  the  antithesis  of  avofila 
(Rom.  vL  19) ;  in  it  there  is  realized  the  normal  condition  of 
man,  S^tauoavptf,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  will  of  God. 
He  who  has  died  unto  sin  in  baptism  is  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  and  therewith  made  a  bond-servant  to  righteousness  or 
to  God  Himself  (vnt.  18,  22),  an  expression  which  Paul,  indeed, 
expressly  excuses  in  ver.  19,  inasmuch  as  this  servitude,  in 
which  man  can  only  realize  the  will  of  God,  is  true  freedom ; 
he  has  been  made  really  righteous,  seeing  that,  in  his  dying 
with  Christ,  his  ego  has  been  set  free  from  the  sin  that 
endaved  it,  and  so  hindered  it  from  attaining  to  actual 
SuuuocvPTf  (ver.  7 :  o  airoOavrnv  BeBiKoicrrai  otto  7^9  afiaprlasi). 
For  them  that  are  in  Christ  there  is  therefore  now  no  (note 
the  emphatic  position  of  the  ovUp)  condemnation  (viii  1), 
because  they  are  not  only  justified  in  faith,  but  have  also,  in 
the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  been  made  free  from  the 

^  Since  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  brings  aboat  the  fellowship  of  life  with 
Christ  (note  6),  sanctification  can  also  be  traced  back  to  the  latter.  Christiaus 
form  a  Church  which  belongs  to  God  (UsXwrAi  Omv),  inasmuch  as  they  are 
i^ym^iu^M  If  Xfigrf  'Uew  (1  Cor.  L  2 ;  cf.  PhiL  L  1) ;  Christ  Himself  (like  the 
Holy  Ghost)  can  be  represented  as  the  author  of  tiieir  kytme^  (1  Cor.  L  80). 
And  since  the  grounding  of  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  as  well  as  the 
oommunication  of  the  Spirit,  which  has  brought  it  about,  has  taken  place  in 
baptism,  the  myutf/iit  of  Christians  dates  also  from  it  (1  Thess.  iy.  7;  cf.  §  61,  c), 
just  as  in  1  Cor.  yl  XI  the  4y<iCWitrt  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
il«ixWrflir#i  which  is  accomplished  in  baptism  (note  a). 
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sin  whose  dominion  would  ever  anew  bring  upon  them  a 
condemnation  of  God.  The  real  aim  of  the  dispensation  of 
grace  which  is  found  in  Christianity  was  to  work  out  the 
righteousness  of  man;  Grod,  however,  works  it  out  in  two 
ways,  by  justification,  viz.,  and  the  new  creation,  and  there- 
fore also  by  two  different  modes.  It  is  of  decisive  importance 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  Pauline  system  not  to  mix  up 
those  two  divine  saving  deeds  (c£  §  83,  d),  and  therefore  also 
these  two  results  of  them  (cf.  Bitschl,  ii  p.  368).**  For  both, 
however,  faith  is  the  condition.  So  certainly  as  every  one 
that  believes  and  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  &ith 
allows  himself  to  be  baptized,  so  certainly  does  he  experience 
also  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  puts  him  in  principle 
into  the  state  of  holiness,  and  therewith  into  that  of  actual 
righteousness.  But  whereas  justification  is  an  individual, 
completed  act,  sanctification,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
only  take  place  by  a  commencement  being  made  in  principle 
of  a  new  life,  a  commencement  which  is  both  capable  of 
development  and  requires  it  The  manner  in  which  Paul 
puts  the  Lord's  Supper  alongside  of  baptism,  in  which  that 
commencement  is  made,  already  points  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  development,  which  requires  a  continual  support  in 
keeping  with  its  divinely  made  commencement 

'^  As  justification  does  not  presuppose  holiness,  which  is  nothing  else  thin 
h»eutffvtti  really  restored,  so  neither  is  the  latter  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  former,  a  consequence  which  would  in  some  manner  or  other  spontaneously 
develope  itself  from  it  in  a  psychological  way  (cf.  note  a,  footnote  2).     If  in 
1  Cor.  L  30  ayta^/tit  follows  li»ai»ruf$i,  by  which  we  are  certainly  not,  with 
Ritschl  (ii.  p.  285),  to  imderstand  active  righteousness,  nyim^ttm  stands  befon; 
ilixeuaifitiTt  in  vi.  11  (cf.  £ph.  ii.  15,  16).     And  although  this  diversity  is  con- 
ditioned both  times  by  the  context,  yet  it  could  not  be  found  if  ^ese  two 
gracious  deeds  of  God  stood  in  a  causal  nexus.     Accordingly,  myut^^  is  by  no 
means  omitted  after  hMmw^ig  in  Rom.  viii  30 ;  for  the  former  does  not  foUov 
from  or  after  the  latter,  but  takes  place  at  the  same  time  with  it.     Pfleiderer 
(p.  210  f.  [£.  Tr.  i.  211  f.])  shows  in  an  excellent  manner  that  the  ideal 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith,  and  the  real  righteousness  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  wiftvfia  must  be  strictly  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  that 
they  necessarily  mutually  demand  each  other  ;  only  he  should  not  have  found  a 
wavering  between  the  two  ideas  in  Rom.  vi.,  for  there  it  is  only  active  righteous- 
ness that  is  spoken  of  (cf.  Ritschl,  ii.  p.  283). 
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§  85.  The  LorcCs  Supper. 

If  the  ground  of  the  new  life  of  the  Christian  is  laid  in 
baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  serves  to  its  further  nourishment. 
(b)  From  Paul  we  have  the  earliest  tradition  regarding  the  in- 
stitution of  the  supper ;  for  his  statements  regarding  its  signi- 
ficance he  appeals  to  a  revelation  received  from  Christ  (c)  By 
our  partaking  of  His  body  which  was  slain  for  us,  and  of  His 
blood  which  was  shed  for  us,  the  Lord's  Supper  strengthens 
the  living  fellowship  with  the  Christ  who  died  for  us,  the  ground 
of  which  is  laid  in  baptism,  (d)  Even  those  who  partake  un- 
worthily receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  but  they  make 
themselves  guilty  of  these,  for  which  they  are  punished. 

(a)  In  1  Cor.  x.  1-4  Paul  gives  us  an  imdoubted  right  to 
put  together  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  means  of 
grace,  which  serve  to  the  grounding  and  nourishment  of  the 
higher  life  in  the  Christian.  He  there  represents  Israel's 
experiences  of  grace  in  the  wilderness  as  types  of  the 
experiences  of  grace,  which  Christians  have  had  (§  73,  c), 
and,  indeed,  expressly  describes  the  passage  through  the  Bed 
Sea  as  a  baptism  (w.  1,  2,  for  which  see  §  84,  a,  footnote  1). 
As  that  baptism  in  principle  brought  about  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  so  Christian  baptism  is  to  be  looked  upon  antitypically 
as  the  fundamental  experience  of  grace,  which  Christians 
have  had.  When,  now,  the  manna  and  the  water  that  issued 
from  the  rock  are  regarded  as  a  spiritual  food  and  a  spiritual 
drink  (w.  3,  4),  it  is  dear  that  they  are  regarded  as  types  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that,  as  these  gifts  supported  redeemed 
Israel  during  its  journey  through  the  wilderness,  so  it  is  to  be 
r^aided  as  the  Chiurch's  means  of  spiritual  nourishment.^     It 

^  From  this  we  also  perceive  why  the  doctrine  of  the  supper  can  be  introduced 
•t  this  phice  into  the  representation  of  the  Pauline  system  of  doctrine.  When 
it  is  treated  of  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (cf.  e,g.  t.  Oosterzee,  §  41 ; 
Pfleiderar,  p.  286  fifl  [K  Tr.  i.  238  ff.] ;  Immer,  p.  829),  it  is  presupposed  that 
the  sacaraments  have  a  constitutive  significance  for  the  nature  of  the  Church,  for 
which  assumption  there  is  but  little  support  to  be  found  in  Paul  (cf.  §  92,  a, 
footnote  8).  Moreover,  Paul  has  certainly  not  transferred  to  the  supper  a 
traditional  notion  of  Jewish  theology  regarding  the  manna  and  the  water  from 
the  lock  (Biickert,  p.  215  f.),  but,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  when  he  looks 
upon  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  as  a  baptism,  has  worked  out  the  typical 
view  of  these  experiences  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  Israel  in  conformity  with 
his  idea  of  the  nature  and  meaniug  of  the  supper. 
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is  altogether  impossible  that  the  irvevfiariKov  can  meiely 
denote  that  bread,  drink,  and  rock  are  to  be  taken  alle- 
,  gorically  (Baur,  p.  201),  for  that  pneumatic  rock  foas  Chiist 
(c£  §  79,  c),  and  not  only  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  apostle ;  but  it  can  hardly  represent  that  nourishment  as 
supersensuous  (Elickert,  p.  213),  or  as  brought  forth  by  a 
supernatural  operation  of  God  (v.  Hofmann  in  loco).  It  was 
a  nourishment  for  the  body ;  but  because,  as  manna,  it  came 
from  heaven,  or,  as  water  from  the  rock,  was  furnished  by 
Christ,  it  derived  a  spiritual  nature  from  this  its  origin,  and 
therefore  had  also  a  spiritual  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  Israelites  (c£  also  B.  Schmidt,  p.  147).  For 
his  conception  of  the  supper,  however,  we  can  primarily  con- 
clude from  this  only  in  general,  that  Paul  here  also  ascribed  a 
pneumatic  effect  to  the  physical  eating  and  drinking. 

(6)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  KvpuMcov  heliruov^  a  meal 
originating  with  the  Lord,  instituted  by  Him  (1  Cor.  zi  20), 
at  which  He  Himself  is  the  host,  for  His  cup  and  His  table 
are  spoken  of  in  x.  21  (cL  zi  27).  When  Paul  appeals  in 
xL  23  to  a  communication  which  had  been  made  to  him 
personally  (note  the  emphatic  position  of  the  eyco)  by  the 
Lord,  this  cannot  refer  to  the  tradition  regarding  the  institn- 
tion  of  the  supper,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  original 
apostles  to  all  in  the  same  manner ;  it  can  only  refer  to  the 
intimations  given  in  what  follows  as  to  the  design  of  this 
institution,  and  the  consequent  demands  that  are  made  upon 
those  who  celebrate  it^  especially  as  these  demands  alone  fonn 
the  real  moment  that  gives  ground  i^ap)  for  his  censure 
(ver.  22).  He  has  the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  supper 
directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  tradition  of  the  original 
apostles  (§  78,  a).  That  being  the  case,  we  have  here  at 
least  the  earliest  form  of  this  tradition,  a  circumstance  which 
Eiickert  (p.  209),  Immer  (p.  329),  and  others  overlook;  for 
even  the  tradition  contained  in  Mark's  Gospel  (xiv.  22-24) 
is  only  a  report  at  second  hand,  and  one  that  is  much  later.* 

'  Besides,  the  most  important  deviation  in  Mark  xiv.  24  is  so  plainly  owing 
to  conformation  with  the  words  used  at  the  giving  of  the  bread  (ver.  22),  and 
with  the  words  employed  when  the  Old  Testament  covenant  was  concladed,  to 
which  they  allude  <£x.  xxiv.  8),  that  the  greater  brevity  and  clearness  cannot 
decide  in  its  favour. 
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This  does  not  make  it  impossible  tbat  Paid,  to  whom  not  the 
exact  language,  but  only  the  essential  import  of  the  words  of 
institution  was  important,  by  way  of  explanation  represented 
the  body  as  the  body  which  was  given  (in  its  death)  for  our 
salvation  (1  Cor.  xi.  24 :  to  inrep  vfi&v),  and  the  covenant 
which  was  established  by  means  of  the  blood  as  the  new 
covenant  (ver.  25).  He  has  likewise  added  the  express 
demand  to  repeat  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  consecration 
of  the  cup  with  the  accompanimerU  of  the  words  of  explanation 
spoken  by  Christ  (w.  24,  25),  a  demand  which  those  who 
first  partook  of  the  supper  did  not  think  of  and  did  not 
require  (§31,  b),  deriving  it  from  the  intimation  given  him 
by  the  Lord  regarding  the  design  and  meaning  of  this  instita- 
tion.  Paul  also  lays  a  particular  stress  upon  the  symbolical 
act  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  (c£  xL  24),  and  upon  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  (x.  16),  without  there  being  implied  in  the 
latter  a  eaiisecrcUio  transcending  the  original  institution,  as 
Biickert  thinks  (p.  220),  since  the  eifXoyla  is  certainly  to  be 
thought  of  as  consisting  in  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  (xL  25  : 
waavTW^  Koi  to  irom^piov  soil.  IXalSev  evxi^pum^a-a^,  after 
w,  23,  24)^  which  in  the  Church  probably  referred  to  the 
reconciliation  which  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.* 

(c)  The  essential  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  that 
it  brings  into  a  real  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  therefore 
supports  and  strengthens  (although  from  a  peculiar  side)  the 
fellowship  which  is  established  in  baptism,  and  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  new  life.  Since  the  mention  made  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  17)  is  meant  to  show  that 
the  sacrificial  meal  of  the  heathen  brings  into  a  real 
(naturally  polluting)  fellowship  with  the  demons  (ver.  20, 
for  which  see  §  70,  c),  just  as  the  Jewish  sacrificial  meal 

'  Ab  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  symbolism  which  lies  in  the  action 
that  it  is  only  as  symbols  that  bread  and  wine  have  a  meaning,  since  that 
action  itself  expressly  serves  to  the  comprehension  of  that  which  is  partaken  of 
in  the  snpper,  so  neither  does  it  follow  from  the  Awi/Aptint,  which  is  aimed  at  by 
the  repetition  of  the  words  of  explanation,  that  the  whole  design  of  the  celebra- 
tion lies  in  it,  for,  according  to  ver.  26,  that  Avi^mr^f  is  attained  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  death  of  Jesns,  which  is  continnally  repeated  in  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  and  only  then  follows  the  partaking  of  the  supper, 
which  has,  according  to  note  a,  a  pneumatic  effect 
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brings  into  a  real  (naturally  blessed)  fellowship  with  the 
altar,  the  place  of  divine  blessing  (ver.  18,  for  which  see 
§  71,  c),  Paul  can  only  have  thought  of  the  pneumatic  effect 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  (note  a)  as  a  union  with  Christ  which  is 
equally  real.^  In  conformity,  however,  with  the  meaning 
which  Christ  Himself  had  given  to  the  bread  and  the  wine  in 
the  supper,  to  him  the  real  fellowship  with  Christ,  which  the 
supper  specifically  brings  about,  is  owing  to  the  partidpatioii 
(KOiva>pia)  in  His  body  and  in  His  blood,  which  is^  produced, 
according  to  ver.  16,  by  the  broken  bread  and- the  consecrated 
cup.'  By  this  body  we  cannot,  indeed,  think  of  the  glorified 
body  of  Christ  (Euckert,  p.  226),  for  the  symbolism  of 
breaking,  as  well  as  the  explanation,  to  virep  vfi&p,  which  is 
expressly  added  in  xL  24,  points  undoubtedly  to  the  body  of 
Christ  that  was  put  to  death  for  us  (Rom.  vii  4).  Similarly, 
the  blood  of  Christ  can  neither  be  merely  an  expression  for 
the  reconciliation  which  it  provided  (Beuss,  iL  p.  192  pS.  Tr. 
iL  174],  and  probably  also  Pfleiderer,  p.  238  [E.  Tr. 
i.  240  f.]),  and  in  which  the  believer  participates  directly 
in  faith  (Eom  iii  25),  nor  His  glorified  blood  (Riickert, 
p.   224;  Gess.  p.  112  f),  which  would  be  to  the  apostle  a 

*  According  to  the  idea  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  such  a  union  had  been 
brought  about  through  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  (as  a  new  principle  of 
life)  in  baptism  (§  84,  &),  and  therefore  he  could  also  have  conceired  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  continual  drinking  of  this  Spirit  {cL  1  Thess.  It.  S,  for 
which  see  §  62,  d).  But  this  idea  is  not  at  aU  in  keeping  with  the  symbolism 
of  the  supper  as  set  forth  also  by  him  (note  6),  and  leaves  the  one  half  of  it, 
which  is  very  specially  set  forth  in  1  Cor.  x.  17,  xL  29,  altogether  out  of 
account,  so  that  the  explanation  of  xiL  13  (cf.  §  84,  a)  as  referring  to  the  supper 
cannot  be  carried  out 

*  The  participation  in  His  body  cannot  possibly  merely  denote  that  they 
belong  to  the  Church  (cf.  Baur,  p.  201 ;  Reuss,  ii.  p.  192  [E.  Tr.  ii.  174]),  for 
ver.  17,  which  establishes  the  previous  statement,  expressly  adduces  the  onion 
of  the  many  into  an  organic  unity,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  one  bread,  as 
an  evidence  that  the  broken  bread  is  not  common  bread,  the  partaking  of  which 
in  common  by  no  means  produces  such  a  unity,  but  is  such  a  bread  as  brings 
about  participation  in  a  third  person,  who  can  become  a  bond  of  such  a  unity 
(cf.  Gess,  p.  110  f.).  If  now,  according  to  Rom.  xii.  4,  this  third  person  is 
Christ  Himself,  then  here  it  is  the  body  of  Christ  that  is  received  in  the  supper. 
For  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  fellowship  of  Christians  with  one  another,  which 
is  manifested  in  their  fellowship  at  table,  should  prove  that  the  eating  of  the 
sacramental  bread  is  an  act  of  uniting  with  Christ  (Pfleiderer,  p.  238  [E.  Tr. 
i.  241]),  for  this  fellowship  at  table  is  as  such  by  no  means  necessarily  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  can  by  no  means  ''have  its  real  ground  only  in  Christ** 
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eoniradictio  in  adjedo  (1  Cor.  xv.  50) ;  it  can  only  be  tibe 
blood  that  was  shed  in  the  violent  death  which  Christ 
su£fered  for  us  (cl  §  80^  c,  footnote  9)^  and  to  which  it  is 
owing,  according  to  xL  25,  that  the  sacramental  cup  is  a 
symbol  of  the  new  covenant,  inasmuch  as  this  covenant  of 
grace  and  forgiveness  was  rendered  possible  by  the  blood,  of 
Christ  (contained  in  the  cup).  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  can  make  us  partake  of  His  body  that  was  given  up  to 
death  for  us,  and  of  His  blood  that  was  then  shed,  Paul  has 
certainly  not  speculated ;  he  confined  himself  to  the  words  of 
institution,  and,  although  to  him  the  bread  was  a  symbol  of 
the  body,  and  the  (red)  wine  a  symbol  of  the  blood,  yet  he 
found  in  these  words  the  certification  that  that  which  they 
symbolized  is  really  supplied  in  the  supper  as  spiritual  food 
(note  a).  How  he  could  conceive,  however,  that  the  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  was  brought  about  by  partaking  of  the 
supper,  appears  from  this,  that  this  fellowship  was  to  him 
essentially  a  fellowship  with  the  Christ  who  had  been  put  to 
death  (§  84,  c).  If,  now,  it  is  because  of  the  saving  signifi- 
cance of  the  death  of  Christ  (c£  the  to  xnrip  vfi&v  of  xi  24) 
that  this  fellowship  comes  into  consideration  in  the  supper, 
it  is  once  Inore  evident  that  the  fellowship  which  was  already 
grounded  in  baptism  cannot  refer  to  this  significance  of  it, 
and  that  the  matter  in  question  here  is  rather  as  to  an 
establishing  of  fellowship  with  Christ  from  a  new  side,  which 
can  only  have  in  view  a  nourishing  and  strengthening  of  faith 
in  Him  as  the  Mediator  of  salvation. 

(d)  In  Corinth  abuses  had  crept  in  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  love  feasts,  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
connect  the  celebration  of  the  breaking  of  bread  instituted  by 
the  Lord  (§41,  b).  The  rich  separated  themselves  from  the 
poor  and  revelled  in  the  abundance  they  had  brought  with 
them  (1  Cor.  xi  21,  22) ;  the  desecration  of  the  meal,  which 
thus  became  a  profane  feast,  made  a  real  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  impossible  (ver.  20).  If  one  partook  of  the 
bread  or^  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  this  mood,  one  did  so 
unworthily,  and  became  guilty  (evoxo^)  of  the  body  and  blood 

*  The  9  has  no  difficulty  whatever,  for  Paul  will  set  forth  that  it  is  an 
unworthy  partaking,  whether  one  has  in  view  the  partaking  of  the  bread  or  the 
cap.    Moreover,  that  the  separate  mention  made  of  the  blood  was  only  owing  to 
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of  the  Lord  which  were  thereby  profaned  (ver.  27),  ie.,  became, 
as  it  were,  bound  to  render  satisfiEtction  to  them.  Even  the 
unworthy  partaker  has  therefore  partaken  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord ;  but  he  has  sinned  against  them,  because 
he  has  not  discriminated  the  body  in  which  he  has  participated 
through  the  supper,  ti.,  has  not  appreciated  it  in  its  significance 
as  bringing  a  blessing  (ver.  29).  No  doubt  one  could  sin 
against  sacred  symbols,  without  that  being  present  to  which 
they  point  (cf  Pfleideier,  p.  239  [K  Tr.  i  242]);  but  if  that 
were  meant  here,  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  the  unworthy 
partaker  has  sinned  against  the  bread,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not 
discriminated  it,  ie.,  appreciated  it  in  its  symbolical  meaning. 
By  this  sin  man  brings  upon  himself  a  judgment  of  God 
(ver.  29 :  jcpt/ui  eaur^  iaOUi  tcai  irlvei),  which  can  naturally 
be  thought  of  only  as  penal  (c£  ver.  34),  just  as  Paul  saw 
in  the  numerous  cases  of  sickness  and  death,  which  had  at 
that  time  befaUen  the  Church,  a  divine  punishment  of  that 
profanation  of  the  sacred  meal  (ver.  30).  Accordingly,  he 
demands  earnest  self-examination  before  partaking  of  the 
supper  (ver.  28),  in  order  that  they  should  become,  not  worse 
by  the  misuse  of  this  means  of  grace,  but  better  by  the  right 
use  of  it  (€A9  TO  Kpdaaovy  ovk  ek  to  ijaaov;  c£  ver.  17),  by 
being  strengthened  and  furthered  by  it  in  their  faith  in  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  (note  c).  How  this  is 
require  for  a  healthy  development  of  the  Christian  life,  we 
shall  have  to  show  forthwith  in  what  follows. 

§  86.  TJie  Process  of  the  Development  of  the  New  Life. 

The  more  the  Spirit  that  is  bestowed  in  baptism  becomes  the 
determining  rule  of  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  so  much  the 
more  the  antagonistic  power  of  the  flesh  and  of  sin  is  broken, 
and  righteousness  and  holiness  are  realized  in  man.  (h)  Thus 
there  originates  in  him  a  new  spiritual  Ufe,  which  Paul  does 
not  regard  merely  as  a  remodelling  of  the  natural  life,  and 
which  must  always  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
bestowed  upon  us.     (c)  The  fellowship  of  life  with   Christ 

this  symbolism,  and  not  an  indication  that  there  was  a  second  gift  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  body  wliich  was  slain  for  us,  appears  clearly  from  the  circamstance 
that  in  x.  17,  xL  29  mention  is  made  of  the  latter  alone. 
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which  18  grounded  in  baptism  must  now  likewise  realize  itself 
more  and  more  completely,  and  in  particular  it  must  show 
itself  in  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  (d)  Although 
the  Christian  is  and  remains  responsible  for  the  normal  course 
of  this  process,  yet  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  work  of  divine 
grace,  which,  of  course,  throughout  presupposes  faith. 

(a)  If  the  divine  Spirit  bestowed  in  baptism  has  become 
the  impelling  power  of  a  new  life  (which  it  was  appointed  to 
be,  according  to  §  84,  a),  the  Christian  becomes  a  irvevfiariKo^, 
one  who  is  determined  by  the  Spirit  in  his  whole  being  and 
character  (1  Cor.  ii  15,  iiL  1),  one  who  does,  what  he  does, 
€P  TTveifiari  (OaL  vi.  1),  because  he  moves  throughout  only 
in  the  vital  element  of  this  wrvev/ui ;  this  iv  irvevfiari  dryiof 
characterizes  his  speaking  and  confessing  (1  Cor.  xii  3),  his 
prajring  and  his  joy  (Bom.  viii  15,  xiv.  17).  His  whole  walk 
is  determined  by  the  rule  of  the  irvev/ui,  which  leads  him  to 
strive  only  after  that  which  is  of  the  Spirit  (viii  4,  5)  ;  fervent 
in  the  Spirit,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  it  to  the  fulfilling 
of  every  duty  (xii.  11).  But  although  the  walking  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  xii.  1 8  :  irvevfiart  Trepiirar^ui) 
is  something  altogether  self-evident,  seeing  that  it  is  possessed 
of  an  impelling  divine  energy,  yet  we  must  always  be  stirred 
up  afresh  to  such  a  walk  (GaL  v.  16,  25).  For  although  from 
the  ideal  standpoint  every  believer  has  died  with  Christ,  and 
the  cap^^  %.€.,  the  whole  natural  being  in  him  along  with  the 
sin,  which  dwells  therein,  is  mortified  (§  84,  c),  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest in  the  concrete  reality  of  the  Christian  life  that  it  is  still 
alive.  Looked  at  from  the  empirical  standpoint,  the  annihila- 
tion in  principle  of  its  dominion  by  no  means  prevents  it  from 
continiy  endeavouring  to  regain  it.  and  the  Christian  life, 
accordingly,  appears  to  be  a  continual  conflict  between  these 
two  principles,  each  of  which  seeks  to  hinder  the  Christian 
from  obeying  the  other  (ver.  1 7).^    According  as  the  Christian 

'  Here  we  have  by  no  means  simply  a  theoretical  proposition  regarding  the 
antithesis  of  these  two  principles  (R.  Schmidt,  p.  81),  but,  seeing  that  the 
exhortation  to  a  Christian  Cbnrch  is  supported  by  it,  a  statement  regarding 
the  concrete  condition  of  the  Christian  life,  which  is  nevertheless  a  condition 
totaUy  different  from  that  of  the  natural  life.  For  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
rcfll  has  an  uncontested  and  unconquerable  dominion  in  man,  there  is  now  in 
the  Christian  a  new  principle  of  life,  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  overcome  the  r«^ 
(cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  225  [£.  Tr.  L  226]).    Here,  however,  we  only  see  once  more^ 
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surrenders  himself  to  the  determining  influence  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  he  will  rk  rr^^  aaptco^  ^povAf,  Korii  a-dptea  vepi- 
irarelv  or  Karh  irvevfia  (Kom.  viii  4,  5),  will  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  (GaL  v.  16),  and  therefore  sow  unto  the  flesh  or 
unto  the  Spirit  (vi  8).  If  he  still  walks  after  the  manner  of 
the  natural  man,  he  is  still  aapKtico^  (1  Cor.  iii.  3).^  The 
apostle  must  therefore  continually  remind  us  that  we  owe  no 
thanks  to  the  flesh,  and  are  therefore  under  no  obligation  to 
Karh  adptca  ^rjv  (Eom.  viii  12);  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
parallelism,  that  the  negation  of  the  xari^  a-dptca  ^v  is  identical 
with  our  surrendering  ourselves  to  the  activity  of  the  Spirit, 
which  overcomes  the  dominion  of  sin  in  us  (ver.  13  :  nvevpan 
T^9  irpd^u^  rov  adfiaro^  Bavarovv),  Sin,  it  is  true,  with  its 
dominion  is  accordingly  thrust  back  mainly  upon  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  sensuous  corporeity,  but  for  that  very  reason 
Christians  must  still  be  admonished  not  to  let  sin  reign  in 
their  body,  so  that  they  should  obey  the  lusts  of  the  body 
(Bom.  vL  12), — not  to  put  their  members  at  the  disposal  of 
sin  (ver.  13).  In  those,  however,  who  walk  after  the  Spirit 
and  not  after  the  flesh,  the  requirement  of  the  law  is,  in  fact, 
realized  (Eom.  viii.  4),  and  therewith  the  quality  of  the  life 
which  is  well-pleasing  to  God  is,  in  fact,  restored  (Succuoawtj : 
viiL  10  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  vL  14,  ix.  10  ;  Eph,  iv.  24,  v.  9  ;  Pha  i  11). 
Their  members  enter  into  the  service  of  righteousness  (as 
weapons  of  righteousness  in  the  service  of  God:  vi  13),  so 
that  sanctification  is  now  brought  about  in  them  (ver.  19: 
f  19  aryiaa-fjLov),  to  the  furthering  of  which  every  fruit  of  their 
servitude  to  God  (§  84,  d)  must  minister  (ver.  22).     From  the 

that  the  r«^|  was  by  no  means  destroyed  once  and  for  ever  (Baor,  p.  161)  and 
robbed  of  all  its  power  over  believers  in  the  death  of  Christ  (cf.  §  81,  o). 

*  In  1  Cor.  iiL  1  the  apostle  represents  even  the  t^Tm  4»  x^rry,  who  never- 
theless still  have  the  Spirit,  because  without  it  they  could  not  be  U  Xftrri 
(§  84,  b),  as  still  ^mfxivu  (or  >^i/;^«»«;,  ii.  14),  just  as  he  represents  the  man  who 
is  altogether  natural  in  Rom.  vii.  14,  because  the  old  nature  still  forms,  as  it 
were,  their  whole  being,  and  the  Spirit  has  as  yet  but  an  insignificant,  vanishiDg 
activity  in  them.  But  even  where  the  Spirit  has  gradually  obtained  a  greater 
dominion,  relapses  may  still  take  place.  That  which  is  begun  in  the  Spirit  may 
be  perfected  in  the  flesh  (Gal.  iii.  3),  the  natural  and  necessary  wfivum  m  waf»it 
may  be  such  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  thereby  restored  to  sovereignty  (Rom. 
xiii.  13  f.) ;  Christian  freedom,  if  it  is  misused,  may  give  occasion  to  the  flesh  to 
regain  dominion  (Gal.  v.  13).  Because  of  this  weakness  of  the  flesh  (Rom. 
vi.  19),  the  apostle  represents  this  very  dominion  as  the  real  servitude  (ver.  18 ; 
cf.  §  84,  d). 
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fact  that  the  process  of  sanctification  is  furthered  by  the 
practice  of  righteousness  in  subjection  to  Grod  (cf.  Ritschl,  iL 
p.  284)«  it  is  evident  that  in  the  putting  to  death  of  the 
machinations  of  the  body  (viii  13)  the  point  in  question  is 
Hot  as  to  a  negative  asceticism,  -which  consists  in  the  morti- 
fication of  its  natural  needs  and  functions  (cf.  against  Holsten, 
p.  443,  the  excellent  statements  by  Biedermann,  p.  280 ; 
Pfleiderer,  p.  215  [K  Tr.  i  217];  Ritschl,  p.  286),  but  as 
to  the  cleansing  from  every  sinful  defilement,'  in  which  the 
arfuoavvfi  (cf.  §  78,  d)  is  made  perfect  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  as  to  a 
walking  in  godlike  holiness  (^i^  ayMrrfn  Oeov)  and  sincerity 
(L  12).  Paul  sees  the  sanctification  of  the  body  in  a  positive 
surrender  to  the  service  of  God  (1  Cor.  vii.  34),  whereby  the 
body  becomes  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  Him  (Bom.  xii  1), 
80  that  the  completion  of  sanctification  leads  to  the  restoration 
of  the  condition  of  being  perfectly  well -pleasing  to  Him 
(Sixaioavvrf ;  cf.  §  84,  <Q. 

(h)  Since  the  vov^  (or  ea-oD  avdponrosi)  is  already  in  the 
natural  man  a  godlike  element  (§  86,  c,  d),  it  is  natural  so  to 
conceive  of  the  Christian  process  of  renewal,  whereby  the  tccupff 
icrla-i^,  which  is  in  principle  constituted  in  baptism  (§  84,  d), 
is  being  more  and  more  completely  realized,  as  that  the  vow 
is  restored  by  the  divine  energy  of  the  'nv€v/ia  to  its  true 
(pneumatic  and  therefore  energetic)  nature  (Bom.  xii  2  ;  2  Cor. 
iv.  16  ;  c£  Eph.  iv.  23  ;  CoL  iiL  10),  is  strengthened  to  resist 
the  a-dp^  (Eph.  iii.  16),  and  so  the  new  spiritual  life  is  begotten 
in  us,  which  Paul  represents  as  to  irpevfia  i^fi&p}  But  in 
many  passages,  at  least,  the  vov<;  (like  the  a-dp^,  according 

'  Although  ChristiaiiB  have  in  principle  become  c^v^um  (§  84,  d),  yet  the  old 
leaven  of  the  sinful  nature  must  be  continually  purged  out  (1  Cor.  y.  7),  nay,  it 
is  only  beeauae  they  are  the  former  that  they  can  do  the  latter.  Kot  until  the 
power  of  sin  is  in  principle  broken  can  the  principle  of  freedom  from  sin  be 
progressiyely  realized  in  them  (Rom.  yi.  18, 14). 

^  £yen  according  to  this  view  these  passages  should  by  no  means  be  used, 
with  B.  Schmidt  (p.  82-84)  and  Wendt  (p.  120  ff.),  to  prove  that  Paul  takes 
fntifM  in  the  common  anthropological  sense.  In  such  passages  as  1  Cor. 
xtL  18,  2  Cor.  vii.  18,  nay,  even  in  2  Cor.  iL  18,  the  apostle  is  by  no  means 
speaking  of  conditions  and  moods  of  the  natural  life  of  the  spirit,  but  of  such 
as  belong  to  the  persons  in  question  simply  within  the  province  of  their  Chris* 
tian  life  as  such  (c£  also  Gal.  vL  18  ;  Phil.  iv.  28  ;  Philem.  25).  That  this  is 
Biiedally  the  case  in  1  Cor.  v.  4  and  Rom.  L  9,  one  may  assert  without  thinking 
of  "a  special  spirit  belonging  to  his  office."  On  the  other  hand,  in  such 
passages  as  2  Cor.  xiL  18  and  Rom.  xii.  11,  or  in  the  «^i£/mi  wfrnvmrn  of  1  Cor. 
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to  note  a)  is  also  conceived  of  as  continuing  to  exist  in  the 
Christian  as  the  sphere  of  purely  human  judgments  and 
opinions  (1  Cor.  i  10 ;  Horn.  xiv.  5 ;  cf .  2  Thess.  ii  2),  in 
contrast  with  the  knowledge  and  certainty  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  salvation  which  are  brought  about  by  the  Spirit,  or  as 
the  sphere  of  the  intelligently  reflecting  consciousness  in  con- 
trast with  the  higher  inspiration  or  the  immediate  religious 
experience  which  are  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  14-16,  19;  c£  ver.  2  ;  Phil  iv.  7).  Nor  is  there  per  se 
any  dif&culty  in  thinking  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian, 
which  is  b^otten  by  the  objective  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  is 
unique  both  as  to  its  import  and  its  functions,  as  an  essentially 
new  one,  alongside  of  which  the  natural  spiritual  life,  purified 
and  strengthened  by  the  Spirit,  discharges  its  functions,  which 
are  in  many  respects  full  of  value  even  for  the  religious  life.* 
As  the  vov^  with  its  voTJfiara  can  be  corrupted  again  (1  Cor. 
XL  3  ;  cf.  Phil  iv.  7),  and  must  therefore  be  continually 
brought  afresh  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  (x.  6), 
so  long  as  during  the  empirical  course  of  the  Christian  life 
sin  is  ever  reasserting  its  influence,  so  the  new  pneumatic  life 
can  also  be  stained  again  by  sin,  and  consequently  be  exposed 
to  corruption.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  diflSculty  whatever 
in  speaking  of  a  sanctifying,  a  cleansing  and  preserving  of  it 
(1  Cor.  ^il  34;  2  Cor.  viL  1 ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  23),  and  in 
representing  its  salvation  under  certain  circumstances  as  still 
problematical  (1  Cor.  v.  5).     But  from  this  it  is  evident  that 

iv.  21  and  GaL  vi  1,  it  is  the  objective  Spirit  of  God  that  is  spoken  of  (cf.  § 
68,  c,  footnote  11). 

^  Inasmuch  as  the  nnithnfts,  which  is  throughout  active  as  such  in  the  Chris- 
tian (1  Cor.  viiu  7,  10,  12,  x.  25-29 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12,  iv.  2,  v.  11 ;  Roul  xiii  6), 
also  appertains  to  the  natural  life  of  the  spirit  (Rom.  it  15),  it  foUows  that  that 
natural  spiritual  life  is  continued  in  the  Christian,  only  the  conscience  now  likewise 
))erfonns  its  functions  in  the  element  of  life  furnished  by  the  ww/im  (Kom.  iz.  1). 
In  Rom.  xii.  2  also  the  special  function  of  the  9wt  is  thought  of,  according  to  which 
it  distinguishes  good  and  evil,  and  is  therefore  the  original  subject  of  the  moral 
consciousness  (cf.  §  68,  c) ;  and  since  it  is  as  such  corrupted  by  sin  in  the  natural 
man  (Rom.  i.  28),  it  must  be  renewed  in  the  Christian,  in  order  that  he  may 
always  find  the  right  form  for  the  transformation  of  his  walk  wliich  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  In  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  however,  it  is  not  the  natural  man,  but  the 
inner  life  in  general  of  the  Christian  that  is  thought  of ;  because  of  the  elements 
of  the  old  nature  that  are  ever  reintroducing  themselves,  it  must  be  renewed 
day  by  day,  i.f.,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  nature  which  was  given  it  in  prin* 
ciple  in  baptism  (cf.  §  68,  cf,  footnote  11). 
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the  objective  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  upon  the  Christian  by  no 
means  passes  over  into  this  subjective  new  life  of  the  spirit ; 
even  after  it  has  brought  forth  a  new  spiritual  life  in  the 
Christian,  it  rather  continues  to  carry  on  its  sanctifying  influ- 
ence as  a  divine  energy,  which  is  distinguished  in  full  objec- 
tivity from  that  spiritual  life,  and  is  operative  in  it  (§  84,  a). 
And  although,  in  accordance  with  the  parallel  passage  (Bohl 
viiL  15),  we  could  take  the  crying  of  the  Spirit  in  us  (GaL 
iv.  6)  to  be  that  which  is  brought  about  in  us  by  the  Spirit, 
or  which  proceeds  from  us  iv  irvevfiart  (cf.  note  a),  yet  Paul 
expressly  distinguishes  (Rom.  viii  16)  between  our  spirit,  i.e. 
the  new  spiritual  life  which  is  brought  about  by  the  wvevfia 
moOea-ia^,  to  which  this  childlike  trust  specifically  belongs, 
and  the  Spirit  itself,  which  leads  us,  according  to  ver.  14,  and 
thereby  also  gives  us  from  another  side  the  assurance  of  our 
divine  sonship  (§  83,  d,  84,  a).  He  likewise  distinguishes 
(w.  26,  27)  between  us,  who  do  not  know  what  we  ought 
to  pray  for  under  the  given  circumstances,  and  the  Spirit,  that 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  our  weakness  and  intercedes  for  us 
with  its  imutterable  groaning,  which  God  nevertheless  under- 
stands, because  it  intercedes  for  the  saints  according  to  His 
will  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  30).« 

(c)  If  through  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism 
the  Christian  has  been  put  into  a  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ 


'  As  soon  as,  with  B.  Schmidt  (p.  35),  we  take  the  ri  TnZfm  n/uit  of  fiom. 
viiL  16  to  be  the  inner  life  of  man  in  general,  in  contrast  with  the  «^iv/mi  m^ii^imt, 
there  results  a  direct  contradiction  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  vl^iuim,  if 
the  former  already  in  itself  bears  witness  to  us  of  our  divine  sonship.  In 
rer.  26,  however,  it  is  evident  a  longing  is  spoken  of,  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  objective  Spirit  of  God,  a  longing  of  which  we  ourselves  are  not  clearly 
conscious,  and  which,  therefore,  does  not  enter  into  our  subjective  spiritual  life, 
bat  is  conceived  of  as  a  groaning  of  that  Spirit  of  God  itself  in  us.  Pfleiderer 
(p.  214  [£.  Tr.  L  215])  declares  this  distinction  to  be  a  scholastic  abstraction  ; 
he  himself,  nevertheless,  allows  that,  in  the  process  of  the  continually  progres- 
sive union  of  the  divine  and  human  spirits,  both  substances  are  still  different  in 
a  certain  respect,  and  are  related  to  one  another  as  the  active  and  giving  to  the 
passive  and  receptive.  This  is  exactly  what  is  meant  with  that  distinction, 
wherein  Paul  has  only  given  the  most  precise  expression  to  the  truth  that  the 
whole  of  the  new  life  in  us  is  continually  and  exclusively  an  effect  of  divine 
grace,  a  truth  which  is  not  adequately  stated,  when  Biedermann  (p.  278)  says  : 
what  is  now  in  the  ego  (viz.,  after  it  has  become  real  spirit  by  the  operation  of 
God's  Spirit)  is,  when  looked  at  as  to  its  ground,  God's  Spirit ;  when  looked  at 
as  to  its  subjective  reality,  its  own  spirit. 


I  5-L  r.  ^«  3ie V  £fr.  wiaA  is  tfaaevidi  eonstitnted  in  pnn* 
zqat.  sat  2e  yript^  celr  hr  tfaas  Inriog  feQowsliip  beii^ 
inw  Msa  &rmrmmTlj  lai  eoDplecdr  ralized  in  the  f mtkr 
Jm  jf  au2.  A'hni-qgSi  the  hdieTer  h»  pot  on  Christ  in 
Mgcaan.  GiL  ^  fT.  be  c^  nerathdeaB  be  erer  exhorted 
UK^  'ss-  rim  zsL  Ch.rsz  'Ejq.  ttH.  14^  He  is  still  a  rTvioc 
«  XMrrip  I  Ccc  ^  1 ,  u»i  l:e  em  heoome  a  fnll-gzown 
3BUL  31  C!izfss  dL  CcL  L  SS^  oolj  by  gndoaDy  learning  to 
yrSira  iZI  :3i»  fzaiSft^os  ct  his  life  in  Christ,  by  all  his  wajs 
Venxmzir  iSk  &  Xnrrw  '1  Ccc  ir.  17^'  This  livii^  fellow- 
<a£7  ^v:x:a.  CStssl  brverer,  sfao^ws  i^adf  in  its  progressive 
^<^K?hg«r-iyw  3i:c  coly  ty  t2^  c»i«mjiing  of  the  whole  of  one's 
^a£  Sk.  nc2^9y  425s.tb&£^asthebel5erer  has  died  and  risen 
jKpscr  WX&  CSltsss    |  :>!,  r\  so  he  mom-  also  snffsis  with  Him 

S*nzL  TinL  IT.  Ix  ^le  ecesxBE  dan^O' of  death,  which  Pftnl 
jfgpwunc?  ^  I  Cec  xr.  31  as  a  ocatinnal  dyii^  he  is  ever 
V»r3i!r  i^c<r:  rx  &^  Kdy  I2k»  <^ying  of  Jesos  (wtrpmatg :  2  Coc 
rr  I ;  .  wiici  2?  expoKt^  repiesestad  in  tbt.  1 1  as  a  oon- 
IsrcQftl  «f(  AoMrmr  waMAfertfa<  itk  *Jfraop.  The  sufferings 
w^'d:  >»SiiI  C&E^  SESSS  alio  he  diaied  in  by  him  in  an 
i>a::s>St-TC  2D;tK«sr!^  :?  Cct  L  5  ;  c£  PhiL  iiL  10 ;  CoL  L  24); 
i:&£  :n^  :is*  scjlts.  wiz^.i  b*  reirs  as  the  ocmsequence  of  the 
jiJL^rr-om^fiiu  bf  iifii  r^ceiv^c.  ie  quelle  sees  the  marks 

r^j^uar-i    lit:  Siic-r  iha:  b*  h=Ioogs  to  Christ  (GaL  vi  17).' 


^  iva  :^uc  >  "u  •  .-sa*}  "n»?T  ^:ici»i  zhndz  Kcrirtize  'Soca.  lir.  14)  and  con- 
iv.xu'  rt  .'»u.  '  ^  ■  .»!  —■?  5;C rw^:^  li  -iSe  vra.  Ctriss.  s|«ik  in  Chiist  ^2  Cor. 
J.  ^"    Vi.     .*     X  .::.    -^  :  .  ifclxor  :a  Hbt    Bjcl  txL  It:  cL  I  Cor.  ir.  15. 

»»?t  V  ivc  aLrtr.  v^.  >  .  .'jt  it*-,  i*  ^  r?irss:Tt  «»  4z»rch-»r  (Bonn.  xtL  2>,  greet 
^v  ».ivs:^tvr  "i-oi.  \'^\  ii  .  I  Ccr.  it:,  li  *  aoLrrr  ccrf  azjotiier  (1  Cor.  riL  S$\ 
».ix*  i.  ,«<  :;»^^  Kxt,-, '  .:  .'tLrsc  I  Ct.  it.  15  ^  F.x  rii*  maon  also  the  chiin^- 
Sir  ^-x  v"!i.-**B«c  JE>  t.1  ;  vtsiTctf.  XTcc  ▼iri  jo^  ss<s9&  2j  L&id  in  the  preaching  of 
/K-  ,i"^.iiw  i.7v-t>cJ.'Sv  ii  krTC  3c  Tii'.'i  -jr  iihrf  "Sfcicrocsd  in  Ptnl  •§  78,  b)  ;  thit 
%>.v>i  ^tsj-  :jcr' ^rrct  i^^cr  ibsrsf  >t  ^,*  ^-f-rajr-'^f  ci"  His  cnmple  is  attained  in  i 
rt.  *:x''  lavt  ^^r  «£K*f  >t  :i^  r^t.>7rTC  c£  liij  itZc^'siip  of  life  with  Him  In 
i  ^Vc  •,..  *  >  ii^  rufc-^f  .c'  His  fixi^c-  is  tiifz.  <Ter  ^t  li*  image  of  the  exalt«d 
x"^.  •:v  -1  •>:  'rvr^rt.r^xi  C'.*r7  -'CT  His  Srint.  iz:  ib*  S»?>o:  vrg  of  which  the  believer 
^  .•.■4.j;v'.\-*r:vC  :.:»?,» "litf  si2«  iriJwTf.  Sjot:i!«  liis  exal:^  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  the 
:*i \  •  .  v^^i  X-^^v^^i  :•  i.^v^a  l:-z:.  iz  ccltr  br  n»ft4:»  c^  it  to  proiisce  in  him  mean« 
%  ^  \j  t  vovvLr  .i,x  :,i,'C^i^j!<v  :-ll  H^  .uz.  =i^e  ilis  Iik.en«ss  complete  eren  to  ffis 

^  N  jK'  rx.-^  c>'^  r,' ::  ^r^f  tlS>  r-:-»  Las  ti*  most  afrnitr  with  the  parti- 
>•;>*  v.^  ■>  :V  3ia:fvr\"j^  ^if  I^Slts*:.  whi:h  Petier  demands  v|  46,  <f) ;  bat  eren 
^v\x  ^  «s  w  •  'viwVij;  :i*i:  ^  >j»:  arriears  tiere  rather  as  a  following  of  His  example, 
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As  in  §  62  i,  the  specific  characteristic  of  such  suffering  as 
appertains  to  fellowship  with  Christ  is  the  patience  (2  Cor. 
vi.  4,  xiL  12  ;  Bom.  viii  25  :  irrrofiov^)  with  which  it  is  borne 
(xiL  12).  In  the  believer  tribulation  worketh  patience  (v.  3), 
which  for  its  part  works  the  probation  of  the  Christian  (ver.  4). 
Here,  accordingly,  it  is  not  that  the  Christian  should  become 
patient,  but  in  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  patience  is 
being  continually  worked  in  hint  It  is  the  God,  from  whom 
all  patience  and  comfort  come  (Horn.  xv.  5  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  4, 
vii  6),  and  that  too  through  Christ  (i  5),  who  works  patience 
(cf.  CoL  i  1 1)  by  means  of  the  comfort  which  His  word  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures  bestows  (Bom.  xv.  4),  or 
by  means  of  the  comfort  which  he  enables  the  apostle  to 
bestow  in  consequence  of  the  consolation  he  had  himself 
received  (2  Cor.  i  5,  6).  Hence  the  apostle  can  stir  up 
Christians  to  rejoice  even  under  all  the  afflictions  of  the  pre- 
sent (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  vi.  4 ;  Bom.  viii  18  ;  cf.  §  83,  J).  For 
this,  it  is  true,  there  is  required  a  special  strength  (1  Cor. 
xvi  16  :  avSpi^eaOe,  /eparaiova-de),  but  this  God  is  able  to  give 
(Bom.  xvi  25) ;  for  such  a  strengthening  {<mipl^e<r6a£)  is  a 
consequence  of  the  imparting  of  every  spiritual  gift  (i  11), 
and  this  imparting  he  cannot  lack  who  stands  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christ  and  His  Spirit 

(d)  In  all  the  exhortations,  which  we  have  met  in  so  many 
forms  in  this  paragraph,  the  apostle  is  labouring  at  the 
edifying  of  the  Christian  man,  as  he  represents  the  furthering 
of  tiie  Christian  life  in  the  normal  process  of  its  development 
with  a  figurative  term,  of  the  figurativeness  of  which  he  is 
himself  scarcely  any  longer  conscious  (2  Cor.  xii  19 : 
oUoSofi'f),  and  he  binds  Christians  to  assist  one  another  in  this 
work  (1  Cor.  xiv. ;  Bora.  xiv.  19,  xv.  2),  seeing  that  they  are, 
or  at  least  must  be,  able  to  exhort  and  admonish  one  another 

is  apprehended  more  deeply  here  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  self-mani- 
festation  of  the  feUowship  of  life  with  Christ  Here  there  is  also  fonnd  another 
kind  of  daily  dying  with  Him.  As  Christ  has  become  alive  again  through  the 
power  of  €rod  (2  Cor.  ziiu  4),  so  in  the  dellTerances,  which  the  apostle  experiences 
through  the  same  power  of  God,  the  life  of  Christ  becomes  manifest  in  his  body 
(2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11 ;  cf.  i.  9,  10,  vi  9).  In  the  £pistles  to  the  Thessaloniana 
Panl  already  lays  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  suffering  for  the  Christian 
life,  without  its  being  already  traced  back  there,  as  it  is  here,  to  its  deepest 
ground  (§  62,  6). 


4>$  THE  SXV  UFE. 


~G:ftL  tL  1 :  EoESL  xr.  14  .*     Such  exhoitation  presupposes 
dcwgS«3gi  t^ii:  ^Iu2  pfooKS  is  HOC  accomplished,  as  it  were, 
W  a  Bcoe^iT  of  BKScse.  hat  demands  a  definite  attitude  of 
Bu^  ^i>  v&G»  free  will  it  is  addicaned.     And  yet  it  is  only 
t^  po^nhor  fena  of  the  exlkortatioii,  which  does  not  in  each 
coBKreoe  iDciTiiail  ctse  keep  in  liew  the  mwe  precise  meaos^ 
wbes«OT  arf-:xie  the  desired  result  is  to  be  reached,  that  makes 
ic  seeca  »  if  min  hioself  coold  do  angfat  in  order  to  attain  to 
it.     If  &iih  is  the  soie  eooditioii  of  the  divine  act  of  grace 
whidi  Bttkes  the  he^iinnxng  of  the  new  life  (§  84,  b),  thm  it 
akiie  ciB  be  also  the  ooodidoQ  of  evenr  foithering  of  that  life. 
AccGcdiD^T,  the  ultimate  aim  of  eveiy  exhortation  can  only 
be  tt>  strengthen  £iith,  ix^  absotute  trust  in  divine  giace, 
whidi  ciB  and  will  do  eTemhing  itself  in  man ;  its  ultimate 
aim  can  onlr  be  to  fead  man  to  give  up  his  own  working  and 
willu^  and  allow  grace  to  woik  in  him  (cL  PhiL  ii  12,  13), 
becanse  it  is  in  this  war  alone  that  h^  becomes  susceptible 
to  the  opeiatioa  of  grace,  which  God  or  Christ  is  carrying  on 
bj  His  Spirit  in  them,  with  whom  He  has  entered  into  a 
living  fdlowship  through  the  communication  of  the  Spirit.^^ 
The  apostle,  accordii^lT,  calls  upon  his  readers  to  try  them- 
selves    whether    they    are    in    the   faith,    and    whether   in 
consequence  of  it  Christ  is  working  in  them  (2  Cor.  xiiL  5 ; 
ct  §  S4,  h,  footnote  9),  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  found 
unapproved,  or  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith  (1  Cor.  xvL  13 ;  cC 

'  It  is  needfdl  to  exhort  them,  bov  to  perfonn  tliAt  which  the  Chxistidui  life  in 
geneni  demands,  cow  to  gn&ni  thenuelves  sgminst  false  security,  in  order  tlut 
ther  maj  not  fftll  \1  Cor.  x.  12\  or  to  avake  oat  of  sleep,  Le.  from  all  monl 
lethargy  (Bom.  riii.  11),  and  to  remain  vatchfnl  \l  Cor.  xtL  13  ;  ct  CoL  iv.  2, 
and  already  §  62,  6),  now,  if  they  hare  fallen  into  sin,  to  let  themselres  be  led 
by  real  sorrow  on  account  of  it  to  repentano«>,  which  alone  makes  salvation 
possible  (2  Cor.  riL  10,  xii.  21). 

1*  That  which  Christians  are  able  to  do  in  order  to  escape  from  the  death  into 
which  the  walking  after  the  flesh  brings  them,  they  accomplish  only  through 
the  Spirit,  which  has  been  given  them  (Rom.  viiL  13),  or  through  Christ 
(riiL  87)  in  Tirtne  of  their  fellowship  of  life  with  Him  (cf.  PhiL  ix.  13),  in  which 
alone  they  can  glory  in  having  accomplished  anything  whatever  (1  Cor.  xv.  31 ; 
Bom.  XV.  17).  The  reason  why  the  Christian  looks  also  for  the  completion  of 
salvation  only  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  any  activity 
whatever,  is  because  he  knows  that  in  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  the 
faith  is  alone  of  importance,  which  is  able  to  work  in  it,  but  also  only  through 
it,  eveiything  (GaL  v.  5,  6  ;  cL  §  82,  6,  footnote  4,  §  84,  6,  footnote  11)  which 
the  law  demands  and  which  human  activity  would  fain  accomplish  by  itselC 
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2  Cor.  L  24),  and  makes  their  definitive  salvation  dependent 
upon  their  holding  fast  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  received  in  faith  (1  Cor.  xv.  2),  or  upon  their 
continuing  in  the  goodness  of  God,  which  they  have  laid  hold 
of  in  fEiith,  threatening  them  otherwise  with  being  cut  off 
from  participation  in  salvation  (Kom.  xi.  20-22 ;  c£  GoL 
i  23).  One  has  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (2  Cor. 
vi.  1),  has  fallen  away  from  it  again,  as  soon  as  one  seeks 
salvation  in  another  way  than  through  faith  (GaL  v.  5 ; 
of.  ver.  2),  which  must  therefore  be  continually  strengthened 
afresh  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (§  85,  c).  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  Christian  life,  the  Christian  is  directed  to  the 
grace  of  God.  That  which  applies  to  his  work  as  an  apostle 
applies,  essentially,  to  every  activity  of  the  Christian ;  it  is 
not  he  that  does  what  he  does,  but  the  grace  of  God  does  it  in 
operative  helping  fellowship  with  him  (1  Cor.  xv.  1 0  :  17  ;^apt9 
ToO  &€ov  cifv  ifiol).  Only  in  the  power  of  divine  grace, 
which  makes  him  capable  of  it,  can  the  Christian  walk  as  he 
ought  to  walk  (2  Cor.  i.  12)." 

§  87.  Freedom  from  the  Law, 

In  order  to  attain  to  the  filial  relationship.  Christians  have 
been  redeemed  by  Christ  from  the  bondage  of  the  law,  in  the 
place  of  which  the  Spirit  urges  them  from  within  to  fulfil  the 
will  of  God,  after  they  have  died  with  Christ  unto  the  law. 
(6)  The  whole  of  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  by  the  Mosaic  law 
remains,  it  is  true,  as  binding  upon  those  who  had  been  Jews, 
as  it  is  absolutely  of  no  binding  force  upon  the  Gentiles ;  but 

^^  Paul  regaidfl  the  liberality  of  the  Churches  as  a  grace  of  God  (2  Cor.  viil  1, 
ix.  14),  which  He  has  lent  them  (cf,  viii.  5  :  ^tk  itX^fiMT»t  ^fZ),  as  a  fruit  of 
righteousness  (ix.  10),  which  His  graee  causes  to  increase  (ver.  8).  For  everything 
which  he  finds  praiseworthy  in  the  condition  of  his  churches,  he  gives  God 
thanks  (1  Cor.  L  4  ;  Bom.  i.  8,  vi.  17  ^  cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  16),  and  in  his  salutations 
and  prayers  looks  for  everything,  which  he  desires  for  their  prosperous  develop- 
ment, from  Him  (2  Cor.  ziii.  7,  9 ;  Rom.  xv.  5,  13),  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  (§  62,  c).  Accordingly,  God  is  called  the  God  of  patience  and 
hope  (Rom.  xv.  5,  13),  of  peace  (xv.  33,  xvi.  20 ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  Phil, 
iv.  9)  and  love  (2  Cor.  xiiL  11).  He  refers  them  to  Him  with  their  prayer 
(Rom.  xii.  12 ;  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  Col.  iv.  2 ;  Eph.  iil  20,  vi.  18 ;  Phil.  iv.  6), 
which  is  only  the  expression  of  faith,  which  alone  will  and  can  receive  that 
which  is  wrought  by  divine  grace. 

VOL.  L  2  II 
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it  is  fulfilled  in  Christian  freedom,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances must  yield  to  higher  duties,  (c)  The  Spirit  teaches 
Christians  what  they  have  to  do  according  to  the  will  of 
Christ;  but  Paul  furthers  the  knowledge  of  that  will  by 
pointing  them  to  his  own  example  and  that  of  the  matoier 
Christians,  as  well  as  to  the  word  and  example  of  Christ,  and 
by  his  own  precepts,  (d)  Above  all,  the  revelation  of  God 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  salvation  they  have  had  in  Christ 
with  its  binding  character^  remains  regulative  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  will. 

(a)  According  to  §  72,  c,  the  condition  under  the  law  was 
in  keeping  with  the  immature  childhood  of  humanity,  during 
which  it  had  still  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence 
(Gal.  iv.  1-3).     If,  therefore,  a  real  filial  relationship  was  to 
be  brought  about  (§  83,  a),  there  must  first  be  deliverance 
from  this  bondage.     Accordingly,  this  deliverance  has  already 
taken  place  through  the  appearing  of  Christ.     When  the  time 
appointed  by  the  Father  (ver.  2)  for  the  declaration  of  their 
majority  had  come,  Grod  sent  His  Son,  who,  by  voluntarily 
subjecting  Himself  to  the  law,  redeemed  those   who  stood 
under  Uie  law  from   this  bondage,   in  order  to  make  them 
capable  of  receiving  the  adoption  (vv.  4,  5).*     Thus  Christ 
has   set  us  free  from   the  law  (v.   1)  for  the  freedom  unto 
which  we  were  called  (ver.   13),  for  the  old  covenant  pre- 

*  Here  too,  therefore,  there  was  required  a  substitution  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  wlien  they  were  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (§  80,  6),  although 
Paul  DO  more  reflects  here  than  there  upon  the  question,  how  Christ's  obedience 
to  the  law  could  have  the  effect  of  releasing  us  from  it.  He  confines  himself  to 
the  fact  of  which  he  was  certain  d  priori,  that  with  the  sonship  brought 
through  Christ  the  bondage  of  the  law  has  ceased,  and  that,  if  Christ,  who  &^ 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  stand  under  the  law  (§  79,  6),  was  nevertheless  made 
subject  to  it  during  His  earthly  life  (as  a  Jew),  this  could  only  have  a  vicarious 
significance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  death  as  a  sinner  of  Him  who  was 
sinless.  In  this  sense  we  can  and  must,  according  to  the  Pauline  view,  speak 
of  a  vicarious  fulfilling  of  the  law  (or  obedientia  activa)  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
which  R.  Schmidt  (p.  78)  in  vain  disputes  ;  but  this  fulfilment  refers  solely  to 
the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that,  too,  for  Jews  aTid  Gentiles,  for  the  law 
given  primarily  to  Israel  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God  would  have  been 
binding  also  upon  all  the  Gentiles,  if  it  had  not  been  abrogated  through  Christ 
Kom.  X.  4  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  because  what  is  spoken  of  in 
it  is  only  that  with  Christ  the  law  has  ceased  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  unto 
righteousness  and  life. 
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ngnified  by  Hagar  bears  unto  bondage  (iv.  24),  but  Christians, 
la  children  of  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (ver.  26),  are 
presignified  by  the  son  of  the  free  woman  (w.  22,  31),  who, 
Like  them,  was  born  on  the  ground  of  promise  (vv.  23,  28). 
Of  course,  it  is  in  His  state  of  exaltation,  in  which  He,  become 
altogether  irvevfjM  Himself,  bestows  His  Spirit  upon  believers, 
that  Christ  can  first  make  the  abrogation  of  the  law  for  them 
that  believe  in  Him  operative.  For  him  who  turns  to  the 
3xalted  Lord,  there  falls  the  veil  which  hitherto  concealed  the 
transitory  significance  of  the  law.  For,  on  turning  to  ffim, 
he  receives  the  Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty  (2  Cor.  iiL  16,  17).  Those  who  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  are,  viz.,  no  longer  under  the  law  (GraL  v.  18) ;  for 
what  the  law  with  its  requirement  strove  after,  and  yet  could 
not  reach  (Eom.  viii.  3),  that  the  Spirit  really  attains  to, 
inasmuch  as  at  its  instigation  the  requirement  of  the  law 
(to  hiKamfia  tov  vofiov)  is  fulfilled  in  them  who  walk  tcarii 
irpevfia  (ver.  4 ;  cf.  §  86,  a).  The  power  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  operative  within  man,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  law, 
which  is  outwardly  fixed  in  the  letter  (iL  29 :  ypdfifia). 
Accordingly,  the  new  covenant,  which  dissolves  the  covenant 
of  bondage,  is  a  covenant  of  the  Spirit  in  contrast  with 
the  covenant  of  the  letter  (2  Cor.  iii.  6) ;  through  our 
redemption  from  the  law  the  old  condition  of  the  letter  has 
given  place  to  the  new  condition  of  the  Spirit  (Eom.  vii  6).* 
But  although  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  law  has  thus 
first  really  obtained  the  guarantee  of  its  fulfilment,  the  apostle 
nevertheless  raises  the  question,  how  the  emancipation  of  the 
individual  from  the  law  is  to  be  legally  justified.  He  starts 
from  the  fact  that  death  looses  the  bond  of  every  legal  obliga- 
tion (ver.  1),  taking  as  an  example  the  marriage  bond  (w.  2,  3). 

'  Freedom  from  the  law  is,  accordinglj,  not  a  licence  to  sin  (Rom.  tL  15) ;  we 
were  freed  from  the  law,  not  that  we  might  hand  over  the  sovereignty  to  the 
flesh  (Gal.  v.  13),  but  that  we  might  henceforth  live  unto  God  (ii.  19 ;  Rom. 
vii.  4),  and  fulfil  His  will,  only  no  longer  on  the  ground  of  the  outer  require- 
ment of  the  law,  but  at  the  inner  instigation  of  the  Spirit.  Materially,  nothing 
else  is  to  be  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  latter  than  by  the  former  ;  for  the  love, 
which  the  Spirit  works  (§  84,  a),  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  (Gal.  v.  13,  14 ; 
Rom.  xiii.  S-10).  Here  also,  however,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  characteristic  of  Christianity,  actual  righteousness  no  less  than  justification 
is  brought  about  in  a  way  which  is  altogether  new  and  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
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Although  man  in  his  pre-Christian  condition  stood  under  the 
dominion  of  the  law,  the  old  man  has,  according  to  §  84,  e, 
died  with  Christ,  the  Christian  ego  is  an  altogether  new  sub- 
ject, which  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  obligations  of  the  old 
ego,  but  can  rather  choose  for  itself  a  new  Lord.  This,  how- 
ever, will  self-evidently  be  none  other  than  Christ,  through 
whose  death  he  has  been  made  dead  to  the  law  (ver.  4)>  ait^r 
he  has  entered  into  real  fellowship  of  life  with  Him ;  for  to 
reduce  this  thought  to  that  of  xiv.  8  f.  (Gess,  p.  176),  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  whole  context  As  being  dead  we  have 
been  discharged  from  the  law,  in  whose  power  we  were  hitherto 
held  (ver.  6  ;  cf .  CoL  ii.  20);  and  since  this  dying  is  broo^t 
about  by  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Him,  we  have  freedom 
from  the  law  ip  Xpiar^  ^Irjaov  (GraL  il  4).  Similarly,  accord- 
ing to  GaL  ii  20,  the  consequence  of  his  having  been  crucified 
with  Christ  is  that  the  Christian  has  through  the  law  died 
nnto  the  law,  in  order  to  live  henceforth  unto  God  (ver.  19), 
only  that  here  the  death  of  that  old  ego  is  represented  as  a 
death  to  which  it  was  condemned  by  the  law  itself. 

(6)  For  Paul  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
the  law  had  the  special  interest  of  being  a  hindrance  to  the 
extreme  Judaistic  party  in  their  efforts  to  compel  the  GentUe 
Churches  planted  by  him  to  be  circumcised  (GaL  ii.  3,  4 ;  cf. 
1  Cor.  vii.  18),  and  to  adopt  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  rule  of 
life  (GaL  ii.  14  :  lovBai^eiv),  in  which  efforts  the  underlying 
thought  was  continually  insinuating  itself  that  salvation  was 
earned  by  such  a  fulfilling  of  the  law.^  On  the  other  hand, 
even  Paul  firmly  maintains  that  every  one  w^ho  has  once 
been  circumcised  is  also  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole  law  (Gal. 
V.  3),  and  it  was  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  could 

'  According  to  §  43,  c,  the  original  apostles  had  expressly  recognised  this 
freedom  of  the  Gentile  Churches,  and  the  reservation  attached  to  that  recogni- 
tion by  them  out  of  regard  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  had  no  fundamental 
importance,  and  was,  as  we  saw,  by  no  means  laid  upon  Paul  in  his  independent 
activity  as  a  missionary  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is,  however,  an  erroneous  though 
very  common  opinion,  that  Paul  differed  from  the  original  apostles  in  thijt,  that, 
while  they  believed  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were  still  bound  to  observe  the 
rule  of  life  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law  (§  43,  d),  he  discharged  these  too  from 
it ;  the  only  difference  was  this,  that,  on  the  presupposition  of  the  abrogation  in 
principle  of  the  law  (note  a),  an  abrogation  which  the  original  apostles  certainly 
did  not  acknowledge  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  p.  283  [E.  Tr.  ii.  9]),  he  had  to  assign  a 
reason  for  that  obligation  which  was  different  from  theirs. 
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have  an  interest  for  him  to  enjoin  that  he  who  had  been 
circumcised  should  not  give  up  his  circumcision  (1  Cor.  vii  18), 
but  should  fulfil  the  will  of  God  as  a  circumcised  person,  i.e., 
in  the  rule  of  life  that  was  implied  in  circumcision  (ver.  19). 
It  is  true  that  as  this  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  by  no  means  in 
his  eyes  the  ground  of  his  salvation,  so  neither  is  it  demanded 
in  his  case  by  the  law  as  such,  for  the  law  has  lost  its  binding 
power  in  the  case  of  all  Christians;  the  obligation  to  this 
fulfilment  rests  rather  simply  upon  the  general  Christian 
principle,  that  every  one  should  remain  in  the  station  in 
which  the  calling  has  reached  him  (w.  17,  20).  The  Jewish 
Christians  were  also  free  from  the  law ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
led  them  to  accommodate  themselves  voluntarily  to  the  rule 
of  life  which  the  circumstance  that  they  were  circumcised 
rendered  necessary,  and  which  their  past  made  them  recognise 
as  the  special  requirement  of  God  with  respect  to  their  walk.* 
In  mixed  churches,  of  course,  Paul  will  have  required  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  should  grant  unlimited  brotherly  fellow- 
ship to  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  therefore  that,  where  the 
custom  of  the  fathers  came  into  conflict  with  their  duty  as 
Christian  brethren,  the  former  must  unconditionally  yield  to 
the  latter ;  and  here  his  fundamental  position  with  respect  to 
the  law  made  such  a  wavering  as  we  found  in  Peter  (§  43,  d) 
impossible  to  him,  and  at  once  solved  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  mother  Church  had  found  it  so  hard  to  surmount 
If  the  observance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  no  longer  rested  upon  the  binding  character  of  the 

*  Pfleiderer  (p.  298  [K  Tr.  iL  25])  looks  upon  this  as  an  extraordinary  notion, 
because  this  principle  (according  to  him)  refers  only  to  the  different  stations  in 
social  life  and  not  to  the  Jewish  legal  mle  of  life ;  bat  the  very  fact  that  Paul 
adduces  the  commandment,  not  to  give  np  their  circumcision,  as  the  first  illustra- 
tion of  that  principle,  proves  the  contrary,  and  shows,  besides,  that  the  ground 
of  that  commandment  is  not  that  this  sign  ''was  perfectly  indifferent,"  because, 
if  that  were  the  case,  that  commandment  would  have  been  very  unnecessary. 
According  to  Acts  zx.  6,  xxiy.  11  (probably  also  xyiii.  21),  Paul  himself  also 
keeps  the  Jewish  feasts,  and  according  to  zviii.  18  and  xxi.  26  takes  Jewish  vows 
upon  himself.  With  greater  impartiality  than  the  most  of  critics,  Pfleiderer  him- 
self has  granted  that  these  facts  are  historical  (p.  508  f.  [E.  Tr.  ii  242  f.]) ;  and  in 
fact,  according  to  what  is  said  above,  Paul  could  very  easily  have  represented 
himself  as  r«y  fi/Mf  f  i;X«rr«v  (xxi.  24),  and  have  shown  that  it  was  a  slander  that 
he  taught  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  not  to  circumcise  their  children  and  not  to 
walk  after  the  laws  of  Moses  (xxi  21),  which  Pfleiderer  also  admits,  although 
for  a  different  reason  (p.  510  [£.  Tr.  ii.  244]). 
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law  in  itself,  but  upon  the  principle  which  is  valid  for  all  tbe 
natural  relationships  of  life,  that  one  should  not  arbitrarily 
shun  the  duties,  which  these  relationships  involve  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  ordinance  which  is  discoverable  also  in 
them,  then  it  is  self-evident  that  this  principle  found  its  limit 
in  the  higher  duties  of  Christian  social  life,  among  the  chief 
of  which  was  that  brotherly  fellowship.     Moreover,  if  that 
requirement,  according  to  which  no   one  should  arbitrarily 
break  the  social  bond  that  united  him  with  his  previous 
religious  society  (ver.  18),  had  plainly  the  end  in  view  o{ 
fitting  him  for  activity  among  his  religious  associates  (ci 
§  42,  c),  then,  conversely,  it  must  have  been  specially  a  duty 
for  the  apostle,  who,  although  a  Jew,  was  to  work  among  die 
Gentiles,  to  live  m  avofio^  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles  (1  Cor. 
ix.  21;  c£  GaL  iv.   12).     Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  to  come  into  contact  with  Jews,  there,  although  like  all 
Christians  no  longer  in  principle  under  the  law,  he  had  never- 
theless to  feel  himself  bound  to  live  m  ^lovBaio^  for  the  sake 
of  the  Jews  (ver.   20).     If,  accordingly,  he  circumcises  the 
son  of  a  Jewish  mother  on  account  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xvi  3), 
this  is  not  at  variance  with  his  principles  (cf.  even  Pfleiderer, 
p.    508    [E  Tr.  ii  242]),  and  Gal.  v.   11  appears    to  me 
undoubtedly  to  involve  an  allusion   to  such  an  occurrence, 
according  to  which  he  himself  under  certain  circumstances 
(cf.  Acts  XXL  21)  demanded  the  circumcision,  which  he  had 
not  permitted  for  fundamental  reasons  in  the  case  of  believers 
from  among  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  3-5).*     It  was  not,  therefore, 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  itself,  but  the  consideration  of  that  which 
the  duty  involved  in  his  calling  demanded  in  the  concrete  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  he  had  to  work,  that  was  regulative  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  followed  that  general  Christian  principle. 

*  With  the  exception,  naturally,  that  they  should  abstain  from  wtfttU,  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  introduced  into  the  Gentile  Churches  planted  inde- 
pendently by  himself  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  apostolic  council  (§  43,  c), 
because  he  no  longer  hoped  for  a  conversion  of  the  whole  of  Israel  (before  the 
coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles),  and  had  therefore  no  longer  any 
reason  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Churches  out  of  regard  to  the  syna- 
gogue, which  remained  obdurate  as  a  whole.  When  he  demands  that,  becaai»e 
of  their  weaker  feUoiO'ChristianSt  they  should  impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  use  of  flesh  offered  to  idols  (cf.  §  98),  as  well  as  in 
respect  of  other  adiaphord,  that  is  something  totally  different 
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(e)  If  the  Spirit  instead  of  the  law  impels  Christians  to  do 
that  which  is  good  (note  a),  then  it  must  also  provide  that 
they  know  what  is  good.     It  is  true  the  natural  man  also 
possesses  in  his  vov<:  a  moral  consciousness,  hut  seeing  that 
that  is  in  many  respects  dimmed  and  corrupted  by  sin,  the 
vov^  must  also  be  renewed  (by  the  Spirit),  in  order  that  it 
may  again  prove  in  every  case  what  the  will  of  God  is  (Rom. 
xii  2,  for  which  see  §  86,  J,  footnote  5  ;  cf.  Eph.  v.  10  ;  PhiL 
i.  10).    Thus  the  apostle  counted  upon  the  growth  of  a  Chris- 
tian custom,  to  which  he  repeatedly  expressly  refers  (1  Cor. 
jlL  16,  xiv.  33),  because  it  must  be  normative  for  the  indi- 
viduals, whose  moral  consciousness  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
clarified  and  established.     In  the  same  interest  he  appeals  to 
his  own  example  (Gal.  iv.  12 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  16,  17,  xi.  1 ;  cf. 
PhiL  iii  17,  iv.  9),  not  as  if  he  would  thereby  assert  that  his 
own  life  was  an  absolute  pattern,  but  because  in  the  life  of 
every  Christian  who  is  already  somewhat  mature  there  is 
visibly  represented  what  the  form  of  life  is  which  the  Spirit 
demands  and  works.    Accordingly,  he  also  goes  back  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  1  (cf.  Eph.  v.  2)  from  his  own  example  to  the  absolute 
example  of  Christ,  by  the  imitation  of  which  his  own  first 
becomes  normative;  yet  we  saw  in  §  78,  Z>,  and  §  86,  c,  foot- 
note 7,  for  what  reasons  the  example  of  Christ  is  on  the 
whole  kept  in  the  background  by  him.     Now,  as  a  p6fL0<:  roO 
irveu/uiTo^  is  spoken  of  in  Eom.  viii.  2,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit 
is  the  normative  power  in  the  life  of  the  Christian,  this  law 
can  also  be  called  the  v6fj,o^  Xpurrov,  inasmuch  as  that  Spirit 
is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  therefore  makes  known  His  will, 
which  the  Christian  is  bound  to  obey  (§  76,  a),  and  in  this 
sense  Paul  calls  himself  an  €vvofj,o^  Xpurrov  (1  Cor.  ix.  21 ; 
cf.  Kom.  xii.  11 :  tw  Kvpl^  BovXevovre^ ;  xvi  18  ;  2  Cor.  v.  9  : 
^iXoTifiovfjLeOa  .  .  .  eifdpeoToi  ain^  elvai).     It  is  possible  that 
in  GaL  vi.  2,  where  he  is  considering  the  law  of  love,  Paul 
thinks  also  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  bearing  upon  that  subject, 
and  with  which  he  was  certainly  acquainted  from  tradition 
(v.  14;  Eom.  xiii  8,  9;  cf.  §  25);  yet  it  is  only  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  10,  ix.  14,  that  he  appeals  to  enactments  of  Christ,  and 
that,  too,  rather  with  regard  to  outward  circumstances  of  life. 
As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (§62,  a),  he  claims 
the  right  as  His  apostle  to  make  enactments  in  the  name  of 
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Christ  (v.  4),  and  repeatedly  appeals  to  the  precepts  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Churches  (vii  1 7 :  ovrtaq  iv  raU  itackfifrim 
irdaai^  Siardaa-o/iai ;  cf.  xi.  34,  xvi.  1,  xL  2  :  tcaOw^  impeiwn 
vfuv  ra^  irapaSoa-ec^.     Cf.  Phil.  iL  12). 

(d)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Old  Testament  was  read 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  Gentile-Christian  Churches  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  God.®     This  was  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  as,  according  to  §  73,  a,  everything  in  Scripture  had 
been  written  for  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  Christians 
(1  Cor.  X.  11 ;  Eom.  xv.  4).     This,  however,  does  not  apply 
merely  to  the  passages  which,  because  they  refer  directly  to 
the  Messianic  time,  give  precepts  for  men's  behaviour  in  that 
time  (2  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  cf.  Eph.  v.  14).     For  as  a  revelation  of 
God  (§  71,  &)  Scripture  in  all  its  parts  must  make  known  His 
will,  and  must  in  so  far  even  now  still  instruct  Christians 
as  to  that  will.^     But  Scripture,  which  on  one  side  has  a 
thoroughly  legal  character  (§  71,  c),  is  not  thereby  revived  as 
law,  but  an  admonition,  of  the  value  of  which  the  Christian 
consciousness  is  in  itself  convinced,  is  supported  by  its  being 
also  shown  from  Scripture  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  will 
of  God  revealed  there  (c£  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 :  KaOm  teal  o  .v6fM><; 
Xeyet,) ;  and  naturally  this  is  particularly  the  case,  where  even 
the  law  in  the  narrower  sense  is  used  in  a  similar  manner.' 
Of  course,  if  the   Christian  stood  from  the  very  beginning 
under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Spirit,  he  would  no  more 

•  It  is  true  that  in  his  Epistles  to  the  purely  Gentile-Christian  Churches  the 
apostle  appeals  to  Scripture  only  where,  as  in  Galatia,  it  was  used  by  the  Jewish- 
Christian  agitation  in  a  manner  which  made  the  statement  of  its  right  meaning 
necessar}'  (Gal.  iv.  21).  Yet  the  manner  in  which  those  agitators  attached 
themselves  to  Scripture  as  an  authority  that  was  valid  also  for  these  Churches, 
shows  that  it  was  regarded  as  such  an  authority  also  in  the  Gentile  Churches. 
That  being  the  case,  however,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  must  also  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  Scripture  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  1). 

^  Thus  it  already  appears  from  the  historical  part  of  the  Thora  (Gen.  iii.  16), 
that  God  requires  the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  her  husband  (1  Cor.  xiv.  84),  and 
an  exhortation  to  benevolence  (2  Cor.  ix.  9  ;  cf.  Ps,  cxii.  9)  or  a  warning  against 
self-glorification  (1  Cor.  i.  31  ;  2  Cor.  x.  17  ;  cf.  Jer.  ix.  23)  can  be  incidentally 
supported  by  statements  of  the  Psalms  or  prophets. 

^  This  does  not  only  happen  where,  by  means  of  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  a  requirement  of  the  law,  an  express  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Messianic  time  is  vindicated  (1  Cor.  ix.  9, 10,  for  which  see  §  73,  a,  footnote  1,  d\ 
or  where,  on  the  presupposition  of  a  typical  character  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Old  Testament  (§  73,  c),  it  is  asserted  that  Christians  also  must  bring  a  sacrifice 
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stand  in  need  of  being  referred  in  this  way  to  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  Grod  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  than  he 
would  require  to  be  exhorted  by  the  apostle ;  the  Spirit  would 
enlighten  him  sufiBciently  as  to  that  which  is  the  will  of  God, 
as  well  as  impel  him  to  fulfil  it.  Seeing,  however,  that  in 
the  empirical  reality  of  the  Christian  life  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  individual  is  by  no  means  throughout  the 
same  and  unhindered  (§  86,  a),  the  knowledge  as  to  that  which 
is  the  will  of  God  must  in  many  ways  be  first  brought  to  him 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
in  the  ways  indicated  in  note  c.  For  this  knowledge  there  is 
required,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  special  doctrine  of  duties,  as 
rather  a  reference  to  the  whole  character  of  the  Christian 
moral  life,  and  this  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  Accordingly,  the  motives  which  Paul  uses  in 
his  exhortations  are  in  many  ways  drawn  directly  from  his 
doctrine  of  salvation.^  In  doing  so  it  is  of  course  presupposed, 
as  in  the  apostolic  exhortation  itself  (cf.  §  86),  that  the  Christian 
finds  himself  in  the  state  of  salvation  and  has  experienced  in 
himself  the  saving  deeds  of  God,  to  which  the  apostle  appeals, 
as  it  is  also  only  in  that  case  that  he  can  be  assured  of  the 
gracious  assistance  of  God,  which  enables  him  to  accomplish 
that  which  his  experiences  of  salvation  lay  him  under  an 
obligation  to  perform.  This  assurance,  however,  is  grounded 
upon  the  consciousness  of  his  divine  election  and  calling. 

to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1),  and,  after  the  ritual  of  the  feast  of  Passover,  put  away  the 
leaven  and  live  h  Ji^ufuit  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8),  or  that  the  ordinances  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  priests  apply  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church 
(ix.  18).  In  Gal.  v.  14  the  requirement  of  Christian  love  (ver.  18)  is  rather 
supported  by  its  being  said  that  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  the  commandment 
of  love  to  one's  neighbours  (Lev.  xix.  18),  and  in  Rom.  xiii.  8-10  this  is  expressly 
pointed  out  in  an  enumeration  of  the  several  commandments  of  the  decalogue 
(ver.  9).     Cf.  Eph.  vi.  2. 

'  It  is  with  an  allusion  to  the  mercy  of  God,  which  demands  our  thanks,  that 
Paul  passes  over,  in  Rom.  xii.  1,  from  the  doctrinal  statement  of  the  salvation 
given  in  Christ  to  practical  exhortation.  How  he  sets  forth  the  obligation  that 
is  implied  for  us  in  the  manifestation  of  love  given  by  Christ  in  His  death,  we 
saw  in  §  81,  6;  in  Rom.  xv.  SO  and  1  Cor.  L  10  the  common  Lord  and  His  name 
which  they  all  call  upon  are  the  motives  of  his  exhortation.  When  he  warns 
against  fornication,  he  points  to  God,  whom  we  should  glorify  for  our  redemp- 
tion (1  Cor.  vi.  20),  to  the  Spirit,  whose  temple  He  has  made  our  body  (ver.  19), 
and  to  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  (vv.  15-17),  with  which  the  living  in 
fellowship  with  harlots  is  incompatible. 
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OLD     TESTAMENT     HISTORY     0 

REDEMPTION. 

BY     PROFESSOR    DELITZSCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  NOTES 

By    Professor    S.    L    CURTISS. 
Extract  from  preface: 

*  This  manual  of  Old  Testament  History  is  one  of  Professor  ]>e]itssch*6  four  oourtM 
University  Lectures  on  Biblical  Theology.  As  such  it  has  never  been  published  in  G 
many.  ...  I  have  found  these  Lectures  so  stimulating  and  helpful  in  my  own  study 
the  Old  Testament,  that  I  venture  to  offer  my  rendering  of  them  to  the  public/ 

Jost  poblished,  in  crown  Syo,  price  48.  6d., 

THE    CHRIST. 

Seben  I^tctures, 

BY      ERNEST      NAVILLE, 

AUTHOR  OF  *  THB  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL,*  KTa 

Translated   by   the   Rev.   T.   J.    DESPRflS. 

*  The  work  is  distinguished  by  gr<*at  breadth  of  view  and  religious  sympathies,  a; 
is  written  in  an  interesting  aod  agreeable  style.* — Scottman, 

*  They  are  masterly  productions.* — Methodist  Recorder. 

*■  We  look  upon  these  Lectures  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Christology ;  and  to  yom 
ministers  and  others  interested  in  the  grand  and  exhaustive  subject,  they  will  be  foai 
to  be  highly  stimulating  and  helpful.* — Literary  World. 

*  We  know  very  few  nooks  which  we  had  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  a  thoughtfi 
reading  young  man/ — Wesieyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

"WORKS  BYThE  late  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.dV 

PRIXCIPAL  A>'D  PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY,  NEW  COLLEGE,  ED£SBURGiL 

Complete  in  Pour  Voll-mes  8vo,  Price  £2,  2s. 
In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  218.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL     theology; 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DOCTRINAL  DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SINCE  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  lOs,  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

THE    REFORMERS    AND    THE    THEOLOGY 
OF    THE    REFORMATION. 

In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

DISCUSSIONS    ON    CHURCH    PRINCIPLES  I 

POPISH,  ERASTIAN,  AND  PRESBYTERIAN. 
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